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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  changes  in  this  edition  are  chiefly  those  of  com- 
pression and  correction.  The  scale  of  the  notes  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  and  a  somewhat  more  prominent 
place  has  been  given  to  the  Dissertations  ;  so  as  to 
render  the  critical  part  of  the  work  subordinate  to  the 
historical,  and  the  whole  more  available  as  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  most  important  records  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  I  trust, 'idso,  that  the  present  volume 
will  be  found  free  from  the  numerous  minute  errors, 
whether  of  the  press  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  first 
edition  unfortunately  abounded.  Among  the  friendly 
critics  to  whom  I  owe  the  notice  of  many  of  these 
errors,  I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  The  Queen's  College,  Gal  way;  Mr. 
Phinn,  of  Coxley,  Wells ;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  I  gladly  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  my*  obligations,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Grove,  of  Sydenham,  for  the 
careful  revision  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  sheets 
in  this  edition. 
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PREFACE. 


In  many  respects  every  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  must  traverse  the  same  ground,  and  pursue 
the  same  plan.  But,  partly  as  a  justification  of  enter- 
ing afresh  on  a  field  so  often  trodden,  partly  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  design  of  this  work,  it  may  be  advisable 
briefly  to  state  the  peculiarities  of  the  Apostle's  argument 
generally,  and  of  these  two  Epistles  in  particular,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  bear  in  mind. 

Unlike  the  style  of  regular  treatises,  the  language 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  partakes  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
the  roughness  and  abruptness  of  the  most  familiar  let- 
ters, whilst  it  also  labours  with  the  fervour  and  vehe- 
mence of  the  most  impassioned  oratory.  Dictated  for 
the  most  part,  not  written,  his  Epistles  partake  of  the 
character  of  speeches  rather  than  of  compositions.  He  is 
in  them  the  speaking  Prophet,  not  the  silent  Scribe.  He 
almost  always  conceives  himself  as  "  present  in  spirit ; " 
as  "  speaking  "  to  his  readers  face  to  face  ;  his  Epistle,  in 
his  mind,  becomes  himself;  and  through  it  he  appears 
among  them  as  Elijah  before  Ahab,  as  himself  before 
Felix.  Every  sentence  is  aimed  at  some  special  object — 
is  influenced  by  some  immediate  impulse  —  is  lit  up 
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by  some  personal  joy,  or  darkened  by  some  personal 
sorrow  or  apprehension.  For  this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary, beyond  what  is  required  in  ordinary  writings,  to 
keep  constantly  before  us  both  the  Apostle  and  his 
readers ;  what  they  expected  from  him,  what  he  expected 
from  them,  and  what  was  the  mood  or  association 
with  which  he  dictated,  not  merely  the  Epistle  in 
general,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  each  particular 
portion. 

Further,  the  Apostle's  style  is  of  that  irregular  and 
complex  kind  which  often  requires  an  analysis  of  every 
particle  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  exhibit  its  structure 
and  purpose.  In  some  respects  its  outward  aspect  closely 
resembles  that  of  two  men,  very  different  from  each 
other  and  from  him — Thucydides  and  Oliver  Cromwell.* 
In  all  three  there  is  a  disproportion  between  thought 
and  language,  the  thought  straining  the  language  till 
it  cracks  in  the  process  —  a  shipwreck  of  grammar 
and  logic,  as  the  sentences  are  whirled  through  the 
author's  mind — a  growth  of  words  and  thoughts  out 
of  and  into  each  other,  often  to  the  utter  entangle- 
ment of  the  argument  which  is  framed  out  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  there  are  also  peculiar  forms  of 
speech,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  resist,  and  which 
whilst,  from  their  frequent  recurrence,  they  help  to  ex- 
plain each  other,  almost  always  act  with  disturbing 
force  on  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  Such, 
for  example,  is  his  habit  of  balancing  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  against  each  other  —  the  joint  product,  as  it 


^  No  Greek  scholar  need  be  reminded  of  the  characteristics  here  intended 
in  the  style  of  Thucydides.  No  one  who  reads  the  speeches  of  the  Protector 
(as  edited  by  Mr.  Carlyle)  can  fail  to  see  what  is  intended  in  the  case  of 
CromweU. 
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were,  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  and  the  Greek  syllo- 
gism or  dilemma.  Or  again,  the  unexpected  burst 
into  doxology  or  solemn  asseveration.  Or  the  appro- 
priation of  the  arguments  of  those  against  whom,  or  for 
whom  he  is  pleading,  to  his  own  person  —  the  **  trans- 
ferring" to  himself  "in  a  figure"  what  properly  belongs 
to  others.  Or  the  long  digressions,  almost  after  the 
manner  of  Herodotus,  suggested  by  a  word,  a  remi- 
niscence, an  apprehension.  Or  the  sudden  rise  into 
successive  stages  of  flight,  through  the  various  stages 
of  spiritual  life,  not  halting  till  he  reaches  the  throne  of 
God ;  the  exact  image  (if  one  may  borrow  an  illustra- 
tion from  common  literature)  of  the  ascent  of  faith,  so 
beautifully  portrayed  in  Southey's  description  of  the 
upward  voyage  of  the  Glendoveer  to  Mount  Calasay. 

Yet,  further,  it  has  been  attempted  to  follow  out,  not 
only  the  train  of  argument  and  the  construction  of 
sentences,  but  the  image  presented  by  each  separate 
word.  Never  was  there  a  truer  description  of  any 
style  than  that  which  Luther  gives  of  the  style  of  the 
Apostle :  "  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  not  dead  words ; 
they  are  living  creatures,  and  have  hands  and  feet." 
Each  word  has,  as  it  were,  a  law,  a  life,  a  force  of  its 
own.  It  has  grown  up  under  the  shade  of  some  adja- 
cent argument,  or  it  has  been  tinged  with  the  colouring 
of  its  Hebrew  original,  or  of  some  neighbouring  pas- 
sage in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  or  has  been  animated 
with  a  vigour  before  unknown,  through  the  Christian 
and  Apostolical  use  to  which  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
applied.  And  it  propagates  itself  through  new  sen- 
tences, words,  paragraphs,  chapters,  grown  out  of  it  as 
out  of  some  prolific  seed  of  the  natural  world. 

Yet  again,  the  arguments  and  words  of  the  Apostle, 
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unlike  those  of  common  writers,  have  furnished  mate- 
rials for  systems,  for  opinions,  for  doctrines,  for  prac- 
tices —  sometimes  rightly,  sometimes  wrongly  deduced 
from  them ;  but  still  so  far  connected  with  them,  that 
the  image  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  can  never  be  com- 
plete, unless  we  note  the  associations  with  which  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries  has  invested  them. 

And,  finally,  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  section 
of  the  Epistle  that  has  not  exercised  some  important 
influence,  or  contained  some  important  lesson,  for  all 
the  future  history  of  mankind ;  some  truth,  which  is 
here  for  the  first  time  clearly  set  forth  —  some  duty, 
which  is  here  most  energetically  urged  —  some  trait  of 
the  Apostle's  character,  which  is  here  most  completely 
illustrated. 

So  to  draw  forth  the  contents  of  the  two  Epistles  has 
been  my  object  in  the  following  pages.  To  this  object  I 
have  endeavoured  strictly  to  confine  myself.  To  enu- 
merate the  conflicting  interpretations  of  each  passage, 
except  where  the  various  interpretations  themselves  are 
necessary  to  represent  the  meaning  or  complete  the 
history  of  the  passage — .to  frame  new  systems  from  the 
text  of  the  Apostle  —  or  to  justify  and  attack  existing 
systems  by  his  language  —  would  have  been  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  very  subject  which  requires  the 
closest  concentration.  Such  a  course  will,  perhaps,  dis- 
appoint some  readers;  but  it  is  a  course  which  may 
safely  be  left  to  vindicate  itself.  Not  only  must  we  re- 
member, according  to  the  old  saying,  that  the  Scripture 
is  its  own  best  interpreter ;  but  also  that,  by  being  left 
to  interpret  itself,  it  actually  yields  new  instruction 
which  else  would  be  lost  or  overlooked.  To  any  one 
who  thus  carefully  endeavours  to  reproduce  "  the  argu- 
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ment,  the  whole  argument,  and  nothing  bat  the  argu- 
ment "  of  the  Apostle,  the  page,  which  before  seemed 
dead  and  colourless,  will  be  lit  up  at  once  by  living 
pictures,  by  the  lights  and  shades  of  many  trains  of 
complex  thought,  which  belong  strictly  to  its  history, 
and  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  a  study  of  its  history. 
Words  and  ideas  which  have  often  been  confined  to  the 
use  of  particular  sections  or  parties  of  the  Church,  when 
seen  in  their  original  meaning  and  connexion  recover 
their  independence,  and  once  more  have  visibly  a  long 
race  to  run  through  the  mouths  of  many  generations. 
The  direct,  practical,  personal   application  which  the 
Apostle's  arguments  had,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
originally  used,  if  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  limit 
the  universality  of  their  meaning,  on  second  thoughts 
opens  deepens  and  widens  their  application  a  hundred- 
fold, in  proportion  as  we  see  the  close  connexion  which 
they  had  with  the  practical  life  of  man. 

Thus  much  would  apply  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  have  a 
special  interest  of  their  own.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are,  in  one  word,  the  historical  Epistles.  The  First 
Epistle  to  Corinth  gives  a  clearer  insight  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  institu- 
tions, feelings,  opinions  of  the  Church  of  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  Written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  Epistles  to  Thessalonica,  first  of  any  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  of  any  of  the 
"writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  in  every  sense  the 
earliest  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Second  Epistle,  though  possessing  less  of  general 
interest,  is  yet  the  most  important  document  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  Apostle  himself.    No  other  portions 
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of  the  New  Testament  throw  an  equal  amount  of  light 
at  once  on  his  personal  character  and  feelings  and  on  the 
facts  of  his  life.  The  illustrations  which  the  First  Epis- 
tle famishes  of  the  general  history  of  the  Apostolical 
Church,  the  Second  Epistle  furnishes  of  the  biography 
of  St.  Paul.  Both  these  lessons  it  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  following  pages  to  draw  out  as  fully  as  possible. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  disclose  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Apostle's  life,  as  a  distinct  whole.  The  incidents,  on 
which  the  two  letters  turn,  have  a  continuous  interest — 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  their  own.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  also  in  the  four  Epistles  of  the 
Roman  Imprisonment.  But  in  none  can  we  trace  so 
clearly,  as  in  the  two  successive  addresses  to  Corinth, 
the  fluctuations  of  feeling  —  the  change  of  plan  —  the 
effect  produced  by  the  tidings  from  his  converts  on  the 
Apostle  —  by  the  conduct  and  words  of  the  Apostle  on 
his  converts.  Writers  of  fiction  sometimes  tell  their 
story  through  epistolary  correspondence.  The  story  of 
the  real  life  of  the  Apostle  is  told  through  the  medium 
of  the  two  letters  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  has  been 
here  attempted  to  present  that  story  in  its  different 
aspects,  as  it  is  gradually  unrolled  before  our  eyes. 

The  arrangement,  which  has  been  planned  with  a 
view  to  these  several  points,  is  as  follows : 

Each  Epistle,  and  each  Section  of  each  Epistle,  is 
prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  render  intelligible  the  position  which  the  Apostle 
takes  up.  Each  Section,  wherever  the  case  admits  of 
such  a  distribution,  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
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results,  either  in  Christian  history  or  Christian  truth, 
which  that  Section  has  contributed  to  establish.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  14th  Chapters 
of  the  First  Epistle,  these  remarks  have  necessarily  as- 
sumed  the  form  of  distinct  Essays  on  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  Apostolical  Eucharist  and  Worship,  and  the 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  especial  object  of  each  particular  argument. 

To  each  Section  I  have  attached  a  Translation  and 
appended  a  Paraphrase  of  its  contents.  For  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Translation  is  made,  I  refer  to  the 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  The  Paraphrase  is 
intended  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
Sections,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  annotations. 
The  risk,  -thus  incurred,  of  diluting,  and,  it  may  be 
feared,  at  times  lowering  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
the  original,  is  obvious.  But  the  convenience  of  pre- 
senting the  argument^  in  a  brief  summary  is  such  as  to 
overweigh  the  contrary  disadvantages. 

In  the  Notes,  I  have,  as  a  general  rule,  given  only 
such  quotations  as  seemed  absolutely  needed  to  establish 
the  points  in  question ;  and  have  also  excluded  all  re- 
ference to  individual  commentators.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  me, 
they  have  all  been  consulted ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no 
interpretation  of  a  passage  has  been  rejected  or  adopted, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  for  or  against  it.  Special  explanations  or 
annotations  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  cases  ; 
namely,  where  the  interpretations  have  in  themselves  a 
distinct  historical  value,  as  representatives  of  great 
schools  of  theology,  or  where,  as  often  in  the  case  of 
Bengel,   the   wisdom   or  beauty   of    their    expression 
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demands  a  distinct  record ;  or  finally,  where  the  works 
referred  to  are  repertories  of  quotations  £rom  Jewish 
or  classical  authors,  as  in  the  case  of  Wetstein,  Schottgen, 
Lightfoot,  and  Heydenreich.^ 

The  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  has  never  been 
disputed ;  and,  as  the  internal  evidence  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  that  genuineness  without  any  external 
support,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject  than 
to  point  out  the  great  interest,  attaching  to  two  abso- 
lutely undisputed  documents  of  such  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  period.  Whatever  facts  or  statements 
are  proved  by  these  Epistles,  will  be  accepted  as  proved 
by  the  severest  criticism  that  has  ever  been  applied  to 
any  ancient  remains  of  whatever  kind. 

The  Text  is  that  which  Lachmann  has  published  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  authentic  text  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  grounds  for  preferring  his  text  to 
any  other  are  elsewhere  stated.^  It  may  be  enough 
here  to  observe,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  differ- 
ences between  this  and  the  Received  Text  very  rarely 
afiTect  the  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  they  materially  in- 
crease the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  style;  and  it 
is  this  consideration  which  to  one  unskilled  in  MSS. 
is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  antiquity.  There 
is  a  rudeness  in  form,  an  abruptness  in  construction, 
a  vivacity  in  expression,  which  convey  an  irresistible 

1  Most  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  oon« 
tained  in  the  great  collections,  ancient  and  modem,  of  annotations  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  special  writers  on  these  two  Epistles  are  few  in 
number,  —  Hejdenreich,  Billroth,  Osiander,  Mejer,  and  Reiche,  in  Ger- 
many, are  the  most  important.  To  these  I  would  add  a  MS.  commentary 
on  a  large  portion  of  these  Epistles  hy  Mr.  Price,  to  which  I  had  the  advan- 
tA^e  of  access  several  years  ago,  when  I  first  undertook  this  work. 

^  See  Professor  Jowett*8  Preface  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.     « 
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impression  of  primitive  originality,  analogous  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  ancient  edifice  compared 
with  a  modern  imitation. 

The  variations  in  the  Received  Text  ^  are  inserted  at 
the  foot  of  the  Text,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
of  perpetual  recurrence  (such  as  oura>  for  ourcog^  and 
ia-riv  for  ea-ri  before  vowels).  In  the  Commentary  they 
are  only  noticed  in  caSes  either  where  the  authority  is 
nearly  equal,  or  where  they  suggest  some  general 
remark. 

For  the  sake,  of  understanding  the  occasional  refer- 
ences to  the  MSS.  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  giving  in  a 
concise  form  the  basis  of  the  Text  which  has  been 
followed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  extract  from  the  pre- 
faces of  Wetstein,  Tischendorf,  and  Dean  Alford,  in  their 
respective  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  names 
of  the  chief  MSS.  on  which  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  is  founded. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  contained, 
with  more  or  less  completeness,  in  eleven  uncial  MSS. 
written  between  the  4th  and  9th  centuries. 

The  5th  century.    A.  ''the  Alexandrine,'*  in  the  British  Museum. 

Deficient  2  Ck)r.  iv.  13 — zii.  6. 
„  B.  "  the  Vatican,**  at  Rome. 

„  C.  "  of  Ephrem,**  at  Paris.    Deficient  1  Cot.  i. 

1,  2;  vii.  18— ix.  6;  xiii.  8— xv.  40;  2 
Ck)r.  X.  8— xiii.  13. 
The  6th  century.     D^  *'  Claromontanus**  (so  called  from  Beza's  belief 

that  it  was  taken  from  the  Monastery  of 
Clermont,  near  Beauvais),  in  the  Imperfal 

*  The  only  important  variations  are  those  in  1  Cor.  vii.  5, 33,  Ix.  15, 
xiii.  3,  zv.  51 ;  2  Cor.  z.  12,  xiL  1. 

'  So  called  from  an  erroneous  supposition  of  its  being  a  continuation  of 
Beza*s  MS.  D. 
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Library  at  Paris.  It  has  been  touched 
bj  several  hands^  whose  corrections  aro 
marked  D^.  D«.  m 

The  6th  century.     E.  Once  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds  at 

Paris,  and  hence  called  ^\  Sangermanen8i8y*' 
but  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  faulty  copy 
ofD. 

The  10th  century.  F«  *'  Augiensis  "  (so  called  from  the  Monastery  of 

Reichenau — "  Augia  major  "  or  "  dives  ** — 
in  Switzerland),  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
Deficient  1  Cor.  iii.  8—16;  vi.  7—14. 

The  9th  century.     G.  "  Boernerianus**    (so  called  from  Professor 

Boemer,  its  former  owner),  in  the  Roynl 
Library  at  Dresden.  Deficient  the  Bnmn 
asF. 

The  6th  century.  H.  ^'Coislinianus**  (so  called  from  its  first  pos- 
sessor Bishop  Coislin,  of  Metz),  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Paris.  A  mere  fragment, 
only  containing  fifteen  verses  of  the  First 
Epistle  (x.  22—29,  and  xi.  9—16.) 

Tlie  7th  century.    Y\  "  Coislinianus  1"  (so  called  from  the  samo 

Bishop),  at  Paris.  A  fragment,  only  con- 
taining two  verses  of  the  First  Epistle 
(vii.  39,  xi.  29),  and  three  of  the  Second 
(iii.  13,  ix.  7,  xi,  33). 

The  9th  century.      J.  ^' Angelicus  Romanus"  (so  called  from  the  An« 

gelican  Library  in  which  it  is  contained), 
at  Rome.     With  this  most  of  the  readings 
of  the  Received  Text  agree. 
>,  K,  "  Mosquensis,"  at  Moscow.     Deficient  1  Cor. 

i.  1 — vi.  13;  viii.  7—11. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  Epistle  I  have  subjoined 
in  an  Appendix,  the  apocryphal  correspondence  between 
the  Corinthians  and  St.  Paul,  preserved  as  canonical  in 
the  Church  of  Armenia. 


NOTE 


ON 


THE  CORRECTED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  EPISTLES 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


In  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611^  the  Epistles  were  translated 
by  the  Fifth  out  of  the  Six  Companies  or  Committees  appointed 
for  the  whole  work.  It  consisted  of  seven  persons^  Dr.  Barlow^ 
Dr.  Hutchinson^  Dr.  Spencer^  Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Rabbett,  Mr. 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Dakins ;  each  of  whom  translated  a  part,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  whole  Committee. 

To  which  of  these,  therefore,  the  translation  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  in  its  present  form  is  to  be  ascribed,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  But  inasmuch  as  the  version  of  these 
Epistles  in  IGll,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  Bible,  was 
professedly  based  on  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  of  1568,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  alterations  from  that  earlier  Version  are  very  slight,  the 
virtual  translators  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  we  now 
have  them,  are  those  who  were  concerned  in  that  work  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  these,  the  name  of  the  translator  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  learned  from  the  initials  affixed,  G.  G.  —  Dr. 
Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  Second  Epistle 
having  no  such  marks,  its  translator  is  not  known.  ^ 

I  have  given  here  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
such  corrections  only  as  were  required  for  the  sake  of  more 
faithfully  representing  the  sense  of  the  original.  They  are  as 
follows :  ^ 

»  See  "The  English  Hexapla,"  pp.  143,  156. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  mode  adopted  to  denote  these  correctionp, 
^ce  p.  2*2. 
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(I)  Such  as  are  produced  by  a  restoration  of  the  text  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  as  represented  by  Lachmann. 

(II)  Such  as  are  produced  by  a  better  system  of  punctuation. 

(III)  Such  as  are  produced  by  tratipposing  the  words  into 
a  nearer  conformity  with  the  original  order. 

(IV)  Such  as  are  produced  by  bringing  out  the  emphasis  of 
words>  apparent  in  the  original  text  either  from  the  use  of  the 
pronoun*  or  from  the  place  of  the  words  in  the  sentence. 

(V)  Such  as  are  required  by  inaccuracy  of  translation.  Of 
these  inaccuracies : 

(1)  Some  few  are  from  mere  carelessness^  without  any  au- 
thority in  the  Beceived  Text>  or  any  assignable  motive :  e*  g. 
in  1  Cor.  i.  4  **  Jesus  Christ "  is  substituted  for  "  Christ  Jesus ;" 
in  1  Cor.  L  7  *'  coming "  for  "  revelation  ^  (this  is  peculiar  to 
the  Version  of  1611);  in  1  Cor.  iii.  19  "own**  is  inserted,  in 
vii.  37  it  is  omitted. 

(2)  Some  few  must  probably  be  ascribed  to  theological  fear 
or  partiality.  In  I  Cor.  ix.  27  the  word  aSoKifios  is  translated 
"  cast  away,"  instead  of  its  usual  rendering,  "  reprobate,"  appa- 
rently in  order  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  might 
fall  away  from  grace.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  27  the  words  ia-Oitf  ^  irtin^ 
are  rendered  **  eat  and  drink,"  in  order  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  the  Eucharist  might  be  received  under  one  kind. 

(3)  Some  few  are  not  so  much  inaccuracies  as  obsolete  ex- 
pressions. In  1  Cor.  iv.  4  ifiavr^  avvoiBa  is  rendered  ^*  I  know 
nothing  by  myself,"  where  "  by  "  is  used  in  a  provincial  and  an- 
tiquated sense  for  "  against."  The  word  "of"  is  used  for 
"  from,"  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  6,  '*  heareth  of  me ; "  "  unto "  for 
«^by,"  in  2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  "  without"  for  "  beyond,"  in  2  Cor.  x. 
15;  and  so  with  others.  Under  this  head  should  perhaps  be 
placed  the  rendering  of  SovXos  by  "  servant,"  instead  of  **  slave," 
which  originated  partly  in  the  fact  that  **  servants  "  at  the  period 
of  the  Translation,  being  of  a  more  servile  character,  might 
more  properly  be  taken  as  the  class  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
domestic  slaves,  partly  in  the  fact  that  our  word  '^  slave "  is 
comparatively  modern,  and  is  only  used  twice  in  the  Authorised 
Version, — Jer.  ii.  14;  Rev.  xviii.  13. 

(4)  Some  are  not  mistranslations  so  much  as  retentions  of 
the  original  Greek  (or  Latin)  words,  a  practice  which  increased 
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in  the  two  versions  of  1568  and  1611 ;  e.  g.  "mysteries**  for 
fLvanipia,  instead  of  "fecreto;"  '^  heresies  "  for  aipiarus,  instead 
of  "  sects  ;*•  **  charity  '*  fpr  arfdirri,  from  the  Vulgate  caritas,  in- 
stead of  **  fow.** 

(5)  Some  are  occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Greek 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  there  are  three  classes 
of  cases. 

(a)  The  Greek  aorist  is  usually  rendered  by  a  present  or  per- 
fect. That  in  some  cases  it  may  or  must  be  so  rendered>  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  But  its  preterite  signification  is  so  much 
the  most  usual^  that  I  have  thought  it  best^  as  a  general  rule^  so 
to  represent  it  in  the  English.  As  a  remarkable  instance  may 
be  quoted  1  Cor.  vL  11,  **  Ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified, 
ye  were  justified ; "  instead  of  **  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified, 
ye  are  justified. ** 

(b)  The  article  is  imperfectly  given  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Thus  in  1  Cor.  i.  22,  ^lov^aiot  and "^EXX^^i^e^  are  rendered  "the 
Jews  **  and  "  the  Greeks,**  instead  of  "  Jews  **  and  "  Greeks  ;**  a 
slight  variation,  but  one  which  mars  the  full  force  of  the  meaning, 
**  such  characters  as  Jews,"  or  "as  Greeks.**  In  1  Cor.  v.  9, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sypay^a  iv  rfj  hrurroX^y  "  I  wrote  in  the  [or 
*  in  my ']  Epistle,**  is  rendered  "  I  wrote  in  an  Epistle,"  which 
conveys  a  sense  only  compatible  with  the  (erroneous)  supposition 
that  there  was  a  lost  Epistle.  At  the  same  time  there  are  cases 
where  the  rule  can  hardly  be  applied,  as  in  MaKeBoves^  MaKeSoa^ 
in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4,  or  in  the  title  of  the  Epistles  IIpo?  Ko/atv- 
0iav9. 

(c)  The  universal  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses 
mi^es  it  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between  "might"  and 
**  may,**  which  in  classical  Greek  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
optative  in  those  cases  where  our  idiom  requires  "  might."  But 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aorist,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  by  rendering  the  subjunc- 
tive "may  "  as  often  as  possible.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  iBoOrf 
fjLO^  •  .  •  arff€\o9  Sarava,  lya  fis  Ko7uul>i^rj^  "  there  was  given  me 
a  messenger  of  Satan  that  he  may  buffet  me,"  the  English  idiom 
would  admit  and  perhaps  require  "  might ;  '*  but  the  possible 
force  of  /KoXa<^%  ca^^  o°'y  be  shown  by  retaining  ^*  may.'* 

(6)  There  is  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  various  sLades 

ft  2 
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of  meaning  in  words,  and  a  consequent  carelessness  as  to  Vang, 
if  possible,  one  and  the  same  English  word  for  one  and  the  same 
Greek  word.  Beyond  a  certain  point  such  uniformity  and  ex- 
actness are  unattainable.  The  diversity  of  the  two  languages 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  even  in  the  original  language  the 
same  word  is  used  often  in  such. different  senses,  as  to  render 
the  same  version  impossible.  But  within  reasonable  limits 
the  object  may  be  secured ;  and  in  a  style  like  the  Apostle's^ 
where  so  much  turns  on  the  use  of  particular  words,  such 
precision  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  therefidre  been 
my  object  to  select  in  each  case  the  English  word  which^  ^ther 
from  its  own  appropriateness,  or  from  its  being  the  one  most 
generally  used,  would  most  easily  represent  the  Greek  word 
wherever  it  occurred ;  if  possible  not  using  the  same  English 
word  for  more  than  one  Greek  word,  nor  translating  the  same 
Greek  word  by  more  than  one  English  word,  or  at  most  two 
(and  two  are  always  sufficient),  so  as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a&j 
confusion  between  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  one  English 
word  which  will  meet  every  use  o(  irapeueaXaiv  and  its  derivatives. 
But  (with  perhaps  one  exception,  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  toi^  Kvpwp  Trap^ 
BKoKsaa,  where  the  context  compeb  us  to  throw  into  it  the 
sense  of  ^^  entreaty  ")  every  passage  may  be  rendered  either  hj 
**  exhort "  or  '^  comfort'"  Instead  of  this,  the  Authorised  Yernoa 
has  used,  almost  indiscriminately,  "  comfort,**  **  console,**  "  be- 
seech,** **  entreat,**  "  desire,*'  "  exhort :"  e.  g.  in  2  Cor.  L  3, 4, 5, 
6,  7,  where  the  force  of  the  passage  mainly  depends  on  the  re- 
currence of  precisely  the  same  word,  and  where  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  reason  for  altering  it,  it  is  translated  six  times 
*^  comfort,*'  and  four  times  "  consolation.** 

Again,  Suvafiis  may  mostly  be  translated  with  equal  propriety 
"  power,**  or  "  strength,"  or  in  some  passages  the  one,  in  some 
the  other  may  be  more  appropriate ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  "  infirmity,*'  or  **  weakness,*'  as  a  rendering  of  aadiveuu  But 
yet  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21 — xiii.  4,  where  the  whole  continuity  of 
thought  depends  on  the  opposition  between  the  two  being  vividly 
preserved,  aaffiveia  and  its  cognate  words  are  in  the  Authoris^ 
Version,  rendered  four  times  "  weakness,**  and  four  times  **  in- 
firmity;*' and  BvpafKs,  in  like  mannerj  twice  '^strength,**  and 
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three  times  ''power."  So  Uryvpof  and  St/varov  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  translated  ''  mighty,"  and  ''  strong ;"  but  for 
the  convenience  of  I  Cor.  i.  25 — 28,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 10,  I 
have  chosen  **  mighty  "  for  ia^pos,  aild  "  strong  "  for  huvaros. 
ifowria  and  its  derivatives  come  more  properly  under  the  name 
of ''right"  than  any  other  corresponding  English  word;  but 
^  power  "  will  perhaps  be  most  suitable  to  all  the  places  where 
it  occors.     See  especially  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

Xiyof,  in  all  cases  but  1  Cor.  i.  5,  may  be  translated  "  word." 
The  advantage  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  i.  17>  18. 

KpwBtp  and  its  derivatives,  which  in  these  Epistles  are  of 
frequent  and  emphatic  occurrence,  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  "judge ;"  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Siuxpivto  as  in 

1  Cor.  iv.  7,  xi.  29,   32,  and  avyKplvoD  as  in   1  Cor.  ii.  13; 

2  Cor.  X.  12.     See  especially  1  Cor.  ii.  i4,  15. 

X^^^  ^^7  ^  rendered  ''  grace,"  not  as  the  best  word,  but  as 
the  one  which  most  effectually  meets  all  the  cases. 

Sffi09,  Sryto^y  arfidlj^,  atflaa^i,  aryiocrvvrf,  which  are  respec- 
tively translated  *'  holy,"  "  saints,"  "  sanctify,"  "  sanctification," 
"  holiness,"  might  be  rendered  uniformly  by  adopting  through- 
out either  the  Latin  form, "  9aintly^\ "  saintSf^ "  sanctify, ^^  "  sanc^ 
tificaHoHy^  "  8aintHne$8y^  or  the  English,  **  holy^^  ^^the  holy  ones,^ 
**  hallow^  "  haUowing^  "  holiness,^^  And  iUcuos,  SiKatouv, 
Bacauxrvvfiy  might  be  either  *^ju8t,^  *^  to  justify,*  ^^  justice,**  or 
"  righteous^  "  to  make  righteoiLS,**  "  righteousness**  In  the  latter 
case  uniformity  is  hardly  possible.  But  in  the  former  I  have 
ventured  to  attempt  it,  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  ol  ayioi,  for 
which  I  have  still  retained  ^^  the  saints." 

These  are  the  most  important  cases  of  alteration.  The  fol- 
lowing may  also  be  mentioned : 

arythnf,  "  love." 

figfiatovp,  "  to  confirm ;"  tcvpovvt  "  to  establish." 

Sioiicow*, '* minister ;"  SouXoy,  "slave;"  xnrrjpsrrfs,  "servant," 

Bo/cifAi],  "  proof,"  and  its  derivatives,  "  approved,"  «'  unap- 
proved." 

huiBriKfi,  "  covenant" 

Ixavof,  "  suflScient."     See  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  iii.  6. 

OKifisiv,  0\i^i9,  "trouble;"  Xuirn,  Xvireiv,  "sorrow,"  "to 
make  sorry." 
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9c6arfuo9i  "  world  ;**  aMuy,  **  age*" 

KarapyBiv,  **  to  make  to  vanish  away.*' 

KarcLprrO^uVf  "  to  join  together.** 

teav)(a<rdaij  **  to  boast.** 

XaX«,  **  I  speak  ;**  X^  and  ^/a4  "  I  say,"  or  «  I  tell.** 

TrhroiOa,  *^  I  have  confidence  ;**  dapp&,  **  I  am  bold  ;**  j(a^'p^' 
**  I  rejoice,**  except  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 1. 

tUvov^  **  child ;"  kitttao*,  "  babe ;"  ircuZiov,  "  litUc  child  ;**  i/ior, 
"  son.**    See  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

The  perpetually  recurring  particle  hi  I  have  rendered  by 
"but,**  "and,**  and  "now;**  reserving  the  longer  forms  of 
"  howbeit,**  &c  for  aXKd. 

For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  proper  emphasis  on  *'  man  ** 
for  av0p<aTro9y  I  have  substituted  ^'  one  **  in  the  translations  of 
oihiis  and  rtSf  wherever  they  occur. 


The  agitation  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, which  has  arisen  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  may 
make  it  necessary  to  state  explicitly  that  the  translation  here 
given  is  not  put  forward  as  a  sample  of  what  would  be  desirable 
in  a  popular  and  authorised  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
My  object,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  to  put  the  English  reader 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  possession,  not  merely  of  the  sense,  but 
of  the  abruptness,  the  obscurity,  the  singularity  of  the  style,  of 
the  original  text :  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  felt  justified  in 
sacrificing  much  of  the  perspicuity  and  convenience  of  diction, 
which  no  translation  designed  for  general  use  could  venture  to 
abandon. 
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FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   THE   CORINTHIANS. 


COBINTH,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  was  very  different 
from  the  city  of  which  we  read  in  the  narratives  of  Corinth  at 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  supremacy  which  *f*|,^^ 
bad  been  enjoyed  at  earlier  periods  of  Greek  history  EpUties. 
by  ArgoSy  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  in  turn,  had,  in  the  last 
stages  of  that  eventful  drama,  come  round  to  Corinth,  often 
before  the  ally  and  rival,  but  never  till  the  last  years  of  its  in- 
dependent existence  the  superior,  of  the  other  Grecian  common- 
wealths. "When  the  native  vigour  of  the  other  states  of  Greece 
had  been  broken  by  the  general  submission  to  Alexander  and 
his  successors*,  Corinth  rose  at  once  to  that  eminence  which 
the  strength  of  her  position  as  the  key  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  convenience  of  her  central  situation  for  purposes  of  commu- 
nication and  commerce,  would  naturally  have  secured  to  her. 
Accordingly,  the  last  glory  of  the  Martinmas  summer  of  Greece, 
in  the  days  of  the  Achsean  League,  was  shed  almost  exclusively 
on  Corinth.*     Here  the  nominal  independence  of  the  Greek 

^  An  excellent  description  of  the  state  of  Corinth  at  this  period  is  to  be 
found  in  Leake's  Morea,  vol.  iii.  c.  28.  Compare  also  the  quotations  from 
classical  authors  in  Wet8tein*s  Notes  on  1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  the  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  vol.  i. 
eh.  12 ;  and  the  article  *'  Corinthus**  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography. 

•  "  Corinthus  totius  GrsBciie  lumen.** —  Cic,  pro  Leg.  Man,  5,  "  Achai» 
caput,  GnecisB  decus.** — Fhrtu,  ii.  16,  1. 
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nation  was  proclaimed  by  Flamininus.  Here  also  descended 
the  final  blow  bj  which  that  show  of  freedom  was  destroyed 
bj  Mummius.  The  greatness  of  the  closing  history  of  Corinth 
is  best  attested  by  the  greatness  of  its  falL  The  triumph  of 
Mummius  was  the  most  magnificent  which  the  temple  of  Ca- 
pitoline  Jove  had  ever  witnessed*  As  a  storehouse  of  Grecian 
art  and  civilisation^  it  seems  to  have  been  held  equal  to  Athens 
itself.  For  months  and  years  it  became  the  quarry  from  which 
the  Roman  nobles  adorned  their  villas  with  marbles^  paintings^ 
and  statues.  The  mass  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  melted  down 
in  the  general  conflagration,  was  so  great  that  the  rich  material 
formed  from  it  was  currently  known  in  the  empire  under  the 
name  of  ^^  Corinthian  brass."  A  still  stronger  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  was  furnished  by  the  precautions  which  the 
conquerors  took  against  its  again  becoming  the  centre  of  that 
national  life  of  which  it  had  been  the  last  home.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  entirely  disarmed,  and,  for  a  hundred  years,  it  was 
literally  a  city  of  ruins. 

The  recollection  of  its  greatness  in  the  last  days  of  Chreece, 
as  well  as  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation,  caused  Ju- 
lius Caesar  to  select  it  as  the  site  of  a  Soman  settlement,  which 
he  established  under  the  title  of  ^'Colonia  Julia  Corinthus,'* 
or  '^  Laus  Juli  Corinthus,"  in  the  same  year  (b.  c.  46)  in 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  policy,  he  founded  a  similar 
colony  at  Carthage.  This  "  New  Corinth "  accordingly  be- 
came,  like  its  predecessor,  but  by  a  more  direct  and 
capital  of  formal  acknowledgment,  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  ^^  southem  division  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Greece,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Achsea ; "  in  other  words, — 
inasmuch  as  this  southern  division  comprehended  the  whole 
country  south  of  Thessaly,  and  as  the  northern  division  of 
*^  Macedonia  "  had  never  imbibed  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  Gre- 
cian culture, — the  capital  of  Greece  itself. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  political  position  of  Corinth,  which 
naturally  drew  the  steps  of  the  Apostle  to  its  walls,  lends  a 
special  interest  to  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  its  inhabitants. 
When  labouring  there,  he  was  labouring  not  merely  for  Corinth, 
but  for  the  great  people  of  which  it  was  now  the  representative ; 
the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  were 
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in  fact — as  U  implied  in  the  opening^  of  the  second — Epistles 
to  the  whole  Greek  nation:  thej  included  within  their  range 
not  merelj  Corinth  the  capital,  but  Athens  the  university,  of 
Greece ;  and  spoke  not  only  to  those  who  had  listened  to  him 
in  the  house  of  Justus  and  Gains  or  the  synagogue  of  Crispus, 
but  to  those  who  had  heard  him  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Acro« 
poUs  or  on  the  rock-hewn  seats  of  the  Areopagus.  Most  of  the 
Churches  to  which  his  Epistles  were  written,  although  nomi« 
nally  Gentile,  were  communities  in  which  the  Jewish  element 
was  predominant,  or  exposed  to  influences  which  rendered  his 
notice  of  it  predominant.  The  First  Epbtle  to  Co-  The  Co- 
rinth, alone  of  the  larger  Epistles,  addresses  itself  chureh*  tha 
to  a  Church  where  the  Gentile  element  is  stronger  chief  exam- 
than  the  Jewish;  or,  at  least,  where  Christianity  is  aOentiie 
expressly  exhibited  in  its  relation  to  the  feelings,  cus-  Church. 
toms,  and  difficulties^  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  Christians. 
The  importance  with  whioh  these  Epistles  are  thus  invested  is 
evident.  Greece,  indeed,  was  now  a  subject-province  without  life 
or  energy  of  its  own ;  Grecian  religion  and  philosophy  were  very 
different  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles ;  the 
illustrations  of  these  Epistles  have  to  be  sought,  not  from  Plato, 
but  from  Plutarch ;  not  from  Sophocles,  but  from  Mcnander; 
not  from  the  unadulterated  purity  of  Athenian  taste  and  know- 
ledge, but  from  the  mixed  populations  and  mixed  belief  of  a  de- 
generate race,  bound  together  under  the  sway  of  the  pro-consul 
Gallic.  Still,  with  every  drawback,  we  are  here  allowed  to 
witness  the  earliest  conflict  of  Christianity  with  the  culture 
and  the  vices  of  the  ancient  classical  world ;  here  we  have  an 
insight  into  the  principles^  which  regulated  the  Apostle's  choice 
or  rejection  of  the  customs  of  that  vast  fabric  of  heathen  society 
which  was  then  emphatically  called  "  the  world ;  "  here  we 
trace  the  mode  in  which  he  combated^  the  false  pride,  the  false 

^  2  Cor.  i.  1 :  *'  The  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the 
saints  which  are  in  all  Achaia.** 

«  See  1  Cor.  v.  1—10;  vi.  1,  10,  12  ;  vii.  12— 24;  viii.  1—13;  ix.21,  22; 
X.  20,  21 ;  xi.  2 — 16.  The  grounds  of  these  allusions,  and  of  all  which 
follow,  will  be  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  Epistles. 

»  See  i.  17;  iii.  4,  18—23;  iv.  7—13;  vi.  4, 12-20  ;  viii.  1—7;  x.l— 15, 
23—33;  xii.  xiv.  xv.  35 — 41. 
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knowledge,  the  false  liberality,  the  false  freedom,  the  false  £s- 
play,  the  false  philosophy  to  which  an  intellectual  age,  espe- 
cially in  a  declining  nation,  is  constantly  liable;  here,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings,  his  allusions  and  illustrations 
are  borrowed  not  merely  from  Jewish  customs  and  feelings,  but 
from  the  literature,  the  amusements,  the  education,  the  worship, 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome.^  It  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
it  were,  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  in  the  midst  of  questions 
evoked  by  his  own  peculiar  mission,  watching  over  churches 
of  his  own  creation ;  ^^  if  not  an  Apostle  to  others,  doubtless  to 
themS'*  not  pulling  down,  but  building  up,  feeling  that  on  the 
success  of  his  work  then,  the  whole  success  and  value  of  his 
past  and  future  work  depended.  *^  The  seal  of  his  Apostleship 
were  they  in  the  Lord."  ' 

From  this  general  character  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  we 
Outward  ^^^  ^^^  dcsccnd  iuto  the  minuter  details,  which  illus- 
appearance  tratc  morc  particularly  the  circumstances  under  which 
0  onnt  .  ^j^^  First  Epistle  was  written.  The  outward  aspect 
which  the  city  of  Corinth  presented  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  is 
well  known.  From  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  or  huge 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  was  situated,  the  eye 
takes  in  at  a  glance,  what  is  slowly  conveyed  by  books,  the 
secret  of  its  importance,  as  in  classical,  so  also  in  sacred  his- 
tory. To  the  right  and  to  the  left  extend  the  winding  shores 
of  the  "  double  sea,"  whose  blue  waters,  threading  their  way 
through  islands  and  promontories  innumerable,  o])en  to  east 
and  west  the  communication  which  made  it  once  and  again  the 
natural  resting-place  in  the  Apostle's  journeys.  From  that 
little  bay  at  Cenchreas  he  was  to  take  his  departure  for  Ephesus 
and  Jerusalem;  up  the  course  of  that  western  gulf  lay  the 
direct  route  to  Rome  and  to  the  far  West,  which  even  now  he 
hoped  to  follow,  and  along  which,  at  his  second  visit,  he  sent 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  front  lie  the  hills  of  northern 
Greece;  and  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  discerned  by  the  glitter  of 
its  crown  of  temples,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  last  scene  of 
St.  Paul's  preaching  before  he  crossed  the  Saronic  gulf.     Be- 

»  See  iii,  1,  2,  13  ;  iv.  9,  13  ;  ix.  24—27 ;  xi.  14  ;  xii.  12—26 ;  xv.  31,  33. 
2  Cor.  ii.  14— 16;  v.  10. 
'  1  Cor.  ix.  2.  »  Ibid. 
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liind  rise  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  the  highlands  of 
Greece ;  into  their  remote  fastnesses  there  was  no  call  for  the 
Apostle  to  enter;  and  accordingly,  in  the  city  which  guards 
their  entrance,  we  see,  in  all  probability,  the  southernmost 
point  of  his  future  travels.  What  was  the  appearance  of  the 
city  itself  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  it  by  Pausanias  one  hundred  years  later.  At 
present  one  Doric  temple  alone  remains  of  all  the  splendid  edi- 
fices then  standing ;  but  the  immediate  vicinity  presents  various 
features  to  which  the  Apostle's  allusions  have  given  an  im- 
mortal interest.  The  level  plain,  and  the  broken  gullies  of  the 
isthmus,  are  still  clothed  with  the  low  pine,  which  can  still  be 
identified  by  its  modern  name  (irsv/cqy,  from  whose  branches 
of  emerald  green  were  woven  the  garlands  for  the  Isthmian 
games,  contrasted  by  the  Apostle^  with  the  unfading  crown  of 
the  Christian  combatant.  In  its  eastern  declivities  are  to  be 
seen  the  vestiges  of  that  '  stadium  ^'  in  which  all  ran  with 
such  energy  as  to  be  taken  as  the  example  of  Christian  self- 
denial  and  exertion.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  may  be  traced 
the  vast  area  of  the  amphitheatre^,  which  conveyed  to  the 
Corinthians  a  lively  image  of  the  Apostle's  "  fighting  with 
beasts*,"  or  of  his  "  being  set  forth  as  the  last  in  the  file  of 
combatants  appointed  unto  death,"  a  "  spectacle  to  the  world, 
to  angels,  and  to  men."^  Around  stood  the  temples  resting  on 
their  columns  —  columns  of  the  "  Corinthian  order "  which 
made  the  name  of  "  Corinthian  buildings "  (Ephyrseas  sedes) 
proverbial  for  magnificence ;  and  which  standing  as  they  did  in 
their  ancient  glory  amidst  the  new  streets  erected  by  Cassar  on 
the  ruins  left  by  Mummius,  may  well  have  suggested  the  com- 
parison of  the  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious  ^  marbles',''  surviving 

^  See  Sibthorpe'fl  Flora  Graeca,  vol.  x.  p.  39.  pi.  949. 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

»  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  *'  race."    Leake's  Morea,  iii.  286. 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  The  remains  of  the  theatre  are  close  to  the  stadium. 
(Leake's  Morea,  iii.  286.)  Those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  nearer  to  the  forum, 
(ib.  244.)  Its  area  is  290  feet  by  190,  i.  e.  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
Verona.  At  one  end  are  the  remains  of  a  subterraneous  entrance  for  wild 
beasts  or  gladiators.  As  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it,  it  may  be  later 
than  the  time  of  the  Apostle. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  32.  •  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 
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the  conflagration  in  which  all  meaner  edifices  of  wood  and 
thatch  had  perished.^ 

It  is  not  80  easy  to  imagine  the  internal  as  the  external 
Internal  ^^^P^ct  of  the  citj.  That  it  was  Bipia  a  flouriahing 
oonditiooof  town  is  clear.  The  commerce  which  had  been  sua- 
pcnded  during  its  centmy  of  descdation,  had  now  had 
nearly  another  century  to  recover  itself;  and  the  attempt  of 
Nero  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus^  very  nearly  about  the 
time  of  the  Epistle,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  it  as  an 
Greek  eiri-  emporium  between  the  East  and  West.  The  Isthmian 
luntion.  games,  too,  which  even  during  the  time  g£  its  desertion 
had  still  been  celebrated  under  the  charge  of  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Sicyon,  attracted  many  strangers  to  the  spot  every 
alternate  year,  and  were  afterwards  continued  even  down  to 
the  time  of  Julian.^  Though  less  remarkable  for  its  wealth 
than  in  its  earlier  days,  it  must  have  been  conspicuous,  as  is 
implied  in  various  passages  in  these  Epistles',  amongst  the 
poverty-stricken  towns  of  the  rest  of  Greece.*  With  the  con- 
fluence of  strangers  and  of  commerce,  were  associated  the  luxury 
and  licentiousness  which  gave  the  name  of  Corinth  an  infamous 
notoriety^  and  which,  connected  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  of  Aphrodite  with  religious  rites,  sufficiently  explain 
the  denunciations  of  sensuality  to  which  the  Apostle  ^ves 
utterance  in  these  Epistles^  more  frequently  and  elaborately 
than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  celebrated  for 
maintaining  the  character  of  a  highly  polished  and  literary 
society,  such  as  (even  without  taking  into  account  its  connexion 


^  1  Cor.  ill.  12.  See  Paus.  Cor.  i.  3 ;  ii.  7.  Ilejdenreicb,  Frolegom.  in 
Ep.  I.  ad  Cor.  p.  vii. 

^  Paus.  Cor.  2.     Libanius,  D,  xxv. 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  8  ;  xvi.  2  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  10 ;  ix.  2,  6—11. 

*  Lucian  introduces  Masrichus  as  rbv  TrXovmov,  t6v  vavv  wXovmov^  t6v  Ik 
KopipQoVy  Tov  TToXXa'c  oXicalaQ  fx®*"""*  ^^'  '»»'«'f"OC  'Api(rr^f,  trXowrio^  kolI 
aitroQ  o'l'.  —  Dial.  Mart.  xi.  1.  See  also  tbe  passages  from  Aristides  and 
Alciphron,  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

^  In  the  words  Koptv9taZi<r9aif  KopipGia  Kopa,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  tbe  numerous  passages  quoted  at  length  in  Wetstein 
on  1  Cur.  i.  2,  from  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Dion  Chrysostomus, 
Athcnseus,  Lucian,  and  Eustathius. 

•  1  Cor.  V.  1 ;  vi.  9—20;  x.  7,  8;  2  Cor.  vi.  14— vii.  1. 
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with  Gredc  ciyiliflation  generally)  furnishes  a  natural  basis  for 
much  both  of  the  praise  and  bbme  with  wfaioh  the  First  Epistle 
abounds,  in  regard  to  intellectual  gifts.^  ^  At  Corinth,  you 
would  learn  and  hear  even  from  inanimate  objects  " — so  said  a 
Greek  teacher  within  a  century  from  this  time — ^*  so  great  are 
the  treasures  of  literature  in  every  direction,  wherever  you  do 
but  glance,  both  in  the  streets  themselves  and  in  the  colonnades ; 
not  to  q)eak  of  the  gymnasia  and  schools,  and  the  general  spirit 
of  instruction  and  inquiry.**  * 

Thus  far  it  was  merely  the  tyi>e  of  a  Greek  commercial 
city,  such  as  might  have  existed  in  the  earlier  ages  Foreign 
of  (jrecian  history.  But  the  elements  of  which  its  ^an«nto- 
population  was  composed  were,  in  great  part,  such  as  Perian- 
der  would  have  been  startled  to  find  under  the  shadow  of  his 
ancient  citadeL  The  Greek  language  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Greece  and  in  the  East  generally,  was,  except  on  coins  and  in 
legal  documents,  the  general  medium  of  communication.  But 
to  many  oi  the  Corinthians,  as  to  the  Apostle  himself,  it  was 
doubtless  an  acquired  tongue.  The  new  inhabitants,  to  the 
Somans  at  least,  were  known  by  a  new  name,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  old  Greek  inhabitants ;  not  ^*  Corinthii,"  but 
**  Corinthienses."  *  The  settlement  of  Cassar  consisted  not  of 
native  Greeks,  but  of  foreigners*;  some,  doubtless,  were  Italians, 
descendants  of  the  first  colonists  from  Csesar's  army.^  But 
most  even  of  the  original  settlers  were  freedmen^;  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  Corinthian  names  which  occur  in 

*  1  Cor.  i.  22— ii.  16  ;  i.  4,  5;  iv.  7,  8 ;  viii.  1  ;  x.  15  ;  xiii.  1 — 9  ;  xv.  35. 
'  Aristides  in  Neptun.  p.  23,  in  Wetatein  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

*  Festus :  *^Corinthien$es  ex  eo  dici  coepenint,  ex  quo  colon!  Corinth um 
sunt  deduct!,  qui  antea  Corinthii  sunt  dicti.**  This  was  afler  the  analogy  of 
Hi^panienses  and  Hispam,  SicUienses  and  Siculi.  In  Greek  the  distinction 
was  not  made,  else  the  Epistles  would  have  been  addressed  irpog  KoptvOulg, 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  infer  from  this,  or  from  any  other  of  the 
facts  here  mentioned,  that  Latin  was  habitually  spoken  at  Corinth ;  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Epistles  repels  such  a  hypothesis. 

^  Paus.  Cor.  2:  KopivBov  oUovtrtv  ovBtic  rdv  dpxait»»y  ~-' liroiKoi  ii  airoora' 
Xiyrtg  vrrh  'Pwfiaiufv. 

*  TO  9TpariutTu:6v, — PluL  Casar,  c.  5. 

^  Strabo,  viii.  520  A. :  iro\i>v  Si  xpovov  iprjfioc  fttivaoa  >/  KopttSog  dvtXrf^Ori 
iraXiv  vv6  K^aifapoQ  rov  Ctou  Sid  rt'iv  tv^^Aav  itroiKOVQ  trifit^/oMTog  rov  diriXiv 
$fpiK0v  yiyovg  w\ii<rrovQ.    Uc  visited  Corinth  just  aflcr  the  settlement. 
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the  New  Testament^  are  mostly  such  as  indicate  a  servile 
origin.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  much  closer  intercourse 
between  Greece  and  the  East,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  would  make  itself  espedally 
felt  in  a  commercial  city  like  Corinth.  The  Orontes  (to 
use  the  expression  of  Juvenal)  could  certainly  have  mixed  its 
waters  with  those  of  Pirene  before  it  was  finally  blended  with 
the  Tiber.  And  at  this  moment  there  was  a  reflux  of  the 
Jewish  population  from  Rome  back  towards  the  East,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  exile  lately  published  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.^  A  Jewish  synagogue  existed  with  its  rulers;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  Apostle*s  converts  were  familiar  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  of  those  who  appear 
as  bearing  distinctly  Greek  or  Roman  names — Erastus*  So- 
sthenes,  Crispus,  and  Justus — two  at  least  were  Jews,  and  one 
a  proselyte.  Situated  as  it  was,  half-way  between  Rome  and 
Ephesus,  men  of  all  nations  seem  to  have  been  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  to  one  and  the  other  through  Corinth. 
Aquila  of  Pontus,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  are  heard  of  now  at 
Rome^,  now  at  Corinth*,  now  at  Ephesus.*  Phoebe  of  Cen- 
chreae  goes  without  difficulty  from  Corinth  to  Rome.^  Fortu- 
natus,  Achaicus,  and  Stephanas  went  from  Corinth  to  visit  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus.^ 

Such  was  the  city  of  Corinth  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle 
Arrival  of  entered  its  walls.  From  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
St.  Paul,  inhabitants  themselves  that  visit  could  have  attracted 
but  little  attention.  A  solitary  Eastern  traveller  (for  St.  Paul 
was  alone*  when  he  arrived)  would  be  lost  at  once  in  the  con- 
stant ebb  and  flow  of  strangers  crossing  each  other  at  the 
Isthmus.  But  by  the  Apostle  his  arrival  must  have  been 
regarded  as  of  supreme  importance.  It  was  the  climax,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  second,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of  his 
journeys.  On  his  previous  voyage  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  Barnabas  and  Mark,  both  closely  connected  with  the  parent 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  Barnabas  possessed  of  an  authority, 

*  1  Cor.  i.  14,  16 ;  xvL  17 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21—23  ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17. 

'  Acts  xviii.  2. 

'  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4.  *  Acts  xviii.  1,  2.  *  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

«  Rom.  xvi.  1.  M  Cor.  xvi.  17.  •  1  Thess.  iiL  1. 
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outwardly  at  leasts  hardly  inferior  to  his  own.  Now^  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  left  Antioch  completely  independent ;  Silas 
and  Timotheus  were  subordinate  to  him,  not  he  in  any  sense  to 
them ;  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  he 
was  evidently  determined  to  press  on  as  far  as  the  horizon  of 
his  hopes  extended.  These  hopes  were,  indeed,  even  then  con- 
fined to  Asia  Minor ;  but,  when  thrice  overruled  by  preter« 
natural  intimations\  he  at  last  took  the  resolution — memorable 
for  all  time — of  crossing  over  into  Europe.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  from  the  first,  he  had  resolved  to  reach  Corinth.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  an  onward  march;  and,  although 
his  departure  from  most  of  the  Macedonian  cities  was  hastened 
by  the  violence  of  the  Jewish  residents,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
was  proceeding  gradually  southward ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Athens,  he  paused  there,  not  as  a  final  resting-place,  but  merely 
to  wait  for  Silas  and  Timotheus^  and  at  last  impatient  of  the 
delay^  took  his  departure  and  arrived  at  Corinth.  Here  was 
the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  beyond  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  advanced.  Here,  not  for  a  short  period  of  three  weeks 
(as  mostly  heretofore),  but  for  a  time,  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
his  journeys,  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  found  his  first  Gentile  home. 
In  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  he  first  turned  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen. The  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  always  open  to 
strangers*,  provided  him  with  an  abode*^;  and  there,  in  company 
with  them,  according  to  the  rule  which  he  had  already  adopted 
in  JVIacedonia^,  he  maintained  himself  by  manual  labour  in  the 
trade  of  tent-making,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood  in 
his  native  city ;  and  his  frequent  allusions  to  it  imply  that  his 
appearance  at  Corinth  in  this  capacity  left  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression.  For  some  weeks  he  taught  in  the  syn-  Teaching  of 
agogue,  apparently  as  a  Jew ;  warned,  perhaps,  by  his  St  Paul. 
experience  in  the  northern  cities,  of  the  danger  of  exciting  an  op- 
position from  the  Jews  before  he  had  established  a  firm  footing. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  his  two  companions  from  Macedonia, 
probably  with  the  tidings  of  the  zeal  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians, which  incited  him  to  write  to  them  his  two  earliest  Epis- 
tles—  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  *^hc  was  pressed 

1  Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  10.  *  A<;t8  xvii.  15,  16.  »  1  Thess.  iii.  1. 

*  1  CJor.  xvi.  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5.        *  Acts  xviii.  2,  3.  '1  Thess.  ii.  9.. 
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in  die  spirit^"  and  '^  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah."^  Instantly  the  same  hostile  d^nonstratioiiSj  the 
same  burst  of  inyective^,  which  he  had  encountered  at  Thes- 
salonica  and  Beraea^  broke  out  in  Corinth  alsa  But  he  was 
now  determined  to  stand  his  ground;  and,  instead  of  giying 
way  to  the  storm  and  leaving  the  place,  he  fulfilled  the  prec^ 
of  the  Gospel',  partly  in  the  letter,  partly  in  the  spirit ;  he 
stood  up  in  the  sjmagogue,  and,  in  the  face  of  his  indignant 
countrymen,  shook  out  from  his  robes  the  dust,  not  of  ilie  <dty, 
where  he  determined  now  more  than  ever  to  remain,  but  of  the 
synagogue,  which  he  was  determined  now  finally  to  abandon, 
and,  leaving  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  declared  his 
intention  of  ^'  going  henceforth  to  the  Grentiles.''  He  had  not 
far  '^  to  go."^  Hard  by  the  synagogue  itself  was  the  house  of 
a  proselyte,  Justus,  which  he  turned  immediately,  so  to  speiJc, 
into  a  rival  synagogue.  His  congregation  consisted  partly  of 
the  Jews  who  were  struck  by  his  teaching,  amongst  whom  was 
to  be  reckoned  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whom  he 
baptized  with  his  own  hands.'  But  it  included  the  increaMi^ 
number  of  Gentile  converts,  amongst  whom  the  household  of 
Stephanas  were  the  earliest.  In  the  midst  of  this  mixed  au- 
dience he  "  sat'^,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Rabbis,  and  taught 
with  unabated  fervour  **the  Cross  of  Christ."^  The  only  fur- 
ther interruption  which  he  sustained  from  the  hostility  of  his 
countrymen,  was  the  tumult,  headed  by  Sosthenes,  the  succeesor 
of  Crispus:  but  this  was  baffled  by  the  imperturbable  indif- 
ference of  the  proconsul  Gallio,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  with  the  philosophical 
calmness  of  his  own  disposition,  positively  refused  to  hear  a  case 
which  appeared  to  him  not  to  fall  within  his  jurisdiction.® 

How  critical  this  epoch  was  considered  in  the  Apostle's 
ImDortance  ^^^^^  ^®  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  vision  which 
of  the  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  expulsion  from 

the  synagogue,  in  which  the  Lord  exhorted  him  to  lay 


crisis. 


^  Acts  xviii.  5.  *  avriTafftrofiivwVy  fiXaff^rjfiovin-uv,     Acts  xviii.  6. 

'  Matt.  X.  14.  *  7rop(v<rofiai.    Acts  xviii.  6.        *  1  Cor.  i.  14. 

c  iicdf^KTf,    Acts  xviii.  11.  ^1  Cor.  ii.  2. 

^  See  the  description  of  bis  character  in  the  quotations  in  Wetstein  on 
Acts  xviii.  12. 
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aside  all  fear,  and  to  speak  boldly.  The  promise  to  the  original 
Apostles, ''  1  am  with  you,"  was  distinctly  addressed  to  him, 
combined  with  the  declaration  that  the  reward  of  his  labour 
would  be  great — '^  for  I  hav«  much  people  in  this  city.*'^  The 
language  used  in  the  vision  implies  both  the  anxiety  imder 
which  he  laboured,  and  the  importance,  of  his  not  giving  way 
to  it;  as  though  he  felt  that  he  was  now  entering  on  a  new 
and  untried  sphere,  and  needed  special  support  to  sustain  him 
through  it. 

That  the  result  justified  the  experiment  is  known  to  us  from 
the  First  Epistle.  To  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  Effect  of  his 
such  as  that  which  existed  in  the  capital  of  Greece  teacbiDg. 
at  that  time;  to  a  worn-out  creed,  which  consisted  rather  in  a 
superstitious  apprehension^  of  unseen  powers  than  in  any  firm 
belief  of  an  over-ruling  Providence ;  to  a  worn-out  philosophy 
which  had  sunk  from  the  sublime  aspirations  of  Plato  and 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Aristotle  into  the  subtleties  of  the 
later  Stoics  or  Epicureans ;  to  a  worn-out  national  character,  in 
which  little  but  the  worst  parts  of  the  Greek  mind  survived, — 
the  appearance  of  a  man  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  belief,  dwelling  not  on  rhetorical  systems,  but  on  simple 
facts,  and  with  a  sagacity  and  penetration  which  even  the  most 
worldly-minded  could  not  gainsay,  must  have  been  as  life  from 
the  dead.  There  were  some  converts^  doubtless  from  the 
wealthier  citizens ;  but  the  chief  impression  was  produced  on 
the  lower  orders  of  society :  **  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  not  many  wise,"  but  slaves  and  artisans  formed  the  class 
from  which  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth  was  mainly  drawn. 
Through  all  these  converts  ran  the  same  electric  shock  ;  they 
became  a  distinct  body,  separate  from  their  countrymen  and 
neighbours,  and  in  their  own  persons  they  exhibited  the  most 
remarkable  outward  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  conversion ; 
not,  indeed,  by  their  altered  lives,  for  in  this  respect  they  were 

^  Acts  zviii.  10. 

•  See  the  sketch  of  Paganism,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Neander's  History 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

*  So  Erastus,  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  oUovofio^  ri/c  flroXfwc  (Rom.  xvi. 
23),  and  Crispus,  the  president  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xviii.  8  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  14),  are  mentioned  by  name.  Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  vii.  30,  31  ; 
and  xvi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7,  10.  *  1  Cor.  i.  26. 
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often  greatly  deficient^  but  by  the  sudden  display  of  ^ifta  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  they  had  either  not  possessed  before  or  possessed 
only  in  a  much  lower  degree.  To  the  Apostle  himself  they 
looked  with  a  veneration  which  must  have  been  long  unknown 
to  any  Grecian  heart  No  other  Christian  teacher  had  as  yet 
interfered  with  his  paramount  claim  over  them ;  he  was  '^  their 
father*  ;*'  and  by  his  precepts*  they  endeavoured  to  regulate 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

It  was  after  eighteen  months'  residence  amongst  such  fol- 
His  remorai  lowcrs  that  the  Apostlc  took  his  departure  from  tlie 
to  Ephwus.  p^f  |j  q£  Cenchrea5  for  Ephesus.     This  great  city  now 
became  his  home  even  more  than  Corinth  had   been  before. 
Thither  he  returned^  after  a  short  interval  spent  in  JudeaS 
and  followed  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  which  he  had  adopted 
at  Corinth ;  first  trying  to  establish  his  footing  in  the  synagogue, 
and  then  erecting  a  separate  school  or  synagogue  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  converts.     Thus  passed  away  three  years  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Corinth.     Towards  the  end  of  this 
period  he  received  accounts  which  greatly  agitated  him.     The 
Corinthian  Church,  like  almost  all  the  early  Christian  socie- 
ties, combined  two  distinct  elements  :  first,  that  consisting  of 
Jews  or  of  proselytes,  formed  from  the  class  which  the  Apostle 
had  originally  addressed,  and  therefore  exercising  considerable 
influence  over  the  whole  body  of  which  it  was  the  nucleus ; 
secondly,  the  mass  of  Gentile  converts  which  sprang  up  during 
the   latter   stages   of  the  Apostle's   preaching,  and  which  at 
Corinth,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  have 
Disorders      much   Outnumbered    the  others.*       While    St.    Paul 
rfnthUin^     remained  at  Corinth,  the  jealousy  between  these  two 
Church.       sections  of  the  Church  had  lain  dormant ;  but  when  he 
was  removed,  their  animosities,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the 
factious  spirit  so  inveterate   in  the  Greek  race,  burst  forth ; 
and  the  Christian  community  was  divided   into   various  par- 
ties, formed   by  the   various  crossings  of  these  two  main  di- 
visions.    The  Gentile  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  both  from 
their  superior  numbers,  and  also  from  the  as  yet  undiuiinished 


1  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  15  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  «  7rapavo<Tnc.    1  Cor.  xi.  1. 

»  Acts  XX.  31.  *  See  1  Cor.  xii.  2. 
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nfluence  of  tbe  Apostle.  But^  whether  from  the  visit  of  Peter 
lad  **the  brethren  of  the  Lord,***  or  teachers  preaching  in 
heir  name,  or  from  some  unknown  cause^  the  Jewish  partj% 
kfter  St.  Paul's  departure,  gained  sufficient  ground  to  call 
liemselves  by  a  distinct  name,  and  to  impugn  his  authority, 
irst  covertly  ^  and  then  a  few  months  later,  openly  and  vehe- 
nently.^  In  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  visit 
;o  £phesus,  the  Corinthian  Church  had  also  received  the  in- 
itructions  of  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher  Apollos,  who  had 
>een  sent  thither  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  and  his  name  thus 
lad  become  a  rallying  point  for  one  section  of  the  Church, 
—probably  that  which  hung  half-way  between  the  extreme 
Fewish  and  the  extreme  Gentile  party.  Apollos  himself  had 
eft  Corinth,  and  returned  to  Ephesus^ ;  but  his  partisans  still 
^ntinued  to  foment  the  factions.  To  the  evils  of  this  party 
(pirit  was  added  the  tendency  of  the  Gentile  faction  to  carry 
lieir  views  of  freedom  to  the  extreme  of  license.  The  prodi- 
gy which  disgraced  the  heathen  population  of  Corinth  was  not 
mly  practised,  but  openly  avowed,  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
ZJhristian  liberty.^  The  disputes  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
ind  the  boundaries  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  parts  of 
he  community  were  so  little  regarded,  that  lawsuits  between 
Dhristians  were  brought  into  the  Roman  and  Greek  courts  of 
ustice.^  The  sacrificial  feasts  were  attended  without  scruple, 
jven  when  held  in  the  colonnades  of  the  temples.*  The  Chris- 
;ian  women  threw  off  the  head-dress  which  the  customs  of 
jrreece  and  of  the  East  required^ :  the  most  solemn  ordinance 
)f  Christian  brotherhood  was  turned  into  the  careless  festivity 
)f  a  Grecian  banquet.^®  And  even  the  better  points  of  their 
character,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  Apostle's  commen- 
lations  and  of  their  own  advance  in  Christian  knowledge  and 
X)wer,  had  been  pushed  to  excess.  The  strong  taste  for  intel- 
ectual  speculation,  which  three  centuries  of  political  servitude 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

'  The  more  detailed  representation  of  this  party  is  reserved  for  the  notes 
n  1  Cor.  i.  10,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Epistle. 
»  1  Cor.  ix.  1—5.  *  2  Cor.  x.— xii. 

»  1  Cor.  xvi.  12.  «  V.  1 ;  vi.  10.  ^  vi.  1—8. 

•  viii.  4—13  ;  X.  14—33.  »  xi.  2—16.  ><>  xi.  17—34. 
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had  not  been  able  to  enbdue  in  the  Greek  inind,  led  diem  to 
attach  an  undue  importance  to  those  points  in  their  teabhers^  or 
in  Christianity  itself^  which  most  nearlj  resembled  the  rhetorical 
display  or  the  logical  subtleties  in  which  the  sojdiists  and  rhe- 
toricians of  later  Greece  indulged :  hence  apparently  the  slight 
put  by  some  on  the  simplidty  of  the  preadiing  of  Paul^ ;  hence 
the  exaltation  of  purely  intellectual  excellences,  and  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crudifizion  of  Christ,  and  the  general  ResnrrectioD) 
the  exaggeration  of  purely  intellectual  diflSculties* ;  hence,  in 
some  instances,  an  adoption  of  the  extreme  yiew  of  some  of  the 
old  philosophers,  r^arding  an  entire  separation  from  the  world 
as  necessary' ;  hence  an  over-estimate  of  those  preternatural 
gifts  which  tended  to  astonish  and  excite,  and  an  unjust  de- 
preciation of  those  which  tended  only  to  instruction  and  to 
improvement.^  These  views,  combined  with  an  overweening 
consciousness  of  the  position  which  the  Corinthian  congr^a- 
tion  held  in  the  Christian  world  as  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  all  the  Gentile  churches,  not  only  induced  them  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  other  Christian  bodies^  but  also 
soured  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  extinguished  the  light  of  Christian  love,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  mark  of  every  Christian  sodetj.* 
With  these  dangers,  which,  as  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
Gentile  element  in  Corinth,  affected  the  larger  part  of  the 
community,  were  united  others  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
The  Jewish  part  of  the  Church  was  not  likely  to  amalgamate 
easily  with  such  excessive  views  of  liberty  as  were  popular  at 
Corinth ;  and,  although  at  present  they  were  not  suflBciently 
powerful  to  make  their  influence  generally  felt,  yet  their  ex- 
aggerated scruples,  on  the  subject  of  sacrificial  feasts^  and  of 
mixed  marriages,  increased  the  difSculties  of  the  Gentile  be- 
lievers* ;  and  there  were,  besides,  mutterings  of  discontent 
and  suspicion  against  the  Apostle,  which  already  foreboded  the 
storm  that  was  to  break  out  a  few  months  later  against  his 
character  and  authority.^ 

'  li.  1—5.  »  i.  17,  18;  ii.  1  ;  viii.  1 ;  xv.  35.               »  viL  1-^. 

♦  xii.  1— xiv.  40.  *  i.  2  ;  iv.  7,  8  ;  vii.  17  ;  xi.  16  ;  xiv.  36. 

^  vi.  1  ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1 ;  xvi.  14. 

7  viii.  1—12.  8  vii.  12—16.                                »  ix.  1—8. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  was  unprepared  for 
sudi  intelligence.  The  constant  communication  be-  xidinin  «£ 
tween  Corinth  and  Ephesus  must  have  brought  him  tbtM  dis- 
continual  information  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
Church;  and  he  had  sent  Timotheus,  his  favourite  pupil,  to 
recall  to  them  the  image  of  his  teaching  and  life,  which  he  knew 
from  report  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  hold  upon  their  recol- 
lections ;  and  probably  also  (though  this  is  not  expressly  stated) 
to  communicate  to  them  the  intention  which  he  had  then 
formed,  of  leaving  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  springs 
crossing  the  .^^ean  Sea  to  Greece,  and  paying  two  visits  to 
Corinth, — one  immediately  on  his  landing,  and  a  second  later 
on  in  the  year,  after  seeing  the  Churches  in  Macedonia.  Ti- 
motheus'  was  accompanied  by  Erastus^  in  all  probability  the 
same  as  the  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who  would  thus  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  recommend  him  to  the  Corinthian  congregation.  But% 
after  the  departure  of  these  two  men,  the  rumours  became  still 
darker ;  and  two  points  in  particular  seem  to  have  determined 
the  Apostle  to  take  some  strong  measures  to  check  the  growing 
evil.  One  was  the  information  which  he  received  from  the 
household  of  Chloe — whether  resident  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus 
it  is  diflScult  to  say,  —  that  the  factions  had  reached  a  formi- 
dable height^,  and  that  their  disputes  had  descended  even  into 
social  life  and  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  Christian  worship.^ 
The  other^  and  more  alarming,  was  the  fact  of  an  incestuous 
marriage,  scandalous  even  to  the  heathen,  of  a  man  with  his 
father's  wife.^  This,  combined  with  the  general  accounts  of 
their  state,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Apostle  to  send  at  once 
to  Corinth  without  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  Timotheus,  to  insist  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  offender  from 
the  Christian  community^  and  then  to  delay  his  own  visit  to 
Corinth  till  after  his  visit  to  Macedonia,  so  as  to  leave  time  for 
his  injunctions  and  his  warnings  to  have  their  proper  effect^ 

*  iv.  17;  Acts  xix.  22.        '  Acts  xix.  22;  Rom.  xvi.  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

'  It  is  assumed  throughout  these  pages  that  there  were  no  Tisits  of  St  Paul 
to  Corinth  besides  those  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  1 ;  xx.  2. ;  and  no  Epistles 
except  the  two  now  extant  in  the  New  Testament.  The  grounds  for  this 
assumption  will  appear  in  the  notes  on  2  Cor.  ii.  1;  1  Cor.  y.  9. 

*  1  Cor.  L  10— iv.21.  »  xi.  18. 

*  V.  1.  »  V.  3.  »  xvi.  1,  6,  7;  2  Cor.  i.  15 ;  il  9. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  himself  at  this  conjnno- 
SitiutioD  of  ^^^^  were  such  as  to  render  the  reception  of  this  news 
St.  Paai  at  peculiarly  trying.  Whilst  the  Corinthian  ChristiaDs 
tion  df^theee  ^^  hecn  thus  indulging  their  own  speculations  and 
tidingi.  passions,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemphition  of  their 
own  greatness  and  dignity^  he  had  for  three  years  been  con- 
tinuing his  labours  in  a  city  hardly  less  important  than  Corinth 
itself,  —  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Corinth  was  of  Greece. 
In  Ephesus  he  had  supported  himself,  as  in  Greece,  with  his 
own  handsS  and  devoted  himself,  with  all  the  ferrour  of  his 
impassioned  character,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life*,  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Churck'  His  labours,  too,  had  extended 
from  Ephesus  to  the  cities  in  the  adjacent  district;  and  pro- 
bably in  some  of  these  journeys  he  underwent  those  hard- 
ships of  which  he  speaks  as  recent,  ''perils  from  the  robbers" 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  afterwards  seized  on  a 
later  Apostle  in  the  same  vicinity^ ;  "  perils  from  the  *  river- 
torrents,*  ^  which  so  characterise  the  winter-travels  of  all  those 
regions.* 

It  may  therefore  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Apostle  would 
Arrival  of  a  scizc  the  first  Opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his 
theCo-"*°™  own  wounded  feelings,  and  of  his  sense  of  the  sin  of 
riiithiaiw.  his  convcrts.  Such  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
in  the  arrival  at  Ephesus  of  three  trustworthy  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church — Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Stephanas^, 
bearing  an  epistle  from  that  portion  of  their  body  (at  this  time 
by  far  the  largest)  which  sincerely  reverenced  the  Apostle's 
authority,  asking  for  a  solution  of  various  questions  which  their 
internal  disputes  had  suggested,  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
of  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  of  spiritual  gifts^  and  cont^ning 
also  assurances  of  their  general  adherence  to  his  precepts.®  A 
reply  to  these  questions  required  a  detailed  letter  from  himself; 
and  this  at  once  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances rendered  it  the  most  important  emergency  in  which  (so 
far  as  we  know)  he  had  ever  been  called,  up  to   this   time, 

1  Acts  XX.  34.  *  lb.  31.  »  1  Cor.  xv.  30—32. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23.  »  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

•  1  Cor.  xvi.  17.  '  vii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1.  *  xL  2. 
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to  express  himself  in  writing.  Whether  the  Epistle  Tbe  First 
to  the  OaUtians  was  composed  before  or  after  this 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  great  as  were  the 
principles  involved  in  that  controversy,  the  situation  of  the 
Churches  in  Galatia  —  in  secluded  villages  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor  —  bore  no  comparison  with  the  situation  of  a  con- 
gr^ation  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  in 
the  capital  of  Greece.  That  congregation,  in  which  the  Apostle 
had  laboured  with  unusual  exertions,  and  apparently  with  un- 
usual success,  was  torn  by  factions,  and  marred  by  extrava- 
gances, which  would  bring  disgrace  on  the  Christian  name,  and 
break  up  the  foundations  of  Christian  tociety.  The  feelings 
of  St  Francis,  in  foreboding  the  corruptions  of  his  Order; 
of  Luther,  on  hearing  of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants  of 
Snabia,  or  the  enormities  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  — 
afford  a  £unt  image  of  the  Apostle's  position  in  dealing  with 
the  first  great  moral  degeneracy  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  But 
if  the  importance  of  the  crisis  demanded  the  utmost  energy, 
so  also  it  demanded  the  utmost  wisdom.  Of  all  the  Epistles, 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  so  systematically  arranged,  or  in  which 
the  successive  steps  of  the  Apostle's  mind  are  so  clearly  marked, 
as  this;  and  we  can  therefore  unfold,  with  more  than  usual 
confidence,  the  process  of  its  composition. 

The  Apostle  was  at  Ephesus.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
presume  that  any  traces  of  the  scenes  from  which  g^^^  ^^ 
he  wrote  are  discernible  in  his  Epistle ;  nor  are  the  **»«  EpUtic; 
features  of  that  city  so  marked  as  those  of  Corinth. 
Yet  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  and  of  the  theatre,  still  visible 
in  the  grassy  sides  of  Mount  Prion,  may  have  suggested  or 
confirmed  the  allusions  already  mentioned  to  the  athletic  and 
dramatic  spectacles  of  Greece.  And  the  magnificent  pile  of  the 
Temple  of  Artemis,  which  overhung  the  harbour,  must  have 
presented  to  him,  even  in  a  more  lively  form  than  his  recollec- 
tions of  Athens  and  Corinth,  the  splendour  and  the  emptiness 
of  the  Pagan  worship  of  that  age. 

The  Epistle  was  sent  from  Ephesus,  or  from  some  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus  ^  at  the  close  of  the  three     Time  of 
years  spent  there  by  the  Apostle^  but  whether  before     spring. 

^  1  Cor.  XTi.  5,  S,  19  (cp.  Acts  xviii.  24, 20) ;  xv.  32.    '  Acts  xix.  10;  xx.  1, 31. 
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or  after  the  tumult  of  Demetrius  is  uncertaiiL  It  must  bave 
been  written  in  the  spring,  as  Pentecost  is  spoken  of'  as  not 
far  distant ;  and^  if  so,  the  allusions  it  contiuns  to  the  Jewish 
passover'  become  more  appropriate.  The  precise  date  after  the 
Christian  era  can  only  be  fixed  -by  a  general  determination  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Acts.  For  practical  purposes  it  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  his  conversion,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

It  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  last  lines^  not 
Amanuen-  ^7  ^^^  AposUe's  own  hand,  but  by  an  amanuensis'; 
^  not  in  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that  of  Sosthenes 

also, — whether  the  successor  of  Crispus,  as  president  of  the 
Corinthian  synagogue^,  or  another  of  the  same  name>  cannot  be 
determined.  This,  then,  is  the  group  which  we  must  conceive 
as  present,  if  not  throughout,  at  least  at  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle.  There  is  Paul  himself,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  bearing  in  the  pallor  and  feebleness  of  his  firame,  traces*  of 
his  constant  and  recent  hardships;  his  eyes  at  times  stream- 
ing with  tears  of  grief  and  indignation^ ;  the  scribe,  catching  the 
words  from  his  lips  and  recording  them  on  the  scroll  of  parch- 
ment or  papyrus^  which  lay  before  him.  Possibly  Sosthenes  was 
himself  the  scribe ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  conceive  him  not  only 
transcribing,  but  also  bearing  his  part  in  the  Epistle ;  at  times 
with  signs  of  acquiescence  and  approbation,  at  times,  it  may  be, 
interposing  to  remind  the  Apostle  of  some  forgotten  fact,  as  of 
the  baptism  of  the  household  of  Stephanas®,  or  of  some  possible 
misapprehension  of  what  he  had  dictated. 

He  opens  his  Epistle  with  that  union  of  courtesy  and  sa- 
Contents  of  g^^city  wliich  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  all 
the  Epistle,  j^jg  addresses,  and  at  once  gives  utterance  to  expres- 
sions of  strong  thankfulness  and  hope,  excited  by  all  that  was 
really  encouraging  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corinthian 
Church. « 

The  preface  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  statement  of 
his  complaints  against  them. '°       First,  he  touches  the  most 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  *  V.  7,  8  ;  xv.  20.  »  xvi.  21.         *  Acts  xviii.  17. 

*  Gal.  vi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  27  ;  iv.  10.  «  2  Cor.  ii.  4. 

7  See  2  John  12;  2  Tim.  it.  13.     *  See  i.  16.      »  i.  1—9.    ><>  i.  10— vi.  20. 
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obvious  evil — that  of  the  Factions^  which  he  pursaes  through 
the  several  digressions  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  Then,  after 
a  short  explanation  of  the  motives  of  his  Epistle,  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Timotheus,  and  of  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth^,  he 
proceeds  to  the  case  of  the  Incestuous  Marriage  ^  which  forms 
the  chief  practical  occasion  of  his  address,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  solenm  and  earliest  extant  form  of  the  expulsion  of  an 
offender  from  the  Christian  society.^  This  subject,  like  that  of 
the  Factions,  is  followed  out  through  the  various  thoughts  near 
or  remote  which  it  suggests ;  in  part,  perhaps,  in  a  note  or 
appendix  subsequently  added.^ 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  immediate  grounds  for  censure, 
he  proceeds  to  answer  in  detail  the  questions  contained  in  their 
letter.^  This  letter  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  unrolled 
before  him,  in  order  to  glance  at  each  of  their  difficulties,  as  he 
turns  to  their  objections,  sometimes  quoting  their  very  words, 
sometimes  re-stating  them  in  his  own  language.^  Of  these,  the 
first  relates  to  the  subject  of  Marriage^ ;  and  there  he  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  his  advice  rests  solely  on  his  own  authority, 
not,  as  usually,  on  the  express  command  of  Christ  The  second 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  Sacrificial  Feasts^;  in  discussing 
which  hb  mind  is  for  a  moment  drawn  aside  from  the  inmiediate 
object  of  the  Epistle  by  the  recollection  of  that  darker  enemy 
which,  in  the  now  increasing  Jewish  faction,  aimed  its  in- 
sinuations at  his  character  and  authority.  ^^  The  third  point  in 
the  letter  of  the  Corinthians  was  a  profession  of  adherence  to 
his  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  their  assemblies*^,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  they  had  a  question  to  propose  to  him 
regarding  the  spiritual  gifts.**  But  before  the  Apostle  could 
answer  this,  he  was  reminded  of  the  complaints,  which  he  seems 
to  have  heard  from  other  quarters,  of  the  conduct  of  the  women 
in  the  Christian  assemblies*',  and  of  the  factious  spirit  which 
had  disturbed  even  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er  *^ ;  and  it 
is  not  till  he  has  disposed  of  these  that  he  returns  to  the  question 
of  the  Gifts.*'      It  is  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  he 

>  i.  10— iv.  13.  «  iv.  14—21.  »  v— vi.  20.  *  v.  3,  6. 

*  T.  9 — vi.  9.  •  vii.  1 — xiv.  40.  ^  vii.  1;  viii.  1;  xi.  2;  xii.  1. 

*  vii.  1—40.  •  viii— xi.  1.  ><>  ix.  1-7.  "  xi.  2. 

"  xii.  I.  "  xi.  3-16.  "  xi.  17-34.        ^^  x.  xi-xiv. 
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bursts  forth  into  the  fervent  description  of  Christian  Love, 
which,  as  it  meets  all  the  various  difficulties  and  complunts  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  Epistle,  must  be  regarded  as  the  climax 
and  turning  point  of  the  whole.  ^ 

Whether  the  doubts  respecting  a  future  Resurrection  had 
been  communicated  in  their  letter  or  from  some  other  source^  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  The  subject  from  its  greatness 
stands  alone,  and  has  all  the  completeness  of  a  distinct  com- 
position, in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end.* 

With  this  the  Epistle,  properly  speaking,  terminated.  But 
there  still  remained  the  time  and  mode  of  its  transmission. 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  who  had  brought  the 
letter  from  Corinth,  though  intending  ultimately  to  return 
thither,  were  at  present  at  Ephesus,  apparently  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  remaining  some  time  longer.'  Timotheus,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  natural  messenger,  had  just  departed.^ 
Apollos,  whose  connexion  with  Corinth  and  presence  at  Ephe- 
sus would  have  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  naturally 
held  back  from  visiting  a  city  where  his  name  had  been  made 
the  watchword  of  a  party.^  But  there  was  a  little  band  of 
Christians  to  whom  had  been  deputed  the  charge  of  collecting 
contributions,  under  the  Apostle's  sanction,  for  the  Christian 
poor  in  Judsea.^  These  men  were  now  at  Ephesus ;  and  Titus 
—  one  of  St  Paul's  Gentile  converts  —  apparently  from  some 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them  to  Corinth,  whither 
they  were  proceeding  immediately  to  prepare  the  collection 
which  the  Aposfle,  on  his  subsequent  arrival,  was  to  carry  or 
send  on  to  Jerusalem.^  Such  precautions  show  the  critical 
position  in  which  the  Apostle  felt  himself  placed  in  regard  to 
the  Corinthian  Church.  But,  although  the  closing  words  of 
the  Epistle  relate  to  the  matters  of  external  business  with  which 
these  precautions  were  connected,  it  is  only  by  implication  that 
his  feelings  are  perceived ;  and  the  Epistle  is  concluded  (with 
the  exception  of  one  severe  expression  which  seems  to  betray 

*  xiii.  ^  XV.  '  xvi.  17. 

*  xvi.  10.  *  xvi.  12.  6  2  Cor.  viii.  17—24. 
^  2  Cor.  xii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 5,  and  the  Notes  on  xvi.  12. 
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the  anxiety  and  indignation  working  within ')  with  the  usual 
cahnneds  and  gentleness  of  the  Apostle's  parting  salutations. ' 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  First  Epistle  must  be  reserved 
for  the  Introduction  to  the  Second ;  but  the  reverence  Efiects  of 
with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the  next  generation  ^^  Epiatie. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  same  Church  about  fifty  years 
later :  "  Take  up  the  Epistle  [evidently  the  First  Epistle]  of 
the  blessed  Paul^  the  Apostle ;  what  was  it  that  he  first  wrote 
to  you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  ?  Of  a  truth  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that  he  warned  you  in  his 
Epistle,  concerning  himself,  and  Kephas,  and  Apollos,  because 
as  well  then  as  now,  you  formed  parties."' 

'  xTi.  22.  '  zyL  1—24.  *  Clem.  £p.  i.  47. 
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The  variations  from  the  Authorised  Version  in  the  following 
Translation  are  thus  indicated :  — 

1.  The  letter  Q)  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  an  alteration  consequent 

on  the  adoption  of  Lachmann's  text  (2nd  edition, lS42-^0). 

2.  The  letter  (')  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  an  intended  improyement  in 

rendering.  Where  the  alteration  extends  over  more  than  one  word,  its 
termination  b  denoted  bj  (0»  thus:  *'are  'in  mj  power/** 

3.  The  letter  (*)  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  an  alteration^  bj  transposing 

the  words  into  a  nearer  conformitj  with  their  original  order.  Where 
this  is  consequent  on  Lachmann*s  text,  the  Q)  and  Q)  appear  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  end  of  the  alteraUon  is  denoted  by  (^0>  ^^  •  *^  ^Hl^ist 
Jesus/'  - 

4.  The  letter  (®)  between  two  words  denotes  an  onusnon  from  the 

Authorised  Version.  Where  this  is  consequent  on  an  improye- 
ment  in  translation,  the  (**)  is  inserted  alone,  thus :  **  Since 
both  *  Jews  require  signs.**  Where  it  arises  from  a  yariation  in 
the  Greek  Text  the  (®)  and  (^)  are  combined,  thus :  **  ererj 
place,    ^    theirs  and  ours.** 

5.  The  Italics  of  the  Authorised  Version  are  abandoned :  and  when  the 
.    words  designated  bj  them  are  superfluous  they  are  struck  out  without 

notice.    Italics  are  used  solelj  to  denote  emphasis. 

6.  The  Divisions  of  the  Sections  are  made  according  to  the  arrangement  in 

the  commentary,  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  notes  below  the  Greek  show  the  variations  of  the 
"Received  Text"  (Elzevir,  1624),  from  Lachmann's  Text 
These  are  fully  given,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  perpetual 
recurrence,  such  as  ovtg)  for  ovtwp,  iarl  for  iarlv,  Xip^erai 
for  \i]fJLylriTaif  &C, 

Some  doubtful  renderings  are  placed  as  notes  below  the 
English  Translation. 


For  a  general  statement  respecting  the  Greek  Text,  and  the 
Translation,  see  the  Preface. 
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FIB8T  EPIfiTLB  :  CHAP.  I.  1—7. 


Salutation  akd  Imtboductioh. 

riATAOS  [xXijTod  axocTToXop  •;fpi(rTo5  'Iijd-oS  SiA  &§- 
XTj/itaro^  asoS,  xa)  ScfO-flfVijj  o  oSfXcJ)©^,   *t^   6XxXi3<r/a  to3 

x7\,riTo7$  ayloig^  trhv  Toitnv  roT^  iinxahoufjJvois  to  opofta  rw 
xtjpiotj  ijjcuoy  *Ii3(roO  xp^trrod  iv  xarrl  tottcd,  ^aircSfy  xa)  i}fuSy. 
^;^rfpi^  wpy  xal  elpjvi}  axo  ^soS  warpo^  ^*ftaiy  xa)  xupiou 
'lij(roO  ^pKTToS. 

•  *Ii|<rou  Xfx^rov.  *  if  olJq?  ^i'  K.  fry.  ii'  XP-  'IiK***  •  'i^rmm  Tf  m(. 

1  T)AUL,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  ^^Chriat  Jesus'' 
JL    through  the   will   of   God,  and    Sosthenes  our    brother, 

2  unto  the  Church  of  God,  *^to  them  that  are  'hallowed  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  the  Church  which  is  at  Corinth",  to  them 
that  are  called  to  be  ^holy,  with  all  that   H»ll  upon  the  name 

3  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  in  every  place',  ®^  theirs  and 
ours :  grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father, 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


1 .  kXtitoq  rtirooToXoc*  The  two 
words  together  are  only  used 
here,  and  in  Rom.  i.  1.  icXiyroc 
may  be,  "  called  to  be  a  believer 
as  an  Apostle,"  according  to  its 
usual  sense  (in  verse  2,  and  vii. 
20,  21)  ;  or,  more  simply,  "  called 
to  the  state  of  an  Apostle." 

Sosthenes  is  possibly  the  ru- 
ler of  the  synagogue  in  Acts 
xviii.  17;  at  any  rate,  a  Christian 
well  known  to  the  Corinthians ; 
as  is  implied  both  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  (whether  as  the  com- 
panion or  amanuensis  of  the 
Apostle)  and  also  by  the  addition 
o  i\ce\(i)(iQy  "  the  brother,"  i.  e. 
"  the  person  well  known  to  the 
Christian  brotherhood."  Com- 
pare the  same  expression  applied 
to  Apollos,  xvi.  12 ;  to  Timo- 
theus.  Col.  i.  1  ;  to  Quartus, 
Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  and  a  similar  use 
of  it  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18.   Eusebius 


(H.  E.  i.  12)  makes  him  one  of 
the  Seventy  Disciples. 

2.  T^  UxXiitri^  Here,  as  in  all 
the  Churches  founded  by  himself 
he  addresses  the  actual  assembly 
or  congregation  of  Christians ; 
an  expression  which,  in  the 
case  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
not  personally  acquainted  (as  in 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  and,  perhaps, 
Eph.  i.  1),  is  omitted. 

fjyiatrfiiyoig  ....  frXiyroTc  dyloiCt 
"  called  "  or  "  converted  **  "  to  a 
state  of  holiness.**  The  inver- 
sion of  the  usual  order  of  irX^o-ic 
("  calling,"  "  conversion  **)  and 
ayiatTfioc  ("  holiness,"  "  sanctifi- 
cation  ")  exemplifies  the  freedom 
of  the  Apostle's  language  (com- 
pare ver.  11.).  There  is  some- 
thing almost  rhythmical  in  the 
inversion  of  the  clauses  in  B.  D. 

C  as  preserved  in  Lachmann's 

text 

€vy  natriv  Toig  iwiKaXovuiyois  ,  . 
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ToS  ^6od  TV]  Sod^/en}  ufjuv  h  ^pto'TiS  *Iij(ro5,  ^ori  tv  Tavrl 
f'jr'kovTla'Qr^Ti  iv  aurcp,  ev  Travr)  Xoyio  xa)  jroitrt)  yvoocrei^ 
^xadwg  TO  [utpTvpiov  To3  ^pttrroxi  iSsbaifoOr^  iv  vfuv,  "^  wtrrs 
vfjLoig  [17}  ua-TEpeitrdai  iv  /tijSsy}  ^apitrfiarif  aTrexie^ofjJvovg 
TT^y  aToxaXtA(/iy  ro5  kvploo  T^fJL&v  'I))(ro5  ^pierrou'     ^o^  xa) 

4  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 

5  which  'was  given  you  'in'  ^^Christ  Jesus'',  that  in  every  thing 

?re  'were  enriched  by  Him,  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  know- 
edge  :  even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you : 

7  so  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift,  waiting  for  the  'reve- 

8  lation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Who  shall  also  confirm  you 


• .  4/iwK.  This  may  be,  (1)  ^^I 
address  not  only  the  Christians 
of  Corinth,  but  those  of  Achaia 
generally,"  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  1 :  (2) 
**  I  address  not  only  the  natives 
of  Corinth,  but  the  numerous 
strangers  who  are  passing  to  and 
fro  through  it : "  but  ratiier,  (3) 
**  I  addr^  and  salute  not  only 
you,  but  all  Christians  through- 
out the  world."  This  last  sense 
seems  required  by  the  emphasis 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
CK  xayri  TOirff  and  ahruy  icai  rifiiiy, 
i.  e.  "  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
besides  your  own :  He  is  the 
Lord  of  all  of  them,  no  less  than 
of  me  and  of  you." 

gxtxaXovfJiiyoic  to  ovofia.  In  the 
LXX.  this  is  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  DC^^  \frf> ,  the  general  idea 
of  worship  or  praise.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  expresses  the  fur- 
ther idea  of  calling  to  aid  (comp. 
Acts  ii.  21 ;  ix.  14,  21  ;  vii.  59  ; 
Bom.  X.  13,  14;  2  Tim.  IL  22; 
and,  as  illustrated  by  popular  use, 

l^aitrofia  iwiKoXilffdai^  **  to  appeal 

to  the  emperor,"  Acts  xxv.  11, 
12,  &C.  As  applied  to  our  Lord, 
it  implies  the  consciousness  of 
Him  not  only  as  Lord,  but  as 
Saviour  and  Deliverer. 


5.  iirXovrltrdfjre,  "  ye  were  en- 
riched," i.  e,  "  at  the  time  of  your 
conversion,  when  the  favour  of 
God  was  bestowed  upon  you," 
referring  to  the  word&  rp  \apiTi 
^oOtitrg, 

6.  TO  ftafyrvpiov.  The  testimony 
borne  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Paul  was  confirmed  by  the 
gifts  which  followed  on  their 
conversion.  Compare  "  The  seal 
of  my  Apostleship  are  ye  in  the 
Lord,"  ix.  2. 

7.  This  refers  to  those  gifts  of 
insight  into  the  unseen  world, 
which  were  to  sustain  them  in 
their  expectation  of  the  time 
when  the  veil  of  this  outer  world 
should  be  withdrawn  (airoK-dXv- 
}piy)  and  Christ  Himself  revealed 
to  their  eyes.  Comp.  Tit.  ii.  13; 
Phil.  iii.  20. 

8.  "  And  this  hope  will  not  be 
baffled,  for  He  who  has  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  continue 
it  to  the  end."  oc  refers  (not  to 
Christ,  but)  to  God.  For  (1) 
Kal  (ie^atuKrei  evidently  refers 
back  to  i€t€aiu6ri  in  6.  (2)  ly 
r.  hfiipf;^  T,  K,  4.*  I.  x«  would  else  be 
hfJ^P^jf^  avTov.  (3)  6  ^£oc  is  the 
general  subject  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  therefore  repeated  in 
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xvpioo  TifjuSv  'IijeroS  ^pitrrod.     ^iri<rTo$  o  d^fo^,  Si*  ou  fxXi^ 
dijrf  §lg  xoivwviav  roS  uIo5  aurou  'Ii}(ro5  ^pitrrov  rou  xu^/ov 


i^fjiwy. 


unto    the    cnd^   ^blameless   in  tbe  day   of  our  Lord   Jeeus 
9  Christ.      God  is  faithful^  by  Whom  ye  were  called  unto  the 
''communion  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Terse  9.  For  the  sense,  compare 
PhiL  i.  6:  ''Being  confident  of 
this  very  thing  that  He  who  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  wiU 
continue  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ"  The  assurance  that  all 
will  in  the  end  be  well  with  God's 


servants  is  implied  in  the  veiy 
notion  of  religious  faith.  Tbe 
more  we  look  upon  ourselves  u 
dependent  beings,  the  more  im- 
possible does  it  seem  that  God 
should  ever  loosen  the  link  which 
connects  us  with  Himsel£ 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  L  1 — ^9. 

PAULy  whose  mission  to  be  an  Apostle  rests  on  the  will  of  God 
Himself y  and  Sosthenes  united  with  him  in  Christian  brother- 
hood^ send  their  usual  Christian  greeting  to  the  Corinthian 
congregation,  as  well  as  to  all  other  believers,  who  are  equally 
with  them  worshippers  of  our  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

My  first  feelings  are  thankfulness  for  the  manifold  gifts  of 
knowledge  and  teaching  given  to  you  at  your  conversion^  and 
hope  that  God  will  continue  the  good  work  which  He  has  thus 
begun. 


The  Apostolical  Salutations. 


The  praise  here  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthian  Church,  though 
not  greater  than  that  with  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thcssalonians  are  opened,  is  re- 
markable in  this  instance  as  being  addressed  to  a  Church  which. 
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in  the  oonrse  of  the  two  Epistles,  is  thought  deserving  of  severe 
censures.   Bat  in  considering  this,  it  may  be  observed  ^  ^^ 
that  the  praise  there  bestowed  on  faith  and  hcdiness  is  ttia^s  eeiee. 
here  afanost  confined  to  gifts  such  as  knowledge  and  g^^jK^^ 
wisdom^  which  were  obviously  not  incompatible  with  »«>  *»» 
the  moral  degradation  into  which  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  had  fallen.     And  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Apostle's  usual  manner  to  seize^  in  the  first  instance,  on  some 
point  of  sympathy  and  congratulation,  not  merely  from  a  pru- 
dential policy,  but  from  natural  courtesy  and  generosity.     It 
is  a  trait  well  illustrated  by  all  his  speeches  in  the  Acts.     Per- 
haps the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  onlj^ 
exception. 

This  practice  of  the  Apostle  is  an  exemplification  of  a 
general  rule,  according  to  which  Scripture  presents  The  ideal 
strongly  the  ideal  of  the  whole,  without  describing  JJ^fJJ* 
the  defects  and  sins  of  the  parts.  The  visible  society  Church. 
of  Christians  was  to  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  its  many 
imperfections,  the  representation  of  Messiah's  kingdom  upon 
earth : — *'  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people."  And 
thus,  although  the  Christian  congregation  in  each  city  or 
country  was  distinct  from  the  heathen  community  in  which 
it  was  situated^  it  yet  so  far  partook  of  the  character  of  what 
is  now  called  a  national  Church,  that  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Christian  representative  of  that  community.  A  Christian 
of  Corinth  or  Ephesus  might  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  to  the  other ;  but,  however  great  were  the  disorders 
of  the  one  or  the  excellencies  of  the  other,  there  was  no  call 
upon  him  to  exchange  the  communion  of  the  one  for  the  com- 
munion of  the  other,  unless  he  actually  ceased  to  be  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  city  of  Corinth  or  of  Ephesus,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  supposed  duty  of  gaining  proselytes  from  Christian 
conmiunities  difierent  from  our  own,  and  the  consequent  di- 
vision of  Churches  by  any  other  than  their  local  and  national 
designations,  are  ideas  alien  to  the  Apostolic  age;  and  have 
grown  up  in  modem  times,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  Western 
countries.  In  the  East,  the  ancient  view,  in  this  respect,  still 
on  the  whole  prevails. 
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"  Spartam  nactas  es :  banc  cxoma,"  wu  a  Tnnxim  o 
Btolicat,  no  less  than  of  Greciaa  wisdom.  No  Church  i 
ages  has  presented  a  more  striking  example  of  corrup 
laxity,  than  was  exhibited  at  Corinth.  Tet  the  Apost 
not  call  on  hie  converts  to  desert  their  city  or  their  comn 
and  he  himself  steadily  Bxes  hts  view  on  the  better  a 
redeeming  side. 
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CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
Chap.  L  10 ^VI.  20. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  Epistle,  I.  10 — IV.  20.,  is  based 
on  the  information  which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Co- 
rinth: and  of  this  information,  the  first  and  most  pressing 
subject  was  that  which  related  to  The  Factions. 


THE  FACTIONS. 
Chap.  L  10— IV.  20. 

In  the  ensuing  section  we  have  the  earliest  account  of  eccle- 
siastical party, —  of  that  spirit  which  has  in  subsequent  ages 
been  proverbially  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church.  But, 
though  in  principle  the  same,  in  form  it  is  so  different  from  the 
divisions  of  later  times  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  difference 
is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  schism  "  {<rxlfTfia\  to  a  moral  di-  Meaning  of 
vision.*  But,  instead  of  the  meaning  usually  assigned  to  "  »ciu«™-" 
it  in  later  times,  of  a  separation /rom  a  society,  it  is  here  used  for 
a  division  within  a  society.  These  factions  or  '^  schisms,"  there- 
fore, in  the  Corinthian  Church,  must  not  be  considered  as  dis- 
sentient bodies  outside  the  pale  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  but 
as  recognised  parties  of  which  the  community  itself  was  com- 
posed; corresponding  not  to  such  divisions  as  are  caused  by  the 
existence  of  Protestant  Churches  outside  the  Church  dependent 
on  the  See  of  Rome,  or  Dissenting  Churches  outside  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England,  or  Maronite  and  Nestorian  Churches 
outside  the  Greek  Church,  but  to  internal  divisions,  such  as  are 

*  In  classical  writings  it  is  always  applied  to  actual  rents  of  stone,  gar- 
ments, nets,  or  the  like,  as  in  Matt  ix.  16;  Mark  iL  21.  The  only  other 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^^  discord,  as 
here,  are  in  St.  John*s  Gospel  (John  vii.  43;  ix.  16;  x.  19).  The  classical 
word  for  which  trxi^fia  is  a  substitute  is  ardci^. 
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occasioned  by  the  conflicts  between  the  several  religious  or 
monastic  orders  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ChurcheSy  or  between 
political  and  theological  parties  in  the  nations  and  Chorches 
of  northern  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gronnds  of  dissension  were  wholly 
Gronnds  of  different  from  any  with  which  we  are  familiar.  They 
diTuion.  were,  doubtless^  aggravated  in  Corinth  by  the  conflux  of 
various  elements,  the  result  of  its  commerce  and  situation,  and 
by  the  tendency  to  faction  which  had  long  characterised  the 
Greek  race,  and  been  stigmatised  as  the  peculiar  malady  (poaw) 
of  the  old  Greek  commonwealths.  But  the  especial  occasion 
was  the  same  which  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Apostolical  age,  and  which  has  never  since  been  found  in  any. 
At  no  subsequent  period  have  Christian  communities  been 
agitated  as  all  then  were  by  the  rivalry  and  animosity  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts.  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  have,  in 
later  ages,  been  in  such  small  numbers,  and  with  so  little  dis- 
tinction in  their  character,  that  their  influence,  as  such,  on  the 
rest  of  the  community  has  been  almost  nothing.  In  the  first 
century  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Even  in  Corinth,  the  most 
exclusively  Gentile  of  all  the  primitive  Churches,  they  formed 
the  basis  of  the  community ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
their  scruples  and  meeting  their  prejudices  was  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  which  the  founder  of  the  Church  had  to  fiilfiL 
We  must  conceive  two  classes  of  men  brought  into  close  con- 
nexion, and  taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  brothers  and 
friends,  of  whom  one  part,  in  the  present  instance  the  more 
numerous,  had  but  recently  relinquished  the  worship  of 
Grecian  divinities,  and  still  considered  acts  of  gross  immo- 
rality as  either  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  the  future  life, 
if  not  incredible,  at  least  difficult  to  be  believed;  whilst 
the  other  part,  comprising  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  por- 
tion of  the  society,  consisted  of  men,  Jews  either  by  birth  or 
by  religion,  wlio  still  retained  all  the  Jewish  rites  of  circum- 
cision, of  the  Sabbath,  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  and  of  attendance  at  the  Jewish  festivals.  No 
equal  degree  of  contrariety  has  ever  since  been  found  within 
the  bosom  of  the  same  religious  society.  In  large  nations,  it  is 
true  that  the  differences  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
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tholics  may  mount  in  some  instances  nearly  to  the  same  pitch ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  fusion  has  not  been  attempted^  and  the 
two  bodies  have  lived  apart^  if  not  in  open  separation,  from 
each  other. 

In  the  third  place,  the  professed  watchwords  of  these  parties 
were  the  names,  not  of  any  subordinate  teachers,  but     Parties 
of  the  Apostles  themselves  and  their  immediate  fol-     ^r  the 
lowers, — "  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  I  of  Kephas,  I     Aportits 

<•  1^1    •  .  «f  ^        '^  und  their 

of  Chnsf  follower!. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  these  were  the 
designations  actually  used  by  the  Corinthian  parties.  *^  These 
things,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred 
(jUTBoyriiiaTiacL)  to  myself  and  Apollos  for  your  sakes;"  as  if— - 
so  it  has  been  said  —  he  had  used  the  names  of  himself  and 
Apollos  instead  of  the  real  names  of  unknown  leaders,  in  order 
either  to  avoid  mixing  himself  up  in  their  party  disputes,  or  to 
impress  more  forcibly  upon  them  the  futility  of  these  rival 
claims,  which  even  in  himself  and  Apollos  would  be  out  of 
place,  much  more  in  those  who  really  made  them.  But  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  name  of  Kepha&;  and  it  is 
dear  that  the  Apostle  in  this  instance  merely  expresses  his  in- 
tention of  confining  himself  to  those  who  called  themselves  after 
his  name  and  that  of  Apollos,  in  order  to  show  that  his  censure 
was  aimed,  not  only  against  his  Judaising  opponents,  but  against 
the  factious  spirit  itself,  by  which  those  who  claimed  to  be  his 
partisans  were  no  less  animated  than  those  who  claimed  to  be 
his  enemies.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  course  adopted 
also  in  the  opening  of  the  argument',  where  he  immediately 
selects  the  party  which  said,  "  I  am  of  Paul,*'  as  the  chief 
instance  of  the  sin  common  to  them  all. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Clemens,  writing 
within  fifty  years  from  this  time  to  the  very  same  Church,  and 
contrasting  the  factions  of  his  days  with  those  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul.  "  The  blessed  Apostle  Paul,"  he  says,  "  wrote  to 
you  about  himself  and  Kephas  and  Apollos,  because  then  as 
well  as  now  you  formed  parties.  But  that  party  spirit  was  less 
sinful,  because  it  was  directed  to  Apostles  and  a  man  approved 
by  them."  * 

1  i.  13—16.  '  Clem.  Ep.  i.  47. 
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That  these  parties  followed  the  great  divifiion  of  Jew  and 
-.  Gentile  which  ran  through  all  the  Churches  of  this 

of  Kephu  period,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the  former  ranged 
andof  PauL    thgn^ggiyeg  ^^^er  the  name  of  Eephas,  and  those 

of  the  latter  under  that  of  Paul,  will  hardly  be  doubted :  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  party  of  Paul  was  in  the 
ascendant  during  the  period  of  the  First  Epistle,  which  chiefly 
attacks  such  sins  as  would  belong  to  the  Gentile  i)ortion  of  the 
community ;  and  the  party  of  Kephas,  during  the  period  of  the 
Second  Epistle,  which  expressly  attacks  a  formidable  body  of 
Judaisers.  And  the  connexion  of  these  latter  with  Kaphas  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  appeals  which  they  would  seem  to 
have  made  to  his  example  and  authority,  in  the  only  passage 
where  their  presence  is  certainly  indicated  in  the  First  Epistle, 
and  in  the  stress  laid  by  St.  Paul  on  the  error  of  St  Peter  iq 
his  address  to  a  similar  party  in  Gtdatia.' 

That  the  followers  of  ApoUos,  or  as  he  would  be  more 
The  party  correctly  called  Apollonius*,  must  have  been  closely 
of  ApoUoB.  connected  with  those  of  Paul  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  association  of  ApoUos  with  the  disciples  of  Paul  in  the 
Acts',  and  from  the  constant  union  of  their  names  in  this 
Epistle.*  The  contrast  of  the  expressions,  Paul  "  planting,** 
Apollos  "watering";  Paul  "laying  the  foundation,"  another 
"  building" ;  agrees  with  the  account  in  the  Acts,  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  the  mission  of  Apollos  to  Corinth  as  subsequent  to  the 

^  1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.  1 1 — 14.  These  passages,  as  well  as  that  just  quoted 
from  Clemens,  sufficiently  refute  the  hypothesis  of  Theophylact  and  OBcume- 
nius  (on  Gal.  ii.),  and  of  Eusebius  (H.  £.  i  12),  that  another  Kephas,  not  the 
Apostle,  is  meant. 

^  The  name  from  which  Apollos  is  abridged,  as  Lucas  from  Lucanus, 
Antipas  from  Antipater,  is  Apollonius.  Apparently  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  governor  left  by  Alexander  in  his  African  proyince  was  so 
called,  it  was  one  of  the  commonest  names  of  Alexandria.  One  such  was 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  so  called  from  his  favourable  reception  in  Rhodes. 
Another  was  a  soothsayer,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  The  most 
celebrated  person  of  the  name  living  in  the  Apostolic  age  was  the  sophist  of 
Tyana,  called  from  his  supposed  birthplace  "  Tyanaeus."  (See  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography,  p.  239  b.)  Of  Apollos  himself  there  is 
not  even  any  legendary  information  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  few 
passages  which  allude  to  him  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

»  Acts  xviii.  26,  27.  ♦  Hi.  4 ;  iv.  6  ;  xvi.  12. 
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visit  of  PauL  The  frequent  allusions  to  human  wisdom  and 
learning  in  the  early  chapters^  would  agree  with  no  party  so 
well  as  with  that  which  professed  to  follow  the  Alexandrian 
Jew,  *'  eloquent,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  * 

Whether  the  words  "and  I  of  Christ*'  (*yo)  Se  xpf^ov) 
refer  to  any  distinct  party,  must  remain  doubtful.  The  part/ 
One  would  be  glad  with  Chrysostom  so  to  read  the  ofc^™*- 
passage,  as  if  the  Apostle,  after  enumerating  the  other  names, 
had  broken  off  with  the  indignant  exclamation,  "  But  /  am  of 
Christ."  Had,  however,  such  an  antithesis  been  intended,  some 
more  decisive  expression  (such  as  ir/w  hi  HavKos  'xpurrov)  seems 
almost  necessary  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  otherwise 
arises.  And  that  there  was  some  party  laying  claim  to  an  ex- 
dnave  connexion  with  the  One  Name  which,  as  the  Apostle 
implies ',  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  common  to  all,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  argument,  "  If  any  man 
trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  let  him  of  himself  think 
this  agun,  that  as  he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's^;" 
and,  although  with  less  certainty,  by  the  claims,  apparently,  of 
the  same  persons  to  be  considered  "  Apostles  of  Christ "  and 
**  ministers  of  Chrisi"  •  The  context  of  the  Second  Epistle, 
where  the  above  passages  occur,  implies  an  allusion  to  the  Juda- 
ising  Christians  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  If  so,  they  would 
naturally  dwell  on  their  national  and  lineal  connexion  with 
«*  the  Christ,"  "  the  anointed  Messiah,"  « the  son  of  David  " ; 
and  **  the  outward  appearance,"  the  *'  carnal  and  fleshly  "  argu- 
ments, on  which  they  prided  themselves  %  would  be  based  on 
their  intercourse  either  with  "  Christ  Himself  after  the  flesh  V' 
or  with  the  original  Jewish  Apostles,  who  had  seen  Him^,  or 
with  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord%"  especially  James,  as  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  Palestine.*^ 

Of  these  Factions,  other  indications  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Extinction 
writings  immediately  following  upon  them.    But  the  ties 
only  certain  traces,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  are  the 

»  i.  17— 2S ;  ii.  1—6.      «  Acta  xviii.  2S.       «  1  Cor.  i.  13.       *  2  Cor.  x.  7. 
»  2  Cor.  xL  13,  23.  •  2  Cor.  v.  12 ;  x.  2,  3,  7.  '2  Cor.  v.  16. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  *  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  ><>  Comp.  especially  Gal.  ii.  11,  21. 
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indisputable  allusions  to  a  supposed  hostility  between  Peter  and 
James  on  the  one  hand^  and  Paul  on  the  other,  in  the  **  Clemen- 
tines," a  work  of  about  the  date  a.  d.  212— 230,  With  this 
exception,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Factions^  once  so 
formidable,  have  never  been  revived.  Never  has  any  disrup- 
tion of  the  unity  of  Christianity  appeared  of  equal  importance ; 
never  has  any  disruption  which  once  appeared  of  importance 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Paschal  controversy)  been 
80  completely  healed. 
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Descbiption  of  the  Factions. 

xupioi}  ijjttify  *Iij<ro3  ^pierrow,  iva  to  airo  XgyijTf  Toiifrsg  xa)^ 
fiii  fi  f  y  6/uy  a')(^[a'[JLaTa,  T^n  hi  xaTrjpTitrfJLiifoi  iv  nS  aurtS  vot, 
xai  ffy  r^  aurfl  yvcojxij.  ^^eSijXoiflij  yap  jU,o«  x«pl  uficSvj  a^sX- 
^01  jCAOti,  &T0  raiy  XXoi}^,  on  spiheg  iv  upuv  iltrlv,  ^^  Xsyai  Sh 
roSro,  on  ixatrrog  ufuSv  Xsyi i  'Eyai  ju,sy  61/ai  IlauXou,  iym  Si 
'AtoXX<o,  £y<o  ii  Ki]^a,   lyto  8i  ^pitrrou,     ^^fJt^fjJpta'Tai  6 

10  Now  I  'exhort  yon,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  ''say  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 
be  no  divisions  among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined 

11  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment  For 
it  '^was  declared  unto  me  of  you,  my  brethren,  by  them 
which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe,  that  there   are    contentions 

IS  among  you.  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
/  am  of  Paul ;  and  /  of  Apollos ;   and  /  of  Kephas ;   and  / 


10.  xapa»:aXw=="ob8ecro.''  A 
mixture  of  entreaty  and  com- 
mand. 

^la  Tov  oFo/iaroc,  !•  6.  as  the 
bond  of  union,  and  as  the  most 
holy  name  by  which  they  could 
be  adjured.  The  connexion  of 
this  with  Koiytjjyiav  in  verse  9  is 
the  link  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

I  ra  TO  avTo  Xiyiyrc.  "  call  your- 
selves by  one  common  name,''  in- 
stead of  those  various  names  which 
are  afterwards  noticed  :  opposed 
to  cicaoToc  \iyei,  Comp.  Arist. 
Pol.ii.3,3.  Ii6  ecrri  irayrai  TO  avTo 
Xiyeiy  wci  fiiy  icaXoy,  . .  .  &XV  oh 
cvyaTorf  wf'i  2'  ohSiy  b^oyotfriKoy, 

KaTrjpTiafityoi^  **  restored."  i:ar- 
€ipTiZwf  though  capable  of  a  more 
general  signification,  is  usually 
employed,  as  here,  with  the  sense 
of  "restoring"  or  "completing** 
something  which  has  been  set 
wrong.  Compare  Matt.  iv.  21, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  mending 
of  the  nets.    Here  it  is  probably 


suggested  by  the  literal  meaning 
of  "<rx^<r/iara,**  rents, 

KaTapTitrrfip  was  the  acknow- 
ledged phrase  in  classical  Greek 
for  a  reconciler  of  factions.  So 
Demonax  at  Cyrene,  Herodot.  iv. 
161. 

yovQ,  Probably  no  greater  dif- 
ference than  between  Kap^ia  and 
ypvxri  in  Acts  iv.  32. 

11.  viro  Twy  XXoiyc,  probably 
the  slaves  of  Chloe  going  to  and 
from  Ephesus  and  Corinth  on 
business. 

tpiliQy  here  used  as  identical 
with  <rxi(^fJtaTa;  divisions  notyrom, 
but  within,  the  society. 

12.  X«yw  It  TovTo.  "What  I 
mean  is."    Comp.  Eph.  v.  32. 

iuatnoQ  vfiCjy,  "  There  is  none 
of  you  who  has  not  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  parties." 

13.  fiifiipiarai  6 XP^trroc,  "Christ 
is  divided."  Lachmann's  punc- 
tuation is  both  more  striking,  and 
also  agrees  better  with  the  con- 
text, than  that  of  the  Received 
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riatiXou  iSaTTTiVflijTf ;  ^^  siyapio'TtS  rS^eS  ^f^^t  ^'  oiSffMt 
ujbuov  sSotTTKra,  fi  ju.^  Kpi<nroy  xo}  Faioy,  ^^7ihx.  [jlti  rig  etirt^ 
0T«  i]g  TO  gftov  ovojxa  ^iffawTiVflijTf.  ^^f6ajrTi<ra  Si  xol  tw 
Srs^ava  oTxov*  Xoixov  oix  oTSa  ff  riva  aXXoy  f&£xrio'a. 
^^  oi  yap  ajria'TiiTii  /ti  *  [o]  ;f pio'To^  jSaTri^civ,  aXX*  eiay- 

•  Mp  i^/MM^.  ^  Onu  MOV.  *  #f  cbrri^H.  '  Onu  4  beftra  XP*^^* 

13  of  Christ.  *^ Christ  is  divided/  Was   Paul   crud- 
fied  for  you?    or  were  ye  baptized  in    the  name   of  Paul? 

14  I  thank  ^my  God  that  1  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispos 

15  and  '^Caius;  lest  any  should  say  that  ^ye  were'  baptized  in 

16  mine  own  name.     And  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Ste- 

17  phanas :  besides,  I  know    not  whether  I  baptized   any  other. 
For    Christ    sent    me    not   to   baptize,    but   to    preach    the 


Text.  Had  it  been  a  question, 
**  Is  Christ  divided  ?  "  one  would 
expect  fit)  fiefi.f  as  in  the  follow- 
ing clauses.  It  is  an  abrupt  and 
mournful  summing  up  of  the 
statement  of  their  divisions :  '^  By 
your  factions,  Christ,  who  lives 
in  the  Christian  society,  and  by 
whom  you  should  be  united,  is 
torn  asunder."  And  then,  after 
a  pause,  follows  the  burst  of  in- 
dignation :  "  Surely  it  was  not 
Paul  who  was  crucified  for  you, 
and  into  whose  name  you  were 
baptized !  It  was  not  Paul  who 
died  for  you,  or  to  whom  you 
died ! "  (Compare,  for  the  con- 
nexion, Rom.  vi.  2,  3.)  He  takes 
his  own  party  for  the  specimen 
of  the  evil  of  which  he  complains, 
as  being  the  one  in  which  it  most 
forcibly  strikes  him,  and  also  in 
which  he  can  best  denounce  the 
sin  of  party  spirit  itself,  without 
being  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  opposition  to  the  views  or 
claims  of  the  hostile  factions.  It 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  '^  trans- 
ferring" of  which  he  speaks  in 
iv.  6.  (For  this  sense  of  /it/ic- 
pitrrai  see  Mark  iii.  26.) 

14.  £v\apicrrw  Tf  Oef.  ^' I  thank 


God  that  it  so  happened  even 
without  my  express  intention.** 

Crispus  as  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xviiL  8),  and 
Gains  (or  Caius)  as  the  Apo- 
stle's host  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  would 
naturally  be  the  two  most  obvious 
of  his  converts,  and  most  promi- 
nent in  his  recollections.  **  Cris- 
pus** was  a  common  name  of  Jews. 
Lightfoot  eui  loc. 

16.  This  addition  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Stephanas  seems  to  be  a 
subsequent  correction.  Stepha- 
nas and  his  household  (for  this  is 
the  most  natural  meaning  of  the 
words  —  like  oi  hfufi  ^rt^vav) 
were  his  earliest  converts,  xvi. 
15, 17. 

ovK  oUoy  "  I  do  not  remember.** 
Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  2;  Acts 
xxiii.  5. 

17.  "  So  little  concern  have  I 
with  baptizing,  that  it  is  not 
properly  part  of  my  mission."  In 
the  injunction,  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
the  principal  command  is,  as  here, 
to  "  make  disciples  **  (/ia6i|r£w- 
frari) ;  **  baptizing  "  (fia'KTiZovT€Q) 
is  introduced  subordinately,  as 
the  mode  by  which  the  nations 
are  to  be  made  disciples.   So  also 
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Groepel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words^  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
sboaid  be  made  of  none  effect. 


in  Mark  xri.  15,  16,  the  daty  of 
'^prodaiming  the  (rospel''  (nipv« 
{arc  TO  thayyiXtor)  with  its  suh- 
aeqaent  effects  of  ^  believing,'' 
and  of  "  signs  following,''  corre- 
sponds to  what  the  Apostle  here 
calls  ^preaching  the  (rospel" 
(  €vayy€\i(€adai )  ;  ^  baptism  ' 
IfiawTiaOeig)  is  mentioned  once 
sobordinatelj,  as  an  explanation 
of  " believing "  (wiffrevaac).  Such, 
ioo^  was  the  practice :  preaching 


was  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
as  of  our  Lord  before  them  ;  the 
administration  of  baptism  was 
performed  by  inferiors  (John  iv. 
2).  Comp.  Acts  viii.  12, 16,  and 
by  implication  Acts  ii.  41 ;  iz. 
18  ;  z.  48  ;  zix.  3, 5,  6. 

aofi^  Xoyov,  '^  wisdom  which 
consists  in  mere  words."  For 
this  sense  of  Xoyoc  compare 
Arist  £th.  viL  9,  §1 ;  x.  9. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  I.  10 — 17. 

first  let  me  entreat  and  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  com" 
mon  Master,  to  lay  aside  these  party  watchwords  by  which  you 
call  yourselves,  remembering  that  by  them  you  divide  Christ 
IRmself.  You  especially  who  profess  to  follow  me  as  your 
leader,  attend  to  what  I,  your  leader,  tell  you.  Surely  the 
very  act  of  your  admission  into  the  Christian  society  showed 
you  that  there  was  One  greater  than  Paul,  who  died  for  you, 
and  to  whom  you  died.  There  was  nothing  in  tliat  first  be- 
ginning of  your  Christian  life  which  brought  you  into  any 
special  connexion  with  me.  With  three  exceptions,  you  were 
baptized  not  by  me,  but  by  others ;  and  thus  it  was  provi- 
dentially  ordered  that  you  should  have  no  pretext  for  attaching 
yourselves  to  me  as  the  head  of  a  party.  And  this  reluctance 
of  mine  to  baptize  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me.  My  mission  from  Christ  was  not  to  form  a  party, — 
tio,  nor  even  a  society,  or  a  Church, —  but  to  declare  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  GospeL  To  that  great  object  all  else  was  sub- 
ordinate. 

nS 
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The  Apostle's  View  op  Party  Spibit. 

The  Apostle  here  denounces  party  spirit  as  a  sin  in  itself. 
Part  R  irit  irrespectively  of  the  right  or  wrong  opinions  con- 
in  itheif  an  nected  with  it;  and  the  true  safeguard  against  it  is 
in  the  recollection  of  the  great  bond  of  fellowship 
with  Christ,  which  all  have  in  common.  "  Christianua  mihi 
nomen  est,"  said  an  ancient  bishop,  in  answer  to  some  such 
distinction ;  **  Catholicus  cognomen." 

The  first  duty  of  the  Apostle  was  to  lose  himself  entirely 
The  end  '^^  ^^  caudc  which  he  preached.  The  most  im- 
greater  than  portaut  details  OT  forms  —  even  though  it  were  the 
emeanfl.  organisation  of  the  Christian  society  through  the 
rite  instituted  by  Christ  himself — were  so  insignificant  in 
comparison,  that  St.  Paul  spoke  of  them  as  though  he  had  no 
concern  with  them.  How  often  in  later  times  have  the  means, 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church,  taken  the  place  of  the 
end  I  Antiquity,  novelty,  the  formation  of  a  church  or  a  imrty, 
the  attack  on  a  church  or  a  party,  a  phrase,  a  ceremony,  a 
vestment,  each  has  in  turn  overbalanced  the  one  main  object 
for  which,  confessedly,  all  lesser  objects  are  inculcated.  To  all 
these  cases  the  Apostle's  answer  applies:  "  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel." 

The  sin  of  the  Corinthians  consisted  not  In  the  mere  adoption 
The  sacred-  ^^  eminent  names,  but  in  the  party  spirit  which  at- 
ness  of  the    tachcs  morc  importance  to  them  than  to  the  great  cause 

cause  no 

warrant  for  which  all  good  men  have  in  common.  Even  tlie  sacred 
party  spint.  j^^^q  ^f  Christ  Himself  may  thus  be  desecrated ;  and 
as  the  Apostle  here  rebukes  those  who  said  ^*  I  am  of  Christ," 
no  less  than  those  who  said  "  I  am  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  and  of 
Kephas,"  so  in  the  Gospels  we  read  that  our  Lord  Himself 
refused*  to  take  the  title  of  "good,"  and  that  "  He  Himself 
baptized  not,  but  His  disciples."^  If  the  holiest  name  of  all 
can  thus  be  made  a  party  watchword,  if  Christianity  itself  can 
thus  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  faction,  much  more  may 

*  Luke  xviii.  19.  '  John  iv.  2. 
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mnj  of  its  subordinate  manifestations.  The  character  of  our 
Lord  is  (Ustinguished  from  ahnoei^  all  others  by  the  fact  both 
that  it  rises  far  above  any  local  or  temporary  influences^  and 
also  that  it  has^  for  the  most  part^  escaped^  even  in-  thought, 
from  any  association  with  them.  So  the  character  of  the 
Apostle,  although  in  a  lower  measure,  vindicates  itself  in  this 
passage  from  any  identification  with  the  party  which  called 
itself  after  his  name ;  and  is  a  true  example  of  the  possibility 
of  performing  a  great  work,  and  labouring  earnestly  for  great 
truths,  without  losing  sight  of  the  common  ground  of  Christ- 
ianity, or  becoming  the  centre  of  a  factious  and  worldly  spirit. 
It  is  by  catching  a  glimpse,  however  partial,  of  the  wild 
dissensions  which  raged  around  and  beneath  the  Apo-  The  extioo- 
stolical  writings,  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  ^on?fti»« 
unity  and  repose  of  those  writings  themselves  ;  it  is  the  Apo- 
by  seeing  how  completely  these  dissensions  have  been  ^^ 
obliterated,  that  we  can  best  understand  how  marked  was  the 
difference  between  their  results  and  those  of  analogous  di- 
visions in  other  history.  We  know  how  the  names  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
have  continued  as  the  rallying  point  of  rival  schools  and  sys- 
tems long  after  the  decease,  and  contrary  even  to  the  intentions, 
of  the  respective  founders.  But  with  regard  to  the  factions  of 
the  Apostolic  age  it  was  not  so.  The  schools  of  Paul  and 
ApoUos,  and  Kephas,  which  once  waged  so  bitter  a  warfare 
against  each  other,  were  extinguished  almost  before  ecclesiastical 
history  had  begun ;  and  the  utmost  diversity  of  human  cha- 
racter and  outward  style  has  been  unable  to  break  the  harmony 
in  which  their  memories  are  united  in  the  associations  of  the 
Christian  world.  Partly  this  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  Apostles  could  not  have  been  the  founders  of  systems, 
even  if  they  would.  Their  power  was  not  their  own,  but  an- 
other's :  "  Who  made  them  to  differ  from  another  ?  what  had 
they  which  they  had  not  received  ?"  If  once  they  claimed  an 
independent  authority,  their  authority  was  gone.  Great  phi- 
losophers, great  conquerors,  great  heresiarchs,  leave  their  names 
even  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  such  the  Apostles  could  not 
be  without  ceasing  to  be  what  they  were;  and  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  parties  which  were  called  after  them  is  in  fact  a 
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testimony  to  the  divinity  of  their  mission.  And  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  in  the  great  work  of  recondliation,  of  which 
the  outward  volume  of  the  Sacred  Canon  is  the  chief  monu- 
ment, thcj  were  themselves  not  merely  passive  instruments, 
but  active  agents ;  that  a  lesson  is  still  to  be  derived  from  the 
record  they  have  left  of  their  own  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the 
Factions  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  divide  what  God  had 
joined  together. 


THS  AFOSTLB'S  PBKACHIHa.  41 


THE  FACTIONS  (cohtihdsd), 

Thb  Simpucitt  of  the  Apostle's  PsEACHnro* 

Chap.  1. 18— IL  5. 

The  course  of  the  argument  in  the  previous  section  would 
Iiave  led  us  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Apostle  was  not  sent  to  baptize.  But  having  stated  that  he 
was  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  is  diverted  irom  the  preced- 
ing train  of  thought  by  the  recollection  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Grospel  had  itself  been  made  a  subject  of  contention  and 
party  feud.  He  may  have  been  either  taunted  by  his  adver- 
saries with  a  want  of  that  human  learning  and  eloquence  on 
which  the  Greek  rhetoricians  prided  themselves,  and  by  which 
ApoUos  was  distinguished ;  or  he  lumself  as  **  the  chief  speaker  ** 
(comp.  Acts  xiv.  12),  with  ApoUos,  may  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Gentile  party,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  unlettered  instruc- 
tions of  Kephas  or  of  James.  The  latter  is  most  favoured  by 
the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  if  we  may 
suppose  that  the  party  of  ApoUos  was  practicaUy  identified  with 
that  of  St.  PauL  At  any  rate,  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
passage  is  not  to  claim,  but  to  disclaim,  for  himself  and  the 
Gospel,  the  **  wisdom  of  words  "  which  the  Corinthians  seemed 
to  expect ;  lest  the  subject  of  his  teaching  should,  by  hb  mode 
of  teaching,  be  '*  deprived  of  its  inherent  power  "  {icaw>0yy  comp. 
Bom.  iv.  14);  lest  the  form  in  which  he  taught  should  be  in- 
consistent with  the  humiliation  of  the  lesson. 

And  the  glad  tidings  which  he  proclaimed,  was,  by  a 
mournful  paradox,  the  Cross  of  Christ  (6  cravpios  rod  j(pujTov). 
The  humiliatUm  of  Christ,  as  expressed  in  the  shameful  death 
of  the  Crucifixion,  was  in  itself  the  centre  of  the  Apostle's 
teaching,  and  at  Corinth  was  in  this  respect  especiaUy  needed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  pride  of  the  ambitious  sects  and  vain 
Greeks. 
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The  Simplicity  of  the  Apostle's  Pbeaghikq* 
^^'O  Xoyo^  yap   o   rou   trravpou   rdig  fLkv   oiTroWufjLBVotg 
^^yiypaTTTai  yap  'ATroXof  riiv  co^iav  TttJv  tro^aSv^   xa)   njy 

18  For  the  'word  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness} 

19  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.     For  it  is 
written,  ^^  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise>  and  will  bring 

20  to  nothing  the  ''prudence  of  the  prudent     Where  is  the  wise? 


18.  o  Xoyoc  yap.  "  The  true 
power  of  the  Gospel  is  in  this 
very  Cross  which  is  so  despised.** 

6  X<5yoc.  "  There  is  a  word," 
^^an  eloquence,*'  which  is  most 
powerful,  "the  eloquence  of  the 
Cross  "  (referring  to  aoipia  Xoyoi/). 

role  aTToWvfifvoiQ,  Unbelievers 
are  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  already 
perishing;  believers  as  already 
saved.  ''A  sweet  savour  ...  in 
them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish  "  (2  Cor.  ii,  15), 

19.  yeypairrai  yap.  This  f^ivcs 
the  reason  for  cuvaynq :  "  God's 
power  is  greater  than  man's  wis- 
dom, for  you  will  remember  how 
this  is  set  forth  in  the  Prophets." 
He  then,  as  often,  combines  two 
distinct  passages  in  one  quotation. 
Both  arc  from  Isaiah,  nearly  as 
in  the  LXX.  (1)  Isa.  xxix.  14, 
« I  will  destroy,"  &c.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  is,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  pretended  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people  shall  be  confound- 
ed by  the  judgments  of  God. 
The  LXX.  has  Kpvt^fw  where  the 
Apostle  has  ddiTtjtru.  The  He- 
brew is, "shall  perish"  and  "shall 
disappear."  (2)  Isa.  xxxiii.  18, 
"  Where  is  the  scribe?  "  &c.  The 
original  meaning   is  a  burst  of 


triumph  over  the  defeat  of  Sen* 
nacherib :  *^  Where  is  he  who  ex- 
acted and  weighed  the  tribute, 
and  who  counted  the  towers  of 
Zion  as  if  they  were  his  own?" 
These  words  the  Apostle  applies 
generally;  adopting,  apparently, 
the  common  phraseology  of  the 
Rabbis  on  the  subject.  See 
Lightfoot's  quotation :  — 

"  God  showed  to  Adam 

Every  generation,  and  the  digpnters  of 

it; 
Every  generation,  and  the  wise  men 

of  it; 
Every  generation,   and  the  scribes  of 

it; 
Every  generation,  and  the  goTemon 

of  it." 

20.  The  "wise  man,"  iro^V, 
probably  refers  specTally  to  the 
Greeks,  as  the  word  especially 
used  by  themselves,  e.g.  in  the 
derivatives  (fnXotrot^ogy  awpiar^Q. 
The  "scribe,"  ypafifxartvcy  is  the 
Jew.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  Jewish  "expounder  of  the  Law" 
that  it  can  be  classed  with  aoi^o^y 
and  <rviijTt)Tj)Q.  Whenever  it  is 
used  generally,  or  in  reference  to 
Gentiles,  it  merely  means  "clerk,* 
or  "secretary,"  unless,  perhaps, 
m  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  The  "dis- 
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g  T^y  o'o^iaw  roS  xoo'/iiofi;*  ^^iini^  yap  fv  rji  (ro^/^ 
i§oS  oitx  iyww  o  xitriMg  ZioL  7^g  co^iag  tov  dsov,  fu- 
'iv  0  dso^  Sia  r^^  fujopiag  roS  xr^p&y[JLaTog  (r£irai  rovg 


*  Add  ro^ov. 


18  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  ''age?"  '^Did 
txl  make'  foolish  the  wisdom  of  ''the  world?  For  '^ since 
i  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
d  Qod  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 


*  tfvCvnfrifCy  seems  to  be  a 
descriptlTe  of  the  popular 
ations  which  took  place  in 
schools  (comp.  Acts  vi.  9 ; 
)•     rov  oiMFoc  TovTov  rcfcrs 

die  three,  and  is  to  be 
[j  distinguished  from  ic6- 
the  first  referring  to  the 
lory,  the  second  to  the  vi- 
and material,  character  of 
resent  world.  The  general 
tj  of  meaning  in  the  two 

is  proved  by  their  use  in 
,  19. 

^se  expressions  acquire  ad- 
al  force  by  a  comparison 
the  Rabbinical  belief  that 
issation  of  Rabbinical  wis- 
ras  to  be  one  of  the  signs 

Messiah's  coming  (eeo  the 
tions  from  the  Mishna  in 
ein  oJ  /locA  and  that  this 
expressly  foretold  in  Isa. 
[.  18.  Analogous  to  this 
tie  belief  of  Christians  that 
*ac]es  of  the  heathen  world 
I  on  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Ir  ri  ao^iq.  tov  ^eov  may 
I)  ^  God  ordained  in  His 
m  that  the  wisdom  of  the 

shall  not  be  the  means  of 
ng  at  a  knowledge  of  God ; " 
'hich  case  comp.  Acts  xiv. 
vod  in  times  past  suffered  all 
o  walk  in  tlieir  own  ways,'* 
:Tii.  30,  ''  the  times  of  this 
mce  God  winked  at,"  also 


Romans  iii*  25,  **  the  *  passing 
over,'  TTopetriVy  of  sins  that  are 
*  gone  before, '  irpayeyovSrufVf 
through  the  forbearance  of  God ;") 
Or  (2)  **  When  all  the  wisdom 
of  God  had  been  displayed,  the 
world  was  still  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  God.**  Com* 
pare  the  general  context  in  Rom. 
i.  16 — 21,  where  the  Apostle  ar- 
gues in  like  manner  that  the 
Gospel  is  shown  to  be  the  power 
of  Grod  to  those  who  believe,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  full  light  the 
Gentile  world  had  rejected  the 
knowledge  of  God.  In  either 
case  the  general  sense  of  the  end 
of  the  sentence  will  be,  "  The 
world  was  not  converted  by  His 
wisdom ;  and  therefore  He  chose 
to  confound  it  by  saving,  not 
the  world,  but  the  believers,  (if 
one  may  so  say)  through  His 
foUyr 

cia  TfjQ  ao^iaQ  may  thus  'be 
eitlier  "  its  wisdom,"  or  the  re- 
petition and  explanation  of  iv 
rp  0*0^/9  TOV  ^coD,  "  through  the 
wisdom  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned." 

6  Kdffflog,  "  the  world  of  Gen- 
tiles," is  opposed  to  oi  iriemvovTec 
"  the  believing  world " ;  and  in 
the  next  verse,  **  the  world  "  is 
expanded  into  "  Jew  and  Greek," 
and  "  those  that  believe  "  is  ex- 
plained by  "  we." 
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xi(rrft>oyra^*  ^fXfiS^  xa]  *IouSaToi  ^an^fitioL  alrovtnWf  xei 
''ExXijys^  Vo^iioiy  ^i^rouo'iy,  ^TJfjLtTg  hi  xr^ouo'a'oiup  ^pivrw 
i(rTaup(O[jLS¥0Vf  *IouJa/oi^  [jl§v  o'xdviaTioy^  ^iiviO'tv  Si  [Ampiauft 
^^airoTg  il  roTg  xXigro?!;,  'louSaioi^  n  xod  *'ExXi}0'iy,  ^lorif 

(To^direpov  twv  dvSpmrwv  itrrlv,  xal  to  d(rQ§v\g  toS  S-mu 
Itr^upoTBpov  TWV  avdpcoTcoy  ^ifTTiy.  ^^XfWfTt  ya^  T^y  xX^if 
ufjLoSvf  olof X^o/,  on  oi  ToXXoi  o'o^oi  xara  o'a^xa,  ou  toXXm 


oiificior. 


»  'CAXifri  for  Mmviv. 


•  Lacbrn.  «d.  1  omits  itrlw. 


S2  believe ;  '^eince  both'  ®  Jews  require  ^signs,  and  ®  Greeks  seek 
23  after  wisdom,  but  toe  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  ^Jews  a 

54  stumblingblock,  and  unto  ^  ^Gentiles  foolishness ;  but  unto  'our- 
selves that'  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 

55  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God :  because  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  'mightier  than 

36  men.     For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  'there  are' not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  'strong  men',  not  many 


22.  Unless  a  new  sentence  is 
begun  here,  tvu^t)  resumes  the 
first  iirei^ri  in  21,  and  introduces 
an  amplification  of  the  ground 
already  stated  there. 

'lovialot  .  .  .  "EXXiyvcc.  "Cha- 
racters like  the  Jews  —  like  the 
Greeks"  (implied  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article).  The  repe* 
tition  of  nai  expresses  "  each  in 
their  own  way.** 

(TTjfiilay  **  signs,"  has  the  same 
general  meaning  of  "  outward 
visible  wonders  to  gratify  the 
craving  of  superstition  ; "  as  «ro- 
<pia  is  **  an  inward  completeness 
of  system  to  gratify  the  cra- 
vings of  the  intellect"  In  its 
plural  form  it  agrees  with  John 
iv.  48. 

23,  24,  25,  f)fie'iQ.  "  We,  Apo- 
sties  and  Christians." 

"^larov  itrravp*  JC.r.X.  **  Christ, 
to  Whom,  in  His  humiliation, 
the  Jews  have  a  religious,  the 
Greeks  an  intellectual,  objection, 
but  Who,  to  us,  who  are  called  to 
believe  in  Him,  though  still  the 


same  Christ,  is  a  greater  maoi* 
festation  of  power  than  any  siga 
in  Heaven  or  outward  miracle; 
a  greater  manifestation  of  wis- 
dom than  any  system  of  hnmao 
learning,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
power  and  the  wisdom,  not  of 
man,  but  of  God." 

''  The  power  of  God,  as  de- 
livering from  the  bondage  of 
sin  "  (compare  Romans  viii.  3) ; 
"  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  en- 
lightening our  understandings" 
(compare  Ephesians  i.  8,  9,  17, 
18). 

fff/^eia,  (TKav^aXoyy  ^vfo^cc,  on 
one  hand,  correspond  to  vo^a, 
fiufpla,  atx^iay  on  the  other. 

Observe  the  repetition  of  ypi- 
oTov,  "He,in  whom  the  unbeliev- 
ers saw  only  the  crucified  male- 
factor, was  to  the  believers  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God." 

26.  It  was  a  general,  though 
not  a  universal  rule  (ov  jroXXtd, 
not  ov^eic),  that  the  first  converti 
were  from  the  humblest  and  most 
illiterate  classes.     The  few  ex- 
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iuvarolf  oi  troWo)  tityevsTgy  ^aXXa  ra  [uopoi  ro5  xo<riioo 

urj^ypoiy  ^xou  ra  dye^  rod  xitrfJLOO  xa\  roL  i^ODdsvrjfjJva 
•$f Xf^aro  0  ^i6g^  ^  ra  [xii  ovto,  fva  ra  ovra  xarofpyijenfj, 
^oym^  ftij  ^xav^ai/jTou  'KatroL  trap^  sVconov  *toS  9^«oo'  ^«^ 


*  jca2  before  r&  /i^* 


*  iravx^rrai. 


97  noble,  ®  but  Hhe  foolish  things  of  the  world  God  ''chose'  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  *the  weak  things  of  the  world  God  'chose' 

^  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty,  and  'the  base  things  of 
the  world  and  'the  despised  things^  God  'chose, — *^  things 

^  which  are  not,  to  'make  to  vanish  away'  things  which  are ;  that 

ji^no  flesh  should  'boast  in  'the  presence  of  God/  But  of  Him 
wreye  in  Christ  Jesus,  Who  *was  made  wisdom  unto  us  of 


ceptions  that  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  itself  are  Nicodemas 
and  Joseph,  Sergias  Paulas,  Di- 
onysias  the  Areopagite,  ApoUos, 
Barnabas,  and  the  Apostle  him- 
■elfl  Of  the  original  Apostles  it 
was  probably  true  without  ex- 
ception. A  doubtful  tradition  of 
Bartholomew's  high  birth  is  all 
that  has  ever  been  alleged  to  the 
contrary. 

n^K  ffXifffcv,  'Uhe  manner  of 
your  conyersion  to  Christianity  " 
(see  on  vii.  20). 

caret  aapKOj  "  outwardly,"  =  rov 
KO^uov  Tovrov, 

^XiiriTt  may  be  either  impera- 
tive or  indicative,  "see  "  or  "you 


27,  28.  ra  fnapaj  opposed  to 
ffofoii — ra  6.ff6iyfi  to  ^vyaroi, — rd 
ayCKi}  cat  rd  i^ovdtvrifUya  (com- 
pare vi.  4)  to  cvyo'cic- 

rd  fifi  oFra,  the  climax  of  the 
whole.  "  Crod  has  not  only  made 
the  Gospel  to  prevail  over  wis* 
dom  and  power  and  rank,  but 
has  created  it  out  of  nothing; 
that  80^  in  our  redemption  as 
well  as  our  creation,  we  might 


be  whoUy  dependent  upon  him '' 
(compare  Rom.  iv.  17). 

fcac  is  inserted  before  ra  /i^ 
orra  in  B.  C*.  D«.  J.  and  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  and  is  omitted  in 
A.  CK  D».  E.  (?)  F.  G.  and  in 
Lachmann.  If  the  omission  is 
correct,  the  words  rd  /i^  ovra  are 
not  an  addition  to,  but  a  sum- 
mary of,  the  successive  ideas  of 
the  previous  verse. 

30.  What  in  27—29  is  ex- 
hibited on  its  negative,  is  here 
exhibited  on  its  positive  side. 
"  Gk)d  is  our  creator ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  to  confide  in  none 
and  in  nothing  besides  Him. 
He  is  our  Creator ;  and  therefore 
you  are  certainly  His  children, 
born  again  into  the  world  through 
Christ,  Who,  as  the  first-born  of 
this  new  creation,  was  made 
(cycKi/Oiy)  to  us  the  true  source 
and  exemplar  of  divine  wisdom." 
Comp.  Rom.  xi.  36,  where  the 
same  truth  is  stated — th^t  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son  all 
things  exist ;  that^  in  opposition 
to  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  world,  Christ  alone  contains 
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^^  iva  HaSwg  yiypairrai  'O  xaup^cuftevo^  iv  xufifp  xav)^our6a. 


that 
Lord  let 


31  God^  and  righteousness,  and  'holinessy  and  redemption ; 
according  as  it  is  written,  '*  he  that  'boasteth,  *in  the  Loi 
him  ""boast." 

1      II.   And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
excellency  of  'word  or  of  wisdom,  declaring   unto   you  the 


the  true  divine  wisdom.  With 
this  assertion  the  antithesis  pro- 
perly closes,  as  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  words,  "Christ 
was  made  wisdom  unto  us  of 
God.**  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Apostle's  feeling  overflows, 
and  adds  (what  is  not  strictly 
needed)  that  Christy  besides  being 
our  wisdom,  is  also  "  both  our 
righteousness  and  our  holiness " 
(ciKuiotrvvri  re  koI  dyiaa^oQ)^  '^  the 
one  as  truly  as  the  other  —  the 
source  and  exemplar  of  both." 
That  this  is  the  force  of  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  words  is  evident 
from  Tt  Kai,  Compare  vi.  11. 
This  is  the  earliest  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  which  contains 
the  germ  of  Rom.  iii.  21 — 25,  and 
the  structure  of  teaching  built 
upon  it. 

KoX  cLTToKvTpwtnQ*  '*  Aud  yct 
more,  He  is  our  ransom  from 
all  evil ;  in  Ilim  we  all  receive 
that  ransom  by  which  our  mortal 
natures  shall  be  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption."  That 
this  is  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  is  implied  by  its  occupy- 
ing the  climax  of  the  sentence. 
Cp.  Rom.  viii.  21 — 23.  Each  of 
the  three  words  has  the  double 
meaning  both  of  an  inward  act 
and  of  an  outward  result;  em- 
bracing on  the  one  hand  "  right- 
eousness, holiness,  freedom  ;  "  on 
the   other  "  acquittal,  consecra- 


tion, deliverance.**  It  is  for  the 
expression  of  these  complex  idets, 
—  complex  in  thought,  thongh 
simple  in  fact,  —  tliat  the  mixed 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.  forma  so 
adequate,  the  Latin  languages  of 
modern  Europe  so  imperfect,  t 
vehicle. 

31.  ''  Thus  our  very  boasting 
is  an  expression  of  our  depend- 
ence." The  quotation  is  a  con- 
densation of  Jerem.  ix.  23,  24; 
^^  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in 
his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  might) 
man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  liis  riches; 
but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  ii 
this,  that  he  understandeth  an^ 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lore 
which  exercise  lovingkindness 
judgment)  and  righteousness  ii 
the  earth."  The  words  "  in  th< 
Lord"  probably  contain  a  la 
tent  reference  in  the  Apostle'i 
mind,  not  merely  to  Gt>d  gene 
rally  (as  in  29),  but  to  Chrisi 
Jesus  specially  (as  just  describee 
in  30). 

II.  1.  What  he  has  said  gene- 
rally, he  now  exemplifies  in  him- 
self. 

Kayi>,  **  And  in  my  own  actj 
too,  this  was  true.  As  th( 
Gospel  is,  so  also  am  I  its  Apo- 
stle." For  a  similar  argument 
in  regard  to  truthfulness  and  sin- 
cerity,  as  here  to  simplicity,  vi» 
that  as  his  teaching  was,  so  musi 
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^ffoS.  *oi  yap  ixpivd  *ti  iMiyai  «v  6/a7v,  b\  [jlti  'I)j0-o5y 
^lo-Tov,  xa2  TouTov  6TTaupa>[jJyoy»  ^^xdyw  iy  dtrdivsla  xa) 
iv  ^6€(p  xa]  iv  rpofup  9roXXa>  iysvoiir^y  irpog  bfuSig^  *xal  o 
T^fnyog  [lov  xal  to  xr^puyfjioi  [jlou  oix  iv  Tntdoig  ®  <ro(piag  Xoyoi^, 

•  Toy  ci8«nu  ti.  *  jcol  iyd,  •  itM$ptnrinis  before  o-o^far. 

9  testimony  of  God.     For  I   determined  not  to  know  anything 

9  among  jou,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  cnicified.     And  ^in 

weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling  was  I  with  you'; 

4  and  my  'word  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words 

*  Or  jadged. 


be  bis  own  character  and  prac- 
tice, see  2  Cor.  i.  17 — 20 ;  and 
lii.  7 — 12.  Kai  has,  in  part,  the 
sense  common  in  Thacydides, 
•*in  fact:"  as,  e.  g.  Thucyd.  vi. 
64  ;  ow€p  Kot  KaTikafioy. 

vwipox^yy  "  exceDing  others." 
ro  fioftrvpioy  rod  ^tov  (in  B.  D. 
K  F.  G.  J.\  •*  My  testimony  of 
what  Grpd  has  done  in  Christ'' 
The  reading  of  fivtrrfipioy  in  A.  C. 
is  probably  from  verse  7. 

2.  owK  iKpiyd  Tt  elBiyaiy  **  I 
determined  to  know  nothing " 
(ovc  ixpiyoy  like  ov  (fifffjii,  not  '*I 
did  not  determine,''  but  ''I  de- 
termined not").  The  reading 
of  the  Rec.  Text,  rov  ti^iyai,  is 
Bopported  by  only  one  ancient 
MS.  (J.) ;  bat  for  a  similar  con- 
stmctioD,  compare  Acts  xxvii.  1, 
itpidri  rov  diroTrXtiy. 

"You  will  recollect  that  my 
preaching  was  no  philosophical 
system ;  for  it  was  conGned  to 
the  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  not  in  His  glory,  but 
in  His  humiliation,  in  which  you 
were  called  upon  to  share." 

3.  Ktiytify  "  and  /",  as  in  verse 
1 ;  here  repeated  as  expressing 
still  more  emphatically  the  ab- 
sence of  human  power,  not  only 
in  his  practice,  but  in  his  per- 
son. 

"Weakness,"  alluding   to   the 


infirmities  mentioned  in  2  Cor. 
X.  10;  xi.  30;  xii.  5,  9,  10. 
"  Fear  and  trembling,"  i.  e.  anx- 
iety occasioned  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  weakness.  Compare 
the  same  expressions  used  of  the 
reception  of  Titus,  2  Cor.  vii.  15 ; 
and  of  the  behaviour  of '  slaves ', 
£ph.  vi.  5. 

4:  Xdyoc,  the  "  form,"  idipvyfia, 
the  "  substance  "  of  his  preach- 
ing. 

TreiOoic,  probably  an  adjective 
for  7riday6i£f  after  the  analogy  of 
fei^oQ  and  fjufiOQ,  Not  found  in 
classical  writers.  "  Corinthian 
words  "  was  a  popular  expression 
for  exquisite  phrases.  (Wetstein 
ad  loc) 

dydptaTrlyriQ  ("human "),  insert- 
ed before  tro^^ia^  in  A.  C.  and 
Rec.  Text,  was  probably  adde^ 
from  a  fear  lest  "  wisdom  "  itself 
should  seem  to  be  disparaged. 

kv  diroZtiluy  "in  the  proofs 
given  by  the  Spirit  and  the 
power  which  was  in  me."  .  The 
words  (vytvfiaroQ,  dvyafi€(»tc)  re- 
fer to  the  preternatural  gifts, 
whether  of  the  Corinthians  or 
of  himself. 

Compare  the  whole  argument 
of  2  Cor.  xi.  21— xii.  10. 

Longinus  (Fragment  i.  ed. 
Weiske,  p.  112)  alludes  to  the 
abrupt  and  unsystematic  style  on 
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of  ^  wifldom,  bat  in  demoDstimtkm  of  the  Spirit  mnd  of  power ; 
5  that  joar  fiuth  should  not  stand  in  the  wiadom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God. 

which  the  Apostle  here  prides  tire  assertion  wiihoot  elaborate 
himaell^— '^  Paal  of  Tarsus  was  proof  *  (rpAroy  ....  vpoi0ra|icmr 
the  first  who  maintained  posi-      2oy/iaroc  annro^cicrov). 


Pasapbrase  of  Chjlp.  L  18 — ^IL  5. 

rhe  Gospe!  which  I  preach  is  no  system  of  nure  woords^  fair 

wiihoutf  but  hollow  within,     I  did  nothing  to  conceal  the  sim- 

plicity  and  the  qffensiveness  of  the  humiliation   of  Ilim.  whom 

Ipreachsd.      That  very  humiliation,  expressed  in  its  strongest 

form  in  the  Cross  on  which  He  died,  has  in  itself  a  ptnoer 

to  convince  the  hearts  of  men  far  beyond  any  system    iff  Aic- 

man  philosophy ;   and  in  Him  whom  the  proud  Jew  and  the 

intellectual  Greek  refect  as  a  crucified  malefactor.  Sis  follow^ 

ers  recognise  the  true  satisfaction  of  all  their  wants.      Nor  is 

it  only  in  Christ,  but  in  His  followers,  that  the  same  law  is 

visible ;  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  quarters  from  which  the 

ranks  of  Christians  are  filled,  to  see  that  you  owe  nothing  to 

your  own  wisdom,  or  power,  or  station,  but  all  to  God;  dy  Whom 

you  have,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  been  called,  as  if  to  a  new 

existence,  in  this  His  second  creation.      He  is  your  true  trit- 

dom  ;  and  not  only  so,  ^  your  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and 

freedom.      JFhat  I  have  thus  stated  generally  was  realised  to 

the  letter  in  my  own  practice  ;  in  my  determination  to  preach, 

not  theories,  but  the  fact  of  Chrisfs  Crucifixion  ;  in  my  own 

P^sonal  insignificance,  as  contrasted  with  the  greatness  of  mu 
cause,  J       9 
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The  foregoing  passage  is  important  as  containing  a 
statement  of  the  main  subject  of  the  Apostle's  preach-   ^^  ^ 
ing.     A  similar  and  somewhat  expanded  description   fizion  the 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3 — 8,  which  makes  it  to  consist  in   j^°of  hi» 
the  setting  forth  of  the  Death  and  the  Resurrection    t<«ciiing 
of  Christ.     Both  agree  in  the  selection  of  the  close  of 
our  Lord's  life  as  the  chief  topic  of  his  addresses :  "  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  •  • .  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  . .  • 
was  buried  .  •  •  and  rose  again."     The  statement  in  this  passage 
takes  us  a  step  further,  and  tells  us  that  the  Apostle  chiefly 
dwelt  on  the  manner  of  the  Death — the  Cross  of  Christ^ ^  Christ 
crucified^  And  when  we  compare  this  language  with  that  of  the 
nearly  contemporary  Epistle  to  the  Galatians*,  *^  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  had  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among 
them,"  it  is  clear  that  the  subject,  though  here  capable  of  a 
peculiar  application  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  the  Corinthians^ 
was  habitual  to  St.  Paul  during  this  period  of  his  life.      Two 
points  are  described  as  specially  commending  it  to  him  at  Co- 
rinth;   (1)  its  simplicity,  and  (2)  its  humiliation.     A  third 
point  appears  more   prominently  in   the   other   Epistled  —  its 
suiTeringc!. 

1.  It  was,  as  he  says,  characteristic  of  "Jews"  to  demand 
*•'  signs  "  or  "  portents."  The  especial "  sign  "  which  they  j^|Jggn^.g  ^^ 
sought  was  that  of  some  manifestation  of  the  "  She-  the  mim- 
chinah,"  or  Divine  glory,  in  the  Heavens,  to  enconi-  *^"  ^^' 
pass  the  Messiah.  But  the  tendency  was  more  general :  it  was 
that  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  miraculous,  which  still 
characterises  Oriental  nations,  which  appears  in'  the  license 
of  Arabian  invention  and  credulity,  and  which  in  the  Jewish 
nation  reached  its  highest  ])itch  in  the  extravagant  fictions  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers.  The  proverb  "  Credat  Judaeus"  shows 
the  character  which  they  had  obtained  amongst  the  Komnns  for 
readiness  to  accept  the  wildest  absurdities ;  and  this  disposition 
to  peek  for  signs  is  expressly  commended  in  the  Mishna.^  To 
a  certain  extent  this  tendency  is  met  by  the  Gospel  miracles. 


>  i.  17.  »  i.  23;  ii.  2.  >  Gal.  iii.  1. 

^  See  the  quotations  at  length  in  Reiche*s  Commentarv,  on  1  Cor.  ii.  22. 
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*^  This^  was  the  beginning  of  '  signs '  (af^/jxuov)  which  Jesus 
did : "  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  a  man  approved  of  God  among 
you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs."  Yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  discouraged :  "  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seek- 
eth  after  a  sign',  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  ^yen  unto  it,  but 
the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas."  **  Except*  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders^  ye  will  not  believe."  And  what  is  thus  intimated  in 
the  Gospels^  is  here  followed  out  by  the  Apostle.  In  answer 
to  this  demand  for  *'  signs/'  he  produced  the  least  dazzling,  the 
least  miraculous  part  of  the  whole  of  the  career  of  our  Lord, — 
the  simple  fact  of  His  Crucifixion.  The  more  ample  we  sup- 
pose the  evidence  for  the  Gospel  miracles,  or  the  more  por- 
tentous their  nature,  so  much  the  more  striking  is  the  testimony 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostle  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not  on  them 
that  the  main  structure  of  Christian  faith  is  to  be  built  up. 
The  tendency  in  human  nature,  especially  in  Oriental  nature, 
is  acknowledged,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied.  But  it  is 
discountenanced  as  unworthy  of  the  highest  and  best  form  of 
Christian  Kevelation. 

This  simplicity  of  teaching,  which  was  a  rebuke  to  the 
Absence  of  supcrstitious  cravings  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew, 
phiirisophi.  was  also  a  rebuke  to  the  intellectual  demands  of  the 
eory.  j^yj.Qpgj^u  Greek.  The  charm  which  the  former  found 
in  outward  miracles  the  latter  sought  in  theories  of  philosophy. 
The  subtlety  of  discussion,  which  had  appeared  already  in  the 
numerous  schools  of  Greek  speculation,  and  which  appeared 
afterwai*ds  in  the  theological  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  needed  not  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  to  be  put 
down  by  a  truer  philosophy,  but  by  something  which  should 
give  them  fact  instead  of  speculation ,  flesh  and  blood  instead 
of  words  and  theories.  Such  a  new  starting  point  was  provided 
by  the  Apostle's  constant  representation  of  the  homely  yet 
strange  event  which  had  taken  place  within  their  own  genera- 
tion in  Judica, — the  Crucifixion  of  his  Master.  Its  outward 
form  was  familiar  to  them,  wherever  the  Roman  law  had  been 
carried  out  against  the  slaves  and  insurgents  of  the  East.  It  was 
for  them  now  to  discover  its  inward  application  to  themselves. 

»  John  ii.  1 1 .  '  Acts  ii.  22.  ^  Matt.  xyi.  4.  -•  John  iv.  48. 
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2.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Cracifixion  is  here  regarded^  namely,  its  humiliation. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  force  of  this,  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  a  state  of  feeling  which,  in  part  from  the  Degradation 
effect  produced  on  the  world  by  this  very  passage  and  ©^  the  Cross. 
the  spirit  which  it  describes,  is  entirely  removed  from  our  present 
experience.  Not  only  is  the  outward  symbol  of  the  Cross  glorified 
in  our  eyes  by  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  it  represents,  but 
the  very  fact  of  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  humi- 
liation is  to  us  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  divine  excellence.^  But  at 
its  first  propagation,  as  is  the  case  even  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the 
world  external  to  Christendom,  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  Cruci- 
fixion was  and  is  a  '*  scandal "  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  dishonour 
to  the  Messiah.  Christ  has  been  called  by  them  in  derision 
**  Toldi,"  **the  man  who  was  hanged ; "  and  Christians, "  the  ser- 
vants of  him  who  was  hanged."  And  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
both  as  now  professed  and  as  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  the  sup- 
posed ignominy  of  the  Crucifixion  is  evaded  by  the  story  that  the 
Jews,  in  a  judicial  blindness,  seized  and  crucified  Judas  instead 
of  Christ,  who  ascended  from  their  hands  into  heaven.  ^^  You 
do  not  think  that  those  brute  Jews  nailed  the  Lord  Isa  [Jesus] 
to  a  cross?"  was  the  indignant  question  of  an  intelligent  Mus- 
sulman to  an  English  traveller.  "  Oh  no  I  they  never  nailed 
Him ;  He  lives  for  ever  in  Heaven."  The  objection  thus  felt 
by  Jews  and  Mahometans  to  the  Crucifixion  as  a  degradation 
of  the  Messiah,  was  felt  by  the  educated  classes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  society  as  a  degradation  of  the  Religion  itself;  encum- 
bered as  it  thus  was,  in  their  eyes,  with  associations  so  low,  and 
addressed,  as  they  would  say,  to  classes  so  contemptible  as  the 
beggars  and  slaves  of  the  Koman  Empire. 

Nothing  shows  the  confidence  of  the  Apostle  more  strongly 
than  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  an  aspect  of  his  Exaltation 
teaching  so  unpopular.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip-  of  the  Cross. 
pians  (ii.  5 — 8)  he  pursues  the  subject  home  with  a  like  courage 
through  the  several  stages  of  humiliation,  "  of  no  reputation  — 
the  form  of  a  *  slave ' " —  even  to  "  the  death  of  the  Cross."  But 
this  passage  contains  the  earliest  statement,  we  might  almost 

>  See  a  celebrated  passage  in  Milman*s  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  279. 
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call  it  prophecy,  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  not  only  in 
spite,  but  by  means,  of  this  great  obstacle.  What  the  Apostle 
assumed  as  certdn  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  struggle  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many  centuries.  The 
Cross  which,  with  all  its  associations,  conveyed  no  thoughts  tD 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the  Jew,  but  of  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous  punishment,  is  now  enshrined  in  our  most  famous 
works  of  art,  in  our  greatest  historical  recollections,  in  our 
deepest  feelings  of  devotion.  The  Apostle's  personal  defects, 
on  which  he  dwells  with  such  trembling  anxiety,  are  now  so 
entirely  forgotten,  that  the  world  will  not  even  endure  to  be 
reminded  that  they  ever  existed.  The  society  which  consisted 
almost  exclusively  in  the  first  instance  of  the  lower  orders, 
chiefly  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  which  for  three  centuries 
numbered  amongst  its  converts  none  of  the  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  still  headed  the  literature  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, has  now  embraced  within  itself  all  the  civilisation  of  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  the  palaces  from  which  were  taken 
the  splendid  works  of  art  that  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
have  disappeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  catacombs,  whose 
rude  ill-spelt  epitaphs,  and  barbarous  sculptures  may  be  seen 
beside  them.  The  Christian  religion  has  triumphed  in  defiance, 
not  only  of  persecution,  but  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses  for 
which  the  writers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
been  often  and  justly  censured. 

AVTiat  was  most  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  first  rise  of 
Christianity  has  been  exhibited  in  a  less  remarkable  degree  in 
its  different  forms  subsequently.  The  immense  impression 
produced  by  some  of  the  saints  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  least  cultivated  intellects  of  later  times,  as 
amongst  our  own  Nonconformists,  is  a  testimony  to  the  same 
truth  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  Bonaventura  pointed  to  the 
Crucifix  as  the  source  of  all  his  learning ;  so  Bunyan  has  ex- 
ercised a  lasting  influence  through  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
But  the  first  shock  was  the  greatest.  The  apparent  insig- 
nificance of  the  Apostle,  the  novelty  and  the  ofliensiveness  of 
the  truth,  and  of  the  image  under  which  the  truth  was  con* 
yeyed, — can  never  be  repeated  or  equalled. 
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3.  Very  briefly  must  be  mentioned^  as  not  prominently 
iNTonght  forward  in  this  Epistle^  but  as  appearing  in  safibnoff  of 
the  almost  contemporary  Epistle  to  GrsJatia,  the  theCrau. 
image  of  suffering  conveyed  in  the  Crucifixion :  *'  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me^  and  I  unto  the  world."  ^ 
This  is  the  aspect  of  it  most  familiar  in  the  Gospel  history, 
where  ''  taking  up  the  cross  "  is  equivalent  to  following  Christ 
through  hardship  and  difBculty.  '^  The  cross  of  Christ,"  says 
LfUther',  "  signifies  all  afflictions  of  all  good  men,  whose  suf- 
ferings are  the  sufferings  of  Christ." 

*  1  Gal.  tL  14.  '  Lather  on  GaL  vL  14. 
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THE  FACTIONS  (co3mKiiw>), 

COKTRAST  OF   HUMAS  AXD  DiVIKE   WWDOlf. 

*2o<tiay  06  XfltXow.acy  h  rug  riXeioi^,  tro^tav  Zb  oi  too 
alwvog  TO'JTO'j  oiol  tcSv  ap^6in'€ov  to3  oumos  toutou  tw 
xarapyo'jftsvaiv,  ^aXXa  XaXoO/xsy  •^€o3  o-o^ioy  «y  fAXJcrri^m, 
TT^v  aToxsxp-j/tassaiv,  ^y  irpom^frey  o  ^€o^  xpo  Tcoy  al^uycpy 
€1^  So^ay  rljtuov,  ^v  oiofi^  TcSy  i^j^iimov  too  aicSyo^  TOtJrou 
lyyaixsv  (ei  yap  gyveo^-av,  oix  ay  Toy  xupioy  Tijj  So^^  icTav- 


6 'Now    we    speak    wisdom    among    them  that    are    perfect; 

yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  'age,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this 
7 'age,  that  'vanish  away';     but   we  speak    ^GoiTs  wisdom'  in 

a  'secret,  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the 
s'ages  unto  our  glory;  which  none  of  the  princes   of  this  'age 

knew  (for    had   they  known,   they  would  not   have   crucified 


6.  "But  although  we  abjure 
human  wisdom,  there  is  a  true 
wisdom  which  we  speak  to  those 
who  are  fit  to  receive  it." 

rcXc/oif,  "  fullgrown,"  as  op- 
posed to  vijricif,  iii.  1. 

7.  fivfrnjpior  has  its  ordinary 
sense  of  "  a  secret  made  known 
to  the  initiated." 

€ic  ^oiay  >/fifai»',  "in  order  that 
by  its  revelation  we  might  receive 
glory ;  that  glorv  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  His  chil- 
dren."  Compare  John  xvii.  10, 
22;  Rom.  viii. 21.  This  "glory" 
now  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

8  —  1 2.  j;  r  refers  to  cola  v.  rod 
ait^yoQ  TovTov  refers  to  -x^fw  raJv 
aiwi  wi'.  "That  which  belonged  to 
eternity  was  not  likely  to  be  known 
to  those  who  lived  in  time."  The 
earthly  and  spiritual  powers  of 
this  world,  in  an  evil  sense,  are 
here  identified,  as  in  Matt.  iv.  8, 
9  ;  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  and  (in  reference 


to  the  Cracifixion  especially,  as 
in  this  passage)  Lake  xxiL  53, 
"  When  I  was  daily  with  yon  in 
the  temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no 
hands  against  me ;    bat  this  is 
your  hour^  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness/*   For  their  ignorance  comp. 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  *' Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."     For  the  same  thought 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  evil  spirits 
in  regard  to  the  Crucifixion,  car- 
ried out  to  a  fanciful  excess,  yet 
still  from  its  early  date  illnstrating 
this  passage,  see  Ign.  ad  Eph.  c.  19, 
Kai  tXadc  Tov  ap')^oyTa   roi>  acwFoc 
TOVTOV  »;  TrapQEvta  Mapiac  Koi  6  to- 
KiTO^  avT fJQ  ofioiwQ  k-al   6  ^araroc 
TOV  KvpCov,  Tpia  fivtTTTipia  KpavyiJQ, 
aTira  kv  h^v\i^  ^tov  iirpa\dri. 

The  words  Kvpt^v  riJQ  ^d^i^c  seem 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  l^o^ay: 
"  Him  who  alone  was  sovereign 
Lord  of  that  glory,''  like  apx^yoQ 
r^C  itorJQ,  Acts  iii.  15  ;  apx>7y^c 
r^C  aw^ro/ac,   Heb.  ii.  10.      ^{i|c 
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xa2  o3^  oux  Tjxoixrev  xal  sttI   xaphiav  avdpojTrou  oix  aviSt), 
^oo-a  ijroijbtatf-sy  6  ^sogroig  ayaTTiScriv  aurov.   ^^Tjjutrv  Si  ^Atts- 

*  A  for  8^a  ^  ^  096s  &ircicc(\i4e. 

•  the   Lord  of  glory) ;    but  as  it  is   written,  *'  'what  eye  saw 
not',   nor   ear    heard,    neither  **' entered    into    the    heart    of 


10 


man,  ^what  great  things'   God   ""prepared  for  them  that   love 
Him.**    But  unto  us  God  ''revealed  them  by  the  Spirit;  for 


here,  as  Zo^ar  in  7,  is  used  per- 
haps with  special  reference  to  the 
shame  of  the  Cross. 

9.  AXXa.  "  Nay,  rather ;  **  the 
opposition  to  oh^ilg  tyytaKev  being 
first  brought  forward  in  fifiiv  2c, 
verse  10. 

ra6wc  yiypaxTai,  These  words 
imply  that  the  quotation  which 
follows  is  from  the  Old  Testament, 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  apo- 
cryphal book  (as  in  Jude  9,  14) 
being  introduced  by  this  formula. 
And,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  tak^ 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4  (LXX.)  tnco 

Tov  at w  roc  ovk  iJKovara^eVf  ovle  oi 
o^daXfioi  ijfiwv  ilioy  Oioy  ttXiiv 
oov  Kai  TO,  Ipya  aovy  h  iroiiitretg 
ToiQ  inrofiiyovaiy  eXeoy^  slightly 
coloured  by  the  recollection  of 
Isa.  liL  15  (LXX.)  oTc  ovk  ay- 
ffyyiXrj  .  •  •  •  oxf/oyratf  icai  oi  ovk 
aKr)K6a<Ti  trvytiaovai,  and  Ixv.  17 
(LiXX.)  eorac  yap  6  ovpayoQ  vat- 
yoCt  ic.r.  X.  Kai  ov  fi^  ^yritrduKTi  rwy 
ifpOTipiay,  ovhe  ov  fit)  liriXdrj  avraty 
cTc  Tfjy  KCLp^iay.  The  variation 
from  the  original  text  is  not  es- 
sentially greater  than  in  other 
quotations,  e.  g.  that  in  i.  19,  20, 
from  Isa.  xxix.  14;  xxxiii.  18; 
and  it  is  apparently  quoted  as 
such  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  c.  34  (where 
see  the  annotations  in  Dr.  Jacob- 
son's  edition). 

It  is  therefore  singular  that  the 
Fathers  generally  held  that  it 
was  taken,  either  (as  Chrysostom, 


by  the  Spirit 

Theodoret,  Theophylact)  from 
some  lost  prophet,  or  (as  Origei)) 
from  an  apocryphal  work  called 
The  Revelation  of  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius,  Cod.  Apoc.  VetTest.  i.  1077). 
This  agrees  with  the  vehemence 
with  which  Hegesippus  (in  a 
fragment  preserved  in  Photius, 
Bib.  Cod.  232)  appears  to  re- 
pudiate these  words  altogether. 
He  charges  with  "  lying  and  vain 
speaking  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage (rove  Tavra  <pafiiyovQ)y  as 
contradictory  both  to  the  Scrip- 
tures generally  and  to  our  Lord's 
speech,  *  Blessed  are  your  eyes, 
for  they  sec  ;  and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear.' " 

The  words,  both  in  the  original 
context  of  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,  and  in  their 
position  here,  refer  not  (as  they 
are  usually  applied  in  quotations) 
to  a  future  state,  but  (as  is  im- 
plied in  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Hegesippus)  to  the  spiritual 
blessedness  or  glory  which  is  to 
be  attained  in  the  present  life  by 
believers,  and  which  the  Apostle 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  next 
verses. 

JO.  iifiiy  ^f,  "^o  tts,"  i.e.  be- 
lievers generally,  but  with  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  himself.  The 
quotation  is  left  unfinished,  and 
he  resumes  the  antithesis  to  ver. 
8,  **  The  rulers  knew  not ;  but  to 
us  God  revealed  it." 

lLireKa\v\p€y  "revealed  by  spi- 
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xaXu\!/€y  0  ^€o^  ha  tou  irysvfutTog*  *  ro  yao  irvsrif/La  jriirra 
spsuva^  xa)  ra  ^6Ar\  roS  dsoS.  ^^ng  yap  oliey  avQpminotf  to.  toS 
avSpwTTotJi  el  [ATI  TO  TTVsofjLa  ToS  dvipcoTTou  ro  iv  auTw*  ourms 
xa)  TOL  rod  ^eou  ooisig  ^eyvwxsv^  ci  [jlt)  to  TTveSfJLOL  rot?  ^eou. 
^^T^lJLslg  St  oit  TO  wvvjyia  toS  xotrfMu  sXaSojxsy,  aXXa  r^  xvsSfAa 


*  a&Tov  after  wvtifAaros. 


*  o!i€P  for  9ypmK€w, 


12  knoweth  no  'one  but  the  Spirit  of  God.    'But  we  'received,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  Gt>d,  that 


ritual  insight  into  things  invisi- 
ble ;''  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

10—16.  "This  is  so:  (1)  Be- 
cause the  Spirit  alone  can  give 
this  insight  (10, 1 1);  (2)  Because 
we  have  received  this  Spirit 
(12—16)." 

10.  Tlie  "Spirit "  is  spoken  of, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
source  of  all  wisdom,  Job  xxxii. 
8  :  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  7  it  is  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  Divine 
knowledge. 

cjufi/r^,  "knows  through  deep 
inquiry,"  Rom.  viii.  27 ;  Psalm 
cxxxix.  1. 

ra  /3a^)j,  "the  profoundest  se- 
crets of  God,  whether  of  His 
acts  or  of  His  nature."  Comp. 
TO  ftadia  rov  Sarard,  Rev.  ii.   24. 

For  the  general  sense,  com- 
pare Matt.  xi.  25—27,  "  I  thank 
Thee  .  .  .  because  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes  ....  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father :  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  S^>n  will  reveal  Him." 

11.  "It  is  an  inward,  not  an 
outward  vision."  The  very  word 
7ri/£w/ia  (spirit)  implies,  when  used 
of  God,  the  same  consciousness  of 
things  divine  which,  when  used 


of  man,  it  implies  with  regard  to 
things  human.  For  a  similar 
comparison  of  the  human  and 
divine  Spirit,  see  Rom.  viii.  16, 
26. 

ro  vvivfia  rov  ^tov  is  not  the 
Spirit  in  the  Divine  nature  as 
strictly  opposed  to  the  spirit  in 
human  nature  (which  would  baye 
been  expressed  by  ro  irv.  r.  B.  ro 
kv  a  V  r  y;,  as  before,  ro  iry,  rov  d^d, 
TO  ey  avrf),  but  in  the  more  gene- 
ral sense  required  by  the  context 
of  the  whole  passage :  "  The  Spirit 
of  Grod,  whether  in  the  Godhead 
or  residing  in  man,  is  the  true 
bond  between  God  and  man." 

oTBev  and  eyvatKev  may  be 
slightly  distinguished,  as  in  their 
similar  juxtaposition,  John  xxi. 
17  ;  ol^ey  being  the  more  obvious 
apprehension,  as  by  the  senses, 
lyrujKey  the  more  subtle,  as  by 
the  mind.     (See  2  Cor.  v.  16.) 

12.  This  communication  of  the 
Spirit  is  now  expressed  more  de- 
finitely in  the  words  ro  U  rov 
^eov. 

^/iclc,  as  in  verse  10,  is  "  be- 
lievers generally,  but  specially 
the  Apostle,"  i.  e.  he  conceives 
of  the  experience  of  other  Chris- 
tians through  his  own,  as  in  Rom. 
vii.  7—25. 

ro   Ttvtv^a   rov  icdtTfiov,      **  The 
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TO  f  X  To5  ^toSj  tva  ei8&[jL6v  roL  wro  row  ^eou  ^apitrdhra  ijjtt7v, 
^^a  xai  TiaXoSfJLiV  oJx  fv  iiiaxrolg  dyQpwTrivrig  tro^lag  Xo- 
yoig^  aXX'  f v  SiSaxroTj^  xyftijttaro^,  ^  jrvsufiMTixolg  xvet/jDiarixa 
fTxrfxpiifOVTig.  ^*\(/upfixo^  Si  av&pwirog  oi  ii^erai  roi  to5 
wifivfjiarog  roS  d^oS'  [juopia  yap  atirm  itrrlvy  xa)  ou  h6yarai 
TKovai,  on  irvsu/JLarixtbg  avaxp/vsraf.  ^^o  Si  xvsujttarixo^ 
avoxpivf I  ^  [ra]  Tavra,  ouro^  Si  ^tt*  ouSfvo^  avaxpiusrat, 
^^Tig  yap  iyvw  yoSv  xvpiou^  og  (rujct^i^aersi  aurov ;  i^/asT?  Si 
^voSy  xupiot}  f p^ojctsv. 


*  &7(<w  after  vwt^futTos.  ^  iamKf^i  fiMP  vdrra. 


vow  xpiffrov. 


we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ; 

s  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which   man's 

wisdom   teacheth,  but  which  the    ^^  ''Spirit  teacheth;   ''inter- 

4  preting  spiritual  things  'to  spiritual  'men.  'Now  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the '  Spirit  of  God :  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 

5  they  are  spiritually  'judged  of.    But  he  that  is  spiritual  'judgeth 

6  of  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  'judged  of  by'  no  man.  For 
^*  who  'knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
Him?  "     But  we  have  the  mind  of  ^the  Lord^ 


spirit  of  mere  human  wisdom.** 
Kofffiocy  the  world,  not  as  in  op- 
position to  Grod,  but  only  as  alien* 
ated  from  Him. 

ro  \aptardiyTa  ^  oaa  firoi^a' 
aty,  in  verse  9,  "  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  Christians  ; "  per- 
haps with  a  slight  allusion  to  the 

13.  Here  he  returns  more  di- 
rectly to  the  subject  of  wisdom, 
from  which,  in  8 — 12,  he  had 
slightly  digressed,  recalled  by 
TO  Tvevfia  Tov  Koafiov :  "  As  our 
wisdom  is  not  of  this  world,  so 
neither  is  our  manner  of  com- 
municating it.  Our  very  lan- 
guage is  the  inunediate  result  of 
our  spiritual  insight."  Comp.  Af>- 
pffra  piiyLara  h  olfK  c£ov  av6f)<0)ry 
XaXfiaai^  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

wyKpivovTtQ  (not "  comparing," 
but)  **  interpreting  and  explain' 
tii^^(asinlXX.  Gen.  xl.  8, 16; 
xli.  15;   Daniel  v.   12,  15,  26). 


TvtvfiaTiKOiQ  may  be  either  neuter, 
"  by  spiritual  things,"  or  mascu- 
line, "  to  spiritual  men."  Pro- 
bably the  latter,  as  in  Gen.  xli. 
12,  avviKpivEv  iifity,  "  he  inter- 
preted to  us." 

14.  "  But  from  its  being  spi- 
ritual, the  natural  man  cannot 
receive  it,  as  he  has  no  spiritual 
insight." 

yj/vxiKog,  *'man  without  com- 
munion with  God."  See,  for 
the  threefold  division  of  irvev/ia, 
yl^vxhy  and  awfia,  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

ayaKplyerai,  "judged  of."  See 
iv.  34. 

15.  "  The  spiritual  man  has  a 
new  faculty  by  which  he  judges 
all,  but  cannot  be  judged  by  any 
who  have  it  not.  He  understands 
the  language  in  which  other  men 
speak,  but  they  understand  not 
the  language  in  which  he  speaks." 

16.  "No  one  can  judge  him, 
for  he  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
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III.  ^•Kayoi,  aSeXc^o/,  oux  ijSui^fii^y  XaX^(reu  vfjuv  dg 
TTVsvfutTixoTg^  aXX'  aig  VapxiVoi^,  cog  VTiwmg  iv  ^purri. 
2  yaXa  wjiAa^  iwiTKroLj  *oi  ^p&yuoL  •  outcd  yap  cStivoo-ds.  aXX' 
OU06  [6T«]  vuv  Suvaerfls*  ^Jri  yap  (rofxiH^i  itrrt. 
iu    viJAu    ^Xog    xa\   epig^^  oi;^}   trapxixol   icre 


oTTotf  yap 
xal   xard 


•  Ka2  iyti. 


^  aapKucoa, 

'  Kot  8ixotfTa^(ai  after  ^p^ . 


1  III.    And  I,  brethreD^  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 

2  spiritual,  but   as  unto  ^fleshly — as  unto  babes  in  Christ    I 
'^gave  you  milk,  o\   not  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to 

3  bear  it.     Neither  yet  now  are  ye  able ;  for  ye  are  yet  carnal. 
For  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  •^  are 


no  one  can  instruct  the  Spirit 
of  God.**  The  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah  xl.  13.  The  Apostle  re- 
gards vovQ  as  identical  with  Tryev- 
fia,  and  uses  it  here,  from  its  be- 
ing the  word  used  in  the  LXX. 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  a  translation 

of  nn. 

arvfi^t€nl^eiy  is  the  common  word 
in  the  LXX.  for  "  instruct." 

The  readings  of  Kvpiov  (inB.D.' 
F.  G.)  and  '^^pitrrov  (in  A.  C.)  are 
almost  equally  balanced.  If  the 
latter,  the  variation  of  the  word, 
where  the  sense  is  the  same,  is 
quite  after  the  Apostle's  man- 
ner, as  in  ii.  11,  and  2  Cor.  v.  16 
{oiZafttv  and  eyiuiKafuy)  ;  2  Cor. 
X.    1,  2    (irapaKaKw    and    iiojjai), 

in.  1.  k-ayw,  as  in  ii.  1  :  "  What 
I  have  just  been  saying  was  ex- 
emplified in  our  practice,"  the 
connexion  being,  tliat,  as  he  had 
not  been  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  words  of  human  wisdom, 
because  it  was  not  in  himself  or 
in  the  Gospel,  so  he  had  not  been 
able  to  preacli  it  to  them  in  its 
divine  wisdom,  because  they,  not 
having  the  spiritual  faculty,  were 
not  fit  to  receive  it. 

anpKivoiQ^  a  Stronger  expression 
for  \l^v\iKotc» 


In  verse  1,  A.  B.  C  D.*  read 
aapKiyoic  In  verse  3,  D."  F.  G. 
read  aapictyoiy  and  A.  B.  C.  D.  E 
J.  trapKiKoL  If  there  be  a  dif^- 
tinction  intended  between  the 
two,  it  must  be  that  vapKivo^  ex- 
presses the  nature,  and  irap€u:oi 
the  character.  But  this  is  too 
refined  for  the  Apostle's  mode  of 
argument;  and  it  therefore  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  here, 
as  in  Rom.  vii.l4  ;  Heb.  vii.  16 
(Lachmann),  trapKivoQ  is  merelj 
the  classical  correction  for  the 
Hellenistic  aapKiKOQ, 

yfjTrioiCi  opposed  to  rcXccoic,  in 
ii.  6.  The  word  yfjTrioQy  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  figure  of 
"  infancy,"  is  never  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  a  good  sense.  Comp. 
Gal.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iv.  14. 

2.  ya\a.  The  figure  of  «  milk," 
which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
rriTrloiQ,  is  common  in  Rabbinical 
phraseology  for  instruction  to 
beginners,  who  are  called  "  suck- 
lings," nipii^n.  See  Lightf.  ad 
he,  and  compare  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 
Ileb.  V.  13. 

flpwfta,  «  solid  food  **  =  ar€pta 
rpoi^})  in  Heb.  v.  12.  The  verb  is 
easily  supplied  from  eiroriaa. 

3.  oTTou,  "  since,"  as  in  old 
English  "  where  "  for  «  whereas." 
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aifOpanroif  xtptirarurt ;   *orav  yap  xiyjfj  rig  *Eya>  jttiv  sijcti 
IlauXouy   tnpos  iiy  'Eyco  'AtoXXoi,  ^oux   avQpwjrol  etrre } 

*  0^2  ffapiUKol  for  o(ic  MponroU 

ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?     For  while  one  saith,  /  am 
of  Paul ;  and  another,  /am  of  Apollos ;  are  ye  not  ^men  ? 

4.  &y6|Mnroif  ^  mere  men.''  Com-     irov  in  verse  3 ;  ix.  8 ;  xv.  32  ; 
pare  the  expression  Kara  AyOpia-     Bom.  iii,  5;  GnL  i.  11 ;  iii.  15. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  II.  6 — IIL  4. 

fFhilst,  hotcever,  I  disclaim  any  support  frmn  mere  human  ms- 
dam,  there  is  a  wisdom  which  I  might  have  declared  to  you 
had  you  been  Jit  to  receive  it ;  a  wisdom  which  has  for  ayes 
been  concealed^  and  which  is  even  now  concealed^  from  those 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  this  lower  world,  hut  which  was  for 
ages  designed  in  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  glory  of  true  he- 
KeverSy  —  a  glory  unknown  to  those  who  in  the  pride  of  human 
power  devoted  to  a  shameful  death  Him  who  was  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  unfathomable  by  any  human  sense  or  imagination,  but 
now  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit,  not  of  the  world,  but  of  God, 
whereby  alone  we  have  an  insight  into  those  divine  mysteries 
of  which  none  else  is  or  can  be  conscious. 

And  as  tlie  subject  of  this  wisdom  is  spiritual,  so  also  is 
the  manner  of  communicating  it;  there  is  a  divine  language 
which  is  known  to  those  who  have  received  the  new  spiritual 
faculty  of  Christians,  which  is  unknown  to  those  who  are 
guided  only  by  their  natural  human  intellects.  This  also  was 
exemplified  in  my  own  conduct  to  you  ;  for  this  is  tlie  reason 
why  I  was  unable  to  speak  to  you  on  more  exalted  subjects : 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  them  into  a  sphere  of  jarring 
passions  and  factions  which  stunt  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
faculty  within  you. 
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The  Apostle's  View  op  spibitual  Wisdom. 

In  considering  what  was  the  human  wisdom  which  in  this  and 
the  previous  section  is  disparaged  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  n\ind  that  it  was  not  the  highest,  but  the 
lowest,  form  of  intellectual  eminence  with  which  he  was  im- 
mediately confronted :  not  the  vigorous  and  lofty  aspirations  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  the  hollow  and  worn  out  sophistries  of 
OppoBition  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Still,  although 
°^  ind"^^  *  different  turn  would  doubtless  have  been  given  to 
Religion.  the  wholc  argument,  if  St.  Paul  had  written  in  the 
better  days  of  Greece,  if  the  living  power  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  met,  not  by  a  dead  form,  but  by  a  power  which,  though 
of  lower  origin,  and  moving  in  a  different  sphere,  was  still 
living  like  itself,  the  general  truth  here  urged  remains  the 
same.  It  is  not  by  intellectual,  but  by  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence,  that  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  have  been  achieved; 
Religion  is  not  Philosophy ;  Christianity  is  a  religion^  not  of 
Exaltation,  but  of  Humiliation. 

But,  although  the  two  spheres  of  intellect  and  of  Christiamty 
Spiritual  ^^c  thus  distinct,  the  Apostle  also  wishes  to  show  that 
Wisdom,  there  is  in  Christianity  an  element  which,  though  not 
itself  intellectual,  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  intellectual 
wants  are  gratified ;  as  though  he  had  said,  "  Although  the 
Christian  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  yet  in  that  world  he  ifl 
independent  of  all  beside  (what  the  Greek  philosophers  would 
have  called  avrdpKrjs),  and  the  higher  he  rises  in  that  world, 
the  more  fully  his  Christian  stature  is  developed,  he  will  find 
every  craving  of  his  nature  the  more  completely  satisfied."  This 
clement  of  Christianity  he  here  introduces  under  the  names  of 
"  wisdom  "  (ao^la)y  ^^  the  Spirit "  (to  irvevfui),  and  (in  speaking 
of  his  relation  to  the  Corinthian  Church)  "solid  food"  {fip&fia)^ 
as  distinct  from  "  milk "  (7a\a),  by  which  they  had  been  ac- 
tually fed.  Taking  into  comparison  the  other  passages  (John  iii. 
12;  xvi.  12;  Heb.  vi.  1),  where  a  similar  contrast  is  drawn 
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between  the  higher  and  lower  stages  of  Christian  progress^  the 
following  seem  the  natural  results  of  his  language :  — 

It  is  not  any  exhibition  of  new  Christian  truths  or  doctrines. 
euch  as  his  view  of  righteousness  by  faith^  or  of  our  Lord's 
nature.  There  was  no  practical  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
these  to  the  Corinthian  Churchy  and  without  some  such  practical 
occasion  it  would  be  against  his  manner  to  insist  upon  them. 
So  far  as  there  was  any  occasion  for  them,  he  does  not  scru-* 
pie  to  mention  them  in  this  very  Epistle,  i.  30 ;  v.  7 ;  vL  11 ; 
xv.  24.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Factions  (iiL  1 — 5)  which 
would  of  necessity  have  incapacitated  them  from  receiving 
truths  of  this  kind.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for 
applying  the  name  of  wisdom"  to  these  truths  more  than  to 
others  which  in  this  Epistle  are  unfolded  at  length,  e.  g.  those 
which  are  discussed  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  chapters. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  most  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  spiritual  intui-  .  . . 
tions  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  high-  of  moral 
est  privilege  of  advanced  Christian  goodness,  which  ^^  ' 
were  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  first  converts. 
**  A  pure  heart  penetrates  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  hell,"  is 
one  of  the  many  sayings  of  this  kind  which  abound  in  the 
celebrated  work  on  *'  The  Imitation  of  Christ ; "  the  ^^  beatific 
vision  "  has  always  been  regarded  by  theologians  as  the  con- 
summation both  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  ;  and 
the  analogy  which  is  here  drawn  between  the  perceptions  of 
the  human  intellect  and  the  perceptions  of  the  enlightened 
spirit  might  be  illustrated  abundantly  from  the  biographies 
and  the  devotions  of  good  men  in  all  ages.  What  this  was  in 
its  highest,  or  at  least  in  its  most  extraordinary,  form  in  the 
Ai>ostolical  age,  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  own 
rapture  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1-— 4,  or  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  L  10 ;  iv.  2),  where  the  Apostles  are  described  as  being 
literally  *'  caught  by  the  spirit "  into  another  world,  and  hearing 
and  seeing  things  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  or  to 
utter.  What  it  was  in  its  more  ordinary  form  may  be  seen  in 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle,  especially  in 
the  connexion  between  Love  and  Knowledge  which  pervades 
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it  throughout,  and  which  b  remarkably  illustrated  by  St.  Paulas 
description  of  Love  in  this  Epistle  (ziiL  8 — 12).  See  also  Bom. 
xi.  33,  34 ;  Eph.  i.  8,  17,  18, 

This  use  of  the  passage  also  accords  with  the  special  words 
c  nexion     ®™pW®^    The  phrasc  "  wisdom,**  although  Suggested 

of  in  the  first  instance  by  the  contrast  of  the  earthly 
"gwT'  philosophy  which  he  had  been  disparaging,  derives 
II  ^  »  ^^^  religious  sense  cluefly  from  the  constant  use  of 
the  word  in  The  Proverbs  and  in  Eccleriasticus,  where 
it  is  applied,  not  to  the  gidning  of  new  truths,  theological 
or  natural,  but  to  a  deeper  practical  insight  into  moral  trutL 
This  general  sense  is  further  limited  in  this  passage  by  the 
indication  of  its  subject,  namely,  the  '^  glory  **  or  blessedness  of 
Christians,  which  in  verses  8 — 10  assumes  such  a  prominence  as 
to  be  almost  identified  with  the  "  wisdom  "  itself  that  seeks  it 
And  the  faculty,  the  state,  by  which  this  wisdom  is  obtuned, 
is  described  emphatically  as  "  spiritual,"  —  "  the  spirit"  The 
word  is  chosen  partly  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  both 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  express  the  intellect*, —  chiefly  as 
expressive  of  a  direct  connexion  with  God.  It  is  the  '^  inspira- 
tion "  which  in  Scripture  is  ascribed  to  every  mental  gift ',  but 
which  is  specially  applicable  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  (to  use 
the  modern  form  of  speech  founded  on  the  same  metaphor) 
"  breathes  the  atmosphere  "  of  Heaven. 

This  same  sense  also  agrees  with  the  general  context  and 
The  A  occasion.  When  the  Apostle  says,  *^  But  to  us  God 
stie's  revealed  it  by  His  Spirit,"  the  use  of  the  first  person, 
cxamp  e.  j^^^^  ^  clsewherc,  indicates  that,  though  speaking  of 
believers  generally,  he  especially  refers  to  his  own  experience. 
The  consciousness  of  his  spiritual  gifts,  especially  of  his  spiritual 
insight  into  things  invisible,  was  always  present  with  him,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  period  of  these  two  Epistles.^  And 
this  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  inward,  as  distinct  from  the  out- 
ward blessings  of  the  Gospel, — on  the  things  which  "  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  car  heard,"  as  distinguished  from  the  things  which 

I  Sec  especially  ii.  11,  16  ;  and  Gesenius  in  voce  W'l,  3.  c.  d, 
'  See  Exod.  xxxi.  3  ;  Job  xxxii.  S,  &c. 
»  See  xiv.  18  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1—4. 
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the  eyes  of  the  first  Apostles  had  seen  and  their  ears  had 
heard^ — was  a  peculiarity  of  St  Paul's  teachings  noticed  even 
by  his  adyersaries,  and  apparently  attacked  by  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  expressions  used  in  this  very  passage.^ 

As  this  sense  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle 
himself,  so  also  does  it  smt  those  of  his  hearers. 

The  Corinthian  Christians,  as  was  observed  before,  had  no 
especial  need,  nor,  if  they  had,  was  there  any  especial 
impediment  to  their  reception,  of  new  intellectual  of  the  Co- 
truths.  But  a  higher  consciousness  of  the  Divine  pre-  '^^^'^*°*- 
sence  ;  a  knowledge  deep  and  comprehensive,  as  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love;  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  world, 
—  were  gifts  wUch  on  the  one  hand  the  Apostle  might  well  long 
to  give  them,  and  which  were  yet  on  the  other  most  alien  to 
their  state  of  faction  and  bitterness.  How  could  they,  who  were 
absorbed  in  their  strifes  and  contentions,  enter  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  peace  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God  ?  How  could 
they  who  were  for  ever  insisting  on  particular  names  and  party 
watchwords,  enjoy  the  vision  where  all  else  is  lost  in  the  sense 
of  communion  with  Christ  ?  Controversy  and  party-spirit  may 
sharpen  the  natural  faculties  of  shrewdness  and  disputation; 
but  few  sins  more  dim  the  spiritual  faculty  by  which  alone  all 
things  are  rightly  judged.  These  disputes  and  rivalries  were 
'^  of  the  flesh "  (a-apxiKoi),  no  less  than  the  sensual  passions 
which  are  commonly  so  classed ;  and  if  so,  they  have  no  place 
in  heaven,  they  are  directly  opposed  to  "  the  Spirit." 

'  See  notes  to  the  Introduction  to  Second  Epbtle,  wbjinem. 
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THE  FACTIONS  (cohtihubd), 
The  Leaders  of  the  Corinthian  Parties. 

^•Ti  oZv  Itrriv  "ATroWwg;  ri  hi  ierriv  IlauXo^;  Siaxovoi, 
8i'  wv  69ri(rT£u<raT6,  xal  ixatrrto  cog  o  xuptog  IScoxsv.  ^iyca 
e^irsutraj  'AtoXXoi^  iiriTitrBV^  aXXa  o  S^co^  ijS^avfv, 
'^wo'TS    0UT6   0   ^ureiayy    itrriv   ti    oSr«    o   ;rori$aiv,   aXX*   o 

•  r(f  o2y  ^ri  novXos,  rls  tk  'AvoXXc^f ,  AAA'  f^. 

5      ^What  then  is  *^Apollo8?    and  '^what  is  *^Paul?    "^^  Minis- 
ters by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the   Lord    gave    to   'each 
6one^      /  ''planted,    Apollos    watered,    but     God     gave    the 
7  increase ;  so  ''that  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither 


5.  From  the  general  tone  of 
what  follows  it  seems  (6 — 15) 
that  even  in  the  preceding  verses 
(iii.  1—4)  there  was  something 
of  an  apology  for  himself ;  as  if  the 
Corinthians,  or  at  least  the  party 
of  Apollos,  had  said,  '*  Apollos 
has  led  us  on  from  these  simple 
beginnings ;  you  have  done  no- 
thing for  us,  except  laying  the 
foundation."  To  which  he  an- 
swers, (1)  In  iii.  1 — 4,  "I  could 
not  do  anything  more,  because  of 
your  own  incapacity.'*  (2)  In  iii. 
5 — 9,  "  We  are  all  insignificant 
in  God's  sight;  both  he  who  lays 
the  foundation  and  he  who  builds 
upon  it."  (3)  In  iii.  10—15,  "At 
the  same  time,  the  great  work  is 
done  by  him  who  lays  the  found- 
ation :  though  the  superstructure 
may  be  very  imperfect." 

W  ovv  *A7roXXa>g ;  "  What  is 
Apollos,  or  Paul  (for  once  I  re- 
cognise your  party  names)?  Mere 
instruments  {liaKoroi),  through 
whom  you  were  converted"  (ctti- 
ffTEvffaTE,  as  in  Rom.  xiii.  II).  The 
difference  of  the  reading  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.  from  tho  Rec. 
Text  is  here  remarkable,  (1)  as 


more  abrupt  and  startling — ri  for 
r/c,  and  aXX'  tj  omitted:  (2)  as 
giving  the  true  order  of  the  names 
—<' Apollos  and  Paul "  (Apollos 
being  evidently  the  prominent 
name  here  appealed  to  by  those 
whom  the  Apostle  chiefly  cen- 
sures); whilst  later  MSS.  have 
inverted  the  order,  to  give  to  the 
name  of  Paul  its  usual  and  na- 
tural preeminence. 

KOI  tKdoTfp  jc.r.X  **  And  only 
with  the  powers  which  their 
Master  (6  Kvpior,  compare  Rom. 
xii.  5  )  distributed  to  each  of  the 
teachers."    Compare  Rom.  xii.  3. 

Kot  =  Kai  ravra.    ** And  this  too." 

6.  i<pvTev<Ta  —  lirtWiffe,  This 
contrast  agrees  with  the  history 
in  Acts  xviii.  27 — xix.  1,  where 
the  influence  of  Apollos  at  Co- 
rinth is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from, 
and  subsequent  to,  that  of  Paul 
This  is  strangely  paraphrased  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  "  Ego  cate- 
chumenum  feci — Apollo  baptiza- 
vit."  See  Optatus  De  Chrism. 
Donatist.  Book  v.  p.  90. 

7.  re,  "  anything  great.**  Com- 
pare Gal.  ii.  6. 
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ixaa-rog    is    rov    ISiov    [JU(rdo¥    Xijjttxf/grai     xaroi    rlv    Kiov 
xoTTov.     ^3^6o5  yap  itrixev    truvepyoi'    ^boS  yewpyiov,    ^eov 

xo3ofu7.     sxcurrog  8i  fiXeTrirw  veog  sTroixt^ofjLsT.     ^^^^cjtteAiov 

he  that  watereth ;  but  '^he  that  giveth  the  increase,  even  God  '\ 

8  Now    he   that  planteth  and   he   that    watereth  are   one,   and 
'each  one  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 

9  labour.     For   we   are   ^GocTs   fellow-labourers' :   ^Gad^s   hus- 
lobandiy,   God^s  building   are  ye'.     According  to  the  grace  of 

God  which  ''was  given  unto  me,  as  a   wise    masterbuilder    I 

'Maid   the    foundation,   and    another   buildeth   thereon.      But 

11  let   'each  one   look'    how   he  buildeth  thereon.      For   other 


8.  Xii/iij/craif  L  e.  "  not  from 
man,  but  from  Grod,  who  can 
judge  of  the  value  of  each  man's 
labour ; "  the  germ  of  iv.  1 — 5. 

9.  The  position  of  ^tov  shows 
that  it  is  emphatic  all  through 
this  verse. 

yap  gives  the  reason  for  tv, 
"Their  object  is  the  same 
(though  their  modes  of  working 
are  different),  for  it  is  Crod  who 
is  our  fellow-labourer — it  is  God 
who  is  jour  husbandman  and 
householder,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  set  against  each 
other." 

c<7/i<K,  "the  teachers,"  core,  "the 
Uught" 

ycwpyioK,  "  a  field  "  =  arvum. 
The  word  occurs  only  in  this 
place  in  the  N.  T,  Probably 
from  this  metaphor  arose  the  fre- 
quency of  "  G eorgius,"  "  George," 
as  a  Christian  name. 

With  oiK'olofi^  the  figure  is 
changed  from  a  field  to  a  house 
—  from  agriculture  to  architec- 
ture, in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  difference  between  the 
various  kinds  of  work. 

10.  jiaro  Ttfy  xapw.    Referring 

VOL.  I. 


to  iKaarip  .  .  .  t^wKey  in  5.    Com- 
pare Rom.  xii.  3. 

apx^TiicTwy,  "master  of  the 
works." 

<7o^oc,  "  as  a  *  skilful '  or  *  cle- 
ver' architect."  Compare  Ex. 
XXXV.  25,  35;  xxxvi.  1  (LXX.^; 
soEcclus.  xxxviii.  31  :  ccaoroc  ey 
T^  Ipyt^  triH^ii^iTai,  The  words 
aroipoQ  apyiTEKTwy  occur  in  Isa.  iii. 
3  (LXX.). 

fcaoToc  *:.r.X.  The  general 
character  of  the  warning  implies 
the  same  wide  participation  in  the 
duties  of  teaching,  as  is  implied 
in  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  indicated  in  chapter  xii. 
For  the  Apostle's  claim  to  have 
founded  their  Church,  compare 
iv.  15  :  "  /  begot  you." 

^ifiiXtoy  yap.  The  connexion 
is  :  "  Let  every  one  take  heed 
how  ho  builds  a  superstructure ; 
for  the  foundation  has  been  laid 
once  only  for  all,  by  me;  the 
superstructure  is  now  the  sole 
task  that  remains." 

irwc,    "with  what  materials" 
(see  verse  12). 

iiroiKolo^ii,  (tiKolo^iiy  in  the 
N.T.  has  constantly  the  sense  of 
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yap  dfXXov  ouisig  Suvarai  ^e7vou  Tapa  t^v  xeiftfyov,  o^  itmf 
^ypto-Tog  *lri<rotjg.  ^^el  Si  rig  IxoixoSojXfi  irrl  Toy  9^«juiXioy^ 
y^ti<rov,  apyupovj  \l&ovg  ri/tiou^,  §uXa,  ;copTov,  xaXifMiVj 
^sxaa-Tou  roipyov^avspov  ysinltrerar  ij  yap  ij/iii^  8ijXcoo-£j, 


•  'Ii}(roDs  A  xp^(n6s» 


*  Add  rovTow. 


foundation  can  no  ""one  lay  than  that  'lies  there',  which  is 
12  *^Chri8t  Jesus'.  But  if  any  'one  build  upon  ^the  foundation 
isgold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  'each  one'a 

work  'will  be  made  manifest:   for  the  day  'will  declare  it. 


"  advancement"  or  development 
of  the  moral  character.  In  this 
place,  as  in  viii.  10,  it  is  used 
in  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  neutral 
sense. 

11.  ^EfiiXiov,  sc.  Xidoy  (mascu- 
line in  Hellenistic  Greek). 

irapAy  "  beyond,"  or  "  besides  " 
(as  in  Romaic  for  the  compara- 
tive). Christ  Jesus,  i.  e.  "  not 
any  theory  concerning  Christ,  but 
Christ  Himself"  (as  in  ii.  2)  : 
hence  the  name  at  full  length : 
"  the  Historical  Person  of  Christ, 
the  one  unchangeable  element  of 
Christianity"  (DeWette).  Comp. 
Heb.  xiii.  8:  "Jesus  Christy  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever." 

For  the  metaphor,  compare 
Matthew  xxi.  42  ;  Ephes.  ii.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  6  ("  the  chief  corner- 
stone "). 

12.  The  metaphor  here  passes 
on  to  the  building  of  different 
edifices  on  the  same  foundation. 
"  There  may  either  be  a  palace 
or  a  hovel." 

')(Pv<t6v  k,  t,  X.  Compare  the 
"gold,  silver,  and  stone"  of  the 
Athenian  Parthenon  in  Acts 
xvii.  29. 

XlOovQ  TifilovQ  may  be  "  costly 
marbles ; "  but  more  probably 
"jewels,"  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  19. 

IvXa,  "  boards  or  posts "  for 
the  walls. 


Xoproc,  "  dried  grass,"   for  the 
interstices  in  the  mud  walls. 

KaXafi%  "  straw"  for  the  thatch- 
ed roof.     See  Suidas  in  voce. 

As  the  "wisdom  of  the  full- 
grown  "  in  ii.  6 — ^iii.  4,  was  spi- 
ritual, not  intellectual,  insight, 
so  here  the  succeeding  verses 
(14 — 18),  show  that  the  super- 
structure is  moral,  not  theoretical, 
advancement.  "Some  say  that 
these  words  are  spoken  in  refer- 
ence to  doctrines ;  to  me,  however, 
it  appears  that  he  speaks  oon- 
cerning  practical  virtue  and  vice^ 
and  that  he  is  preparing  for  the 
accusation  of  the  incestuous  per- 
son. Of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  he  speaks  on  the  one  hand 
as  the  emblems  of  virtue;  of  wood, 
hay,  stubble  as  the  opposites  of 
virtue,  for  which  hath  been  pro- 
pared  the  fire  of  hell."  (Theo- 
doret.) 

13 — 15.  "  The  nature  of  every 
one's  work  or  superstructure  shall 
sooner  or  later  be  known  ;  for 
the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,  which  shall  dawn  in  a  flood 
of  fire.  The  house  of  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  lit  up  by  its  daz- 
zling brilliancy;  but  the  house 
of  wood  and  thatch  shall  be  burnt 
up.  And  not  only  so,  but,  whereas 
the  builder  whose  work  can  en- 
dure this  trial  shall  be  rewarded, 
the  builder  whose  house  is  con- 
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y  irvpl   airoxaTiuiTTSTou^    xai  exacrrou  to  spyoy  hiroiov 

TO  TtJp  •awTo  ^oxifJLatrtu     ^*«f  rivog  to  epyov  ^  [jLsveT 

oxo86[jLi^<reVf    [JLitrdov    X^jtt>J/sTai  •     ^^et   Ttvog    to   spyoy 


*  OnLcnVr^ 


fUP€l. 


se  it  'is   revealed  in^fire;  and  the  fire  'will  prove  each 

work   of  what   sort   it   is.      If  any   'one's  work  abide 

.  he  'built  thereon^  he  shall  receive  a  reward:    if  any 


I  will  lose  his  reward,  having « 
ig  to  show ;  and  though  he 
%  as  having  built  on  the 

true    foundation,    will 
,••    be  saved,  yet  he  will 

come  out  singed  and 
led  as  by  an  escape  out 
burning  ruin."  Although 
ignmcnt  is  passing  into  a 
general  application,  yet 
umght  of  the  teachers  is 
redominant;  and  the  point 
ich  he  insists  is,  that  if  bad 
consequences  are,  through 
leans  of  their  instruction, 
>ped  from  the  fundamental 
I  of  Christianity  which  he 
mght;  their  instruction,  so 
om  deserving  to  be  highly 
I,  will  by  Grod's  judgment 
idemned  as  worthless,  and 
bemselves  will  escape  that 
lent  with  difficulty.  It  is 
le  that  this  whole  image,  as 
ned  to  the  Corinthians,  may 
been  suggested,  or  illus- 
,  by  the  conflagration  of 
th  under  Mummius ;  the 
r  temples  standing  amidst 
[liversal  destruction  of  the 
tr  buildings.  (See  Paus. 
th.  passim.) 

jy  in  later  Greek,  and  in  ar- 
tnral  language,  is  used  for 
ding,  like  '* opera"  in  Latin. 
r.  vi.  10 :  ra  ipya  ravra 
avre,  Uerodian,  Hist.  i. : 
•a  Kal  KaXXi(na  ipy  a  rr/C 
Z  car£irai|. 


fl  hfJ^ipOf  "the  Day  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord."  See  Heb. 
X.  25 ;  Bom.  xiii.  12,  in  which 
last  passage,  as  here^  there  is  im- 
plied the  dawn  of  light  after  the 
long  night  of  this  mortal  life. 
Possibly  the  idea  of  "  jjadgment," 
as  in  iv.  3,  is  mixed  up  with  it. 
Possibly  also,  the  idea  of  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  like  **  longa  dies  ** 
in  Latin.    (See  Grotius  cul  loc.) 

Compare  Malachi  iii.  1,  2, 
3 ;  iv.  1 :  <<  The  Lord  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  His  Temple 

But  who  may  abide  the  dat/  of 
His  coming  ?  ....  for  He  is  like 
a  refiner's  ^r€  ....  and  He  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  Be- 
hold the  day  comcth  that  shall 
bum  as  an  oven,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly  shall  be  stubble  («:a- 
Xafiri).^  And  although  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  it  is  implied  that 
the  day  is  near,  as  a  trial  which 
would  sweep  away  the  very  fa- 
bric which  was  reared  before 
their  eyes. 

Also  it  may  be,  "  the  full  day- 
light shall  show  it;"  like  the 
French  expression  "en  plein 
jourP  (See  notes  to  iv.  3.) 

an-oicaXvn-rerac,  **  the  Day  is  to 
be  revealed"  (the  "pnesens  fu- 
turascens,"  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  13, 
31,  &c. ;  John  xxi.  22,  23). 

kv  TTvply  i.  e.  accor^ng  to  the 
usual  image  under  which  the 
Last  Day  is  represented;  coming, 
not  with  the  dawn  of  a  common 
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OS  iog  Oia  TTj^ig.     ^^oix   otoart  on   voLog  ^6o3  itrrk  xal  to 

'one's  work  l>e  burned,  be  'will  suffer  loss,    but  be  himself 

16  shall  be  saved, — yet  so  'as  through'  fire.      Know  ye  not  that 

ye  are  *God's  temple',  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 


morning,  but  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Christ  Himself 
shall  appear.  (2Thess.i.  8;  ii.  8.) 
KaraKaiitnraL,  Hellenistic  for  the 
Attic    irara«:ai;Oi)o'crac 

ZflfjuutOiitreTai  [roy  fiiaBoy']^  **  he 
shall  lose  his  reward,"  not  '*  shall 
be  punished." 

auroc  ^c  <rti*OfifT£Tai.  The  same 
fire  which  throws  a  halo  of 
glory  round  the  good  (iv.  5; 
:Matt.  xiii.  43 ;  Rev.  xxi.  24 ;  Judg. 
V.  31  ;  Dan.  xii.  3),  and  destroys 
the  bad  (2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Rev. 
xviii.  8  ;  xx.  9),  also  purifies  the 
imiKjrfect  The  personal  faith 
of  the  teacher  saves  himself  from 
destruction,  but  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  pain  and  suffering — in  this 
instance,  of  seeing  his  work  de- 
stroyed and  his  labour  lost — as  a 
merchant  who  escapes  from  ship- 
wreck, but  at  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
perty. Compare  the  fire  in  Dan. 
iii.  22,  which,  whilst  it  burnt 
the  executioners,  was  to  the  three 
children  "  as  it  had  been  a  moist 
whistling  wind"  (Song  of  the 
Three  Children,  27). 

Compare  the  "  baptism  of  fire," 
in  Matt.  iii.  11,12,  which  supplies 
the  same  images  of  illumination, 
destruction,  and  purification;  and 
the  "salting  with  fire,"  in  Mark 
ix.  49,  both  for  preservation  and 
destruction.  At  the  same  time, 
although  the  passage  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  purification, 
or  of  suffering,  the  primary  idea 
is  simply  that  of  a  difficult  escape. 

u)Q  expresses  that  the  Apostle 
is  speaking  metaphorically. 


2ca  xvpoc,  ^through  the  midst  » 
of  the  fire;"  apparently  a  pro- 
verbial expression  in  Hebraistic 
Greek,  like  "  prope  ambustos 
evaserat,"  Liv.  xx.  35.  See  ZecL 
iii.  2 ;  Amos  iv.  1 1  (both  cr  xvpoc) ; 
Ps.  IviL  4  (3(a  xiipoc).  carrvpoc 
ffufffeiy^  Artemid.  Oneiroc.  i.  50; 
Aristid.  in  ApolL  p.  26.  For  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  two 
meanings  of  ^lo,  see  1  Pet.  iii.  20 : 

The  whole  passage  is  famous, 
as  having  given  occasion  to  two 
interpretations,  each  generally 
received  in  its  time,  and  now 
rejected.  First,  that  of  Chryso- 
stem,  CEcumenius,  and  Theophj- 
lact ;  that  '*  the  false  teacher  shall 
be  preserved  in  the  fire  of  hell 
for  ever," — which  is  equally  con- 
demned by  the  words  and  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle.  Secondly, 
the  opinion  of  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writers,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  fire  of  purgatory.  But  this  ar- 
gument is  contrary  to  the  whole 
context,  which  represents  the 
salvation  as  taking  place  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  conflagra- 
tion and  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  It  will  probably  be  no 
longer  used  even  in  controversy, 
since  its  formal  condemnation  by 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentator Estius. 

16.  lie  here  returns  to  the 
general  argument  against  party- 
spirit,  and  thus  passes  from  the 
image  of  a  building  in  progress 
to  the  image  of  a  building  com- 
pleted, and  from  the  image  of  a 
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TVivfJUt  rou  ^sou  oixfi  sv  c//uv;  ^*  bJ  rig  rov  vaov  rov  ^sou 
^liipa^  (pisps^  (vjTov  0  >7Eo^*  0  yap  voLog  roti  ^5ou  aytog  Btrriv, 
^mpsg  iiTTS  u[JLs7g,  ^^/tijSsl^  iaurov  s^aTraroLTa}*  el  rig  8oxsi 
(To^og  slvat  iv  ujxiv  iv  rtS  al&vi  rotira>,  [uopog  ysvitrQcOj  7vol 


•  TouTor  for  t^6if. 


17  If  any  'one  destroys'  the  temple  of  God,  him  'will  God  destroy; 
for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  ye  are. 

18  Let  no  'one  deceive  himself:   if  any  'one  ^seemeth  to  be  wise 
among  you'  in  this  'age,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 


boilding  generally  to  that  of  the 
Temple  in  particular,  as  in  Eph. 
iL  20,  21. 

raoQ  ^eou  is  not  ^  a  Temple,** 
as  if  one  out  of  many,  but  ^^GotTs 
TempUy^  presented  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  society. 
Under  this  more  definite  figure 
he  continues  to  insist  on  the  dan- 
ger incurred  by  those  who  cor- 
rupted the  Christian  society  by 
their  false  teaching,  and,  having 
before  said  that  such  a  one  would 
escape  with  loss  and  difiiculty,  he 
here  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
speaks  only  of  the  punishment, 
without  speaking  of  the  escape. 

^dtip€iy  in  the  LXX.  and  in 
the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  lost  the  sense  of  "defile," 
and  merely  to  retain  that  of 
"mar**  or  "destroy."  See  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Exod.  x.  15 ; 
Isaiah  xxiv.  3,  4.  It  is  not  the 
word  usually  employed  for  divine 
judgments,  but  is  here  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  describing  the 
punishment  by  the  same  word  as 
the  offence :  "  God  requites  like 
with  like."  Comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
2,  3  :  "  Ananias  commanded  to 
smite  (tvxtuv)  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  Paul  said  unto  him,  God 
shall  smite  (rvwreiy  ftiWei)  thee, 
thou  whited  wall." 

The  Authorised  Version,  fol- 


lowing the  Vulgate  (rw/areriV  .  . 
disperdei),  has  used  two  different 
words  in  tlie  translation  for  the 
one  word  of  the  original. 

17.  The  image  of  the  Temple, 
—  even  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word  (I'aoc,  vaicty) — leads 
him  to  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

dirtyig  refers  not  to  yaoc,  but 
to  aytoc,  "  and  ye  are  holy." 

18.  Ho  now  returns  to  the  ge- 
neral subject  begun  in  verse  5, 
dropping  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  between 
the  foundation  and  the  super- 
structure —  between  himself  and 
ApoUos  (iv.  6),  —  and  condemn- 
ing generally  the  tendency  to 
magnify  one  teacher  above  an- 
other for  his  intellectual  gifts,  on 
the  ground, 

(1)  That  rhetorical  gifts  are  in 
themselves  worthless  (18 — 21); 

(2)  That  the  differences  cre- 
ated by  these  gifts  amongst  the 
teachers,  are  much  less  than 
what  they  have  in  common  (21 
—23^ ; 

(3)  That  God  alone  can  judge 
who  is  worthy  of  true  approba- 
tion (iv.  1 — 5). 

firjoiig   lavToy  ilairaTarto,   "  let 
not  any  one  deceive  himself  by 
too  high  expectations  of  himself," 
referring  to  ^okeI, 
3 
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FIRST  epistle:  CHAP.  m.  Id— IV.  1. 


yivrjTai  o"o^oV.  ^^ij  yap  tro^la  tow  XMTftou  Tourou  fitopia 
xapa*  ^eo)  itrrlv.  yiypoLyrrat  yoLp  'O  S^<r<rojX6yo$  tou^  dro^ou^ 
h  rj)  ^avowpy/a  awr&y.  ^^xol  xoXiv  Kupio^  yivoKTXffi  touj 
SiaXoyio-jLtou^  t&v  <ro^coy,   on  «I<r)v  jutaraioi.     ^^cocttc   /tij- 

*  Add  T^ ,  and  so  Lachm.  Ed.  1. 

19  'become  wise.     For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 

God,     For  it  is  written,  «  He  'that  taketh'  the  wise  in  their  • 

so  craftiness.^     And  again,   *^  the  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 

21  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."     Therefore  let  no  'one  boast  in 


19.  For  aiCty  and  koo^oq^  see 
on  i.  20. 

»apa  rw  ^€y,  "  in  God's  judg- 
ment."    Compare  Rom.  ii.  13. 

The  quotation  seems  to  be  from 
Job  V.  13  (LXX):  6  icaraXafi- 
(idyuty  irod>ovs  iy  rrj  ^oviitni.  It 
is  remarkable,  (l;as  being  the 
only  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Job  which  the  New  Testament 
contains,  with  the  exception  of 
the  historical  allusion  in  James 
Y.  1 1 ;  (2)  as  being  taken  from 
the  speeches,  not  of  Job,  but  of 
Eliphaz;  and  (3)  as  being  so 
altered  as  to  be  barely  recognisa- 
ble :  dpaffaofjLEyoQ  (possibly  a  pro- 
vincialism) is  substituted  for  ko- 
TaXafifidvuty,  as  a  stronger  and 
livelier  expression  ("grasping" 
or  "  catching  with  the  hand ; "  so 
LXX.  Ps.  ii.  12 ;  Lev.  ii.  2  ;  v. 
12  ;  and  so  Herod,  iii.  13  ;  Jos. 
B.  J.  III.  viii.  6 ;  Dionys.  Ant. 
ix.  21),  and  irayovpyitf.  for  0po- 
vZ/o-ci,  which  gives  the  passage  a 
darker  meaning  (see  Arist.  Eth. 
vi.  12,  §  9,  where  the  two  words 
are  opposed  as  the  worse  and  bet- 
ter forms  of  wisdom). 

iy  T^  trayovpyiq.^  i.  c.  either,  (1) 
"by  means  of  their  own  crafti- 
ness ; "  or,  (2)  "  in  the  midst  of  it." 

20.  From  Ps.  xciv.  1 1 ;  lite- 
rally from  the  LXX.  (xciii.)  ex- 
cept in  the  substitution  of  (rofpCjy 
fur  the  original  drQpwwiov,     But 


there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence 
of  the  original  in  the  next  word^ 
ky  ayOpwirotCy  "  in  mere  men." 
Compare  the  note  on  verse  4. 

21 — ^23.  vdyra  yap  vfiHy.  Both 
words  are  emphatic:  '^  All  things 
"  All  things  "  —  not  •«  yoore." 
merely  this  or  that  teacher,  but 
all  of  them  alike,  —  "  exist  not 
for  their  own  power  or  glory, 
but  for  the  sake  of  you  their 
disciples."  **  The  Church  was 
not  made  for  the  teachers,  but 
the  teachers  for  the  Church; 
Paul^  Apollos,  and  Kephas,  each 
with  their  different  gifts,  strongly 
contrasted  as  they  are,  are  yet 
united  by  being  your  common 
property."  This  was  all  that 
the  argument  required;  but  he 
is  carried  on,  according  to  his 
manner  when  the  privileges  of 
Christians  come  before  him 
(see  Rom.  viii.  38;  xi.  33),  to 
dilate  on  the  whole  range  of 
God's  gifts  to  them.  And,  as 
the  idea  of  the  teachers  breaks 
itself  up  for  the  sake  of  greater 
vividness  into  the  several  parts 
of  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Kephas,  so 
also  the  idea  of  the  world  is  ex- 
panded to  its  utmost  extent^  not 
merely  in  the  lower  sense  of 
worldly  greatness  (19,  20)  which 
had  suggested  the  word  in  this 
place,  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
whole  created  universe,   and  as 
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islg  xav^atrQco  iv  av9pwiroi$*  iroLvra  yap  ujcuoy  itrrivj  ^^«frf 
HauXo^  ^Xn  *A7roXXa»^  ffrir  Kij^a^,  sfrf  xo(r[JLog  sirs  i^coii 
sirs  ^aparo^j  sirs  syscr&ra  sXts  fMjbsJKwTa^  iroLvra  ufjubvy^ 
^ufLslg  Sk  ypij-Tot/,  ^pi(rTo$  il  ^soS.  iv.  ^ourtog  iJjtAa^ 
T^oyii^io'Qco  av9p€u7ro$f  cog  vTrrjpirag  y^pitrroxi  xcti  o]kov6[jlou$ 

•  Add  iarltf, 

ssmen:   for  all  things  are  yoar's^  whether  Paul  or  ApoUos  or 

Kaphas^  or  the  world  or  life  or  deaths  or  things  present  or 

29  things  to  come^ — all  are  jour's,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 

1  is  God's.     IV.  *So  let  a  man  account  of  us,  as    ^    ''servants  of 


growing  out  of  this,  or  contained 
in  ity  the  utmost  contrasts  which 
imagination  can  suggest,  whether 
in  life  or  death  —  in  the  present 
or  the  future  state  of  existence. 
"  All  this  is  yours ;  but  then" 
— (partly  as  a  warning  to  the 
taught  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
partly  from  the  natural  impe- 
tus, as  it  were,  of  the  sentence, 
which  bears  him  up  to  the  high- 
est sphere  of  human  thought) — 
^  remember  that  this  vast  con- 
catenation of  the  universe  does 
not  end  here.  Even  you,  who 
are  the  lords  of  all  creation,  who 
form  as  it  were  the  link  between 
earth  and  heaven,  yourselves  are 
but  part  of  that  golden  chain 
which  must  be  followed  up  till  it 
unites  you  to  Christ,  and  even 
further  yet,  up  to  the  presence  of 
God  Himself."  Thus  he  draws 
the  twofold  lesson,  —  **  You  who 
are  tlius  united  with  the  highest 
objects  in  the  universe  must  not 
degrade  yourselves  to  become  the 
followers  of  any  but  Christ.  You, 
although  the  lords  of  all,  are  still 
the  servants  of  Christ,  as  He  also 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  did  the 
will  of  His  Father."  It  is  pos- 
sible tliat  the  last  words,  *^  but 
Christ  of  God,"  may  have  been 
inserted  to  obviate  any  exclusive 
inference  which  might  have  been 


drawn  by  the  party  "  of  Christ," 
had  he  closed  with  the  preceding 
words.  But  it  may  also  be  only 
the  last  result  of  the  climax  of 
his  sentence  (comp.  xi.  3). 

ly.  1.  To  this  twofold  lesson 
the  following  argument  imme- 
diately attaches  itself,  which  is, 
like  the  preceding,  obscured  by 
being  addressed  partly  (iii.  21 — 
23 ;  iv.  1— 6a)  to  the  Church  ; 
partly  (iii.  12—15  ;  18—20  ;  iv. 
6b,  7,  8)  to  the  teachers.  "  The 
particular  wisdom  of  the  several 
teachers  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  Christianity  which  is 
possessed  by  all  of  you  (iii.  22, 
23) ;  you  are  to  regard  us  not  as 
superhuman  (iii.  18—21),  but  as 
subordinate  to  Christ  ;  as  mere 
stewards,  whose  only  business  is 
to  preach  faithfully  the  secrets  of 
God  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  them. 

ovTwg  refers  to  wg.  In  classi- 
cal Greek  it  would  be  Toiourovcy 
otoi  ay  tley  virnpiTai. 

&yepunroQ,  "  anyone  "  (like  ^'^ ; 
or  "  man  "  in  German). 

vTrrjfjeTaQ.  More  emphatic  than 
dovXoi,  as  expressing  subordina- 
tion :  being  the  word  used  in 
classical  Greek  for  the  inferior, 
as  contrasted  with  the  superior, 
magistrates  {ap\ovTEr),  Compare, 
for  the  general  sense,  Luke  xxii. 
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[jLutrrripicov  ^eoO  ^^wos.  Xoittov  ^ijrsTrai  iv  roig  oixovoftoig  ?ya 
TTKTTog  Tig  eupeOfi,  ^ifjLo)  Ss  eig  iTia^itrrov  itrnv  ?va  i^*  &pby 
ayaxpi&(S  tj  bird  auQpcoTrivTjg  i^fjJpoLg'  aXX*  ouSk  fjxaurov  ava- 
xpiuw  ^(otJ8W   yap  ifiMur^  o'tivoiSa,  aXX*otix  «V  rouTcp  SeSi- 


•  'O  «€. 


2  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ^here.     Moreover 

3  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  'one  be  found  faithful.     But  ''to 
me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  "judged  by'  you, 

4  or  by  man's  ""day  :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self  (for  I  know 


26  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24  ;  and  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  governor  or  teacher 
preserved  in  the  Papal  title  "  Ser- 
vus  Servorum."  The  same  sense 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  hianoyoiy 

•  •  •  «  mm 

in  111.  5. 

oiKov6^ovQ.  Compare  verse  2, 
and  ix.  16,  17  (oJvoi'o/itav  Triiri" 
tnevfiai ) ;  and  for  the  general 
sense  xv.  10 :  "  Not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  ;"  Luke  xvii.  10 : 
"  We  are  unprofitable  servants  ;" 
Acts  iii.  12 :  "  Why  look  ye 
upon  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  ?  " 

fiviTTTjpia,  "  truths  hidden  once, 
but  now  revealed  to  Christ's 
servants 

2.  If  ia£  (in  A.  B.  C.  D  J.  F.  G. 
and  most  of  the  Versions)  is  pre- 
ferred to  o  5e,  Xoiiroy  has  probably 
something  of  its  modern  Romaic 
sense  of  "  therefore  "  (as  in  Acts 
xxvii.  20)  ;  and  t^ce  must  bo  "  in 
this  matter"  (as  in  Rev.  xiii.  10, 
18 ;  xiv.  12;  xvii.  9).  In  his  se- 
cond edition  Lachmann  joins  it 
to  Oeov,  in  his  first  to  Xonroy. 

i^Tfrelrai  B.  ii)TUTe.  A.  C.  D. 
O'lTrjTE  G.  The  confusion  arises 
from  the  similarity  of  sound  in 
Romaic  between  e  and  «t. 

"  All  that  remains  to  be  said 

about  us  is  this:  Do  not  praise 

or  blame  us  ;  only  require  us  to 

be  faithful." 

3 — 5.  The  main  point  is  to  warn 


them  against  being  overhasty  in 
their  praise  (see  especially  dXX' 
ovK  iy  TovTf  ^ehiKaitafiaif  and  rort 
6  liratyoQ);  but  the  expressions 
ifiol  hi  £!(  cXa)((OTOF,  and  ra  Kpvrra 
Tov  o-icorovc,  indicate  that  they 
were  also  to  be  warned  (as  be- 
fore in  ill.  1 — 9),  against  dispa* 
raging  Paul  in  comparison  with 
the  others. 

3.  c/ioi  ^£,  (1)  "to  speak  in 
my  own  person,"  as  ii.  1  ;  iiL  1 ; 
or,  (2)'  "  to  speak  for  myself; 
whatever  others  may  say.** 

lya  ayaKpiOw  for  ayaKptdijyat, 
substitution  of  7 ra  with  the  sub- 
junctive for  the  infinitive,  as  in 
the  modern  Romaic. 

ayaKpiOa,  "judged  of," or  "in- 
quired into,"  whether  for  blame 
or  praise ;  see  iii.  15,  16. 

ayOpLjTriyrjQ      ^^ipaQ,     probably 
used    in   contradistinction    to  h 
iffiipa  TOV  Kvpiovy  but  also  perhaps 
8ujj:gcsted  by  the  use  of  i^^ipay  for 
"  judgment,"   according  to    the 
analogy  of  "  diem  dicere  "  in  La- 
tin, "days-man"  for  "arbiter" 
in  English,  "  dagh  vaerden  "  and 
"  daghen  "    to     "  summon,"    in 
Dutch.     As,  however,  there  is  no 
instance  of  this  use  in  common 
Greek,  Jerome  (Qu.  ad  Algasiam, 
10)  supposes  it  to  be  a  Cilician 
provincialism.     (See  also  note  to 
iii.  13.) 

4.  oif^ty  yap  tfiavrf  trvyoitOy  "I 
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xouDjttai),  0  il  avoLxpiifWP  [jl9  xupiig  «<rriy.  ^cStrn  [jlti  jrpo 
xoupdS  Ti  xpipeTe,  icog  av  cXdy)  o  xupio^,  o^  xa)  ^oiriVs/  tol 
xpuxTOL  rou  axoroug  xai  ^avipdxre^  tol$  ^ovT^ag  rtov  xaphi&v. 
xou  TOTS  0  iiraivog  ysyr^trtTOLi  cxaerro)  airo  ro5  ^so5. 

^Taura    Si,    oSsX^oi,   i*.STStr'xy\i»ATia'a  tiig   e[JLauTov   xa) 


•  Lachm.  ed.  1.  *AvoAA»r. 


*  Wp  5  yfyptewrai. 


nothing  'against  mjself,  ^yet  not  by  this  am  V  justified ),  but  He 

5  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before 
the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the 
ooonsels  of  the  hearts :  and  then  shall  ''each  one  have  '^his  praise 
from  God. 

6  ''Now  these  things,  brethren,  I  transferred  in  a  figure^  to 
mjself  and  to  ApoUos  for  your  sakes ;  that  4n  us  ye  might  leam^ 


know  nothing  within  "or  "against 
myself."  He  speaks  of  himself 
in  reference  to  his  relations  with 
the  Corinthian  Church.  (The 
translation  of  the  Auth.  Version, 
•*  by  myself "  is  an  obsolete, 
though  stiU  a  provincial,  form  of 
speech  for  the  same  thought.) 

Compare  1  John  iii.  20 :  '*  If  our 
heart  condemn  us,  Grod  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things." 

rvp«oc,  i.  e.  "Christ,"  as  ap- 
pears from  the  next  verse. 

5.  t6t€,  "  then,  and  not  before, 
shall  the  due  approbation  be 
awarded." 

o  ciracKoc,  "his  own  due  praise." 
Compare  Rom.  ii.  29. 

airo  Tov  Oeovy  "  from  God  after 
the  judgment  of  Christ." 

6.  iiiTitr\r\iiaTtiray  "  I  said  all 
that  I  wished  to  say  about  the 
party  leaders  in  the  persons  of 
myself  and  Apollos,  in  order  to 
exemplify  with  less  offence  in 
the  case  of  those  parties  what 
belongs  equally  to  the  party 
of  Kephas ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Apollos  and  Paul  themselves 
what    may   be    said  even  with 


greater  force  of  the  subordinate 
leaders."  For  similar  instances 
of  this  "  transferring  "  see  notes 
on  ix.  20. 

kv  fifjuvf  "  in  our  examples." 
TO  fjifj  vwip  h  yiypairrai.  Great 
confusion  prevails  here  in  the 
MSS.  (I)  AB.  C.  readfi.  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.  o.  (2)  (fipovily  occurs 
in  C.  D^.  E'.  J.  and  most  of  the 
Versions,  and  is  omitted  in  A.  B. 
D».  E».  F.  G.  and  the  Vulgate.  (3) 
D.  E.  omit  uri.  (4)  D^  reads  iu 
vfily  for  iy  rjftlv.  (5)  F.  G.  omit 
TO.  h  best  suits  the  sense,  which 
implies  a  reference,  not  to  a  single 
passage,  but  to  the  general  spirit 
of  many  passages,  ^pporely  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  gramma- 
tical sentence,  and  probably  was 
inserted  to  avoid  the  abruptness 
of  the  omission.  The  sense,  there- 
fore, will  be :  "  Learn  that  well- 
known  lesson^  not  to  go  beyond 
what  the  Scriptures  prescribe " 
(like  the  classical  proverb,  ne  quid 
nimis). 

The  phrase  yiypairTai  naturally 
points  to  such  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  &<%  those  quoted 
in  L  19,  31 ;  iii.  19. 
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'KTOLi^  IvoL  [JLT}  slg  uirlp  ro5  ivog  ^utnotja'Be  xoltol  rati  iripwj. 
'^rig  yap  <rs  S/axptyei ;  r/ Sc  cy^^f  o  oux  SXa^s^;  ci  Si  xa} 
IXa^f^,  r/  xau^Sxrai  cog  [jlti  Xabcuy ;  ^i^Si}  xsxopeo'ijJvtu  ierrc, 
^Stj  e^rXouTijerarf,  X^P^S  'f^l^y  i€a(riX«t5<raT€.  xai  o^sXoy 
y€    c^aeriXstiO'ars,    fva    xa)    i}jx€7|^    6jtuy   0rujct6a(riXsu<rc0jx£y. 

*  Add  ^pot^Tf, 

not  to  ^be  above  'the  things  which  are'  written/  that  no  one 

7  *•  be  puffed  up  for  'the  one  against'  'the  other'.  For  who 
maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that 
thou  didst  not  receive?  'and  if  now'  thou  didst  receive  it,  why 

8  (lost  thou  'boast,  as  if  thou  'didst  not'  ?  'Even  now  ye  are 
full,  'even  now  ye  are  rich,  ^without  us  ye  'reigned  as  kings', 
and  I  would    ®   ye  'had  reigned',  that  toe  also  might  reign  with 


cic  virep  Tov  ki'og  .  .  .  Kara  tov 
hipovy  "  for  the  one  olf  your  two 
teachers  against  the  other  ; "  al- 
luding to  the  reference  just  made 
to  himself  and  Apollos. 

tya  firi  <pvtTiov(rd£,  This  and  Gal. 
iv.  17  (tya  ^^ijXovrc),  are  the  only 
violations  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  rule 
of  Attic  Greek,  which  requires 
a  subjunctive  with  Iva, 

8.  He  writes  as  if  with  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  with  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  contrasts 
his  deserts  and  his  fortune  (cf. 
XV.  19);  and  as  if  reminding  them 
that  tliose  who  were  opposed  to 
him  need  not  take  so  much  pains 
to  disparage  him,  he  was  low 
enough  already. 

KeKop£(Tf.iiyoi  ....  tTrXovr^/rrarc. 
In  his  first  edition,  Lachmann 
gave  additional  liveliness  to  the 
sentence  by  an  interrogative 
punctuation ;  and  this  at  any 
rate  is  the  sense  of  the  clauses. 
"  Do  you  think  you  have  already 
reached  the  end  of  your  Christian 
career?  Have  you  made  every 
advance  which  is  possible  in 
Christian  knowledge  ?  "  (refer- 
ring to  the  boast  of  their  olKodo/jLrj, 
or  development,  in   iii.  8—10); 


eCao'cXevo-arc ;  "Are  you  indeed 
at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
world — first  in  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  ?  "  (Com- 
pare i.  2;  xiv.  36.)  For  the  me- 
taphor of  wealth,  comp.  2  Cor. 
viii.  9 ;  Revelation  ii.  9 ;  iii. 
17;  Matthew  v.  3.  For  that 
of  reigning,  comp.  vi.  2;  Matt 
xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  12. 

^^Tly  "  even  now,"  indicates  the 
extravagance  of  supposing  that 
they  had  at  that  time  grasped  all 
the  gifts  which  belonged  only  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  yet 
come. 

XtoplQ  rifjitoy  points  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  setting  them- 
selves up  above,  or  independently 
of,  the  Apostles.  Compare  the 
same  thought  in  verse  15. 

6(pe\oy  K,  r.  X.  "your  reign, 
your  prosperity,  is  indeed  good 
in  itself,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
proud  and  sectarian  spirit  which 
disfigures  it."  Compare  Gal.  iv. 
17,  18:  "They  zealously  affect 
you,  but  not  well ;  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might 
aftect  them.  But  it  is  good  to  be 
zealously  affected    always  in  a 
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Sox&  yap,  *  0  ^8og  '^itSis  '^^^9  OLiroa'To'Kmg  ItryaroDg  airi^ 
itt^sVf  €0$  fxidayar/ot/^,  on  ^iarpoy  iysv^QrjfjiSv  nS  xoVjcttti 
xcu  ayyi\oig  xa)  avQpdnroig.  ^^T^ixeig  fiwpo]  Sia  p^p^errov, 
OfMig  Si  ^poyi/Aoi  cv  ypitmS*  fOfJieig  atr^ivugj  btLug  h\ 
ur^upoi*  ufJLBig  svbo^oif  rjfJLsig  61  ariftoi.  oL'x^pi  'n\g  apri 
wpag  xfx}  T6iycojDbev  xa2  Si\(/a>jX€y  xai  ^yv[JLViTe6o[JL€9  xai  xo- 

*  Add  8ri  after  ydp,  ^  yv/urrjTt6ofi€v. 

9  you.  For  I  think  ^  God  'set  forth'  us  the  apostles  last,  as  i^ 
were  appointed  unto  death,  for  we  'were  made  a  spectacle  unto 

LO  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men.  JVe  are  fools  for  Christ's 
sake,    but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ;    we  are   weak,  but  ye  are 

LI  'mighty;  ye  are  honourable,  but  we  are  despised.  Even  unto 
thiB  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst  and  are  naked 


good  thing,  and  not  only  when  I 
am  present  with  you." 

yapy  in  9,  depends  on  this 
clause. 

9.  ^Ki?  sit  enthroned  as  kings : 
we  are  appointed  as  victims  in 
the  last  act  of  the  world's  history ; 
the  whole  world,  whether  angels 
or  men,  are  the  spectators,  and  our 
death  is  the  end."  The  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  games  (^farpoi) 
i  n  the  amphi  theatre.  The  remain  s 
of  a  stadium  and  amphitheatre, 
which  may  have  been  so  used, 
arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Corinth  (see 
Introduction,  p.  5). 

For  the  phrase  '^angels  and 
men,"  comp.  xiii.  1. 

ier^arovQ  . . .  iwidavaTiovQy  "  the 
last  appointed  to  death."  These 
words  seem  to  refer  to  the  band 
of  gladiators  brought  out  last  for 
death,  the  vast  range  of  an  am- 
phitheatre under  the  open  sky 
weU  representing  the  magnificent 
▼ision  of  all  created  beings,  from 
men  up  to  angels,  gazing  on  the 
dreadful  death-struggle ;  and  then 
the  contrast  of  the  selfish  Co- 
rinthians sitting  by  unconcerned 
and  unmoved  at  the  awful  spec- 
tacle.  Compare  Seneca's  descrip- 


tion (Provid.  ii.)  of  the  wise  man 
struggling  with  fate  :  "  Ecce 
spectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  re- 
spiciat  intentus  operi  suo  Deus." 
rove  airoffroXowc.  What  follows 
shows  that  he  is  thinking  chiefly 
of  himself;  but  the  expression 
itself  includes  also  the  original 
Apostles. 

10.  As  verses  8  and  9  con- 
tain an  elaborate  contrast,  so  in 
verse  10  the  same  idea  is  still 
continued  in  a  series  of  shorter 
contrasts,  rising,  however,  out  of 
the  plaintive  strain  of  verse  9 
into  a  swell  of  triumphant  exul- 
tation, in  the  full  consciousness 
that  his  sufferings  were  united 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
invested  (so  to  speak)  with  a  si- 
milar glory.  The  three  con  trasts 
correspond  to  those  in  i.  27. 

1 1.  ^xP*^  '"^c  "P''*  *^P^^9  "  even 
at  the  moment  of  my  writing 
my  wants  stare  me  in  the  face. 
It  is  now  as  when  you  knew  me 
at  Corinth." 

yvfivirevofier,  "wc  shiver  in 
the  cold."  (Compare  2  Cur.  xi. 
27.)  The  form  in  the  Rec.  Text, 
yvfivriTivofxtVy  has  arisen  from  the 
similar  pronunciation  of  c  and  17. 
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raT$    l^iaig    X-P^^^*    7%oihopo6[jLsvoi     ciXoyou/tsv,    Sioixojxsvoi 


apri. 


^*Oix  Ivrpiiroav  u[Mig  ypd^w  raSra,  aXX*  co^  rixva  ftoti 

12  and  are  buffeted  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  labour 
working  with  our  own  hands ;   being  reviled  we  bless,  being 

13  persecuted  we  suffer  it,  being  defamed  we  'exhort, — ^as  the  filth 
of  the  world  'were'  we  made',  the  offscouring  of  all  things 
unto  this  day. 

14  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame  you,  but  as  my  beloved 


affTarovfiEy  (the  word  occurs 
only  here)  "  homeless,"  a  peculiar 
grief  in  the  ancient  world.  Com- 
pare Matt.  viii.  20 ;  x.  23  ;  Heb. 
xi.  37. 

KOTritjjfiev  £py.  raic  «^.  Xipviv, 
That  he  had  worked  with  his 
own  hands  at  Corinth  appears 
from  Acts  xviii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  7 — 12  ;  and  that  ho 
was  doing  so  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  this  Epistle,  appears  from 
Acts  XX.  34. 

12.  Xoi^opovfieyoi  ic»t,\.  "And 
not  only  do  wo  suffer,  but  with 
none  but  the  Christian  weapons 
of  resistance."  Com  p.  Matt.  v.  39, 
44.  This  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  such  language  being  used. 

ft\a(T<l>Tj^ovueyoi  ]>(e  sil.).  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.,  ova(f>r}fxo\j^tvoi^  A.  C. 

in  either  case  "  calumniated." 
Trapak'aXou/ifr :  (1)  "  we  offer 
consolation;"  or  (2)  as  in  16, 
**  we  entreat  men  to  follow  our 
example."  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  3. 
irepiKadapiiaTa  and  irEpiyLijiJLa, 
both  have  the  original  signifi- 
cation of  "  offscourings,"  as  in 
Arrian,  Diss.  Epict.  iii.  22,  and 
Jer.  xxii.  28  (Sjmm.),  but  also 
the  additional  sense  of  "  scape- 
goat," or  "expiatory  sacrifice," 
specially  applied  to  human  vic- 


tims such  as  those  described  in 
Arnold's  Eome,  iii.  46.  In  clas« 
sical  Greek  Kadapfia  is  the  usual 
word  for  such  human  Ticdms 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  454, 
Eq.  1133).  But  TrepiKaOapfia  is  80 
used  in  the  only  place  where  it 
occurs  in  the  LXX.  irepiKaO.  le 
diKalov  &yofioCf  Prov.  xxi.  18.  In 
like  manner  irepiyf/fifia  is  used  in 
Tobit  V.  19,  apyvpioy  •  •  •  vipiiif, 
Tov  irnthiov  fifiwy  yiyovro^  and  is 
so  explained  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Cyril,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas; 
the  last  gives  as  an  instance  that 
such  a  victim  was  generally  ad- 
dressed with  the  words  vepiyl/ripa 
tfjjioy  yeyov  (explained  as  vforripia 
or  a7ro\vrpw<7ic),  and  then  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  if  a  sacrifice  to 
Poseidon.  See  the  quotations  in 
Grotius  ad  loc. 

14.  He  drops  the  severe  irony 
of  the  last  three  verses,  and  ex- 
presses the  same  feeling  more 
directly,  and  in  gentler  language. 

ovK  Ei'Tpiirttty,  jc.r.X.  "  You  must 
understand  that  when  I  thus 
write,  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  you.' 
For  this  sense  of  cirpcTrw,  see  vL 
5;  XV.  34;  2  Thess.  iii.  14;  TiL 
ii.  8.  The  general  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "to  turn  the  mind  in 
upon  itself." 
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ayaTijra  KOuflfTcb.  ^^iav  yap  [wp^ou$  Traiiayayyoug  e^rire  iv 
vpio-TfS,  aXX'  oi  xoXXow^  iraripoig*  iv  yap  y^pitrriS  'Itjoto? 
6ia  To5  «uayy€X«ow  iyoi  6juux^  eyevvi^era.  ^^TapaxaXa>  oSv 
vfjidg^  lAifJurirai  jxow  yivstrQi.  ^^8«a  toSto  «Tfj(Ji\(/a  SjtAiV  TijtAo- 
fifov,  oj  fferr/y  'ftou  rixvov  dyaTrrjTov  xa)  iritrrov  iv  xuplto,  og 
i[JLcis  dvafJLvria'u  rag  oSoti^  [jlou  rag  h  p^pierToJ  ^'Ir^erou,  xaQcug 
Travra^oti  iv  iratrji  fxxXi}<r/a  iiia(rxa}.  ^^cig  ]x^  ipy ofxevou  &£ 
^t/  x^^  ufta^  i^txricudijo'av  rivc^*  ^^IXftiO'ojLuxi  08  ra^icog 
iroog  ufAO^,  fiav  o  xipiog  ^f Xtjeng,  xai  yvcuero/tai  ou  roy  Xoyoy 

•  riitwop  fuw.  *  Om.  *Ii|<rov. 

15 ''children  I  warn  you.  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers :    for  in 

16  Christ  Jesus,  /  *'begot  you   through  the  gospel.      Wherefore 

17  I  'exhort  you,  be  ye  followers  of  me.  For  this  cause  T  sent' 
unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  'child  and  faithful  in 
the  Lord,  who  shall  'put  you  in  mind'  of  my  ways  which 
be  in  Christ  ^Jesus,  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church. 

18  'But  some  'were  puffed  up,  as  though  I  'were  not  coming' 

19  to  you.   But  I  will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  'it  be  the  Lord's  will, 


15.  "I  have  a  right  thus  to 
address  you ;  for  the  obligations 
which  you  have  subsequently 
contracted  to  your  other  teachers 
can  never  supersede  your  ori- 
ginal obligations  to  me  as  your 
founder**  (the  same  sense  in  other 
words  as  in  iii.  6—9). 

iraicaytiyovQ,  the  slaves  who 
took  children  to  school,  and  acted 
as  their  tutors.  Compared  with 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Gal.  iii. 
24,  25,  it  expresses  the  harsh 
and  despotic  sway  of  those  other 
teachers;  thus  agreeing  with  2 
Cor.  xi.  20. 

/ivpioi/c,  though  hyperbolical, 
expresses  the  great  number  of 
teachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  impression  conveyed  by 
1  Cor.  xii. 

17.  Timotheus  was  sent  before 
this  from  Kphesus ;  Acts  xix.  22. 

rik-rov  ayax-j/ror.  This  refers  to 
his  conversion  by  St.  Paul  (Acts 
XV  i.  1);  and  the  phrase  seems  to 


be  used  here  in  reference  to  rik-ra 
ayariyra,  in  verse  14 ;  as  though 
he  said,  "  I  sent  Timotheus,  who 
stands  to  me  in  the  same  relation 
that  you  stand."  Possibly  the 
reason  of  the  injunction  to  Ti- 
motheus to  remind  them  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  rather  than  to 
teach  them  himself,  was  from 
Timotheus'  youth.  See  note  on 
xvi.  10. 

ha  TovTo  refers  to  fitfjiTjral  fiov 
yii'iaQty  as  appears  from  oc  u/iac 
ava fiviiati  tqq  oCovg  fiov. 

19.  lav  6  KvpioQ  ^iXi'ifT^,  The 
usual  formula,  as  in  James  iv. 
15 ;  see  also  Acts  xviii.  21  ; 
Rom.  i.  10;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  The 
same  suspicions  had  been  excited 
of  his  vacillation  or  duplicity  of 
purpose,  which  he  afterwards 
contradicts  in  2  Cor.  i.  15—17, 
and  which  now  might  be  revived 
by  the  coming  of  Timotlieus  in- 
stead of  himself.  This  therefore 
suddenly  breaks  off   the   affec- 
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Twv  7re4>w(rico/A5Vttiy,  aXXa  r^y  iuvafuV    ^oi  yap  h  X<Jya>  ij 
3a<riX6«a  to3  ^goC,  aXX*  «y  Suya/tfi,^ 

and  will  know,  not  the  'word  of  them  which  are  puffed  up, 
20 but   the   power:    for  the   kingdom  of  God   is   not    in   word, 
but  in  power. 

tionate  strain  in  which  he  had  Corinthian,  to  which  the  follow- 

been  addressing  them,  and  pre-  ing  words,  yvvtrofiai  . .  .  vp^vrir 

cipitates  the  introduction  of  the  roc  (21),  are  a  prelude. 

severe  censure  on  the  Incestuous  20.  ov  yap  cFXcJyy.  Comp.i.l7. 


PARAniRASE  OF  Chap.  III.  5 — IV.  20. 

Think  not  because  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  simple  preach" 
ing  that  I  am  inferior  to  the  other  teacliers,  whose  wisdom  and 
whose  progress  in  Christian  knowledge  you  prize  so  highly* 
All  such  didtinctions  are  as  nothifig  compared  with  the  source 
from  which  alone  they  spring^  namely,  God.  All  such  pro- 
gress is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  permanent  importance 
of  the  one  unchangeable  foundation^  namely,  Jesus  Christ; 
nay,  more,  although  it  may  be  truly  valuable,  it  may  also 
be  most  pernicious,  as  well  as  most  perishable;  its  author 
escaping  because  of  his  own  right  intention^  but  in  itself  lead' 
ing  to  fatal  sins, — fatal  both  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
society  and  to  the  safety  of  him  who  perpetrates  them.  All 
such  wisdom  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  Christianity 
which  you  all  possess  in  common.  However  great  your  several 
teachers  may  appear  in  your  eyes,  or  in  their  own,  even  though 
it  be  myself  and  Apollos,  remember  that  you  were  not  made  for 
them,  but  thry  for  you  ;  and  not  they  only,  but  the  whole  urn* 
verse,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  if  only  you  bear  in  mind 
that,  as  these  things  depend  on  you,  so  you  depend  on  Christ, 
and  Christ  on  God.  Remember,  also,  that  your  teachers  only 
preach  what  they  have  been  told,  not  what  they  invent ;  tJiat, 
whether  you  blame  or  praise  them,  it  is  not  by  your  judgment 
but  by  God's  that  thnj  must  stand  or  fall     And  they  too  — 
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they  and  all  of  you  —  muit  remember  that  their  gifts  are  not 
their  own,  but  God^s.  Great  indeed  are  those  gifts  —  I  do  not 
deny  it ;  and  deep  indeed  in  comparison  is  tlie  degradation  into 
which  we  the  Apostles  are  sunk.  Vet  even  from  that  degraded 
state  there  is  a  lesson  which  you  might  well  learn,  —  the  lesson 
of  self  denial  and  humility.  And  this  at  least,  the  lesson  of 
example^  is  one  which  my  relation  to  you  as  your  founder  well 
entitles  me  to  urge  upon  you,  however  much  in  points  you  may 
be  tempted  to  follow  otJiers,  This  is  the  lesson  which  I  have  told 
Timotheus  to  impress  upon  you,  though  I  shall  also  come  in 
person  to  impress  it  upon  you  by  my  own  presence. 


The  Apostle's  View  of  the  Relation  of  Teachers  and 

Taught. 

The  mere  structure  of  the  argument,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
Identifica-  distinguish  when  the  taught  are  addressed,  and  when 
**»  j'  the  teachers,  is  instructive ;  as  indicating,  first,  the 
■nd  historical  fact  that  there  was  at  this  early  period  of  the 

Duaplcs.  Apostolic  age  no  marked  distinction  between  these 
two  classes ;  and,  secondly,  the  moral  warning  that  the  sins  of 
party-spirit  are  shared,  although  not  in  equal  degree,  by  the 
leaders  and  the  led.  But  the  dangers  on  which  the  Apostle 
chiefly  dwells  are  those  which  arise  from  an  undue  estimation  of 
the  teachers. 

The  great  stress  laid  throughout,  but  especially  in  iv.  1 — 5 
Datjofin.  on  not  Overrating  their  spiritual  instructors,  even 
dependence,  fhough  they  be  Paul  and  Apollos  themselves,  shows 
that  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  Christian's 
duty  lies  not  in  submission  to  authority,  but  in  questioning  it ; 
that  there  is  a  religious  danger  in  excessive  veneration,  as  well 
as  in  excessive  independence  (see  notes  on  2  Cor.  i.  24). 

The  object  of  the  passage  is  not  to  exalt,  but  to  depreciate 

the  teachers.     They  are  only  the  humblest   servants,  not  the 

representatives,  of  Christ.     They  are  not  in  possession  of  what 

8  denied  to  others.     They  are  not  masters  of  the  secrets  of 

God,  but  only  stewards^  whose  main  duty  is  to  be  accurate  in 
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arranging  and  dispensing  what  is  not  their  own^  but  another's 
property, — only  intrusted  for  a  time  with  what  really  belongs 
to  God  alone,  and  is  revealed  at  His  pleasure  to  His  Church« 
Lastly,  the  whole  of  this  first  division  of  the  Epistle  is  im- 
i>ortant  as  bearinsr  on  the  general  question  of  diviaons 
ti»n  of  the       m  the  Christian  Church.     In  it  we  have  a  proof  that 

fj.!m  the         ^^  ^^®  ^^*'  ™^^ly  *^®  errors  or  the  hostilities  of  sect 
charge  of        or  party,  but  the  spirit  itself  of  sect  and  party,  even 
P»«J-»P»"       when  it  conferred  glory  on  himself,  that  the  Apostle 
denounced  as  the  sign  of  an  unchristian  or  half-christian  society, 
lie  warned  them  that  not  only  their  sins  and  their  Judaism,  but 
their  "  strifes  "  and  "  divisions  "  of  whatever  kind,  were  proofs 
that  they  were  "  carnal  and  walked  as  men  ; "  he  "  transferred 
in  a  figure  to  himself  and  Ai)ollos  "  all  that  he  would  teach  them 
of  the  evil  of  the  Factions  generally,  in  order  that  they  might 
fully  understand  how  his  language  was  free  from  all  personal 
feeling.    What  was  deserving  of  condemnation  he  condemned 
"  for  their  sakes,"  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  found,  whether 
it  made  for  him  or  against  him.    Here  too  we  meet  with  the  most 
express  contradiction  to  the  suspicions  always  natural  to  low 
minds,  that  a  character  which  exercised  so  vast  an  influence 
must  have  been  intent  on  self-exaltation.     He  tells  them  that 
he  "  rejoices  that  he  had  baptized  none  of  them,  but  Crispus  and 
Gains,  lest  any  should  say  that  he  had  baptized  in   his  own 
name ; "  he  conjures  them  "  so  to  account  of  him,"  not  as  an 
independent  teacher  and  master,  but  merely  as  a  subordinate 
"  minister  {inrqpirriv)  to  Christ,"  as  a  humble  "  steward  "  whose 
only  object  it  was  faithfully  to  expound  "the  secrets  of  God;" 
not  to  think  that  their  favourable  judgment  would  justify  him 
])erore  God,  but  to  wait  patiently  to  the  end  of  all  things,  for 
«  then,"  and  not  before,  "  shall  every  man  have  praise  ofljod." 
Ami  here  also  we  see  the  true  secret  of  freedom  from  party- 
spirit,  true  always,  but  in  the  highest  degree  true  of  the  A^x)- 
stles ;   when  he  represents  the  nothingness  of  himself  and  all 
other  teachers,  how  wise  soever,  in  comparison  with    the  gran- 
deur of  their  common  cause,  with  the  recollection  thut'^they 
were  «  in  Christ  Jesus,   Who  of  God  was  made   unto   them 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
"  All  things  arc  yours,"  however  strong  their  outward  contrast, 
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**  whether  Paiil>  or  Ajk)1Ios^  or  Kephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death ;  all  are  yours ;  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God^s." 
These  last  words,  setting  forth  as  they  do  the  distinctness  of 
character  and  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unity  of  object  and 
spirit  on  the  other,  sum  up  the  point  of  view  from  which  all 
human  differences,  whether  within  or  without  the  Scriptures, 
ought  to  be  regarded.  These  differences  are  not  concealed  or 
OYerlooSed ;  but  they  are  made  to  enhance  the  greatness  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  The  consciousness  of  great  gifts  and 
actions  (iiL  6— 10 ;  iv.  7 — 14)  may  be  united  with  a  complete 
dependence  on  a  higher  power  and  wisdom  than  our  own.  The 
consciousness  of  great  imperfection  in  detail,  and  of  great 
difference  of  views  and  characters  (iii.  12 — 15,  22,  23),  need 
not  interfere  with  a  strong  sense  of  practical  imity  and  sym- 
pathy. 
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THE 
CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  CORINTHIANS  (cohtoiubd), 

The  Case  of  Incest. 
Chap,  IV.  21— V.  13. 

From  the  subject  of  The  Factions  the  Apostle  passes  to  the 
second  piece  of  intelligence  brought  to  him  at  Ephesus  (appa- 
rently not  by  the  household  of  Chloe,  but  by  popular  rumour), 
namely,  that  there  was  in  the  Corinthian  Church  a  free  indul- 
gence of  heathen  sensuality,  and  in  particular  one  flagrant  case 
of  Incest,  in  which  the  whole  society  had  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance.  This,  practically  speaking,  forms  the  crisis  of 
the  whole  Epistle.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  burst  of  the  stoim, 
the  mutterings  of  which,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  had  already 
been  heard  in  the  earlier  chapters  (iii.  16 ;  iv.  5,  20,  21),  and 
of  which  the  echoes  are  still  discernible,  not  only  in  this  Episde 
(vii.  2 ;  X.  8,  22 ;  xv.  33),  but  also  in  the  Second  Epistle,  the 
first  half  of  which  (chapters  i.  to  vii.)  is  nothing  less  than  an 
endeavour  to  allay  the  excitement  and  confusion  created  bj 
this  severe  remonstrance. 

But  the  Apostle,  in  rebuking  this  one  crime,  is  led  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  The  Intercourse  of  Christians 
WITH  THE  Heathen  World;  and  hence  arise  the  complica- 
tions of  the  latter  portion  of  this  section. 
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*^T/  ^iXsTt  ;  fv  pdSiio  §7i9w  Trpog  iffJiSigf  f  iy  dyairti 
^ysvfjLarl  n  'w-pauTijTo^;  v,  ^oXoij  dnotisTai  iu  ufuu  Tropveia^ 
xai  ToiavTTj  iropviia  f^rig  oio^  iv  to7$  sQustnu^  ^wtrrs  yuvaixa 
Tiva  ToS  Tarpog  e^$tv,  ^xa)  uftsTg  'Trs^utTKOftivoi  strrl  xa\ 
oi^l  /xaXXoy  iTrBv^r^cart^  Xva  ^dp^f  ix  fjiitrou  ufAAov  o  to  ipyov 
ToSro  TCOiT^cag^  ^iyw  [JLiv  yap^dirwiy  r£  <raijEtari,  irapdou  Si 
TtS  TyfJuari,  r^ir^  xixpixa  aig  irapcoy  rov  oSrwg  rouro  xanp* 


•  wpq6nfTos. 


*  Add  iifOfii(€T€u, 


i^apep. 


*  &s  kw^. 


ft  What  will  ye  ?  'Am  I  to  come'  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in 
1  love,  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?   v.  It  is  reported  ''certainly  that 

there  is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not 

^  'even  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's 
f  wife.     And  ^are  ye'  puffed  up  ?  and  Mid  not  rather  mourn', 

that  be  that  ''did  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among 
syoa?     For  /  verily  **^  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 

have  judged  already  as  though  I  were  present  him  that  so 


21.  iv^th^  The  word  is  used 
in  reference  to  verse  6,  '*  Shall  I 
come  to  you  as  a  stem  master,  or 
as  a  gentle  father?"  It  may  per- 
haps allude  to  the  flagellation  in 
the  synagogue  which  succeeded 
to  the  first  admonition  by  words. 
**  They  chastise  him -first  with 
words,  then  with  the  rod,"  ac- 
cording to  Deut  xxi.  18.  (See 
Schottgen  ad  loc.) 

V.  1.  oXmc  merely  adds  force 
to  the  assertion  (compare  Arist. 
PoL  ii.  4,  6,  oXmc  trv^^aivuv  av- 
ayo}).  "  There  is  absolutely  re- 
ported to  be"  &c.  Compare  vi.  7 ; 
XV.  29 ;  Matt  v.  34. 

iiKoiftTai  iv  vfj^^y^  *^  is  reported 
as  existing  amongst  you." 

roiavTfi JfOTC,    "  of  such 

a  kind  as  that  a  father's  wife 
should  be  the  person."  Such 
cased,  though  not  absolutely  un- 
known in  Roman  society,  were 
regarded  with  horror.  Comp. 
Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  5, 6 :  "  Nu- 
bit  gencro  socrus,  nullis  auspiciis, 


nullis  auctoribus,  funestis  omini- 
bus  omnium  omnibus.  O  mulieris 
scelus  incredibile^  et  prsBter  hanc 
unam  in  omni  vita  inauditum,** 
In  this  case  the  father  was  still 
alive ;  compare  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

yvyatKa  rov  irarpoQ,  The  usual 
Hebrew  expression  for  "step- 
mother," see  Levit.  xviii.  8,  and 
the  Rabbinical  quotations  in 
Lightfoot  ad  loc.  From  the  omis- 
sion of  all  notice  of  the  woman, 
it  would  seem  that  she  was  not  a 
Christian.  That  it  was  a  mar- 
riage, and  not  merely  a  concu 
binage,  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage used  to  describe  it^  ^x^tv — 
voiiiaaQ — Kartpyatrdfieyoy. 

2.  Possibly  a  question,  as  in 
the  Syriac  version  and  Greek 
Fathers.     The  sense  is  the  same. 

3.  ycipy  "and  he  must  be  re- 
moved ;  for  /  at  least,  whatever 
you  may  do,  have  determined," 
&c. 

ovTtjc,  "  under  the  circum- 
stances," as  in  John  iv.  6. 
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yatrdfJisvoVf  ^iv  rtS  ovoju^ari  tow  xupiou  [iJfuKv]  'Ir^coS  *o"uy- 
a^iivTiov  ufxeov  xa«  toS  «ao3  Trvsuftarog  <ruy  t^  6uva[JLSi  to5 
xuf>io*j  [ijjxtov]  'Ir^o"o3^  ^:rapa8o3va«  tov  toioutov  to?  (rarava  slj 
oXsSpov  TT]^  <rapxo^,  Tva  to  TveSjxa  «'o>6^  iv  t^  ^/*^^?  ^^'^ 


*  Add  XP^*^^^' 


^  Add  xpi<'^<>v. 


4  ''wrought  this,  **  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,   **^    when  ye 
nnd  my  spirit  are   gathered  together  with  the  power  of  our 

5  Lord  f Jesus,  "^  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 


4,  5.  kv  r&J  6v.  T.  K.  ii»  'Iiy^ov,  "  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus ; " 
apparently  the  formula  which  was 
used. 

avya)(Oit-Twv  vfiCty.  As  here, 
so  in  Clem.  Rom.  I.  c.  44,  the 
rulers  of  the  early  Corinthian 
Church  are  described  as  having 
been  api>ointed  "  with  the  appro- 
bation  of  the    whole    Church" 

Kal  Tov  ifiov  wevfiaTOQy  "by 
a  perpetual  inter-communion  of 
s])irit "  (comp.  xvi.  18  ;  Col.  ii.  5 ; 
and  2  Kinj^s  v.  26). 

fri/y  rjj  3t;ra/iC(,  "with  the  help 

of  His  power  present  with  the 
Christian  assembly,"  as  promised 
Matt,  xviii.  20;  xxviii.  20. 
TTupacoDroi,  k:. r.X.  "to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  powers 
*'  IVliver.  of  evil,"  from  whom  all 
evil,  whether  moral  or 
pliysical,  is  derived  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  demoniacs,  and 
of  tlie  woman  "  whom  Satan  had 
bound  these  eighteen  years " 
(Luke  xiii.  16),  and  the  **  thorn  in 
tlie  flesh"  sent  by  the  "angel  of 
Satan"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Cf.  Trap- 
icwKci  T^  aaraviJLy  1  Tim.  i.  20 ; 
napaCiCwfji  am  avTuyf  Job  ii.  6. 
(So  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
quoted  on  this  passage  by  Wet- 
stein  and  Lightfoot,  the  "deli- 
verance "  of  Job  to  Satan  is  fre- 


niK-e  to 
Satan.*' 


quently  spoken  of,  and  Solomon 
"  delivers  "  two  Cushites  to  Si- 
tan,  who  carries  them  to  Loi^ 
where  they  die.)  The  fact,  thit 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  excom- 
munication in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies this  phrase  does  not  occur, 
indicates  that  it  was  regarded  is 
descriptive  of  a  power  which  hid 
become  extinct.  (See  Binghim's 
Ant.  XVI.  c  ii.  §  15.) 

etc  oXedpoy  TffQ  vapKo^y  ^  to  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh.**  (1) 
Some  physical  evil  is  implied— 
probably  sickness  or  death  of  the 
ofll*nder.  This  evil  maybe  viewed 
either  as  the  indirect  result  of 
his  removal  from  the  Chriatiin 
society,  and  so  becoming  the  prej 
of  Satan,  the  lord  of  the  heathen 
world  (compare  1  Thess.  ii.  18); 
or,  more  probably,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Apostle's  sentence. 
Compare  the  case  of  Ananitf 
(Acts  V.  5 — 10)  andElymas(Actfl 
xiii.  8 — 11),  and  the  general  in- 
tention of  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  xviii* 
19;  John  xx.  23.  A  similtf 
connexion  of  sickness  and  deith 
with  moral  evil,  or  with  a  moril 
purpose,  is  implied  in  xi.  30;  2 
Cor.xii.  7,  9.  (2)  The  object  oi 
the  infliction  was  not  penal,  ^ 
much  as  remedial  (?ia  to  7r«w/*** 
(TtoQri).  Compare  the  parall^^ 
passage,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  "  that  the^ 
may    learn   not  to    blaspheme*' 
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xvpioti  \^Tfi&y  *Ii5<ro3  ;fpi<rro3].  ^oi  xaXoy  to  xaup^Tj/xa  6juu7>y. 
Qvx  oiSarff  on  [juxpa  !^6[JLri  oXov  ro  ^vpafxa  ^t>ju.or;    ^ 


sxxa- 


*  Omit  ik^tdr  and  xpu^ov. 

of  N>ur  Lord  Jesus  ^Christ.      Your  ''boasting   is  not  good. 
Kdow  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 


Thus  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in 

iiL  15,  namely,  that  the  offender 

nhall  through  present  suffering  be 

saved  at  the  last.    Compare  for 

tlie  whole  passage  Job  i.  6 — ii.lO. 

Tlie  interpretation  of  Tertullian 

and   Ambrose,   **  that  the  indi- 

Tidual  m^  be  destroyed  in  order 

that  the  Uhurch  may  be  saved," 

is  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 

writers,  but  has  no  foundation 

MfBT  in  the  actual  words,  or  in 

As  general  spirit  of  the  Apostle. 

6^  7«    oh    KoXov    TO    Kav\riyLay 

"]foa  have  no  right  to  boast  of 
jQvr  gifts,  and  of  your  spiritual 
pvfection,  whilst  this  sin  remains 
laongst  you  unreproved ; "  al- 
hding,  perhaps,  to  expressions  in 
their  letter  to  him. 

•ir  oi2arc,  ''  is  it  that  you  do 
tot  know  that  a  little  leaven 
kirensthe  whole  lump?"  The 
cs|>re88ion  seems  to  be  proverbial, 
inumuch  as  it  occurs  again  in 
6aL  T.  9 ;  and  the  same  image  of 
tk  npid  spread  of  leaven,  to  in- 
&ile  the  growth  of  great  results 
fron  small  beginnings,  is  the 
gnondwork  of  Matt.  xiii.  33. 
The  lense  is  the  same  as  in  xv. 
^  where  the  precept  is,  as  here, 
ttofinned  through  a  proverbial 
■ying.  There  may  have  been  a 
Cwcal  proverb  to  this  effect,  as 
Ratarch  speaks  of  the  flamen  of 
'vpiter  abstaining  from  leaven  on 
*(0OQnt  of  its  deleterious  effect  on 
^  whole  lump  (Qu.  Rom.  114 
-118,  162—170).  The  Rabbis 
^pare  concupiscence  to  lea- 
^^  because  a  little  corrupts  the 


whole  man.  Such  is  also  the 
force  of  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12 ;  "  Be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees." But  the  mention  of  leaven 
suggests  to  him  the  further  image 
of  the  Jewish  passover.  It  is  as 
though  he  said,  "  You  know  the 
scene ;  you  know  how,  when  the 
lamb  is  killed,  every  particle  of 
leaven  is  removed  from  every 
household ;  every  morsel  of  food 
eaten,  every  drop  drunk  in  that 
feast,  is  taken  in  its  natural  state. 
This  is  the  true  figure  of  your  con- 
dition. You  are  the  chosen  people, 
delivered  from  bondage,  you  are 
called  to  begin  a  new  life,  yon  have 
had  the  lamb  slain  for^you  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, in  you  corresponds  to  the 
literal  leaven,  must  be  utterly 
cast  out;  the  perpetual  Passover 
to  which  we  are  called  must  be 
celebrated,  like  theirs,  unconta- 
minated  by  any  corrupting  influ- 
ence." 

The  allusion  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Epistle  was  written, 
apparently  (xvi.  8),  a  short  time 
before  Pentecost,  and  therefore 
with  the  scenes  of  the  Pass- 
over, either  present  or  recent,  in 
his  thoughts. 

MS.  D.  reads  cdKoi  for  f  v^ol. 

cATicaOdparc,  "cleanse  out."  A 
strong  expression  to  denote  the 
complete  removal  of  leaven  en- 
joined in  Exod.  xii.  15 ;  Tho  Pass- 
and  carried  out  in  later  over- 
times with  such  extreme  puncti- 
liousness, that  on  the  fourteenth 
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a^tijDior    xai  yap  to  Tratrxo-  ^t^/mmv  eruSi)  ;Cpi<rToV.    ®«<rT£ 


•   drip  J^fMT  ^9^. 


7  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,    as   ye   are    unleavened :    for   *our  passover   'aUo  iwas 

8  sacrificed,  *»^  even  Christ.      Therefore  let  us   keep   the  feast, 


day,  they  searched  with  candles 
even  into  the  darkest  holes  and 
comers,  to  see  whether  any  re- 
mained. (See  Chrysostom  adlocy 
and  the  quotations  from  the  Rab- 
binical rubrics  in  Lightfoot,  i. 
953.)  This  practice  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  among  the  Jews 
of  modem  Poland,  extends  to  the 
removal  of  all  fermented  liquor  of 
every  kind.  For  the  early  use  of 
the  Apostle's  metaphor,  see  Ign. 
ad  Magn.  10  (whether  genuine 
or  not)  :  'Yirip^ifrBt  ovr  r^v  KaKi^v 
(vfifiy  Tfiy  V aXatufO el tr ai',  n^v  cvo- 
^ttratrayj  Kal  fxeraPaWttrOe  elg  riay 

(vfirfv  xapiTOQ,  Also  Justin.  Dia. 
C.  Tryph. :  Ato  kui  fxera  rac  f  Trra 
i}^tpaQ  rCJy  a^v^oipayiCiy  riay  fv- 
/i»yi'  <l>vpd(rai  lavrolg  6  ^toc  Tra- 
p»/yy£(\f,  rourc'oTti',  aXXoij'  epywy 
Trpd^iy  fcrat  ^j)  Ttvy  iraXaiuty  Kal 
i^avXwy  rifv  fUfirifTir. 

Iva  iire  riov  0i;pa//a,  "  that 
you  may  be  practically  what  you 
are  theoretically  ;  that,  as  you  are 
ideally  without  leaven,  so  you 
may  be  actually  a  new  regene- 
rate society."  Comp.  Gal.  v.  25  ; 
Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

TraXaiay — lioy.  The  words are 
used  emphatically  to  indicate  the 
new  state  of  existence  to  which 
Christians  were  called,  as  the 
Israelites  of  old  at  tho  Exodus. 
**  All  things  are  become  new " 
2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Rev.  xxi.  o. 

Km  yap,  "  and  you  are  bound 
to  Ix?  free  from  corruption  ;  for  in 
another  respect,  in  addition  to  the 


new  life  to  which  yon  are  called, 
there  is  a  parallel  between  yon 
and  the  Israelites^ — ^in  the  Ptss- 
over.** 

TO  Tratrxa  is  used  both  for  the 
Feast,  and  also,  as  here,  for  the 
Paschal  Lamb.  (See  £xod.  xil 
21;  Matt  xxvi.  17,  19 ;  Mirk 
xiv.    12;   Luke   xxii.  7;   ^»«»'i 

virep  hfJ^Avy  *'  for  US,"  is  omitted 
in  A.  B.  C\  D.  E.  F.  G.  The 
whole  stress,  therefore,  is  on  the 
act  of  dying :  **  In  the  andent 
slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  €>» 
Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  ;  for  tint 
Lamb  was  Chrisi.**  Compare 
X.  4,  "  *  The  *  rock  was  Christ;" 
2  Cor.  iii.  17,  "  The  Lord  is 
*  the '  Spirit." 

The  word  ^v<ria  is  applied  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  Heb.  ii 
26;  X.  12.  In  the  verb  ^ih-- 
which  only  occurs  here  with  that 
application — it  is  difficult  to  saj 
how  far  the  distinct  idea  of  "  sa- 
crifice in  honour  of  Grod  "  (as  in 
Acts  xiv.  13,  18)  is  brought  out, 
or  how  far  it  is  used  merely  in 
the  general  sense  of  "  slay"  (as 
in  Acts  X.  13  ;  xi.  7  ;  Matt.  xxii. 
4 ;  Luke  XV.  23  ;  John  x.  10> 
In  the  parallel  places.  Rev.  ?. 
6,  12,  the  expression  used  is 
the  general  word  "slain,"  or 
"  wounded  "  {etnf^aypiyor). 

The  context  points  the  allu- 
sion to  the  "  lamb  vnihout  ble- 
mish^  (Exod.  xii.  5) :  Be  ye  pure, 
even   as    lie    is  pure.      Another 
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igj  aXX*  hf  al^ufiot^  §l7i$xpiugia$  xa)  aXijdc/o^. 

h  old  leaven^   neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
lem,  but  with  the  unleavened   bread  of  sincerity  and 

Dte  onto  you  in  ""the  epistle  not  to  ""keep  company' 


inoe,  which  could  hardly 
iCD  overlooked,  was  that 
ihal  Lamb  (as  still  in  the 
an  sacrifice)  was  roasted 
dform  spit. 

toCm/ick,  "let  us  keep 
t,*  i.  e.  the  perennial  feast 
t  any  especial  reference 
nnnid  celebration  of  the 
Pusover  or  the  Christian 
Well  expressed  by  Chry- 
adloe, 

cc  igrees  with  &pToiQ. 
(acf  '*  transparent  since- 
ikifieiac,  "truthfulness." 
old  rather  have  expected 
tithesis  (not  to  falsehood, 
Impurity.  It  would  seem 
le  particular  case  of  the 
us  person  had  passed  out 
Apostle's  thoughts,  and 
i  referring  here  rather 
isincerity  of  their  claims 
itnal    perfection,    as    in 

has  been  often  contended 
that  the  words  "  I  wrote 
to  you  in  'the'  Epistle" 
(cypavta  vfjtly  Iv  r^  Ivf 
oToXn),  must  refer  to  a 
previous  epistle,  con  tain - 

jommand  here  referred  to ; 

e  phrase  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8 

y  refers  back  to  the  First 

Against  this  must  be 

(1)     That   there   is   no 

race  of  the  existence  of 
epistle,  unless  it  be  in 

lifestly  spurious  one  pre- 

n  the  Armenian  Church. 


(2)  That  the  whole  manner  of 
introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Incest  (especially  in  verses  1,  6, 
7)  is  unlike  what  might  have 
been  expected,  had  he  already 
mentioned  this  or  a  kindred  sub- 
ject. (3)  That  rvv  2c  in  verse 
1 1  is  in  reference  (not  to  a  cor- 
rection of  a  former  Epistle,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  been 
vvr  a  yp&^y  but)  to  the  meaning 
which  he  now  puts  on  what  he 
has  just  written.  (4)  The  refer- 
ence of  the  phrases  ir  rff  cVc^roXp 
and  lypaylni  to  the  present  Epistle 
(as  in  the  similar  application  of 
the  words  in  Horn.  xvi.  22 ;  1 
Thess.  V.  27  ;  Col.  iv.  16  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  15),  may  be  partially  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  of  the  amanuensis, 
who  might  regard  the  whole  let- 
ter which  he  was  transcribing 
as  "  the  Epistle,"  distinct  from 
himself.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed  that  all  these 
passages,  except  1  Cor.  ix.  15, 
occurring  at  the  end  of  the  Epi- 
stles to  which  they  refer,  are  in 
some  measure  distinct  from  the 
Epistles  themselves;  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  very  un- 
usual mode  of  expression.  Hence 
when  the  same  expression  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  Epistle,  we 
are  doubly  compelled  to  suppose 
that  some  break  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
Such  a  pause  may  have  taken 
place  at  this  point,  from  the  in- 
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FIBST  epistle:   chap.  y.  10,  11. 


lA.      >/  «m/  #w/  /*•>._ 


•  Add  Koi. 


^  f^  for  #ca(. 


•  ^c(\crc. 


10  With  fornicators:  **^  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  thb 
world  or  with  the  covetous    Nind  extortioners  or    ®    idolaters^ 


troduction  of  some  such  addition 
or  after-thought,  as  was  not  un- 
natural from  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  (as  we  see  from 
the  Second  Epistle)  the  Apostle 
attached  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  his  directions  on  this  es- 
pecial point. 

He  may  be  conceived  as  re- 
turning to  the  argument  in  this 
passage,  perceiving  that  it  was 
necessary  to  correct  the  too  ge- 
neral inference  which  might  be 
drawn  from  his  previous  words. 
In  this  case,  the  sense  would  be: 
"  In  what  I  just  wrote  to  you  in 
my  Epistle,  I  laid  down  a  general 
command  (v.  6 — 8)  ;  as  it  is, 
what  I  reidly  meant  by  writing 
to  you  was  a  command  not  to 
associate  with  sinners  who  are 
Christians.  It  might  be  asked 
further  whether  there  are  not 
indications  that  the  whole  pas- 
sago  (v.  9 — vi.  8)  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  distinct  note  or  inser- 
tion *,  a  postscript  not  merely  to 
V.  6—8,  but  to  V.  6— 8  and  vi. 
9_20.    For: 

(1)  Whereas  vi.  1 — 8  is  evi- 
dently attached,  at  least  by  verbal 
associations,  to  v.  9 — 13 ;  yet  vi. 
9 — 20  joins  on  naturally  to  v.  8, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  Law- 
suits (with  one  exception,  which 
sliall  be  noticed  hereafter,  at 
the  beginning  of  vi.  9). 

(2)  Although  the  general  com- 
mand alluded  to  in  v.  9 — 11  may 


be  foand  in  the  substance  of  v. 
6 — 8,  it  would  certainly  be  more 
appropriate  if  it  could  be  referred 
to  vi.  9,  10. 

(3)  Similar  corrections  or  di- 
gressions may  be  noticed  in  a 
smaller  degree  in  other  passages^ 
particularly  zv.  21 — 28  ;  2  Gar. 
vi.  14 — vii.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17— 
20.  (Compare  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Liv.  iv.  20,  called  bj 
Niebuhr — Hist,  of  Borne,  ii.  p. 
466 — the  only  instance  of  a  noU 
in  any  ancient  author.) 

This  question,  however,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  genenl 
consideration  of  the  passage,  from 
which,  on  any  hypothesis^  r. 
9 — 13  must  be  regarded  as  a  di- 
gression, growing  out  of  v.  6 — 8, 
whilst  vi.  1 — 8  grows  in  like 
manner  out  of  v.  12,  13,  and  vi. 
9 — 20  is  a  return  to  the  general 
subject  of  V.  1 — 8. 

10.  ov  Trayrwgy  "not  in  every 
case." 

rov  K'off fiov  TovTovj  *'  the  hea- 
then world." 

TrXf o»/£*:raic,  properly  **  avari- 
cious," or  "graspinff." 
This  is  its  general  '^•<^''«^*- 
sense  both  in  classical  authors 
and  in  the  LXX.  and  so  it  is 
used  in  2  Cor.  ii.  11  ;  vii.  2;  a. 
5;  xii.  17,  18  ;  Luke  xii.  15; 
2  Pet.  ii.  14 ;  probably  Mark  vii. 
22  ;  Rom.  i.  29.  But  in  aU  the 
other  places  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  -  Eph.  iv.    19 ;    v.  3, 


*  This  has  been  already  conjectured  by  two  Englishmen, — J.  Edwards 
(quoted  in  Ileydenreich),  and  Dr.  Arnold  (Ms.  notes). 
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•  yv¥\  94. 


11  for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the   world.      But  now  I 
'wrote  unto  you  not  to  keep  company^  if  any  one  that  is  called 


5 ;  CoL  iii.  5 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5  ; 
iv.  6;  2  Pet.  ii.  3 — (irXcoycfio, 
s-XcoKcicrcM)  —  it  is  most  natu- 
rally, in  some  passages  almost 
necessarily,  interpreted  as  **  sen- 
snality."  In  this  particular  in^ 
stance,  and  in  vi.  10,  either 
sense  will  suit  the  context,  the 
ordinary  sense  best  agreeing  with 
the  JQXtaposition  of  &fnraEi  and 
of  cXiffToi,  the  extraordinary 
sense  best  agreeing  with  the  ge- 
neral context.  The  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  **  sensuality  "  (if 
that  be  here  intended)  may  bo 
either:  (1)  From  the  general 
sense  of  "  self-indulgence,'*  as  in 
English  the  word  "greed,"  an- 
ciently used  for  "  covetousness," 
has,  in  its  later  form  of  "  greedi- 
ness," passed  off  into  the  sense  of 
"  gluttony."  Comp.  the  use  of  the 
word  "  covet "  in  the  two  clauses 
of  the  Tenth  Commandment^  as 
applied  both  to  the  "wife"  and 
the  *•  house  "  of  our  neighbour ; 
especially  if  Augustine's  divi- 
sion of  that  Commandment  be 
adopted.  Or  (2)  it  may  be  from 
some  accidental  connexion  of  the 
word  v\eoyilia  with  "idolatry;" 
whence  its  use  for  the  sensu- 
ality which  so  often  accompa- 
nied idolatry.  This  last  view 
is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  PV?  (which  usually 
means,  and  is  translated,  "  cove- 
tousness"  or  "rapine")  in  Ps. 
cxix.  36,  "  Incline  my  heart 
unto  thy  testimonies,  and  not  to 
coretousness ; "  where  the  con- 
text  would   rather   require   the 


sense  of  "  idolatry,"  as  in  verse  37. 
This  connexion  of  thought  also 
appears  in  CoL  iii.  5 :  ttIv  irXcovc- 
£iav,  ffTiQ  laTiy  il^toXoXarpeia. 

&pvaEf  "  plunderer."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  this  crime  _ 
should  have  been  intro-  ^^' 
duccd  into  an  enumeration  which 
concerns  sins  of  sensuality.  Pro- 
bably it  is  suggested  by  the  ge- 
neral meaning  of  irXcoi'eicraic,  to 
which  word  in  A.  B.  C.  DK  F.  G. 
it  is  joined  not  by  Ij  (Rec.  T.), 
but  by  Kaiy  which  would  make 
the  connexion  between  the  words 
closer. 

d^utXoXdrprjQ,  This,  as  Grotins 
observes,  is  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  the  Vu^^J 
use  of  this  word,  new 
Xoy  is  used  as  the  expression  for 
"  false  gods  '*  by  the  LXX.  but 
this  compound  never.  In  its 
etymological  sense,  which  has 
been  followed  in  all  the  European 
languages  into  which  it  has 
passed,  it  signifies  a  "  worshipper 
of  images,"  or  of  "false  divinities.*' 
But  in  the  New  Testament,  this, 
although  part,  is  never  the  whole 
of  its  meaning.  In  all  the  pas- 
sages where  tltutXaXaTpeia  oc- 
curs, it  is  either  implied  or  ex- 
pressly stated  that  it  relates  to 
the  sin,  not  of  worshipping  a  false 
god,  but  of  sensuality,  by  which 
the  act  of  false  worship  was 
so  frequently  accompanied,  espe- 
cially at  Corinth :  thus,  in  x.  7 
this  explanation  of  it  is  given 
from  the  words  in  Exodus,  which 
refer,  not  to  the  worship,  but  to 
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ToioxfTtp  [jLtfie  cuviciitip.     ^^ri  yap  fioi  ^rohg  i^to   xpiv%iy\ 

a  brother  be  a  fornicator  or  covetoas  or  an  idolater  or  a  railer 

or   a  drunkard  or   an  extortioner,  with  such  an  one   no  not 

12  to  eat.     For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them    ^   that  arc 


the  licentious  rites ;  in  Eph.  v.  6 ; 
Col.  iii.  5,  it  is  explained  as  syn- 
onymous with  irXcorcimjCj  which 
in  those  places,  as  here  also,  is 
probably  used,  not  for  "  covetous," 
but  for  *'  sensual."  That  such  is 
the- meaning  of  it  in  this  passage 
is  also  almost  required  by  the 
fact  that,  though  it  is*  conceiv- 
able that  a  professed  Christian 
{ahiXi^Q  oyo^aZofievoc)  should  be 
guilty  of  sensuality,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  should  be 
a  professed  heathen  ;  and  the 
word  ei^u»\o\aTpr}c,  if  taken  lite- 
rally, could  hardly  signify  less 
than  this. 

CTTti  o^£/\£r€  upa,  "  else  you 
must  come  out  from  the  society 
of  heathens,  which  you  cannot 
do."  This  implies  that  "  the 
world  "  here  signifies  not  so  much 
"the  world'*  in  its  darker  sense,  as 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  society  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  till 
the  great  dissolution,  moral  and 
physical,  brought  into  that  society 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  thai  the  idea 
here  impressed  upon  the  Christian 
mind  began  to  give  way.  Down 
to  that  time  the  world  of  the 
Empire,  although  contaminated 
by  much  evil,  was  regarded  as  the 
imperishable  framework  under 
shelter  of  which  the  Christian 
found  his  appointed  home.  See 
Tertullian  passim, 

11.  Fur  a,  "but  as  it  is."  Comp. 
Rom.  iii.  21. 


cypa\|^.  ''The  meaning  of 
what  I  wrote  was,*'  ftc 

6vofia(6fi€V(Kf  to  be  taken,  not 
with  vopyoQ,  but  with  d^eX^. 

Xoihopo^,     See  note  to  vi.  10. 

trvviffdUiVf  "to  eat  tc^ther,** 
i.  e.  in  common  meals. 

12.  yap,  ''I  make  this  limita- 
tion of  my  command,  for  "  kc, 

roue  c£«.  Col.  iv.  5;  I  Thess. 
iv.  12.  It  was  the  usual  Jewish 
phrase  for  heathens ;  see  Light- 
foot  on  Mark  iv.  11. 

The  punctuation  may  be  very 
differently  arranged:  (1)  oW/. 
roue  e^«  v/ielc  Kpivirt,  tovq  hi  t{w 
6  ^£Qc  •fpiVci.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  judging  those  that  are 
without?  No:  it  is  these  who 
are  within  that  ye  must  judge ; 
and  those  who  are  without  God 
judges."  In  Romaic,  "  no "  is  the 
universal  meaning  of  ohyji' 

Or  (2)  a  question  at  Kpivtrt,  "Is 
it  not  those  within  that  you  are  to 
judge?  the  rest  God  will  judge." 
Or  (3)  a  question  at  Kpivfi.  "  Is 
it  not  that  you  must  judge  those 
within,  but  that  God  will  judge 
those  without  ?"  The  3rd  is  the 
most  natural;  the  sense  is  the 
same  in  all. 

The  difference  between  Kpivu 
("judges")  and  KptvCi  ("will 
judge  ")  does  not  affect  the  sense. 
The  Versions  (by  which  alone,  in 
the  absence  of  accents,  we  can  be 
guided)  incline  to  jcptrcT. 

iliipart  Tov  norrfpor  is  the  usual 

formula  for  punishment  on  great 
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ouyi  Toug  ttTio  ufJisig  xpiusrSf    ^^rovg  ds  s^w  o  ijeog    xpivu ; 

13  without?  *do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within,  but  them 
that  are  without  God  will  judge?  ^^  put  away  from  among 
yourselves  the  wicked  person. 

crimes,  seeDeut  xiii.  5;  zyii.  7;  you."  The  reading  of  ral  cfopccre 

xxiy.  7,  &c.   Also  2  Eangs  xxiii.  is  probably  from  Deut   xvii.  7, 

24.     Theodoret  and   Angustine  xxi.  21,  &c  (LXX.) :  koI  efopcic 

read  ro  xoviipoyf  and  interpret  it,  rov  woviipov  ii  vfjiwy  avrSiv* 
*'Put  away  evil  from  amongst 
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courts. 


DIGRESSION  ON  THE  LAWSUITS. 
Chap.  VL  1—8. 

The  connexion  of  this  paragraph  with  the  preceding  seems 
to  be,  "As  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  judg- 
of'j^rand  5"g  ^^^  heathen,  so  we  ought  not  to  go  to  law 
Christians  before  them,  or  suffer  them  to  judge  us.**  This 
in  Heathen  question  was  not  new.  It  was  held  unlawful 
amongst  the  Jews  for  any  Jew  to  bring  a  law- 
suit against  his  countryman  before  a  Gentile  judge,  on  the 
ground  that  in  Ex.  xxi.  1  it  is  commanded :  "  These  are  the 
judgments  which  thou  shalt  set  before"  —  not  the  Gentiles, 
but  **  them  "  —  the  Jews.  *^  If  any  one  brings  the  judgments 
of  Israel  before  the  Gentiles,  he  profanes  the  name  of  God,  and 
honours  the  name  of  an  idol.  They  who  so  do  give  occasion 
to  the  strangers  to  say,  *  See  how  harmonious  are  they  who 
worship  one  God.'"'  This  right  of  settling  their  own  disputes 
was  conceded  to  them  by  the  Romans^;  and  hence  the  speech 
of  Gallio  to  the  Jews  who  attacked  St.  Paul.*  In  the  first 
beginning  of  Christianity,  when  the  Christians  were  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  Jewish  a  sect,  and  when  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  succeeded  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish 
Chureh,  the  same  rule  would  naturally  be  held  to  apply.  The 
existence  of  separate  courts  for  the  disputes  of  Christians  amongst 
themselves,  is  implied  in  this  passage.  The  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions* and  the  Clementines  %  in  language  evidently  founded 
upon  this  text,  imply  the  existence  of  such  courts  at  the  time 
when  those  works  were  compiled,  i.  e.  apparently  about  A.  D. 
150.  In  one  passage  ^  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  "  Let  your  courts  {SiKaarijpta)  take  place 
on   the  second  day  of  the  week  {Sevrspa  aa^f^drcop),  in  order 

*  See  Wetstein  and  Scliottgen  ad  h.  he. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  XIV.  X.  17  ;  XVI.  vi.  1.  >  Acts  xviii.  14    15. 

*  XL  4,5,46,47. 

^  Kp.  Clem,  ad  Jacob.  10  Epist.  s.  146.  e  Apost.  Const.  II.  47. 
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that  if  a  reply  be  put  in  to  your  decision,  by  having  leisure 
(o&uu/)  till  the  Saturday  (aafifidrov)  you  may  be  scble  to  in- 
vestigate the  reply,  and  reconcile  the  opponents  on  the  Sunday 
(m  TTiv  Kvpuuerpi).  Now  let  there  be  present  at  the  court 
both  the  deacons  and  the  presbyters,  judging  without  respect 
of  persons,  as  men  of  God,  with  justice.  When  then  both 
the  persons  {irpoatirrrfDv)  have  appeared,  as  the  law  also  directs, 
they  who  have  the  quarrel  shall  both  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
ooart  {tcpiTTfpup);  and  when  you  have  heard  them,  give  your 
Totes  with  a  scrupulous  conscience,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
both  friends  before  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  lest  a  judg- 
ment against  the  offender  should  go  out  over  the  earth."  ^  The 
difficulty  only  arose  when  both  the  parties  were  Christians; 
when  one  of  them  was  a  heathen,  then  it  was  thought  lawful 
to  prosecute  before  a  heathen  tribunal :  hence  the  story  of  St 
Jolitta,  who  prosecuted  a  pagan  for  theft,  but  refused  to  go  on 
with  the  trial,  when  the  magistrates  insisted  on  her  renunciation 
of  Christianity.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  the  same 
controversy  which  in  a  mixed  society  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  ran  through  so  many  other  departments  of  human 
life,  should  be  felt  here  also;  and  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians should  still  wish  to  carry  on  their  litigations  in  the  same 
courts  to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed,  and  to 
indulge  the  same  litigious  spirit  which  had  characterised  the 
Greek  nation  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  downwards.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  tendency  may  have  originated,  the  Apostle, 
in  his  attack  upon  it,  treats  it  altogether  irrespectively  of  any 
previous  Jewish  or  Gentile  custom,  and  condemns  it  solely  on 
the  ground  of  the  low  view  which  it  implied  of  the  greatness 
of  a  Christian's  privileges,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bond  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

1  See  Hejdenreich  on  1  Cor.  vi.  1  for  all  these  passagea  at  length. 
'  Basil,  Horn.  5,  in  Estius  ad  h,  I. 
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Thb  Lawsuits. 


VI.    ^TO 


'Si 


') 


Xoa  Tig  ouMV  TrpSyuLa  sycou  irpog  r^¥  inpop,  xptvs* 
-'"«  ^bixoov  xai  nvyl  tTTi  TO}¥  uyicou]  'rj    f^^^  tafu^T* 


0(iX 


re 


craai  «7ri  tcov 

'^      01   aiyioi  rhv  xotrfxou  xptvorjtn ;   xai  si   iv  t>jxiy   xpivrrm 


OTl 


Om.  4. 


Dares  one   of  you,   having  a  matter  against   another,  'to 

be  judged'  before  the  'unrighteous  and  not  before  the  saints? 

2 Know  ye   not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?   and  if 

the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 


VI.  1.  ToKyL^y  "Can  any  one  en- 
dure?** Bengal:  "Grandiverbo 
notatur  liBsa  majestas  Christia- 
norum." 

rp«v£<T0ai  =  "  go  to  law."  So 
Matt.  V.  40. 

2.  f/  ovK  oilaTt ;  "  Can  you  be 
ignorant  ?  **  referring,  as  in  v.  6  ; 
vi.  9,  16, 19,  to  a  well  known  or 
axiomatic  truth. 

"  A  time  will  come  when  the 
Christians,  now  so  humble  and 
degraded  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen  world,  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  that  very  world ; " 
applying  to  the  whole  Church 
what  was  said  of  the  Apostles, 
Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luko  xxii.  30 ; 
and  with  a  reference  to  Dan. 
vii.  22  (LXX).  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  complete  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  which  will 
be  one  day  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  when  those  who  have 
shared  the  humiliation  of  Christ 
here  on  earth  shall  also  share 
His  exaltation.  Compare  iv.  8 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12 ;  and  especially 
Rev.  ii.  26  \  xx.  4—6.  The 
other  aspect  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, which  represents  not  the 
victory  of  the  good  and  the  re- 
stitution of  all  things,  but  the 
universal  account  to  which  will 
be  called  the  whole  human  race, 
good  and  bad  alike,  is  not  here 


brought  forward ;  but  is  no  more 
incompatible  with  it  than  the 
judgment  which  in  this  life  11 
exercised  by  the  example  and 
teaching  of  the  good,  is  incon- 
sistent with  God's  present  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  which 
extends  to  all  alike.  See  John 
xii.  31,  47,  48,  where  the  same 
ambiguity  exists.  Bengel :  ^'  Oc- 
culta Sanctis  majestas  est  sno 
tempore  revelanda."  And  in 
verse  3,  as  in  iiL  22,  when  once 
the  view  of  the  Christian's  exal- 
tation is  opened  before  the  Apo- 
stle's mind,  it  has  no  bounds,  but 
extends  to  the  Majesty  on  High, 
where  Christ  sits  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  ^*  angels,  and  au- 
thorities, and  powers,  being  made 
subject  to  Him."  Whether  good 
or  bad  angels  are  intended  is 
left  undefined  in  all  these  pas- 
sages. 

For  this  general  identification 
of  Christ  with  his  people,  see 
VI.  15 ;  xii.  27;  John  xv.  5.  For 
an  elaborate  examination  of  all 
the  opinions  on  this  passage,  see 
Heydenreich  ad  loc. 

kv  vfjuy:  (1)  "in  your  pre- 
sence ;  [*  or,  (2)  "  by  your  exam- 
ple :  "  in  either  case,  "  by  means 
of."     See  Acts  xvii.  31. 

Kfjtrerai,  "is  to  be  judged,"  as 
ttTTOicaXuTrrcrat  in  iii.  13. 
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on  AyYtTiOus  xpivoofJUPl  fJLrjri  yi  0iairixa.  ^^kotixol  [jl\u 
ouy  xpin^pia  say  tpf^rt,  Tob$  i^ou&6uri[ti¥ovg  h  Ttj  ixx\r^(ricL^ 
TO'JTOug  xa&l^€T9.  ^iTpog  ffyr^oTT^v  ufjuv  XaXco'  otjToog  oix 
*eyi  ffv  iffuv  0*0^0^  ^0^51^,  og  BuvT^<rsTai  haxpTvai  ava  jUrfO'ov 
ro5  aSffX^ou  avroS  ;  ^aXXc^  aSfX^o^  jctcra  aSsX^oS  xpivsraij 
xo}  TotJro  6T1  airitrrcoif,    ^"^813  /ttfv  oSv  oXo)^  r^rrriiJLOL'iy  bfJAv 


ferir. 


»  oi)8i  cTs. 


3«xialle8t  matterB?  do  ye  not  know  that  we  shall  judge  angels^ 
4  how  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life.      If  then  ye 

have  judgments  of  things  pertiuning  to  this  life^  ^those  who  are 
5 least  esteemed  in  the  churchy  set  them  to  judged     I  speak  to 

your  shame:  is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among 
eyou,  ®^  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  but 

brother  'is  judged^  with  brother,  and  that  before  ^  unbelievers. 
7  Now  therefore  there  is  ''certainly  a  fault  among  you,  because 


iivalioi  €<n-£;  ^  are  ye  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
trifling  cases?"  i\a\iaTmv  cor- 
responding to  PiumKOf  as  cl . .  Kpi' 
rtrai  to  ouk  •  .  xpirovfuy.  KpiTii' 
pwvy  properly  "  judgment-seat" 
In  Apost.  Const,  l  47,  Kpiriipior 
(for  the  pliiee  of  judgment)  is 
specially  distinguished  from  ^c- 
Koanipioy  (the  persons  composing 
the  court). 

/iijri  yt*  ftivriKa  ;  ^  Much  more 
judgments  relating  to  ordinary 
life,"  as  in  Luke  xxi.  34. 

ftiriytj  **  not  to  say — nedum/* 

fiiwTiKoq  in  classical  Greek  sim- 
ply means  "belonging  to  the 
support  of  life;**  but  is 
'^  '*  here  used  for  "what  re- 
lates to  this  life"  as  distinguished 
from  "what  relates  to  a  future 
life."  The  Latin  translation  of 
fttttTiKo,  in  this  passage  by  "  sa- 
etdarioj'*  is  probably  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  the  use  of  that 
word  in  its  modem  sense  of 
"worldly,"  as  opposed  to  "spi- 
ritual," instead  of  its  ancient 
sense  "  belonging  to  a  cycle  of  a 
hundred  years;"  and  from  this 


has  sprung  the  signification  of 
the  word  "secular"  in  modem 
European  languages. 

4.  "  At  any  rate,  if  you  must 
have  courts  on  matters  of  this 
life,  set  those  as  judges  who 
are  least  esteemed.  The  least 
esteemed  amongst  those  who 
shall  judge  angels,  are  surely  fit 
to  judge  those  trifling  matters.*^ 
Then,  suddenly  moving  from 
what  was  ideal  to  the  actual 
matter  of  fact,  "I  say  this,  not 
to  exalt,  but  to  reprove  you.  Is 
it  really  come  to  this,  that  there 
is  no  one  amongst  yourselves 
whom  you  can  trust  for  common 
justice  ?  " 

KaOiieTEy  "place  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat," from  the  fact  that 
the  judge  then,  as  now,  saL 

5,  ayd  fiifrov  icr.X.  The  full 
expression  here  would  be  did  fx, 
Tov  d^,  aurov  [tov  Kpiyofiivov  ic,  rov 
kripav  a3.]  as  in  the  LXX.  pas- 
sim wherever  dvd  fiiaov  occurs. 
In  this  passage  the  latter  clause 
is,  for  brevity's  sake,  omitted. 

7.  hl^i  fjiey  oZy.  "  This  at  least 
is  at  once  clear." 
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ravra. 


ye  'have  judgments'  one  with  another.     Why  do  ye  not  rather 

8  "^endure  injustice'  ?     Why  "^are  ye  not  rathei^  defrauded?    Nay, 

ye^  do  'unjustly  and  defraud,  and  ^that  your  brethren. 


oXtacy  "certainly,"  as  v.  1. 

^rriy/iu,  "  a  falling  short  of 
Christian  proportion  —  a  gap  in 
the  full  complement  of  Chris- 
tian virtues." 


8.  vftclcy  "  you  ChristiaDS." 
The  passage  is  remarkable  as 
being  founded  on  the  spirit  of 
Matt  V.  40. 


THE  CASE  OF  INCEST  (bbsumbd). 
Chap.  VL  9—20. 

^  *H  oix  olhaTB  OTi  aSixoi  *^6o3  ^atn'Kuav  oi  xXijpovojxiJ- 
<rouo"i ;  Ml)  ;rXava(rfls'  outs  yropvoi  oSre  slSoiXoXarpai  oure 
ixoi^o)  ours  ju,aXaxoi  aire  aptrsvoxoTrai  ^^ours  x'Kewroi  oSt! 
TTT^soveHrai  oire  ju-sfluero;,  oi  Xo/8opoi,  oi;|j  apTraysg^  ^atnXilw 

9     Know   ye   not  that   the   "^unjust   shall  not  inherit  *^  God's 
kingdom'  ?      Be  not  deceived :   neither  fornicators    nor   idola- 
ters   nor    adulterers   nor    effeminate    nor    abusers    of  tbem- 
10  selves  with  mankind  nor  thieves  nor  covetous  nor  drunkards, 
"^not  revilers,  "^not  extortioners,  shall   inherit  *Grod's  kingdom. 


9.  If  the  digression  ends  here, 
then  rj  ovK  oihare  .  .  .  KXrjpovofiii' 
(Tovai ;  is  the  link  between  the 
subject  of  the  Lawsuits  {altKOi 
referring  to  aZiKtlrE)  and  the 
general  argument.     See  on  v.  9. 

Mr)  irXavaade.     See  on  iii.  8. 

jiaXaKoi,  "  effeminate."  I'or 
the  darker  sense  which  the  word 


probably  bears  here,  see  the  qao- 
tations  in  Wetstein  ad  loc. 

For  ei^oiXoXarpac,  wXeoyiicrat, 
fiiOvaoiy  fipTraycc,  see  on  V.  10. 

10.  icXtVrai,  "thieves."  This 
is  probably  introduced  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Lawsuits. 

Xot^opot.  This  connexion  of 
"reviling"    with    the    sins    of 
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S«o3  o5   x^Tipovoftrio-outnif.     ^^xa)  raura  nveg  ijre'   aXKa 

wofJLari  Tou  xopiou  [ij/uov]  *Ii3o-o5  ^^pto-ToS  xal  ev  tco  ttveu* 
/tan  To5  ^£ot7  ij/uov. 

^^Xlavra  /toi  i^scT^u,  aXX*  oi  Travra  trvfji^ipsr  Travra 


II And  Buch  were  some  of  you:  but  ye  'were  washed,  but  ye 
'were  hallowed^  but  ye  'were  justified  in  the  name  of  ^our 
Xiord  Jesus  ^Christ,  and  'in  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

s       All  things  are  'in  my  power^^  but  all  things  are  not  expedient : 

voice  (aireXoveraade)  makes  it  pro- 
perly, "  Ye  washed  or  bathed  yowr- 
selves  •*  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Comp.  the  same  expression  Acts 
xxii.  16,  where,  as  usually,  the 
act  of  baptism  is  represented  as 
a  voluntary  eflTort  on  the  part  of 
the  convert.  Probably  when  any 
large  number  was  baptized,  they 
did  actually  immerse  each  other 
or  themselves ;  as  now  in  the 
bathing  of  the  pilgrims  in  the 
Jordan ;  or  as  in  the  baptism  of 
the  thousands  of  Saxons  in  the 
Swale,  whilst  Augustine  stood  on 
the  bank.  The  force  of  airo  is, 
"  ye  washed  yourselves  cleanJ* 

12.  "  All  things  are  in  my 
power."  These  are  the  Apostle's 
own  words,  quoted  as  an  argument 
against  him.  "  True,  I  have  said, 
*  all  things  are  in  my  power  ;'  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  all  things 
are  not  accordant  with  the  in- 
terests of  our  nature."  "True, 
all  things  are  in  my  power; 
but  /,  as  a  Christian,  will  not 
be  brought  under  their  power." 
(Observe  the  play  of  words  on 
tiearri  and  ilovfriaaOiitrofiai,)  Ben- 
gel  :  "  Stolidus  esset  viator,  qui 
in  medio  campo  viam  habens, 
semper  in  ripa  et  margine  un- 
dis  proxima  ambularet.  At  sic 
multi  vivunt  etiam  in  piis  habiti. 
Potestas  penes  fideles,  non  penes 


sensuality,  may  be  either :  (1) 
That  in  the  idolatrous  feasts 
animosities  were  wont  to  arise, 
as  seems  implied  in  the  similar 
juxtaposition.  Bom.  xiii.  12  ; 
GraL  V.  20;  or,  (2)  That  it  is 
used,  like  (iutfioXoxia  in  Ajristo- 
ile,  and  uvpoXoyia  and  evrpa' 
T^tXia  in  Eph.  v.  4,  for  "  gross 
conversation." 

11.  TiytQy  "in  part;"  to  mo- 
dify the  positiveness  of  the  as- 
aertion. 

*^Ye  were  washed,  and  so 
cannot  be  again  unclean ;  con- 
secrated, and  so  cannot  be  again 
polluted;  acquitted,  and  so  can- 
not be  again  condemned."  The 
variation  of  the  usual  order  of 
these  words  shows  that  no  espe- 
cial stress  is  laid  by  the  Apostle 
on  their  precise  mode  of  succes- 
sion (compare  i.  2).  Here  they 
all  refer  to  the  first  conversion. 

•*  Ye  were  washed "  has  an 
allusion  to  baptism,  but  is  not 
formally  identified  with  it  any 
more  than  are  the  two  other 
words.  (Comp.  Titus  iii.  3,  5 ; 
Heb.  X.  22. ) 

So  also,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  has  an  especial  al- 
lusion to  the  words  used  at  bap- 
tism, yet  refers  to  all  the  three 
words.  Cp.  for  the  formula  Acts 
xix.  5  i  1  Cor.  V.  4.    The  middle 

TOL.  I.  H 
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jEtoi  i^etrriVf    aXX*    oux    iyw    £^ot/(riacrdi}<rojttai    utto    rivo^. 
^^ra  QpdyfJLara  rj)   xoiX/a»    na)  rl  xoiX/a  ro7g  fiprnfjuourtv* 
0  i\  ^iig  xa\  raunjv  xa)  raura  xarafyr^tru.    ro  8i  fr&iut  oi 
T^  TTopvsia,  aXXa  rcS  xvpiio  xa)  o  xupiog  rco  (rcooari*    ^^o  Os 
^iog  xoLt  rov  xupiov  riyupiv  xou  r^fJiag     ^synpn  bia,  rrig  dt/va* 
jxsoi^  auTou.    ^^oix  oiSars  on  ra  (rco/xara  ujxaiy  jEtsX?)  ^pitrroCf 

all  things  are  'in  my  powei<,  but  /  will  not  be  brought  under  th^ 

18  power  of  any.    Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats :  bu4 

God  shall  ""make  to  vanish  away'  both  it  and  them.     'But  th^ 

body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  fosi 

14  the  body :  and  God  both  'raised    ^    the  Lord,  and  '^raises  u 

15  ®   us  by  His'    **    'strength.    Do  ye  not  know  that  your  bodie  s 
are  ^  members  of  Christ  ?    shall  I  then  take  the  members  o- 


res,  quibus  utitur,  esse  debet.** 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  here, 
as  representing  the  Christians  in 
general;  so  in  Rom.  vii.  7 — 25. 
In  these  aphorisms  especially,  he 
uses  the  singular  number :  com- 
pare viii.  13  ;  X.  23,  29,  30;  xiii. 
1—3;  xiv.  11. 

The  context  of  this  passage  and 
of  X.  23,  where  the  same  saying 
is  repeated  as  the  watcliword  of 
Christian  liberty,  shows  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  groat  casu- 
istical question  respecting  sacri- 
ficial meats,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  gentile  Christians. 
And  the  transition  from  an  as- 
sertion of  the  indifForence  of  this, 
to  an  assertion  of  the  indifference 
of  the  sins  of  sensuality,  strange 
as  it  may  now  seem,  was  more 
natural  then,  from  the  frequent 
connexion  of  licentious  rites  with 
idolatrous  worship;  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  at  Corinth.  (See  the 
quotations  in  Wetstein  on  i.  1.) 
Accordingly,  in  the  decree  of  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. 
29),  this  was  made  the  ground  of 
the  joint  prohibition  of  "  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  of  fornica- 


tion." Such  also  was  the  confa  ^ 
si  on  implied  in  the  error  of  th 
Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  14),  wh" 
held  the  teaching  of  Balaam, 
"to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idoL^9 
and  to  commit  fornication." 

It  is  on  the  special  distinctio-^^ 
between  these  two  things  tlu^'^ 
St  Paul  insists. 

13.  14.  Food  is  formed  for  th.^ 
stomach,  and  the  stomach  is  fornx.  " 
ed  to   digest  the   food ;  but  n  ^^ 
such   connexion  exists   betwee^^ 
the  person  of  man  and  the  object- 
of  his  sensual  gratification  :  i'ooX 
and  all  that  relates  to  it,  are  i: 
their  own  nature  perishable ;  bi«.  "• 
the  person  of  man,  by  its  con.  ^ 
nexion    with    Ilim   who    is   in*.  -* 
perishable,  is  also  itself  imperisla-  ^ 
able.     "Not   that  which   goetl* 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man    ? 
but   that  which   cometh  out  o^ 
the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man-'' 
Matt.  XV.  11  and  17—20. 

(TuifiUy  "  the  person  ;  "  i.  e.  no^ 
merely  the  body,  but  the  frame- 
work, as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
human  being.     Hence,  in  verso 
14,  "  us  **  (r//iac)  is  used  instead. 

15.  The  Church  is  the  "  body " 
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;  cipoLg  o5y  ra  jctsXij  roSf  ypi<rroS  jroir}<r(o  Tripmig  [jJXri ; 
'fyoiro.  ^®i}  ouH  otiars  on  o  xoXXco/tsvo^  tiJ  Tropmj  |y 
e  iVtiv;  "'Eeroyrai  ya^  [^ijcriv]  ol  8uo  ei^  a-apxa  (xiav. 
f  xoXXa>/t£vo^  ToJ  HvptiD  sv  TrvsufJid  itrriu.  ^^^etiysTs  rrjv 
lay.  nav  afidpTrjfia^  o  «ay  Troirja-rj  avQpwTrog^  ixrog  ro3 
trJ^  strriv  6  S^  iropvevaov  £\g  to  iS/oy  o'oSfia  afjLOLprdvsi^ 
IX  oTSars  OTI  to  (raJ/jta  6fuoy  vao^  to3  gy  ujttry  ay/oti 
utrdg  6<mv ;  o5  ?;^«T6  oltto  ^soSy  xa)  otix  sctt^  savT&y  • 

;  and  make  them  ^  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God  forbid. 
'  ye  not  that  he  which  is  joined  to  '^the  harlot  is  one  body  ? 
Hhe  two'^saith  He  "shall  be  one  flesh."  But  he  that 
led  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  Flee  fornication.  Every 
at  a  man  doeth,  is  without  the  body ;  but  he  that  com- 
h  fornication  sinneth  against  his  own  body.  Know  ye 
at  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
1?  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye   are  not  your  own; 


rist;  its  individual  mem- 

tre   the    ^  limbs."    It  is  a 

ivid   specification   of   the 

us  expression,  ''the  body 

[x)rd's.'' 

Gen.  ii.  24.  eig  =  Ileb.  ^ 

to  become."  * 

words  "  they  two  "  (ol  cvo) 

t  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but 

in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 

and  in  the  LXX. 

this  use  of  KoWdtrdai,  or 

)    corresponding    Hebrew 

compare  Genesis    xxxiv. 

teronomy  x.  20 ;  xi.  22  ; — 

ropr^y  the  article  implies 
lation  to  him. 

ly  wrevfia.  This  is  an  cx- 
»n  analogous  to  //  ypvxj)  fxia 
ts  iv.  32;  but  the  word 
;  is  here  used  instead,  in 
uence  of  the  purely  spi- 
character  of  the  relation 
m  Christ  and  His  foUow- 

'  All  other  sins  are  in  them- 
partial,  they  do  not  degrade 


your  whole  nature,  physical  as 
well  as  moral;  not  so  sensual- 
ity." 

19.  The  bodi/y  not  the  soul  or 
spirit,  of  man  is  represented  as 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  does  not  iihabit,  but  per- 
vades and  is  identified  with,  the 
soul  or  spirit.  The  body  is  tho 
abode  of  tho  spirit  o^ man;  it  is 
therefore  the  temph  of  the  Spirit 
of  God, 

TO  (Tuipa  (falsely  corrected  in 
A*.  J.  into  tU  (ru}fiaTa)  means 
"  your  several  bodies,"  but  is  in 
the  singular  for  the  sake  of  agree- 
ment with  vaocy  tho  plural  of 
which  to  Jewish  usage  must  have 
been  almost  unknown  ;  although 
in  this  case  he  must  have  meant 
that  each  Christian  was  a  temple 
in  himself.  Whether  the  question 
ends  at  eorcv,  or  at  kavritiv,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  sense — "  you 
have  the  Spirit,  not  from  your- 
selves, but  from  God ;  and  thus 
your  whole  being  is  not  your  own, 
but  His." 


H    'J. 
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^^i^yopdirdrire  yap  rijEtij^.  io^acart  8^  tov  ^aoif  iv  rS  cmfJiart 

^  Add,  KoX  ir  rf  wvw^fueri  ift&F  &nrd  hm  rw  dcoS. 

SO  for  ye  'were  bought  with  a  price.     Therefore  glorify  God  in 
jour  body.    **^ 


20.  ijyopa<TOrjT£ yap TififJQ,  "you 
are  not  your  own  masters ;  for 
you  are  the  slaves  of  God,  you 
were  bought  by  Him,  at  the  time 
of  your  conversion."  The  expres- 
sion "  bought  with  a  price,"  is  in 
itself  general,  and  intended  only 
to  express  their  complete  de- 
pendence on  God  ;  as  in  Rom.  vi. 
18,  22,  "Being  made  free  from 
sin,  ye  became  the '  slaves '  (SovXoc) 
of  righteousness  .  .  .  the  *  slaves ' 
of  God."  Compare  vii.  23,  "  Ye 
*  were  bought  with  a  price ' ;  be 


not  ye  the  *  slaves '  of  men."  Ll 
both  passages  the  predominant 
notion  is,  not  of  a  ransom  firom 
slavery  (as  in  the  passages  where 
special  allusion  is  made  to  **  the 
blood  of  Christ,"  Matt,  xxvL  28 
Col.  i.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  an 
perhaps  Acts  zx.  28),  but  of 
price  paid  for  a  slave. 

^oldtrare  2^.     hit  is  here  n 
as  a  cheering  or  hortatory  ex 
pression,  like  rcVXaOi  di),  KpaZi 
(Od.  XX.  18). 


Paraphrase  op  Chap.  IV.  21. — ^VI.  20. 


I  shall  be  compelled  when  I  come  to  deal  severely  ;  for  you  have  no 
only  adopted  the  low  worldly  tone  of  the  heathen  world  in  it 
factious  spirit  and  its  intellectual  pride,  but  also  in  its  immora 
practices.  Of  these  the  most  flagrant  is  the  case  of  incest, 
viewed  with  abhorrence  even  by  heathens,  but  by  you  with  induU 
gence  and  self -complacency.  This  must  not  be  :  in  the  strength  ai 
that  Divine  power,  by  which  things  absent  become  present,  and  by 
which  judgments  folloio  on  the  sentence  of  Chrisfs  Apostles  and 
Chris fs  people,  I  transport  myself  in  spirit  to  your  assembly, 
and  there  deliver  over  the  offender  to  the  adversary,  in  the  hope 
that  present  suffering  may  lead  to  future  safety.  Common 
sense  tells  you  of  the  bad  influence  exercised  by  one  corrupting 
element.  The  perpetual  passover  which  we  keep  as  the  re* 
deemed  people  of  God,  reminds  you  that  you  ought  to  put  away 
every  particle  of  this  evil  leaven  from  amongst  you.  It  is 
possible  that  this  prohibition  of  intercourse  may   be   applied 
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too  universally  to  the  whole  heathen  world;  you  must  remem* 
ber,  therefore,  that  I  was  alluding  only  to  gross  sinners  of 
your  own  society.  Of  sinners  who  still  remain  in  the  outer 
world  of  heathenism,  neither  you  nor  I  are  judges,  but  God 
alone.  In  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  heathens  you  ought  to 
reflect  that,  as  you  are  not  to  judge  them,  neither  ought  you  to 
allow  them  to  judge  you.  You  have  not  the  excuse  of  being 
unfit  to  judge  your  own  causes  of  disputes  ;  the  time  will  come 
when  even  the  proud  heathens  themselves,  nay,  even  the  angels, 
will  have  to  abide  your  judgment,  when  you  come  to  share 
Chrisfs final  triumph.  Much  more,  therefore,  are  you  worthy 
to  judge  the  petty  trials  of  this  life;  much  less  are  you  justified 
in  calling  one  another  to  judgment,  and  making  heathen  judges 
witnesses  of  your  own  wrong  deeds. 

But  whether  you  separate  yourselves  now,  or  not,  from  the 
vices  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  a  separation  will  come  at 
last.  The  kingdom  of  God  will  wholly  exclude  them,  as  your 
own  profession  of  Chrisfs  religion  ought  wholly  to  exclude 
them  now.  They  are  indeed  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity  ;  and  whatever  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  of 
Christian  liberty  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  food,  gives  no 
excuse  for  these  vices.  The  outward  framework  of  your  im^ 
mortal  souls  was  not  created,  like  its  lower  organs,  for  mere 
animal  gratification,  but  for  union  with  its  immortal  Lord.  It 
is  not  like  food,  perishable;  but  like  Him,  imperishable. 
Every  sensual  sin  separates  from  Christ  the  bodies  which  ought 
to  form  one  living  Christ  on  earth — every  such  sin  profanes  the 
bodies  which,  as  the  abodes  of  God*s  Spirit,  ought  to  be  as  holy 
as  God*s  temple.^ 


^WffVwM«#V4^a^^^^ 


Apostolic  Libertt  and  Apostolic  Disctpline. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  this  Section  is  the  picture  which  it 
presents  of  the  early  Church  in  its  intercourse  with  the  heathen 
world.  Its  relations  to  the  heathen  worship  are  exhibited  in 
1  Cor.  viiL  x.  and  its  relations  to  the  heathen  government  in 
Bom.  xiiL  1—10;    1  Pet.  ii.  11—17.     But  its  relations  to 
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heathen  society,  as  such,  in  the  matters  of  every-day  life,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibited  only  here. 

At  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  tlie  separation  from  heathenism  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  sudden,  abrupt,  and  complete;  a  passage 
from  darkness  to  light  (vi.  11 :  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  11) ;  a  rupture, 
tearing  asunder,  even  with  an  exaggerated  violence,  the  ordinary 
ties  of  domestic  life  (vii.  12 — 24)  and  of  established  custom  (xL 
13 — 16).  But  in  a  short  time  a  reaction  began  to  take  place; 
not  only  had  the  factions  and  rhetorical  subtleties  of  the  Greek 
mind  insensibly  coloured  the  progress  of  the  new  society,  but 
the  barriers  between  heathen  and  Christian  morals  seemed  to 
be  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  gross  vices  which  bore  the 
peculiar  mark  of  the  former,  and  from  which  the  latter  bad 
seemed  to  promise  an  entire  exemption,  rushed  in  like  a  flood, 
in  one  instance  (v.  1)  exceeding  the  usual  licence  even  of  the  low 
code  of  heathenism  itself;  whilst  the  peace  and  harmony,  that 
alone  could  preserve  the  rising  society  from  dissolution,  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  litigious  quarrels,  which,  however 
natural  in  the  i)opulace  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  ought  never 
to  have  arisen  in  a  Church  almost  contemporary  with  those 
who  "  were  of  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  and  had  all  things  in 
common." 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  regarded  both  by  his  op- 
ponents and  his  supporters  at  Corinth  as  the  cliam- 
8tie  the  pi<^^  of  liberty.     His  sanction  would  be  pleaded  in 

champion  defence  of  practices  which  brought  the  Christian 
and  Gentile  world  into  closer  union  with  each 
other.  Ilencc  the  i)eculiar  significance  of  this  part  of  the 
Epistle.  AVc  have  here  the  checks  placed  by  the  Apostle  him- 
self on  his  own  principles,  the  limits  beyond  which  Christian 
liberty  becomes  heathen  licence,  the  example  for  all  ages  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  really  latitudinarian.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  liis  conduct  is  that  he  is  not  staggered  by  this 
sudden  revulsion  or  excess  of  freedom.  lie  still  sees  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  corrupted  as  it  is,  the  germ  of  a  new  cre- 
ation.^ He  still  repeats  the  same  great  truth,  **  All  things  arc 
lawful  for  me,"  which  had  been  so  grievously  perverted.     Un- 

'  See  V.  7;  vi.  2,  II,  20. 
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Gke  the  Tacilkting  reformers  or  speculators  of  other  times^  who 
are  unable  to  control  the  spirit  which  they  have  evoked,  and 
**  back  recoil  they  know  not  why,  e'en  at  t^e  sound  themselves 
have  made,"  he  remained  steadfast  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and,  as  we  see  from  his  later  Epistles,  hesitated 
none  the  less  to  preach  *'  his  Gospel  ^  where  it  was  needed,  be- 
cause in  the  instance  of  Corinth  it  had  been  so  greatly  exagge* 
rated*  But  whilst  thus  firm  in  his  original  convictions,      and  of 
he  instantly  laid  down  practical  remedies^  such  as  im-     moniitjr. 
mediate  expulsion  of  the  worst  offender  from  the  Christian 
fociety,  and  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  settlement  of  Christian 
quarrels  in  heathen  courts  of  law.     It  is  obvious  that  these 
measures,  being  designed  to  meet  an  immediate  and  temporary 
emergency,  cannot,  even  if  we  had  greater  means  of  under- 
standing the  circumstances,  be  made  precedents  of  universal  ap- 
plication.    They  could  only  be  obeyed  literally  in  a  Christian 
society  as  strongly  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  world,  as 
in  spite  of  all  its  corruptions  was  the  Church  of  Corinth;  so 
animated  by  one  spirit  that  its  decisions  could,  like  those  of 
Corinth,  be  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  of  its  members ; 
and  so  evidently  bearing  on  the  front  of  those  decisions  the 
marks  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  we  could  expect  them  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  immediate  workings  of  God's  providence.     But 
the  general  principles  of  the  Apostle's  advice  are  of  universal 
application,  especially  in  the  cautions  by  which  the  measures  he 
recommends  are  accompanied. 

First,  even  in  that  age  of  Divine  intuitions  and  preter- 
natural visitations,  he  limits  the  subjects  of  expulsion  Limitations 
from  the  society  to  gross  and  definite  vices.  No  en-  of  Apostolic 
couragement  is  given  to  pry  into  the  secret  state  of  *^*^  "^^ 
the  heart  and  conscience,  or  to  denounce  mere  errors  of  opinion 
or  of  judgment.  Secondly,  even  when  insisting  most  strongly 
on  entire  separation  from  heathen  vices,  he  still  allows  unre- 
stricted social  intercourse  with  the  heathens  themselves.  He 
forbears  to  push  his  principle  to  a  Utopian  extravagance ;  he 
acknowledges  the  impracticability  of  entire  separation  as  a  de- 
cisive reason  against  it,  and  regards  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  as  belonging  not  to  man,  but  to  God.  Thirdly,  whilst 
strongly  condemning  the  Corinthian  quarrels,  as  in  themselves 
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unchristian,  he  yet  does  not  leave  them  without  a  remedy,  and 
80  drive  them  to  the  still  more  objectionable  course  of  going  be- 
fore heathen  judges.     He  recognises  the  fact,  and  appeals  to 
their  own  self-respect  to  induce  them  to  appoint  judges  of  their 
own;  thus  giving  the  first  Apostolical  sanction  to  Christian 
Courts  of  Law ;  in  other  words,  departing  from  the  highest 
ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  secure  the  purity  of  ita 
actual  condition.     Lastly,  he  lays  down  the  general  truth,  that 
between  all  other  outward  acts  and  the  sins  of  sensuality  there  ia 
an  essential  difference ;  that  the  liberty  which  Christianity  con- 
cedes to  the  former,  it  altogether  withholds  from  the  latter; 
that  those  sins  are  utterly  inconsistent,  not  merely  with  any  par- 
ticular relation  existing  between  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
but  with  the  very  idea  of  Christianity  itself.     Great  as  are  the 
freedom  and  the  variety  of  language  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  all  other  outward  acts,  these  alone  are  condemned  as 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  at  variance  with  the  true 
Christian  character. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  change  effected  by  Christianity, 
that  whereas  in  Eastern  nations  the  word  for  **  holy  "  was  used 
for  the  worst  kinds  of  sensuality,  from  the  notion  that  those  who 
practised  them  were  consecrated  to  Astarte  *,  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  New  Testament  {ariios)  is  used  almost  always  by 
St  Paul  with  a  special  reference  to  moral  purity. 

*  Sec  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  in  voce  ^[j.  Compare  especially  1  The*,  ir. 
3—7. 
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THE   ANSAVERS    OF   ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  LETTER   OF 

THE  CORINTHIAN  CHURCH. 

Chap.  Vn.  1 XIV.  40. 

lEBiDES  the  news  of  the  factionB  and  of  the  sensualities  of  the 
drinthian  Churchy  which  had  reached  him  through  the  house- 
old  of  Chloe  or  through  popular  rumour,  the  Apostle  had 
M^yed  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians  themselves,  containing 
srtain  questions,  which  he  proceeds  to  answer  in  the  remaining 
art  of  the  Epistle. 


MARRLiGE. 
Chap.  VIL  1—40. 

i*HE  first  question  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  related  to 
he  scruples  which  were  entertained  by  some  of  them  on  the 
abject  of  Marriage.  From  one  or  two  expressions  (as  in 
iL  18),  and  from  the  great  probability  that  the  Jews  were 
nore  likely  to  be  scrupulous  than  the  Gentiles,  it  might  be 
irgued  that  these  scruples  originated  in  the  Jewish  party. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  (except  by  the 
Essenes),  marriage  was  always  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a 
duty  > ;  so  much  so,  that  he  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  not 
oiarried,  was  considered  to  have  sinned :  whilst  in  the  Gentile 
''orld  generally,  the  tendency  to  celibacy  was  at  this  period 
'  strong,  that  laws  were  enacted  by  Augustus  on  his  succes- 
oi3,  to  counteract  it';  and  in  this  feeling  against  marriage 
^^y  of  the  Greek  philosophers  shared,  chiefly  from  prudential 
^tives.  **  An  sapienti  ducenda  sit  uxor?"  was  an  established 
^estion  to  be  discussed ;  and  the  answer  was  usually  in  the 
*^tive.'      The  context  also  leads  us  to  conclude  that,  if  the 

See  Ikcn,  Ant  Judaism.  Pt.  III.  c.  I.  §  2.  «  See  Ilor.  Carm.  S«c.  17. 

Bee  the  quotations  in  Grotius,  ad  loc. 
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question  proceeded  from  any  particular  portion  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Churchy  it  must  have  been  from  the  party  that  called 
tliemselvcs  after  the  Apostle.  It  was  evidently  put  to  him, 
not  by  those  who  disparaged,  but  by  those  who  deferred  to  hij 
authority ;  and  he  was  well  known  bimself,  both  by  tempera- 
ment and  feeling,  to  incline  to  single  life^  and  was  for  that 
reason  disparaged  by  the  Jewish  party,  in  comparison  with  the 
married  stite  of  Peter  and  of  the  Lord's  brethren.*  If  there 
be  any  part  especially  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  it 
would  be  that  relating  to  the  mixed  marriages.  How  strong  the 
feeling  against  these  was  amongst  the  stricter  Jews  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  is  evident  from  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  which  may  be  instructively  compared  with  this 
Chapter. 

^  1  Cor.  vIL  7,  8.  •  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 
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u*  'Sia  i\  rots  TTOftveiag  sxoLO'Tog  t^v  iauroS  yuvouxa 

loemiiig  the  things  whereof  ye   wrote  unto  me : 

for  a  man   not  to    touch    a  woman.      '^But    on 

fornications^^  let  every  '^one  have  his  own  wife,  and 


difficulty  of  the  Co- 
Bms  to  be  contained 
iy  **  It  is  good  not  to 
nan  ;**  which  divided 
two  questions  :  (I) 
B  unmarried  were  to 
Whether  the  married 
un  in  their  married 

the  first  question  di- 
into  two:  — 
t  was  the  duty  of 
persons  themselves? 
wered  in  2,  8,  9. 
i  was  the  duty  of  pa- 
*  unmarried  children? 
rwered  in  25 — 39. 
id  question  also  di- 
nto  two : — 
kt  was  the   duty   of 
rons  generally?  which 
in  3—7. 

twas  the  duty  espe- 
se  who  were  married 
?  which  is  answered 

Much  ingenuity  has 
jred  by  the  advocates 
in  making  this  word 
y"  or  "noble,"  and 
cates  of  marriage  in 
;  it  to  mean  "  con- 
p  existing  circum- 
fhe  obvious  meaning 
me.  It  is  used  (as  in 
id  the  Greek  moral 
lerally)  for  '^good," 
Tim  "  in  Latin,  opposed 
zaltrxpov — "bad;"  and 


the  only  limitation  to  be  put  upon 
it  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
context  If  the  sentence  had  been 
constructed  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  classical  particles,  it 
would  have  been  i-oXov  iiiv :  the 
omission  of  these  particles  is  so 
frequent  in  St.  Paul  as  to  be 
given  by  Jerome  as  a  proof  of  the 
Apostle's  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language.  (See 
Erasmus  ad  loc.) 

&itT€adaiy  i.  e.  in  marriage,  like 
y?}.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian)  in- 
terprets it  of  simply  touching. 

2.  The  Apostle  adopts  the  Co- 
rinthian statement  as  his  own, 
and  asserts  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  true,  but  with  modi- 
cations  which  he  now  proceeds  to 
specify.  He  states  that,  thougli 
there  are  reasons  which  make  the 
single  state  more  eligible,  yet 
these  are  overborne  practically 
by  greater  evils  on  the  other 
side,  arising  from  the  temptation 
to  sin,  which  would  thereby  bo 
opened.  And  Jlrst,  for  this  rea- 
son, he  recommends  (or  permits) 
marriage  to  those  who  are  un- 
married. 

ltd  roc  iropyelag.  "  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sensual  sins  of  the 
time  "  (as  in  verse  5),  i.  e.  "  lest 
their  general  prevalence  might 
tempt  you  to  join  them."  The 
plural  alludes  to  the  various 
kinds  of  immorality,  as  specified 
in  vL  9,  10. 
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\  « 


>r  ^        » 


8,^ 


\  «  •  ^ 


e^sTfo  Hai  exa<rT7j  tov  idiov  avbffa  s^srw.  "ryj  yvvaixi  oavr,p 
TTyV  *o^£iXr;V  aTToSiSoVoi,  o/JLoioog  [oe]  xol  i]  yt/v^  toJ  aKSp/. 
^ij  yuv^  To5  I3/o!>  (rd)[xaTog  orjH  e^outncii^eif  aXXa  o  aw;^' 
o[xoi(og  ol  xa)  o  av^^  rou  iS/ou  cioiAMTog  ot/x  i^outnil^sif 
aXXa  >j  yujoj.  ^/x^  aTroa'rspsiTe  dWr^Xovg^  il  ftij  ti  av  ix 
(TufjLpwvo^j  Trpog  xaipov^  7va  VvoXaengre  -rij  Trpotrsvyri  xo) 
TraAiv  6zri  to  at>TO    15x5,  iva  [jlti  Treipa^rj  xjfuag  0  eraTavajdia 

3  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.     Let  the  husband 

4  render  unto  the  wife  ""her  due',  ®  and  likewise  also  the  wife 
unto  the  husband.     The  wife  hath  not  power  'over  her  own 

5  body,  but  the  husband :  and  likewise  also  the  husband  hath  not 
power  ""over  his  own  body,  but  the  wife.  Defraud  ye  not  one 
another,  except  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give 
yourselves  to     **^    prayer  and  '^be  together  again,  that  Satan 


IxtTu).  The  contrast  between 
Tijy  tavTOv  yvraiica  and  tov  i?cov 
av^pa  is  a  difference  of  idiom, 
which  runs  all  through  the  New 
Testament,  c^toc  is  never  used 
for  yvi'//,  nor  kavrov  for  aviip,  in 
speaking  of  "  husband  and  wife : " 
perhaps  from  the  seeming  in- 
appropriateness  of  using  eavTov, 
except  in  the  relation  when  the 
one  party  is,  as  it  were,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other ;  perhaps  from 
the  importance  of  pointing  out 
that  the  husband  is  the  natural 
adviser  of  the  wife. 

3.  The  scco7id  modification  is, 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
married  they  are  still  to  continue 
in  the  married  state.  For  the 
true  reading,  o^£tX//y  (="debi- 
tum  tori"),  Ti]v  ofuXofiiyrjy  tvi'oiav 
of  the  Received  Text  must  have 
arisen  as  a  periphrasis  in  public 
readings  of  the  Epistle.  Compare 
evi'oiav  in  Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  7,  3 ; 
xvii.  3, 1 ;  Dio  Chrys,  p.  52 ;  and 
(pi\o(ppo(Tvt'rj  and  0(\ori^c  in  classi- 
cal writers  (Wetstein  ad  he). 

5.  On  these  words  of  the  Apostle 
was  afterwards  founded  the  prac- 


tice of  married  persons  liviog 
apart  from  each  other  through  tlie 
season  of  Lent.  Later  copjiata 
have  here  made  three  correc- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  their  own 
time. 

(L)  trxoXatnjre  has  been  cor- 
rected to  <T;(oXaf  lyrc,  from  a  dedre 
to  give  the  Apostle's  precept  a 
general,  instead  of  a  merely  spe- 
cial and  temporary  application. 
The  word  itself,  with  the  dative 
case,  implies  "devotion  to  any- 
thing " — especially  used  of  devo- 
tion to  studies  or  to  a  master. 
(Compare  "  vacare  rei.") 

(2.)  The  allusion  to  "fasting" 
(r^^  i'r/rrrf/9  vac)  has  been  added, 
partly  perhaps  suggested  by  Acts, 
xiii.  2 ;  xix.  23,  which  contain  a 
similar  conjunction  of  fasting 
with  solemn  prayer.  Li  Mark, 
ix.  29,  there  is,  as  here,  a  variety 
of  reading,  though  in  favour  oT" 
vrj(TT£i<^, 

(3.)  (rvviftx£(rdE  (R.  Steph.  ffvr- 
ipxnfrde)  has  been  substituted 
for  ijrc,  as  giving  to  the  married 
state  a  less  permanent  character 
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oy*  aXX  exa<rTog  loiov  f;^fi  p^api(rjxa  ex  ^sou,  o  ftev 
f  o  6e  ouTtog. 

\ym  Ss  ro7|p  dydfuitg  xa)  roSg  yripoLigy  xaXov  airtUg  ^idu 
9g2  [JLSiveoa'iv  cog  xdyw*  ^b\  Sb  oux  eyxparsvom'aij  yafiYf^ 
rav    'xperrTov  ydp  icriv  yufjLritrou  ^  7rupoS(rdai.    ^^roTj 


Irrir. 


*  Omit  oth-toSf  and  so  also  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  *  Kpuaaoy, 


you  not  for  your  locoDtinency.  Now  I  'say  this  by 
irion,  and  not  of  commandment.  And  I  would  that  all 
^ere  even  as  I  myself:  howbeit  every  'one  hath  his  'own 
'  God»  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that. 
ow  I  say  to  the  unmarried  and  'to  the'  widows.  It  is  good 
un  if  they  ^  so  abide  even  as  /;  but  if  they  cannot  contain, 
sm  marry  :  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum.     And 


he  Apostle  ascribes  to  it. 
B  phrase  ilvai  It!  to  avro, 
re  Acts  ii.  1.  The  true 
g  in  the  three  cases  rests  on 
ist  MSS.,  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

irardc.  "  The  adversary, 
A  always  on  the  watch." 
Job  i.  12. 

If  y  incpatriar.  See  on  verse  2. 
ara  wyyyutfiijv.  This  iixes 
mse  of  <x£rw  in  verso  2, 
the  Apostle  saw  was  liable 
understanding. 
[apiafia.  This  word,  wliich 
ally  employed  for  preter- 
J  gifts,  is  here  used  for 
tad  natural  gifts. 
Uym  ZL  "  Now,  what  I 
is  this."  Comp.  i.  12.  He 
ims  up  his  previous  advice, 
ishing  to  express  it  more 
'  for  the  different  classes : 
or  tlie  unmarried,  verse  8, 
ch  the  substance  is  the  same 
le  2 ;  secondly,  for  the  mar- 
n  verse  10,  with  an  addi- 
advice  respecting  scpara- 
irhich  leads  him,  thirdly. 


to  the  new  subject  of  mixed 
marriages,  which  he  discusses  in 
11 — 24;  jflrst,  on  its  own  merits, 
11 — 17;  secondly y  on  the  general 
ground  of  Christianity  not  chang- 
ing the  social  condition  in  which 
it  finds  us  (18—27). 

9.  ovK  iyKpnTEvovTai  must  be 
taken  as  one  word,  as  a  substitute 
for  ak'panvoi'Tai,  which  is  not  ad- 
missible.   (See  Wetstein.) 

10.  The  contrast  hero  is,  not 
between  the  Apostle  inspired  and 
the  Apostle  uninspired,  but  be- 
tween the  Apostle's  words  and  an 
actual  saying  of  our  Lord,  as  in 
Matt.  V.  32;  xix.  3—10;  Mark, 
X.  11;  Luke,  xvi.  18.  The 
Apostle  follows  the  account  in 
the  two  latter  Evangelists,  in 
omitting  the  exception  to  the 
rule  (napeiCTOc  \6yov  iropveiac), 
mentioned  in  Matt.  v.  32.  But 
no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the 
omission  in  this  place,  because 
he  is  speaking  only  of  those  cases 
where  there  was  a  wish  to  sepa- 
rate, without  reference  to  adul- 
tery. 
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If 


ctTTo  dvopog  [X7I  ^^topH^strQai  "(iav  8i  xa\  ycopi<r&fiy  fJLsuirm  aya- 
[jLog  rl  rS  dvipl  xaTaTiKayr^rm)  xcti  avdpa  yvyouxa  ft^  d^tt- 
vai.  ^^To7s  0£  XoiTroTjf  ^xiyco  syd^^  ov^  o  xvpiog^  sJrigd^s'K^S 
yvva7xa  i^u  axKrrov  xa)  ^aSrij  <rt/y€t#Soxs7  oixsTy  jttsr  at/ro5, 
[jLTi  a^israi  at/r^v,   ^^xal  yuv^  f^rtg  l^ei  avSpa  axurrw  xai 


•  airHi. 


*  ain6s. 


•  mini¥  for  r^  l[y^ 


11  unto  the  married  I  command, — not  /,  but  the  Lord^  Let  not  the 
wife   depart   from  her  husband   (but  and  if    she  depart,  let 

12  her  remain  unmarried  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband)  and  let 
not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.  But  to  the  rest  'mj 
/,  not  the  Lord  :  if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  belie veth  not 

13  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  hei 
away,  and  the  'wife  which  hath  an  husband  that  believetli 
not   and  he   be   pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  'put 


11.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  the 
women  first,  probably  because, 
according  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  female  character,  the  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  wives  on 
this  subject  had  been  greater 
than  tho:?e  of  the  husbands.  Com- 
pare the  vehemence  of  the  Jewish 
women  against  St.  Paul,  Acts 
xiii.  50;  and  see  also  1  Pet.  iii.  1. 

Xu)piaOij^  tlio  natural  expression 
for  the  wife,  as  not  having  power 
to  dismiss  lier  husband ;  u^tcVat, 
the  milder  form  for  the  husband, 
although  it  is  in  verse  13.  used 
also  for  the  wife.  The  words  are 
taken  from  the  phraseology  of 
legal  divorce  ;  but  the  cases  here 
spoken  of  arc  not  so  much  regular 
divorces  .is  accidental  separations. 
€ai'  C£  Kai  xiopurOrj,  "If  she  should 
in  fact  be  separated." 

12.  toIq  H  XotTToIr.  He  now 
returns  to  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
riages. This  implies  that  pre- 
viously ho  had  been  speaking 
only  of  marriages  where  both 
parties  were  Christians.    On  this 


subject  he  here  declares  thit  hi 
bad  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  an] 
actual  precept  of  our  Lord  to  r& 
fer  to,  and  therefore  took  it  npa 
himself  to  advise ;  whence  W( 
may  observe :  ( 1 )  The  confideno 
with  which,  in  the  absence  of  tn; 
such  direct  declaration  of  Christ 
he  puts  forward  his  own  judg 
ment.  (2)  The  natural  distinctia 
between  the  sayings  of  Chris 
and  the  sayings  of  the  Apostle 
as  here  exemplified ;  Christ  U) 
ing  down  the  general  rule,  th 
Apoi>tle3  applying  it  to  the  p« 
ticular  emergencies  which  aroJ 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  part 
cular  Churches  with  which  the 
had  to  deal. 

13.  d<l>iirui  Toy  ar^pa.  Here 
a  deviation  from  the  phraseolog 
of  verse  10.,  perhaps  occasionc 
by  the  Christian  being  regards 
as  the  superior  party.  But  tl 
Greek  and  Roman  law  permits 
the  wife  as  well  as  the  husbu 
to  seek  divorce.  (Plut  Ale  : 
Gaius,  i.  127. 
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^^%yiaa'TOU  yap  o  dviip  o  awKTToj  fv  ryj  yuvaixl^  xai  iJyiaerTai 
1}  7tiy^  1^  aimrTog  iu  nS  ^  diiX^tS^  sttsI  apa  ra  rkxva  6[uSy 
oxaAaprd  itrTiv,  vuy  SI  aiyid  iirriv.     ^uh\  h  avKfrog  X^P^' 

■  itf9pl  for  iZ€\^, 

14  away'  ^her  llU8band^  For  the  unbelieviDg  husband  Ib  'Shal- 
lowed by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  '^hallowed 
by  the  '^brother ;  else  were   your  children  unclean,   but   now 


14.  ir  rf  dhiX^f^  "  in  the 
brother,**  i.  e.  "  in  her  Christian 
husband.**  **  By  virtue  of  the 
Christianity  of  her  husband." 

He  here  appeals  to  the  corn- 
it  ji,^  mon  feeling  of  the  Chris- 
An  the  tian  society,  which  re- 
cfaildren  garded  the  children  of 
*""'t-"  Christian  or  mixed  mar- 
riages as  belonging  to  God's 
people,  in  order  to  show  that  in 
like  manner  the  unbelieving  part- 
ner must,  from  marriage  to  a 
Christian,  also  be  classed  amongst 
God's  people. 

The  passage,  on  the  one  hand, 
18  against  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  Apostle's  time. 
For  (1)  he  would  hardly  have 
founded  an  argument  on  the  de- 
rivation of  the  children's  holi- 
ness from  their  Christian  parent 
or  parents,  if  there  had  been  a 
distinct  act  by  which  the  children 
had  themselves  been  admitted  for- 
mally into  the  Christian  society ; 
and  (2)  he  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  heathen  partner  as  being 
**  holy  **  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
children  were  regarded  as  "  holy," 
viz.  by  connexion  with  a  Chris- 
tian household,  if  there  had  been 
80  obvious  a  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  the  two,  as  that 
one  was,  and  the  other  was  not 
baptized ;  (3)  his  argument  thus 
understood  exactly  agrees  with 
the  Rabbinical  rule  about  the 
baptism  of  proselytes:  *^I£  the 
female   proselyte  is  with   child. 


there  is  no  need  to  baptize  the 
child  on  its  birth ;  for  the  mother's 
baptism  becomes  a  baptism  for 
it"  (Jebamoth,  £  78,  1). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pas- 
sage asserts  the  principle  on 
which  infant  baptism  is  founded, 
(1)  That  family  ties  with  a  Chris- 
tian do  in  themselves  consecrate 
those  who  are  bound  by  them; 
and  (2)  That  the  children  of 
Christian  parents  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  amongst 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  from 
this  would  follow  the  natural  con- 
sequence that  the  whole  family 
would  participate  in  the  same 
rites  as  belonged  properly,  and  in 
the  highest  sense  only,  to  those 
members  or  that  member  of  it 
who  was  strictly  a  believer.  Ben- 
gel  :  "  Est  matrimonium  Chris- 
tianum,  est  soboles  Christiana." 
Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
passage  by  Hooker.  (E.  Pol.  V.  Ix. 
6.)  Thus  the  influence  of  the 
mother  naturally  prepared  the 
son  to  receive  Christianity,  even 
when  the  father  was  adverse ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Timotheus,  Augus- 
tine, and  Chrysostom. 

//yiaorai.  i.  e.  "  is  consecrated 
to  God  by  the  marriage." 

cTTct  apa,  "  since  in  that  case." 
Compare  verse  10. 

airciOopra,  " profane "  —  "ex- 
cluded from  God's  people;"  as 
in  the  case  of  "  unclean "  meats. 
Compare  Acts  x.  14. 

yvv  ?€,  "  but  as  it  is." 
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mi^T  zpisTLE :  CHAP,  vn-  16—18. 


-•'-^r»  /  -'^-f   '• 


«  - --. 


^T:.v 


ir-ijh  >.     But  ii  :he  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart. 
■  r  "...cr   cr  ':he  sister  is  not    'enslaved  in   such   cases: 


I'--  1'.  GA  hiih  cal'.c-l   as  *in  peace.     For  what  knowest  thou, 
U  ^*  ::\-  -Tletlcr  zI.'mi  s'oiI:  save  ihv  husband?  or  'what  knowest 


•  m 

CArrr  :':.:-  *  ■  t-r  .\*  ::•    TT-.'fe  se- 

«  *     A 

•i::.-  :•  :-..v:v.     For  t!.e  cr.ance 

_  * 

i?  :  •    r:r.:  :e  :•:•  '.>::!'•.•  iL-  breach 

c:'  r.  \r:::  :.v  TvLioh  such  conduct 

Tl.i?  is  r.  •:  ?o  m-^cb  a  permis- 
s'.'-.'Ti  •:-:'fvj' irati'-rj.  a*  an  a5?er:ion 
t!ia\  if  on  •>::kvr  ^rt  imJs  a  scpa- 
raii'.'n  has  takL-n  plao-?,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  \lw  Christian 
partner  to  irisi-t  on  a  union,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  o:Ii«.T.  It  is  as  ihoujh  he 
s-iil :  '■  Tiie  jeneral  rule  iVir  C'hri?- 
tia:i3  i?.  as  i-ur  L  «r.l  diclare«l, 
th:;!  marriage  i?  inli-soluble:  hut 
tlivre  is  the  sp'-cial  ca^e  (not 
spoken  of  by  Him^,  of  those 
niarriacres  where  only  one  partner 
is  Christian ;  and  in  those  no 
(mo  \<  bouii'l  to  furee  the  hiw  of 
Chri-tianitv  un  the  reluctant  hea- 
thL*n.'' 

('r  If  €*■»,))  i;  ktkX.'/Nfr,  in  oppo- 
sition to  in(iv\(orai,  "This  is  no 
bindin;^  hiw  for  Cliri^tians  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  duty  to 
which  we  have  Vx-en  converted  is 
to  live  in  peace  with  one  another." 

IG.  ■>'/«/>  is  a  reason  for  the 
whole  previous  sentence.  **  Do 
T.  J  i;  w  not  insist  on  a  reluctant 
inj:  ljuv!..md  union  ;  tor  tliou  know- 
.in.i  l-lnv-  est  not  whether  there 
ing  wife.       13  sQcij  a  prospect  of 


converting  thy  heathen  partner 
as  to  make  such  a  union  desirable.'* 
This  interpretation  is  the  only 
one  compatible  with  the  obvioui 
sense  of  verse  15,  and  of  the  ex- 
pression Tt  oiiac  (not  il  fit],  but) 
fi  vuftnt*:;  and  is  also  in  harrooiij 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Apostle's  argument,  which  is  not 
to  urge  a  union,  but  to  tolerate 
a  separation.  It  is  thus  a  so- 
lemn warning  against  the  gam- 
bling spirit  which  intrudes  itself 
even  into  the  most  sacred  mat- 
ters, and  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  Apostle's  freedom  from 
proselytism.  Taken  by  itself  «I 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  iden- 
tical with  II  ^i} — as  in  the  ana- 
logous Latin  phrase,  "  Hand  5cio 
Hn?"  and  the  Hebrew  phrasi', 
*'  Who  knows  if  ?  **  equivalent 
to  "It  probably  will  happen" 
(see  2  Sara.  xii.  22  ;  Joel,  ii.  14 ; 
Jon.  iii.  9) ;  and  accordinirly  the 
sense  put  on  the  words  was,  '*  Re- 
main together,  for  perhaps  thou 
niayest  save  thy  partner,"  till  De 
Lyra  (in  the  i4th  centur}') point- 
ed out  the  objection  to  it.  Tlie 
verse  so  understood  has  probably 
conduced  to  the  frequent  instances 
of  the  conversion  of  unbelieving 
husbands  bv  believins:  wive?. 
Kven  the  stern  severity  of  Chry- 
sostom  relaxes  in  its  presence 
into  the  declaration  that  '*  no 
teacher  has  such  an  eflect  in  con- 
version as  a  wife;"  and  this 
passage,    thus   interpreted,   pro- 
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cxao-rov  tog  xshXt^hsv  o  *3coV,  oSrcog  Trepiirareira}.  xa\ 
9UTmg  iv  rcug  ixx\r^<riaig  Trdtroug  Siara(r(ro/tai.  ^^TrtpiTS' 
rfti^juiyo^  rtg  exXijdi^ ;  [it^  iintnrda-Qco  '^  iv  ixpoSua-rla  ^  xf xXij- 


*  WpMff. 


*  Note.  MS.  C.  is  defident  between  iwtffwda€ct]  and  [ydCtcBat,  ix.  6. 

'  ru  iicXiiOri  for  xdnKfirai  rts. 


17  thou,  O  'husband,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?  But 
MB  Hhe  Lord  distributed  to  every  ''one,  as  God  hath  called 
every  one,  so  let  him  walk.     And   so  ordain  I  in  all  'the 

Mchurohes.  'Was  any  'one  called,  being  circumcised?  let 
him  not  become  uncircumcised.     ^Has  any  'one  been  called' 


bdbly  had  a  direct  inflaence  on 
the  marriage  of  Clotilda  with 
CloTifl,  and  Bertha  with  Ethelbert, 
and  consequently  on  the  subse- 
quent conversion  of  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  France  and  England 
to  the  Christian  faith.  However, 
although  this  particular  interpre- 
tation be  erroneous,  yet  the  prin- 
dple  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
■efficiently  expressed  in  the  14th 
Terse,  which  distinctly  lays  down 
the  rule  that  domestic  union  can 
reconcile  the  greatest  differences 
of  religious  belief. 

17 — 2A.  He  proceeds  to  ground 
his  advice  on  the  general  rule 
that  Christianity  leaves  our  social 
relations  where  it  finds  them. 

17.  tl  fihi  "only."  This  verse  is 
rather  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
Tious  sentence  than  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  ''  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  unlets  it  be  this." 
For  a  similar  irregularity  in  the 
use  of  il  fiii  see  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  and 
the  notes  thereon. 

The  reading  of  the  ancient 
MSS.— ^  Kvptoc  with  tfiiptcn^  and 
o  ^coc  with  ATcirXijiccv— is  remark- 
able, as  assigning  the  distribution 
of  the  natural  gifts  and  stations 
of  life,  probably  from  the  analogy 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  Christ 
as  ^  the  Lord ;"  whilst  the  calling 

TOL.  t.  I 


of  men  to  the  Grospel  by  their 
conversion  is  ascribed  (as  also  in 
verses  15,  24)  to  God. 

From  this  general  conclusion 
springs  a  series  of  parallel  in- 
stances in  confirmation  of  it :  — 

First  Example.  "The  Gentile 
is  not  to  become  a  Jew,  nor  the 
Jew  a  Gentile."  The  religious 
distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  is  so  completely  lost  sight 
of  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  here  classes 
the  division  between  them,  not 
among  the  spiritual,  but  the 
purely  social  differences  of  the 
human  race. 

18.  iKXridrj.,,  k'cVXijrai,  "con- 
verted to  Christianity." 

e7ri(nra(ydut.  8C.  r))v  aKpoflvariav, 
Whilst  in  the  ancient  Eastern 
world  circumcision  was  regarded 
as  a  special  sign  of  civilisation, 
and  the  Israelites  by  adopting 
it  again  were  supposed  to  roll 
off  "the  reproach  of  Egypt"  (see 
Rosenmiiller  on  Joshua^  v.  9, 
Ewald  on  Ezek.  xxxii.  19,  24-^ 
32),  in  later  times  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world  as  an  opprobrious 
mark  of  barbarism  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  Jews,  in  their  desire 
to  accommodate  themselves  to 
Grecian  usages,  endeavoured  to 
efface  it.      For  this  practice  see 
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FIRST  epistlb:  chap.  yn.  19— si« 


ral  rig ;  fi^  wifir^yuifitr^.     ^•ij  ircpiro/t^  ouSfy  Stf'Tiy,  xol 
17    axpoSutrria   ouScy    cd-riir,    aXXc^    ti^^<^    cyroX&y   ^cou. 


19  in    uDcircumciflion  ?     let    him     not    be    circumcised.      Cir- 
cumcision    is     nothing,     and     uncircumcision      is     nothing, 

20  but    the    keeping     of    the    commandments    of    God.       Let 
every  'one  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called. 


sec  1  Maccabees  i.  15  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
Xn.  V.  1  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
1274;  Celsus  De  Re  Med.  vii. 
35 ;  and  the  other  passages  in  Wet- 
stein  ;  and  an  Essay  of  Groddeck, 
^Dc  Judaeis  prasputium  attrahen- 
tibus,"  appended  to  Schottgen's 
Horse  Hebraicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 159. 
19.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  ex- 
actly parallel  passages,  GaL  v. 
6,  vi.  15,  the  first  clause  is  the 
same,  "  Circumcision  availeth 
nothing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;** 
thus  asserting  the  two  sides  of 
the  Ai>o5tle*8  principle  of  indif- 
ference to  the  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  exemplified 
in  his  own  conduct  by  tlie  cir- 
cumcision of  Timotheus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  refusal  to 
circumcise  Titus  on  the  other, 
hand.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  maxim  is  its  declaration 
that  those  who  maintain  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  rejecting  forms 
art'  as  much  opposed  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  (jospel  as  those  who 
maintain  the  absolute  necessity 
of  retaining  them.  In  contra- 
distinction to  tliis  positive  or  ne- 
gative ceremonialism,  he  gives,  in 
the  several  clauses  of  each  of  the 
three  texts,  his  description  of 
what  he  maintains  to  be  really 
essential.  The  variation  of  the 
three  passages  thus  becomes  valu- 
able, as  exhibiting  in  three  seve- 
ral forms  the  Apostle's  view  of 
the  esi»entials  of  Christianity — . 
"  Keeping  the  commandments  of 


\ 


God,"  «  Faith  working  by  Iots," 
"A  new  creature."  These  de- 
scribe the  same  threefold  aspect  of 
Christianity  with  regard  to  man, 
which  in  speaking  of  God  is  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 
In  this  passage,  where  man  is 
viewed  chiefly  in  his  relation 
to  the  natural  order  of  the  world, 
the  point  which  the  Apostle 
wished  to  impress  upon  his  hear- 
ers was,  that  in  whatever  station 
of  life  they  were,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  observe  ^'  the  command- 
ments of  God  "  (perhaps  with  an 
implied  reference  to  the  two 
great  commandments.  Matt  xxii. 
36—39).  In  the  two  passages 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(v.  6 ;  vi.  15),  the  more  distinct 
reference  to  faith  in  Christ,  and 
to  the  new  creation  wrought  by 
His  Spirit,  is  brought  out  by  the 
more  earnest  and  impassioned 
character  of  the  argument. 

20.  EKaoTOQ  tv  rp  kX^o'ci  f 
ti:\i)On,  iv  Tavrn  ^erirut.  .  ^  ...  „ 
The  usual  explanation  ^'^''^' 
of  this  passage  has  been :  "  Let 
every  one  remain  in  the  state  of 
life  to  which  God  has  called 
him ;"  and  from  the  Latin  render- 
ing—"vocatio"— of  the  Greek 
KXfiCTiQ  has  flowed  the  peculiar 
sense  which  the  words  "voca- 
tion," "calling,*'  &c.  have  ac- 
quired in  most  European  lan- 
guages, as  applied  to  professions 
and    conditions    of    life^      That 
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SI  'Wast  thou  called  being  a  ''slave  ?  care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou 


such  an  interpretation  suits  the 
general  context  of  the  passage  is 
obTioas ;  and  the  hold  which  it 
has  thus  acquired  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  instinct  with 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle 
has  sometimes  been  caaght,  in 
spite  and  almost  in  consequence 
of  a  mistake  of  the  letter,  as  in 
other  instances  the  spirit  has 
been  lost  through  an  adherence 
to  the  letter.  That  this  expla- 
nation of  the  words  is  mistaken, 
can  hardly  be  doubted ;  for 
(1)  he  is  not  speaking  in  this 
particular  instance  of  a  profes- 
sion or  **  calling*'  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  but  of  the  state  of  cir- 
cumcision or  uncircumcision  of 
Jew  and  of  Gentile.  (2)  The 
word  cX^aiCy  icaXcti',  &c.  (though 
in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant  iv.  20,  used 
in  a  somewhat  analogous  sense, 
as  a  Grccizcd  form  of  the  Ro- 
man word  ''classis")  is  in  the 
N.  T.  never  applied  to  anything 
else  than  the  call  of  God  to  Ilis 
kingdom  through  conversion  ; 
and  is  so  applied  here  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  context,  as  in 
verses  17,  18,  21,  24.  As  used, 
therefore,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  sense,  although  harsh, 
must  be,  ^Seek  not  to  change 
from  circumcision  to  uncircum- 
cision, or  from  uncircumcision  to 
circumcision.  Either  of  these 
two  states  has  been  sanctified  by 
its  being  the  one  in  which  God 
chose  to  call  you  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  Let  every  one  rest 
contented  with  that  mode  of  call- 
ing by  which  he  was  called  at  his 
conversion.     Do  not  seek  a  new 


mode  of  conversion ;  the  mode 
which  you  have  experienced,  is 
sufficient."  Bengol :  —  "  Status, 
in  quo  vocatio  quseque  ofiendit^ 
instar  vocationis  est."  Com- 
pare i.  26, 

Second  Example.    21.    "The 
slave  is  not  to  become  free." 

The  question  here  is,  whether 
to  understand  t\ivdipi<f,  or  Zov 
\fi^  afler  xf^^o^at :  whether  the 
sense  is,  "  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  of  free-  ^^^^w  " 
dom  ; "  or,  "  Remain 
in  slavery,  though  the  offer  is 
made."  It  is  one  of  the  most 
evenly  balanced  questions  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (1)  \pfi(Tai  may  either  be 
"choose,  or  "make  use  of," 
although  it  leans  rather  to  the 
former,  and  thus  favours  the 
first  interpretation.  (2)  d  Kai  may 
either  be,  "  If,  besides,  thou  hast 
the  offer,"  or,  "Even  if  thou  hast 
the  offer,"  although  it  leans 
rather  to  the  latter,  and  thus 
favours  the  second  interpretation. 
The  sense  of  this  particular  verse 
favours  the  first ;  for,  unless  tho 
Apostle  meant  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  ho  was 
laying  down,  why  should  he  in- 
troduce this  clause  at  all  ?  Tho 
sense  of  tho  general  context  is  in 
favour  of  the  second:  for  why 
should  tho  Apostle  needlessly 
point  out  an  exception  to  tho 
principle  of  acquiescence  in  ex- 
isting conditions  of  life,  which 
he  is  so  strongly  recommending  ? 
The  language  and  practice  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  as  described  in 
the  Acts,  favour  the  first  inter- 
pretation ;   e.  g.    his   answer   at 
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ysvecrflai,  jLiaXXoy  yj^fFai.     ^o  yaf  iP  xup/cp  xXijde)^  SouXo; 

S2  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.     For  he  that  'was  called 

in  the  Lord  being  a  'slave,  is  the  Lord's  'freedman :  likewise 

23    ^^  he  that  ''was  called,  being  free,  is   Christ's   'slaye.    Ye 


Philippi,  ^'  thej  have  beaten  us 
without  a  trial,  and  imprisoned 
us,  being  Roman  citizens ;  •  .  • 
nay,  let  them  come  themselves 
and  take  us  out "  (Acts  xvi.  37) ; 
and  to  the  tribune  at  Jerusalem, 
"but  I  was  free  bom"  (Acts 
xxii.  28).  The  general  feeling 
of  the  church,  as  implied  in  the 
Epistles  and  in  this  passage,  fa- 
vours the  second  interpretation ; 
it  would  hardly  have  seemed 
worth  while  to  grasp  at  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  all  things; 
and  the  apparent  preference  thus 
given  to  slavery  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  same  grounds 
(see  verses  29,  30)  as  the  ap- 
parent preference  given  to  celi- 
bacy. The  commentators  before 
the  Reformation  have  chiefly 
been  in  favour  of  the  second ; 
since,  in  favour  of  the  first ;  but 
Chrysostom  observes  that,  in  his 
time  there  were  some  who  adopted 
the  view  favourable  to  liberty ; 
as  also,  there  have  been  some 
Protestant  divines  (e.  g.  Luther) 
who  have  adopted  the  view  fa- 
vourable to  slavery.  On  the 
whole,  the  probability  seems 
slightly  to  incline  to  the  second ; 
and  the  whole  passage  is  then  ex- 
pressive of  comfort  to  the  slave 
under  his  hard  lot,  with  which 
the  Apostle  sympathises,  and 
which  he  tenderly  alleviates  (as 
in  Philem.  16,  17),  though  not 
wishing:  him  to  leave  it.  And 
\i\  as  is  probable,  the  prospect 


of  liberty,  to  which  the  Apostle 
alludes,  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  master  being  a  Christian, 
this  sense  of  the  passage  would 
be  still  further  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  1  Tim.  vi.  2 :  '*  Let 
not  [the  slaves]  that  have  be- 
lieving masters  despise  them, 
because  they  are  brethren,  but 
rather  serve  them  (aXXa  fiaXXoy 
^ovXc  vcroiaa  v), 

22.  6  Iv  Kvp(^  cXi|Oe/c*  The 
words  ''  in  the  Lord,*'  which  in 
themselves  are  superfluous,  are 
here  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
play  on  the  word  rvpcoc,  '^the 
master  of  the  slave ;  iv  Kvplf 
KXriOeic  is  thus  equivfdent  to  the 
phrase  cXijroic  &y/oic  in  i.  I, 
**  converted,  or  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord's  servants.** 
"  He  who  has  been  converted  so 
as  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Lord,  though  a  slave,  is  the 
Lord's  freedman ; "  i.  e.  (not  in 
the  common  sense  in  which  a 
man  is  said  to  be  the  freedman 
of  his  former  master,  but)  in  the 
general  sense  in  which  a  man 
may  be  said  to  be  the  freedman 
of  him  who  has  made  him  free. 
{iXtvdepoQ  =  liber ;  aireXivdepoQ  = 
libertus.) 

23.  This  may  be  taken  either : 
(I)  parenthetically,  like  the  first 
interpretation  of  verse  21,  and 
in  connexion  with  it,  "  You  are 
Christ's  freedmen,  do  not  become 
slaves  if  you  can  avoid  it ;"  al- 
luding possibly  to  the  practice  of 
"  auctoratio,"  or  selling  of  one's 
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yycDjxijy   Si  £/8a>jxi  a>^  iJXeijjuiyo^   6;ro    xvpiou  iritrros   s7yai« 

t4'were  bought  with  a  price;  'become not  ^  the  'slaves  of  men. 
*Let  every   'one    wherein   he  'was  called,   brethren',  therein 

M  abide  with  God.  Now  concerning  virgins  I  have  no 
ccMnmandment  of  the  Lord,  'but  I  give  my  judgment  as 
one   that   hath   obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to   be  faithful. 


mM,  firequent  in  great  slave- 
markets  such  as  must  have  been 
at  Corinth  (see  Petron.  Sat.  117, 
quoted  in  Heydenreich,  ad  loe,)i 
or,  (2)  as  part  of  the  general 
argument,  *'  Tou  are  Christ's 
freedmen,  do  not  allow  your  out- 
ward condition  of  slavery  to  de- 
grade you  into  becoming  really 
slaves  of  men ;  therefore  rest 
eontented  in  your  condition ; "  or, 
(3.)  As  a  general  moral  growing 
out  of  the  whole  passage,  and 
suggested  by  some  association 
or  circumstance  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted,  "  You  are 
Christ's  freedmen,  do  not  become 
the  slaves  of  human  power  or 
opinion,  by  wishing  to  alter  your 
station  either  from  fear  of  others, 
or  at  their  instigation." 

If  there  were  more  ground  for 
the  third,  it  would  make  the  best 
sense ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
second  is  most  suitable  to  the 
context  Any  way  it  is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  spiritual  freedom 
imparted  by  Christianity,  and 
intended  to  counteract  any  ser- 
vile spirit,  which  might  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  doctrine 
of  acquiescence  in  slavery. 

ri/i^c  fiyopatrBrp-E.    See  vi.  20. 

{i4.  cv  ^  cicXij6i7,  ^'in  the  condi. 
ii<m  in  which  he  was  converted.'* 


ircLpa  dc^,  ^  in  the  presence  of 
God,"  i.  e.  "  he  is  nearer  to  God 
by  remaining  in  his  station,  than 
by  retiring  from  it"  If  the  third 
interpretation  of  verse  23  be 
correct,  then  there  will  be  a  na- 
tural contrast  intended  between 
avdpunrwv  and  irapa  ^c^ :  ''Do 
not,  by  changing  your  position, 
become  the  slaves  of  meriy  when, 
by  remaining  in  your  position, 
you  are  in  the  presence  and 
neighbourhood  of  God.^ 

25.  Another  question  seems  to 
have  been  put,  concerning  tho 
duty  of  parents  in  giving  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  irapdi' 
viavy  though  it  might  include 
men,  here  is  "young  women." 

Here,  as  in  12,  he  replies  that 
in  this  case,  which,  like  tho 
former,  was  a  particular  emer- 
gency not  falling  under  any  ge- 
neral rule,  he  had  no  command 
of  Christ  to  give,  but  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  an  Apostle. 

This  passage  has  furnished  tho 
two  words  yvwfiTj  and  cirirayi/, 
which  the  Vulgate  translates 
"consilium"  and  " praeceptum," 
"advice"  and  "command,"  the 
origin  of  the  famous  distinction 
of  later  times  between  "  counsels 
of  perfection,"  and  *^ precepts** 
(Cp.  2  Cor.  viiL  8—10.)    In  this 
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^^vofJLli^co  oZv  rotjTo  xaXov  inrapj^Biv  Sia  t^v  ivfO'Tfio'ay  avay- 
XTiVy  on  xaXoy  avQpw7r(p  to  otircog  eIvou.  ^ScSstrai  yuyaixi; 
jttT)  5^Ir6i  Xucriy  XsXucrai  axo  yuvatxogi  [tii  ^tjtsi  yuvalxa. 
^'^eav  66  xai   yoLfJirftrrfSy  owpf  rifijoLfng^  xai  fay  T^ftjj  LijJ  xa^ 

S6 1  Buppose  therefore  that  this  is  good  'on  account  of  the  present 

27  distress,  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.     Art  thou  bound 

ss  unto  a  wife  ?  seek  not  to  be  loosed  :  art  thou  loosed  from  a 

wife?  seek  not  a  wife.    But  and  if  thou  ^art  married^  then 


passage  the  distinction  lies  only 
in  the  fact  (as  in  verse  6)  that  one 
was  a  command  of  Christ,  the 
other  his  o^'n  opinion,  although 
pronounced  with  Apostolical  aa- 
thority. 

TTioToc,  "  trustworthy,  as  a 
steward  of  the  Grospel"  (iv.  2; 
1  Tim.  i.  12). 

26 — 36.  lie  first  repeats  his 
general  opinion,  as  before  in  verso 
1,  but  now  with  the  addition 
that  his  reason  for  preferring  the 
single  state  is  the  approaching 
distress  ;  and,  throughout,  his 
opinion  is  given  with  a  special 
refcTonce  (sec  verses  28,  34)  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  unmar- 
ried daughters,  now  before  his 
mind. 

2(5,   lili  Ti)y  li'EtTTwtTay  dyuyKTjr, 

This  was  taken  by  early 

"The  pre-  commentators    to   mean 

tress '''^  "on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  entailed 
upon  you  by  the  pressing  cares 
of  marriage  ;"  so  as  to  make  it  a 
general  rule  applying  alike  to  all 
times.  But  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  incompatible  both  with 
the  words  and  context.  For  ( 1 ) 
dydyKTj  is  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  4  ; 
xii.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  7 ;  and 
especially  Luke  xxi.  23  (earai 
dydyKTi  /LttyaXi?)  for  "distress;" 
and  in  tlie  LXX.  is  used  to  trans- 
late   ni>1VP  = '^X/\/'tc.   (Ps.   cxix. 


143;  Zeph.  i.  16.)  (2)  eytarHaay 
is  not  <^  pressing  "  in  any  passage 
in  the  N.  T.  but  is  always  used 
either  for  "  present"  (as  in  iii.  22; 
Bom.  yiii.  38»  in  both  which  it 
is  opposed  to  ficXXovra ;  GraL  L 
4  ;  Heb.  ix.  9),  or  for  "  impend- 
ing" (as  in  2  Thess.  ii.2 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  1).  And  this  suits  perfectly 
the  general  context  in  28 — 31. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  impending 
calamities  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  Matt  xxiv.  8,  &c.  which 
were  known  to  the  Jews  as  the 
*' pangs  of  the  Messiah,"  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  His 
coming,  and  which  were  fulfilled 
in  the  disturbances  which  burst 
over  the  Roman  world  on  the 
death  of  Nero. 

•The  form  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  an  anacoluthon.  on 
KaXoy  ayOp^o^^'^  to  oiJrwc  {sc,  irap- 
Oiyoy)  el  rat  is  a  repetition  of 
TovTO  KaXoy  v'n'dp\£iv, 

KaXoy  here  is  used  as  in  verse 
1,  but  is  in  this  place  qualified 
(1)  by  the  annexed  reason,  Sia 
rrjy  araynriyv,  (2)  by  the  posi- 
tive assertion  in  verse  28  (oux 
^/iaprei')  of  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 


riage. 


dyOpoiTTi^  is  general,  for  women 
as  well  as  men. 

28.  lay  ^c  Kai  ya/i^oTjf.  "If, 
further,  thou  art  married,  there 
was  no  sin  in  the  act" 
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cycD  Sf  t/jDuufy  ^c/Sojctai.  ^rouro  Se  ^yi(Ji^$  oSeX^oi,  *o  xaipog 
cvpscToCkfJLivog  ^i(rr)vy  roXoi^roy  tvaxou  ^ol  sp^ovrc^  yuvalxetg 
mg  [lii  i^ovTis  oitriVf  ^xa)  oi  xXalovreg  wg  [jlt^  xXalovrsg^ 
Kou  01  ^aJpovTig  cog  [tii  yalpovrsg,  xa)  ol  ayopdl^ovTsg  cog  jct^ 
xariyovTsgf  ^^xai  oi  ypwMVOi  ^rov  xotruLOV  cog  u^  xaray^co- 


^  &n6  Kmp6s,        *  rh  Kht^  irrv. 


xotTftLOV  cog  jxi)  xara^pt 

Omit  oL        '  T^  KdfffA/^  ro&r^ 


'didst  not  sin',  and  if  'the  virgin  'married,  she  'did  not  sin' : 
Vbut  such  will  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,  but  /spare  you.      But 

this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short,  that  'henceforth  both 
so  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none,  and  they 

that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as 

though  tney  rejoiced  not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they 
31  possessed  not,  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it : 


^  wapBirtK.  The  article  seems 
to  mean  '^  the  unmarried  daugh- 
ter,  of  whose  case  I  speak." 

iyif  3c  vfjMy  ^iZofiai,  Either :  (1) 
^  I  refrain  firom  dilating  on  these 
evils,  to  save  you /ram  die  pain  of 
hearing  them ;**  see  2  Cor.  xii.  6; 
or,  (2)  "I  give  you  this  advice 
to  save  you  from  these  afflictions,'* 
The  emphatic  cycli  (in  contrast  to 
Ol  ToiovTOi)  favours  the  second. 
The  old  explanation,  "I  allow 
marriage  to  be  lawful,  as  a  con- 
descension to  your  infirmities,''  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle. 

29.  TovTo  It  <prifn.  Not  expla- 
natory like  Xcycu  he  tovto  in  i.  12, 
bat  for  emphasis. 

cvyevraXfAivoQy  **  short,"  "  con- 


tracted into  a  small  compass,"- 
we  say,  *' living  many  years  in 
one."  Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  45 : 
"  The  hour  is  at  hand." 

ira,  i.  e.  "  This  is  the  object 
of  the  calamities  in  God's  pro- 
vidence." 

TO  XotTov  may  be  taken;  (1) 
with  Ivoy  "  that  for  the  future ;" 
(2)  as  the  nominative  to  ifrri^  '^it 
remains  that  they  should  be;" 


(3)  with  6  Katpog  trvvetrraXfiivoCf 
"  The  time  is  short  for  the  fu- 
ture "  (i.  e.  till  the  Advent).  The 
first,  as  in  Lachmann's  punctua- 
tion, is  the  best 

30.  rarcxovrcc,  "  possessing  to 
the  full,"  as  in  2  Cor.  vi.  10;  and 
as  &7ri')(pvin  in  Matt.  vi.  2. 

31.  Karayptjfitroi,  "  using  to 
excess."  Comp.  ix.  18,  and  see 
also  xi.  32.  «  This,"  says  Bengal 
"  is  a  true  description  of  Chris- 
tian self-denial.  It  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  those,  qui  habent  ut 
qui  habeant  et  diu  tiabituri  sint.  " 

ypfjtrdai  never  occurs  with  an 
accusative  in  the  New  Test,  ex- 
cept in  this  place ;  also  in  clas- 
sical Greek  only  twice  (Xen. 
Ages.  xi.  11;  and  a  Cretan  in- 
scription, Bockh  Corp.  Inscr.  ii. 
400).  Hence  the  true  reading 
Toy  KOfffioy  of  A  B.  D^  F.  G.  is 
altered  to  ry  Koafx^  in  D^.  E.  J. 
K. 

TTfipayet    yap   to    tr)(fifiaf     "for 
the   outward    scene   or  „  j^^  ^^ 
figure  of  this   world  is  ghioa  of 
passing  [or  is  to  pass]  this  world 
away,  before  the  great  i»M«th 
change  which  shall  bring  *'^^' 
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fjLSVoi'  Trapdyu  yap  to  (r^vifM/t  roS  xotrjxou  rouroti,  **SiXa> 
il  vftag  a[A6pl[JLVoug  ^Iva^.  o  ayafj^s  ftspijxva  ra  ro5  xuptou, 
Tco^  ^apitrtf)  t£  xvpiio*  ^o  8i  yaiLt^trag  jxspijxya  Va  toS 
xo(rjxou,  irSyg  ^apitrji  r^  yuvaixi,  ***xa)  fJLS[jJpi(rTOU.  xoj  ij 
yui^   If]   ayafJLog    xo)    ij    irap^ivog   ij    ayayuag    [JispifJiV^   ra 


hpiffti. 


^  Mtftiptarm  i^  Tvrj^  ira2  i^  va^^^vf . 


32  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  I  would  have 
you  without  carefulness.  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  'are  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord: 

33  but    he   that   is   married  careth   for  the  things  that  are  of 
.14  the    worldy    how  he   may  please  his   wife,   ^and  is   divided. 

Both  the  wife  who  is  unmarried  and  the  virgin  who    is  un- 
married^ careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 


about  the  restitution  of  all 
things."  For  the  sense  see  Rev. 
xxi.  1  :  "  And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
were  passed  away."  The  whole 
passage  well  illustrates  the  feel- 
ing of  the  early  Church,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Second  Advent.  For  the 
words  comp.  2  Esd.  xvi.  40 — 44 : 
perhaps  imitated  from  this :  "  In 
those  evils  be  even  as  pilgrims 
upon  the  earth.  Ho  that  scUcth 
let  him  be  as  he  that  flceth  away  ; 
and  he  that  buycth  as  one  that 
will  lose ;  he  that  occupieth 
merchandise  as  he  that  hath  no 
profit  by  it ;  and  he  that  build- 
eth  as  he  that  shall  not  dwell 
therein  ;  he  that  soweth  as  if  he 
should  not  reap  ;  so,  also,  he  that 
planted  the  vineyard  as  he  that 
shall  not  gather  the  grapes. 
They  that  marry  as  they  that 
shall  get  no  children  ;  and  they 
that  marry  not  as  the  widowers." 
For  the  actual  realisation  of  this 
by  the  Christians,  comp.  Arrian 
(Epict.  iv.  7):  '*  The  Galileans 
are  to  their  wives  and  children 
as  though  they  made  nothing  of 


thenu  or  had  them  not."  Also, 
£p.  ad  Diogn.  5,  6.  For  the 
general  sense  comp.  2  Kings  v. 
26;  Isa.  xxiv.  1,  2;  EzeL  viL 
12,  13  ;  Matt.  x.  37. 

32.  ^i\kf  Bi.  This  begins  a  new 
thought,  though  immediately 
connected  with  the  preoedii^, 
like  cy«^  he  vfiQy  ^i^/mi  in 
verse  28. 

32,  33,  34.  The  Tariation  of 
reading  and  punctuation  in  this 
passage  has  more  influence  on 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  than  in 
any  other  in  the  Episde.  The 
best  sense  is  produced  by  re- 
taining (with  A.  B.)  irai  after  fu- 
fiiptaraif  and  by  omitting  '/  aya- 
fioQ  after  yvvfi  (with  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K).  In  that  case  the  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  (32 — 34)  will 
be :  '^I  wish  that  you  should  have 
no  worldly  anxiety.  The  un- 
married man  has  indeed  anxietj, 
but  it  is  for  the  cause  of  Christ; 
but  the  married  man  has  the 
additional  anxiety  about  worldly 
matters,  and  the  grati-  . 

fication  of  his  wife,  and        *"^ 
is  thus  divided  between  ^^ 
the  interests  of  Christ  and  of  the 
world.     In  like  manner  both  the 
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*  71  Si  yofiifcraera  jxspijuiya  rob  ro5  xoVjitou,  ttco^ 
nij  ra>  awopL  ^touto  oe  tt^^  to  i/juuoy  avriov  truft* 
¥  Xffyoi,  ouy  Tva  fipi^ov  ufjuv  iviSaXcOy  aXXa  ^po^  ro 
[i}fMy  xai     tinrdpiipo¥  t(S  xupiio  airepia'Traa'rcog.     ^'* 


ei 


both  in  body  aod  in  spirit :  but  she  that  is  married  careth 
he  things  of  the  worid,  how  she  may  please  her  husband* 
this  I  speak  for  your  own  profit ;  not  that  I  may  cast 
■re  upon  you^  but  for  that  which  is  ''seemly,  and  that  ye 
attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.     But  if  any 


ed  and  the  unmarried  wo- 
iunre  an  anxiety  to  please 
4^  and  be  ready  for  bis 
ig;  bat  the  married  wo- 
has  besides  the  additional 
ty  to  please  her  husband." 
lense  of  fu/iiptarai  thus  cor- 
nds  to  its  meaning  in  i.  13, 
"is  distracted,"  (like  fiep- 
cr  in  Homer,  which  £us- 
(on  IL  i.  189.)  explains  by 
laOai,)  and  to  avepunracrTWQ 
rse  35,  whereas  in  the  Rc- 
i  Text  and  Authorized 
on,  it  must  bear  the  harsh 
ing,  **  the  wife  and  the  un- 
ed  woman  are  different 
each  other,**  The  change 
ise  from  fitpifiy^  to  the  per- 
in  fUfiipKrrai  may  be  ac- 
ed  for  by  the  absence  of 
tresent  form  fupH^trai.  The 
ity  of  the  condemnation  of 
narried  state,  as  if  it  al- 
L  only  of  care  for  the  things 
lis  world,  is  considerably 
aled  by  this  reading,  which 
yes  the  evil  not  to  its  ex- 
rely  worldly  character,  but 
dirision  of  interests. 
\  ikyafiog  is  (with  A.  B.)  re- 
1  after  yvviiy  the  sense  will 
be  "  the  widow." 
icliendorf  has  the  xai  after 
t^mc,  but  loses  the  advan- 


tage of  it  by  a  punctuation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Rec.  Text 

35.  This  is  a  qualification  (like 
verse  6)  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing. 

ro  vfiHy  avrwK  0^/a^.,  **  this  is 
for  your  own  advantage." 

fipoxoy  ivifiaXiMt  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  hunting  (Xcn.  Yen. 
ii.  5),  apparently  not  from  laying  a 
trap,  but  from  throwing  a  lasso  ; 
so  that  the  sense  here  would  be 
(not  "a  snare  for  your  con- 
sciences," but)  "  a  violent  neces- 
sity on  your  wills." 

eviraptlpoyy  fiepifivuy  aTripunra.' 
(rrwQ.  The  imago  conveyed  by 
these  three  words  is  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  the  story  in  Luke  x. 
39—42,  of  Mary  *' sitting  by 
the  side  of  Jesus'  feet  **  (wapa  Ka^ 
Oiffaaa^  COmp.  evir a p  e^poy\  and 
Martha  "  who  was  cumbered  (ttc- 
puffirdro)  with  much  serving," 
and  *^  careful  (jitpifiv^q)  about 
many  things." 

For  the  use  of  fiepifAva  for 
"  anxiety,"  see  Matt.  vi.  25,  27, 
28,  34. 

36.  He  returns  to  the  more 
especial  subject  of  the  unmar- 
ried  daughters,  apparently  sug- 
gested by  the  word  ev(rx,Vfioy 
(=  ro  vpiiroy). 

**1  give  this  advice  with   a 
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8f  Tis  a(r^rjfJLoy67v  iir)  ttiV  irap9iuov  auroS  yojcu^ci,  cay  fi 
UTripaxtxogj  xa)  oSrcog  i^slXu  yivitrQaiy  o  d^sXsi  Toisirto  *  wj(^ 
afJLapTOLveif  ya[jt,siT(u<rav.  ^^og  Si  itrrTixev^h  tji  xapSujt  aurou 
ihpouog^  [jLTi  e^cov  avdyxr^Vf  i^outriav  Si  s^si  wep)  tqZ  iSiou 
^eT^i^fjLaTog,  xa)  to3to  xixptxiv  iv  rf^  (•)  xapSio,*  njpciy  T^y 


*  iVpoTor  ^y  rp  icap8(f.  om.  warov. 


^  Kopit^  a&Tov,  rod  nqpcZr. 


(*)  Lachm.  omita  tB(a  here  oo  a  mintoken  belief  that  it  it  omitted  in  B.     It  ia,  howerv, 
both  in  A.  and  B^  and  ahoald  be  reiitored. 

'one  suppose'  that  he  behaveth  himself  'unseemly  toward  his 
virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need  so  require, 
let  him  do  what  he  will :  he  sinneth  not,  let  them  marrj. 
37 'But  he  that  standeth  steadfast  in  his  hearty  having  no 
necessity,  but  hath  power  over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so 
'judged  in  his  heart,  that  he  will  keep  his  'own  virgin,  ^will  do' 


view  to  what  is  becoming  ;  but 
if  any  father  thinks,"  &c.  What 
follows  may  be  either  (H  "That 
ho  is  behaving  unbecomingly  to 
his  unmarried  daughter^  by  ex- 
posing her  to  the  temptations 
to  which  she  is  liable  from  not 
being  married  ;"  or,  (2)  "  That 
he  incurs  what  is  unbecoming, 
by  having  an  unmarried  daugh- 
ter in  his  house.*' 

In  behalf  of  the  first  may  be 
urged  :  (1)  The  probable  sense 
of  (i(T\rjf.toi't7  in  xiii.  5  ;  (2) 
The  temptation  of  the  daughter, 
seemingly  implied  in  the  words 
vTripaK^iog  .  .  .  ya/ie/rwerai' ;  (3) 
The  greater  suitableness  of  this 
sense  with  the  words  eVi  Tt)y 
napOii'oy, 

In  behalf  of  the  2nd  may  be 
urged:  (1)  The  numerous  ex- 
amples of  da^Tjfioi'Eiv,  in  the 
sense  of  "  incurring  shame " 
quoted  in  Wetstein  ;  (2)  The 
undoubted  disgrace  which  at- 
tached to  a  Jewish  (and  perhaps 
generally  to  an  Eastern)  father, 
from  his  daughter  remaining 
unmarried.  See  Ecclus.  xlii. 
9:     "The     father  waketh    for 


the  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth,  and  the  care  for  her 
taketh  away  sleep  :  when  she  is 
young,  lest  she  pass  the  flower 
of  her  age  "  (TapaKfi&^\  And 
it  was  a  Rabbinical  saying,  "  If 
your  daughter  be  past  the  mar- 
riageable age,  release  your  slave 
to  give  him  to  her  for  a  hus- 
band." 

ovrtag  6<j>fi\£i,  i.  e.  "  by  reason 
of  the  temptation  or  sin  into 
which  she  has  fallen." 

ya/ieiruxrayf  i.  e.  "  the  daugh- 
ter and  her  lover." 

37.  E^paloCi  "of  firm  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  not  swayed  by 
apprehensions  of  this  kind." 

fit)  ex^fy  avayKrjy^  "under  no 
compulsion  from  his  daughter's 
character  or  temptations ;"  op- 
posed to  ovrtjQ  o0e(\ei. 

l^ovffiav  ^£  t^ctj  "  but  having 
the  power  of  doing  what  he 
likes,  without  regard  to  exter- 
nal circumstances." 

rripeiy,  «  to  keep  her  at  home." 
The  construction  of  rov  rripiiy 
kik'piKey  (as  in  D.  G.  and  Rec 
Text)  is  justified  by  Acts  xxviL 
1. 
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aur^^*  cay  Si  xoijxijd^  o  ay^p'^  iXeuQipa  itrrlv  (p  ^eXei 
ya/jiijd^yai,  jxoyoy  fV  xupiio.  ^  [JLOLxapiarripa  Zi  Itrnv  eau 
wirm  Mlyr)^  xara  t^f  ifwjv  yvcoiAr^v;  ZqxS>  Si  xaydi  irviufjLa 


*  VMfZ 


*  Om.  T^y  vap^^oy  Icnrrov, 

'  Sterol  v6fA^,      «  Add  ofrr^f. 


38  well.      So  then  he  that  giveth   ^his  own  virgin'  in  marriage 

doeth  well>  ^nd  he  that  giveth  her  not  in  marriage  ^will  do' 
M  better.     The  wife  is  bound  ®^  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth ; 

but  if  her  husband  be  'fallen  asleep^  she  is  'free  to  be  married 
40  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.     But  she  is  happier  if 

she  so  abide,  after  my  judgment :    and  /  ^olso  think'  that  I 

have  the  Spirit  of  God'. 


The  whole  tone  of  this  pas- 
sage is  determined  bv  the  as- 
sumption (natural  in  Greek  and 
Jewish  society)  that  the  daagh- 
ter,  whilst  yet  in  her  father's 
house,  had  no  will  of  her  own  in 
the  matter ;  he  was  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  her,  and  hence  the 
application  to  him  of  some  ex- 
pressions (as  in  37),  wliich  seem 
properly  only  applicable  to  her. 
See  Grotius,  ad  h.  loc. 

39.  One  more  question  re- 
mains :  "  Whether  widows  are 
to  marry  again  ?**  Here  wo  have 


the  germ  of  the  metaphor  in 
Rom.  vil.  1 — 6  J  from  which 
later  copyists  have  inserted  vofif^ 
omitted  in  A.  B.  D'.  F. 

kv  Kvpi^y  "as  in  communion 
with  Christ:"  referring  especi- 
ally to  marrying  a  Christian 
husband. 

40.  BoKut,  "  I  trust." 

Kayuf.  "I,  as  well  as  other 
brethren."  This  he  adds  to  give 
weight  to  his  advice,  as  having 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit,  though 
not  supported  by  any  direct  say- 
ing of  our  Lord.     Cp.  ver.  25. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  YII.  1~40. 

Tn  answer  to  the  questions  of  your  letter  I  reply : 

I.  That  the  single  state  is  best.  But  with  the  following 
qualifications : 

(1.)  TTiat,  because  of  the  numerous  temptations  to  sin,  mar- 
riage is  good  for  all  who  cannot  control  their  passions. 
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(2.)  2^t  far  the  same  reason  married  persons  should  not 
separate  from  each  other ^  except  on  great  and  solemn  occasionsy 
for  a  time  ;  and  against  complete  separation  there  is  an  express 
prohibition  recorded  from  Christ  himself,  impltfiny  that^  if  a 
separation  should  have  taken  place,  the  parties  are  not  at 
liberty  to  marry  again. 

(3.)  That  in  the  case  of  marriages  between  heathens  and 
Christians,  for  which  no  express  command  has  been  Uft  by 
Christ,  but  for  which  I  speak  with  Apostolical  authority,  the 
heathenism  of  one  of  the  parties  is  no  reason  for  separation 
(except  where  the  continuance  of  the  union  would  lead  to  dis* 
cord),  on  the  ground:  (a.)  TTiat  family  ties  with  a  Christian 
consecrate  to  God's  service,  and  so  unite  together  those  who  in 
themselves  are  of  different  religions,  (b.)  TTiat  there  is  a 
general  presumption  (on  which  I  act  not  only  at  Corinth  bnt 
everywhere)  in  favour  of  remaining  in  the  same  outward  eir- 
cumstances  as  those  in  which  we  were  wlien  converted  to 
Christianity.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  marriage,  but  to 
every  condition  of  life  ;  for  example,  to  the  two  greatest  dif' 
ferences  of  station  which  can  be  conceived,  the  great  national 
distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  great  social  distinction 
of  slave  and  free.  In  the  first,  remember  that,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile^  in  hath  states  yon  can  keep  the  true  commandments  of 
God.  In  the  second ,  remember  that,  whether  slave  or  free,  yw 
must  never  lose  the  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  about  the  duty  of 
giving  your  unmarried  daughters  in  marriage,  it  is  again  « 
case  on  which  no  express  command  has  been  left  by  Christ 
But  I  venture  again  myself  to  reply  with  Apostolical  autho- 
rity :  — 

(1.)  That  the  single  state  is  best:  (a.)  On  account  of  the 
impending  distress,  which  ought  not,  indeed,  to  dissolve  existing 
ties,  but  is  a  reason  against  your  forming  new  ties  amidst  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  all  humaji  relations;  (b.)  On  ac- 
count of  the  new  cares  which  the  married  state  imposes,  and 
which  are  especially  unsuitable  when  we  ought  all  to  be  looking 
with  undivided  attention  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

(2.)  But  that,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  a  breach  of  Christian 
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decency  by  the  delay  of  marriage,  then  the  daughter  is  to  be 
allowed  to  marry* 

UL   Widowi  had  better  not  marry  again,  but  they  mayP 


j<juxv-M'v~i'vv»i"«^i^i^  *  *i*i~  *  *r 


The  Apostle's  View  of  Celibact. 

In  considering  the  Apostle's  recommendation  of  celibacji  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  here  only  half^  as  it  were, 
of  the  Apostolical  mind*  If,  indeed,  this  passage  stood  alone  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  might  then  be  justified  in  taking  it  as 
mn  absolute  preference  of  the  single  to  the  married  state.  But^ 
inasmuch  as  there  are  other  passages  ^  which  speak  of  marriage 
not  only  without  condemnation,  but  with  high  commendation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  passage  before  us  must  be  imderstood  as 
expressing  only  one  side  of  the  truth.'  And  it  is  also 
dear  that  of  the  two,  it  is  this  passage  which  must  be  8tie*8  view 
qualified  and  corrected  by  the  others,  not  vice  versd,  »*»«'• 

,  J..  given  not 

inasmuch  as  he  is  here  addressing  himself  to  the  answer  his  whole 
of  a  particular  question  put  to  him  under  particular  ^^^' 
circumstances ;  in  the  others  he  is  speaking  without  reserve  on 
the  general  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  in  £ph.  v.  22 — 33  the 
marriage  state,  so  far  from  being  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  defilement 
or  inferiority,  represents  the  highest  communion  of  which  human 
society  is  capable,  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church.     This 
conclusion,  to  which  we  should  arrive,  even  before  a  considera- 
tion of  the  passage  in  detail,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  such  a 
consideration.     The   preference  of  celibacy,   although   stated 
absolutely  at  first  (vii.  I,  7,  8),  is  afterwards  expressly  founded 
on  the  impending  calamities  of  the  time  (vii.  26 — 31),  and,  ap- 

«  Col.  iiL  18,19;  Eph.  v.  22—33;  Heb.  xiii.  4;  1  Pet.  iu.  1—7. 
1  Theas.  iv.  4. 

*  Bengel: — '*Sspe  Apostoli  in  Epistolis  de  conjugio  agunt  Unus  Faulus 
•emel,  nee  sponte  sua,  sed  interrogatus  cselibatum  suadet,  idque  Unusime^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  which  is  an  OTerstatement  of  the 
this  u  a  fair  summary  of  the  whole  argument. 
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parentlj  in  connexion  with  this,  on  the  greater  fireedom  thereby 
afforded  from  worldly  cares  (viL  32 — 35).  In  one  instanee, 
that  of  the  recommendation  to  widows  not  to  many  (viL  8, 40), 
we  have  in  a  later  Epistle  a  precept',  by  which  this  very 
recommendation  is  expressly  reversed ;  and,  whilst  there  is  no 
trace  in  this  passage  of  any  belief  in  the  superior  sanctity  or 
purity  of  celibacy  in  itself,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  on  Uiat 
ground  is  elsewhere'  classed  amongst  the  signs  of  a  false  and 
dangerous  system* 

And  further,  that  the  Apostle's  view  was  not  identical  with 
Different  *^®  ascetic  vicws  which  prevailed  a  few  centuries 
from  later     later,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  there 

is  no  portion  of  the  Epistles  where  the  hand  of  later 
copyists  and  interpreters,  endeavouring  to  conform  the  text  to 
their  own  notions,  is  more  clearly  visible.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  notes,  showing  the  alteration  of  aypKounfn  to 
<r)(p\aX;rYTZy  and  ffvz  to  fTwipyritTOBy  and  the  addition  of  ptforeia, 
m  vii.  5 ;  the  alteration  of  fiefjJpiarai  in  vii.  34,  and  perhaps 
of  TTjv  6(f)ei\i]v  in  vii.  3 ;  also  the  obviously  strained  interpre- 
tations of  KoXov  in  vii.  1,  of  yvwfirfv  in  25,  of  iveoT&aav  in  26, 
and  of  ^Biiofiai  in  28. 

Again,  his  preference  must  be  taken  with  three  strong  quaU- 

fications :  First,  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle's 
I.  As  being  peculiar  temperament,  which  he  himself  describes 
si^Von^'  C^^^'  ^)  ^®  favourable  to  celibacy,  has  here  found 
natural  tern-  its  natural  expression.  If,  according  to  the  Jewish 
^"'""*"^  story  »  of  his  early  affection  for  the  High  Priesfs 
daughter,  he  had  ever  entertained  the  intention  of  marriage,  it 
had  been  long  abandoned ;  and  he  was  now  distinguished  from 
his  brethren  (ix.  5,  6)  as  the  only  unmarried  Apostle.  But 
he  never  confounds  his  individual  peculiarity  with  Christianity 
itself.     His  whole  language  indicates  the  struggle  between  the 

»  Such  is  the  probable  sense  of  vfwrlpac  in  1  Tim.  v.  14. 

a  1  Tim.  iv.  1—3. 

'  Epiph.  adv.  llaer.  xxx.  16.  It  has  been  argued  (though  without  sufficient 
ground  to  bring  conviction),  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  once  the  father 
of  a  family,  else  he  could  not,  by  the  Jewish  law,  liave  been  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  (See  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  95, 
2nd  ed.) 
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iwa  He  warns  us  that  it  is  he  who  speaks,  and  not  Christ. 
He  chums  for  his  recommendation  no  higher  authority  than 
what  the  reason  of  the  particuhur  time  demanded. 

Secondly,  he  states  what  that  reason  was :  namely,  the  im-* 
pending  calamities  which,  though  not  here  expressly  n.  As 
stated  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  ^^«°  |°  ^ 
were  then  generally  understood  so  to  be ;  and  this  the  end  of 
brings  us  to  a  point  on  which  we  are  forewarned  by  ^^  ^^^^' 
Christ  Himself,  that  even  Apostles  might  be  in  error,  for  ''  of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father." 

Thirdly,  his  expressions  must  be  taken  with  the  qualifications 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  ad- 
▼antages  of  Christian  marriage  had  not  yet  developed  giren  with- 
themselves.     To  a  certain  extent  the  highest  form  of  ^^  T^g*^ 

.  .    .  ,  *=>  ^  to  the  mo- 

Boman  marriage  exhibited  an  image  of  the  union  of  ml  purposes 
man  and  wife  for  high  moral  purposes ;  and  the  same  °  ™»"**fi*- 
may  be  said  of  some  of  the  Jewish  marriages  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  But  even  in  these 
the  sterner  rather  than  the  gentler  affections  were  called  forth ; 
and,  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern  provinces  generally,  marriage 
was  little  more  than  what  the  Apostle  describes  it,  good  only 
as  preventing  worse  evils.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Koran  ^, 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  resembles  that  of  the  Apostle. 
We  have  seen  that  his  denunciations  of  Greek  wisdom  must  not 
be  extended,  without  qualification,  to  that  higher  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  which  to  him  was  only  known  through 
the  representations  of  the  later  sophists  and  rhetoricians.  In  like 
manner,  his  denunciations  of  marriage  must  not  be  extended, 
without  qualification,  to  that  intimate  union  of  pure  domestic 
affections,  which  rose  out  of  the  combination  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Christian  elements,  and  produced  a  state  of  life  as  far  be- 
yond the  Apostle's  view,  as  the  free  commonwealths  of  modern 
Europe,  or  the  growth  of  Christian  art,  philosophy,  and  lite- 
rature. 

But,  while  thus  distinguishing  between  a  general  rule  and 
a  particular   recommendation,  there   is,   doubtless,   a    concia- 
preference  accorded  to  celibacy ;  and  taking  this  pre-    *^°^' 

I  Koran,  It.  20.;  Ix.  10—12. 
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fercnce  as  It  stands^  two  practical  Inferences  may  be  deduced 
from  the  broad  principle  which^  as  thus  stated,  it  contains :  — 
First,   there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  in  Christian,  as 
I.  Sanction   ^^'^  ^  ^°  political  life,  uuder  which  the  ordinary  rules 
of  extra-      of  right  or  of  expediency  may  be  suspended  or  super- 
exceptiona    seded  by  a  higher  claiuL    The  Apostolical  preference 
JJ^lJjJ..®*-     of  a  single  life  in  consequence  of  the  then  impending 
circam-       Calamities  still  holds  good  in  analogous  circumstances; 
stances.       ^^j  what  is  here  condSned  to  the  question  of  marriage 
may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  considered  to  apply  to  all 
other  domestic  and  social  ties.     Philosophical  historians  have 
truly  felt  that  the  monastic  system  was  to  a  great  extent  ex^ 
cused,  if  not  justified,  by  the  fact  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
when  it  seemed  the  only  refuge  from  the  dissolution  of  the  exist* 
ing  fabric  of  society.    An  absolute  dictatorship,  whether  of  pope, 
or  bishop,  or  emperor,  has  often  been  defended  on  the  ground 
that  it  met  the  emergencies  of  a  crisis  of  danger  and  transition. 
The  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  middle 
ages,  doubtless,  in  part  arose  from  the  just  instinct  that  thej 
would  else  have  sunk  into  an  hereditary  feudal  caste.     No  one 
can  deny  that  domestic  ties  must  occasionally  be  severed  hj 
extraordinary  calls,  political,  military,  or  religious.     All  these 
are  instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  rule  in  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  the  Apostolical  advice  teaches   us  not  to   condemn  at 
once,  even  though  it  may  seem  at  variance  with  the  broader 
principles  of  Christian  life  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.     What  may  be  the  circumstances  which  call  for 
such  measures  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  each  particular 
case.     It  is  enough  that  this  passage  exhibits  one  example,  and 
sanctions  the  natural  feeling  which,  in  times  of  great  excite- 
ment or  calamity,  forbids  the  entanglement  of  such  earthly 
ties  and  cares  as  in  ordinary  times  are  not  only  allowed  but 
commanded. 

And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  a  celebrated  instance 
of  a  similarly  emphatic  preference  of  celibacy,  on  precisely 
similar  grounds,  not  of  abstract  right,  but  of  special  expediency, 
in  the  well-known  speech  of  our  great  Protestant  Queen,  when 
she  declared  that  "  England  was  her  husband,"  and  "  all 
Englishmen  her  children,"  and  that  she  *' desired  no  higher 
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or  fiurer  remembrance  of  her  to  be  transmitted 
«teri1y,  than  this  inscription  engra\^  on  her  tomb- 
,  ^Here  lies  Elizabeth^  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden 

xmdly^  over  and  above  this  direct  and  immediate  lesson^ 
10  also  the  more  general  truths  implied  indeed  n.  Obsor- 
»t  parts  of  the  New   Testament,  but  seldom  JJ^^tf^ 
'.  so  expressly  as  in  this  passage,  that  the  practice  of  the  letter, 
1  highest  duties  of  Christianity  is  compatible  with  commeDd- 
station  and  condition  of  life  that  is  not  in  itself  '^^^ 
iuL     If  even  the  degraded  state  of  slavery  be  consistent 
the  cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  liberty^  if 
die  great  religious  divbions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  may  be 
led  as  alike  compatible  with  the  true  service  of  God,  then 
other  states  of  life  equally  the  spirit  of  Apostolic  injunc- 
may  be  observed  where,  in  the  letter,  they  seem  most 
;arded.     Freedom  from  earthly  cares  may  be  maintained 
5  married  as  well  as  in  the  single  state ;  indifference  to 
ly  gain  may  exist  in  riches,  no  less  than  in  poverty ;  our 
ess  to  God  depends  not  on  our  desertion  of  one  reli^ous 
unity  for  another,  but  on  our  keeping  His  commandments 
atever  religious  community  His  providence  has  placed  us, 
ter  circumcision  or  uncircumcision. 


•  .  •  there  are  souls  that  seem  to  dwell 
Above  this  earth — so  rich  a  spell 
Floats  round  their  steps,  where'er  they  move, 
From  hopes  fulfill'd  and  mutual  love. 

Such,  if  on  high  their  thoughts  are  set. 
Nor  in  the  stream  the  source  forget, 
If  prompt  to  quit  the  bliss  they  know, 
Following  the  Lamb  where'er  He  go, 
By  purest  pleasure  unbeguiled 
To  idolize  or  wife  or  child ; 
Such  wedded  souls  our  God  shall  own 
For  faultless  virgins  round  His  throne. 


*  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  13. 
)L.  I.  K 
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There  are  in  this  loud  stnnDing  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th*  eyerlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Flying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.* 


*  The  Chrbtian  Year :  Wednesday  befwe  Easter,  and  St  Matthew's  dsj. 
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ANSWEBS  OF  ST.  PAUL  (cohtikubi)). 

The  Sacrificial  Feasts  of  the  Heathens. 
Chap.  Vin.  1 ^XI.  1. 

Th£  sobject  of  the  three  following  Chapters^  which  is  con- 
tmuous  though  interrupted  by  digressions,  appears  to  be^  like 
that  of  the  previous  Chapter^  an  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
sent  to  him  by  the  Corinthian  Churchy  namely^  whether  it  was 
lawfiil  for  Christians  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  their 
heathen  fellow-citizens. 

The  question  is  one  of  those  which^  though  of  hardly  any 
interest  to  ourselves,  occasioned  the  greatest  practical  e^^f^ 
difficulty  in  the  Apostolical  age.  It  was  to  the  oftheCon- 
heathen  converts  nearly  what  the  observance  of  cir-  *"^®"y' 
cumcision  and  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, or  what  in  later  times  the  maintenance  of  castes  has 
been  to  the  converts  of  India.  The  act  of  sacrifice  amonsrst 
all  ancient  nations,  was  an  act  not  merely  of  religious  wor- 
ship,  but  of  social  life.  In  most  cases,  only  a  part  of  tlie 
victim  was  consumed  as  an  offering  to  the  god ;  the  rest  fell 
to  the  portion  of  the  prieets,  or  was  given  as  a  banquet  to 
the  poor,  or  was  sold  again  in  the  market  for  common  food, 
^ther  by  the  priests,  or  by  such  sacrificers  as  could  not  afford 
or  did  not  wish  to  imdergo  the  expense  of  the  whole  victim.* 
Bence  most  public  entertainments,  and  many  private  meals, 
were  more  or  less  remotely  the  accompaniments  of  sacrifice ; 
most  ftn^mftlft  killed  for  butchers'  meat  had  fallen  by  the  hand 
of  the  sacrificer :  the  very  word  for  "  feast "  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage (nnt)  was  identical  with  *' sacrifice,"  and  from  thence 
in  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  word  originally  used  for  "  killing  in 
aacrifice  ^  (Svhp)  was  diverted  to  the  general  signification  of 
••kiiling,"  as  in  the  well  known  passage  "Rise,  Peter,  kill 
(5ucn»/)  and  eat"  (Acts  x.  13).  This  identification  of  sacri- 
fice and  feast  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  amongst  the 

1  See  Hejdenreicb,  ad  loe, 
k2 
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Greeks.  "  Sacrifices  "  are  enumerated  by  Aristotle  (Eth.  vSi. 
9,  §  5)  and  Thucydides  (iL  38)  amongst  the  chief  means  of 
social  enjoyment ;  and^  in  this  later  age  of  Grreece^  it  may  well  be 
conceived  that  the  religious  element  was  even  still  more  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  festive  character  of  the  meal 
which  followed.  The  feasts  which  take  place  amongst  the 
lower  orders  in  Spain^  on  the  carcasses  of  the  buUs  kiUed 
in  the  great  national  bull-fights  ("Fiesta  dos  Toros"),  afibrda 
good  illustration  of  the  practice.  At  Corinth  the  conquerors 
in  the  Isthmian  games  used  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  people, 
unmediately  after  the  sacrifices^  in  the  temple  itself  of  Posidon.* 
That  these  banquets  often  took  place  in  temples  appears  from 
the  stories  which  relate  how  Claudius  and  Vitellius^  in  their  nn- 
governable  greediness^  rushed  in  from  the  streets  to  partake  of 
the  feasts  round  the  altar.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  diverdty 
of  views  which  must  have  sprung  up  in  the  Gentile  Churclie& 
On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  the  Christian  converts  would 
attach  no  importance  to  the  act  of  feasting  on  sacrificial  food: 
it  was,  they  would  urge,  merely  a  common  meal  with  which 
the  heathen  ceremony  that  had  furnished  its  occasion  or  ma* 
tcrials  was  not  essentially  connected;  and,  even  if  it  were, 
there  could  still  have  been  no  religious  significance  in  joining  a 
rite  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  to  them  abso- 
lutely without  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  scrupu- 
lous Jewish  converts  would  shrink  from  any  contact  with  the 
pollution  of  heathen  worship.  It  was  one  of  the  main  points  of 
dispute  between  the  rigid  Karaites  and  laxer  interpreters,  and 
extended  not  only  to  sacrificial  victims,  but  to  sacrificial  wine, 
garments  worn  by  heathen  priests,  wood  from  idolatrous 
gardens  or  groves.  To  offer  *^  polluted  bread  "  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  or  to  eat  the  meat  of  idolatrous  princes,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  warning  of  Malachi  (i.  7 — 12),  the  good 
example  of  Daniel  (i.  8),  and  Tobit  (i.  10,  11),  and  the  evil 
example  of  Israel  at  Baalpeor  (Numb.  xxv.  2 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28). 
The  flesh  which  had  once  been  offered  to  a  heathen  divinity 
could  never,  they  would  urge,  be  fit  for  a  Christian  meal ;  to 

»  Grotius,  ad  loc,  '  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  33,  44;  Vitell.  c  13. 
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use  it  even  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  practice  of  sacrifice^  much  more  to  partake  of  ihe 
banquets  which  took  pkce  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself, 
and  on  the  scene  of  those  licentious  orgies  with  which  the 
heathen  worship  was  so  often  accompanied.  It  is  one  of  the 
complaints  brought  by  the  Jew  Trypho  in  his  argument  with 
Justin',  that  many  who  were  called  Christians  ate  things 
oflfered  to  idols,  and  said  that  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

The  importance  of  the  controversy  which  thus  arose  is  ob- 
vious. Closely  as  the  whole  social  life  of  the  ancient  world  was 
interwoven  with  its  religious  worship,  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion affected  the  whole  relations  of  the  Christian  society  with 
its  heathen  neighbours ;  and,  in  fact,  involved  all  the  similar, 
though  more  complicated,  questions  dbcussed  in  the  four  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  respecting  the  lawfulness  of 
attending  on  the  spectacles,  or  receiving  the  honours,  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Accordingly  this,  although  the  chief,  is  not 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  point  is  discussed.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  we  see  the  excess  to  which  the  scruples  of  the 
weaker  brethren  were  carried,  even  to  the  pitch  of  abstaining 
altogether  from  animal  food  \  as,  in  the  Nicolaitanes '  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Churches,  we  see  the  excess  of  the  indifferentist 
party,  who  plunged  without  restraint  into  all  the  pollutions, 
moral  as  well  as  ceremonial,  with  which  the  heathen  rites  were 
accompanied ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the  scandal  occasioned  by 
these  differences,  that,  in  the  decree  pnssed  by  the  assembly  of 
Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  this  Epistle  was  written,  the 
first  condition  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts  was  abstinence 
from  '^  meats  offered  to  idols.^  " 

Such  was  the  question  which  agitated  the  Corinthian  Church. 
In  Chap.  vi.  12 — 14,  the  Apostle  had  already  pointed  out  the 
distinction,  which  some  of  his  converts  appear  to  have  over- 
looked, between  the  ceremonial  pollution  of  the  sacrificial  food 
and  the  moral  pollution  of  the  heathen.  He  now  proceeds  to 
answer  tlie  question  more  directly  and  more  generally. 

1  Dial,  cum  Trjrphone,  p.  253.  '  Rev.  iL  14, 15. 

*  Bom.xiT.2,21.  *  Acts  xv,  29- 
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THE  SACRIFICIAL  FEASTS  OF  THE  HEATHENS. 


General  Wabkino. 


Vin.  ^  Ylef^  he  rSiV  £!Sa>XoduTa>y  oliaixev  on  Trdyre^  ymtrif 
Now  as  touching  things  offered  'In  sacrifice'  unto  idols  we 


VUL  1.  It  is  evident  that  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle,  he 
chiefly  addresses,  not  the  scrupu- 
lous, but  the  unscrupulous  portion 
of  his  hearers ;  not  the  party  of 
Kephas,  but  of  himself  or  of 
Apollos.  From  this  section  of 
his  converts  he  seems  to  quote  the 
language  bj  which  they  defended 
their  freedom  of  practice;  appro- 
priating it,  after  his  manner,  to 
himself,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
adopting  and  strengthening  it 
(verses  1—6).  For  similar  cases 
of  this  identification  of  himself 
with  his  readers,  see  iv.  6,  Rom. 
vii.  7.  This  being  the  general 
thought  of  the  first  sentence,  the 
construction  of  its  particular  por- 
tions is,  as  usual  in  these  cases, 
greatly  entangled  and  has  been 
variously  put  together.  The  fol- 
lowing on  the  whole  seems  most 
probable :  — 

(1)  7rfp£  le  tQv  el^wXoOvTior, 
"  now  concerning  things  offered 
to  idols,"  is  merely  the  statement 
of  the  subject,  as  in  vii.  I,  iripl 
^e  Ljy  £ypa\//ar£  fjioi ;  and  vii. 
25,  TTfpi  Ce  tQv  TrapOiriov ;  and 
xii.  1,  nepl  ^e  tCjv  TryevfiariKwr, 

(2)  oiZa^tv  OTL  TraiTfc  yyiotriv 
€\ofi£y,  "wo  are  sure  that  we  all 
have  knowledge,"  is  the  expression 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
adopted  by  the  Apostle  in  the  first 


instance  as  his  own  statement  of 
the  case.  (Compare  in  verses 
10,  11,  <<thou  that  hast  knov- 
ledge,**  "thy  knowledge").  B 
was  true  of  those  who  made  the 
chum,  that  they  all  had  know^ 
ledge;  it  was  also  in  a  certain 
sense  true  of  all  Christians,  as  he 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  5th  snd 
6th  verses,  that  by  the  veir  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith  tUej 
all  might  be  expected  to  have  th^ 
knowledge.  But  as  in  vL  12,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  put  a  limitft- 
tion  on  the  general  truth,  "All 
things  are  lawful  for  me,"  so  here 
he  is  obliged  to  put  a  similar  limi- 
tation on  "  All  have  knowledge." 
This  limitation  is  introduced,  first, 
by  the  abrupt  disclaimer  of  the 
inference  which  he  saw  might  be 
drawn  from  the  Corinthian  stite- 
men  t ;  distinguishing  between  the 
effects  of  knowledge  and  of  lore, 
and  the  nature  of  true  and  f«k® 
knowledge  (2,  3) ;  secondly,  by 
discard!  ng  altogether  the  fonnuU 
"  All  have  knowledge,"  and  be- 
ginning the  sentence  over  Rgai^ 
in  verse  4,  so  as  to  express  th® 
same  sense  in  clearer  language: 
and,  thirdly,  by  the  direct  state- 
ment in  verse  7,  that  "  there  i* 
not  in  all  that  knowledge;"  » 
correction  which  is  an  obvious 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which 
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Tfj  yntHTig  ^utntn^  ij  Z\  aydm^  oixo8oju.fr.  ^gX^rig  ioxeT 
ipeu  Ti,  wTm  iyvw'  xoL&tog  SeTyvcoyai  *  ^tlBi  rtg  ayaira 


irts. 


^  tMmi  Ttf  Miwm  o^w  fyriMCff. 


lat  we  all  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  puffeth  up, 
e  edifieth.  ®^  If  any  'one  think  that  he  knoweth  any 
le  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know :  but  if 


lis  of  Scripture  are  often 
by  the  union  of  two  ap- 
ontradictions. 

ir  cI^Xwv,  Acts  ZY.  20 ; 

phrase  conveys  the  same 

18  afterwards  expanded 

Terse  4. 

rcc.  The  absence  of  any 
is  to  be  explained  by  the 
m  of  the  interruption. 
owledge  of  which  ho 
I  not  secular  knowledge 
guished  from  Divine  or 
lal,  but  knowledge  of 
things  wUhout  love— - 
^  by  itself,  as  distin- 
from  knowledge  of  Di- 
igs  with  love.  Bengcl : 
I  tantum  dicit,  *  Omnia 
nt'  Amor  addit,  ^  Sed 
n  expodiunt.'  **  It  is  the 
trast  that  is  to  be  drawn 

at  length  in  Chap.  xiii. ; 
ere  he  is  led  to  speak  of 

by  insisting  on  the  su- 

of  active  usefulness  to 
ecstasies,  so  here  he  is 
3ak  of  it  by  insisting  on 
iority  of  that  love  which 
regard  to  the  consciences 
I,  over  that  knowledge 
ists  satisfied  in  its  own 
led  insight  into  the  folly 

of  human  superstition. 

**  Knowledge   such    as 

this  may  indeed  ex- 
I  enlarge  the  mind  ;  but 
mere  inflation,  as  of  a 
which  bursts   and  va- 


nishes away  (j^vaioX),  Love 
alone  succeeds  in  building  up 
an  edifice  {p\KoloyLu)y  tier  above 
tier,  solid  alike  in  its  superstruc- 
ture and  in  its  basis,  so  as  to  last 
for  ever.  "    Comp.  iii.  9. 

2.  As  pretended  "  wisdom  * 
{tro^ia)  was  the  chief  source  of 
the  factions  or  schisms  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  so  pretended 
"knowledge"  {yv^tno)  was  the 
chief  source  of  its  scandals  ;  and 
accordingly  he  still  proceeds  to 
enlarge  on  the  contrast  which  he 
had  set  forth  in  verse  1 :  "  And 
after  all,  knowledge  without  lovo 
is  no  real  knowledge  ;  if  there  be 
any  one  who  thinks  that  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  may  therefore  act  as  freely 
as  he  likes  about  the  empty  folly 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices,  he  ought 
to  remember  that  he  knows  no- 
thing yet,  in  this  life,  as  it  really 
requires  to  bo  known. 

ct  TiQ  ZoKti,  Compare,  for  the 
turn  of  the  expression.  Gal.  vi. 
3:  £1  yap  ZoKii  TiQ  tlvai  rt^  fArjZev  wk, 
i^piva-Karq.  iavTOV,  1  Tim.  vi.  3: 
€(  TiQ  iTtpolihaaKoktl ....  Tirvi^tti' 


rau 


ovirtiff  "  not  yet,"  i.  e.  "  not  in 
the  infirmities  of  this  mortal 
state. "  Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  : 
"wotr  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face : 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  I 
shall  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known." 

3.  "  If  any  one  love  Grod  "  (jov 
^tor).     From  the  lovo  of  man 
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rwv  elSoiXoduraiv  oTda/xei/  on  auSkv  sKSaiXoy   iy  xocfto),  xcu 

4  any  'one  love  God,  the  same  Is  known  by  Him.  As  touclung 
therefore  the  eating  of  °  things  ®  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
idols,  we   know  that  an   idol  is  nothing   in  the  world,  and 


— whichmustbe  thesenseof  ayaTij 
in  verse  1  (see  xiiL  1) — he  passes 
insensibly  in  verse  2  to  the  love 
of  God,  partly  because  God  is  the 
implied,  though   not   expressed, 
subject  of  the  previous  clause, 
partly  because   He  is   the  only 
worthy  and   adequate  object  of 
Christian  love.     (1)  For  the  con- 
nexion of  knowledge  and  love,  see 
1  John  i V.  7,  8  :  "  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  Grod,  and  know- 
eth   God ;   he   that  loveth   not, 
knoweth  not   God,   for   Grod  is 
love."     He  substitutes  "is  known 
of  Him,"  for  "knows  Him,"  to 
express  that  man  can,  in  this  life, 
hardly  be  said,  in  any  sense,  to 
know  God.     It  is  sufficient  to  be 
the  object    of   His   knowledge, 
which  in  itself  implies  that  we 
are  brought  into  so  close  a  rela- 
tion with  Him,  as  to  bo  the  object 
of  His  care  and  love,  and  ulti- 
mately, therefore,  to  know  Him. 
Bengel  :     "  Cognitionem    passi- 
vam  sequitur  cognitio  activ«a  (of. 
xiii.  12).      Egregia  metalcpsis — 
cognitus  est,  adeoque  cognovit." 
(2)  For  this  identification  of  God's 
knowledge  with  His  love,  com- 
pare Exod.  xxxiii.  17 :  "  thou  hast 
found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  thee  by  nameT     Also  John 
X.  3  :  **  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
namey  (3)  For  the  identification 
of  God's  knowledge  of  man  with 
man*s  knowledge  of  God,  comp. 
tiie  similar  blending  of  the  spirit 
of  man  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
Rom.  viii.  15,  16;   1  Cor.  ii.  11 ; 
also  John  x.  15,   "as  the  Father 


knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father;"  and  (4J  for  the  ge- 
neral turn  of  the  whole  expres- 
sion, as  implying  that  every  pirt 
of  our  redemption,  but  especially 
our  knowledge  of  God,  is  more 
properly  His  act  than  oon: 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "then  I  shiU 
know,  even  as  also  I  am  hnoum* 
(jcaObic  i'Ktyvii(TQriv)  ;  Gal.  i?.  9, 
"Now,  having  known  Grod,  or, 
rather,  having  been  knoum  by 
Him,"  PhiL  iii.  12  ;  "  K  I  may 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
am  apprehended(KareXfifi^fiv)^J 
Christ."  For  the  unexpected  sub- 
stitution of  one  thought  and  word 
for  another,  see  ix.  17,  x.  18. 

4.   oZy  resumes   the  sentence 
broken  off  at  fi  yy^tri^.   Compare 

trvvep^ofjiivwy  oZy,  xi.  20. 

ovoev  ti^utXoy  ky  Kotrya^*  The 
context  of  ov}i\q  ^£oc  and  the  po- 
sition oi  ky  KotT/Lup  would  lead  as 
to  take  ovhey  not  for  "  nihil,"  bat 
for  "  nullum,"  and  translate 
"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
idol  (i.  e.  a  pagan  divinity)  in 
the  universe."  But  as  the  word 
ticufXoy  (idol)  can  hardly  be  used 
in  this  abstract  sense  in  Greek 
any  more  than  in  English,  and  as 
in  X.  19  it  is  not  so  much  the 
non-existence  as  the  nothingness 
of  the  idol  which  is  asserted,  it  is 
on  the  whole  better  to  adopt  the 
more  common  interpretation,  **an 
idol  is  nothing,  —  has  no  strength 
and  no  meaning  in  any  pari  of 
the  universe ;  its  existence  is 
confined  to  the  mere  image  in 
the  temple,  and  has  no  further 
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ff};  ^ffo^*  ffi  [JLTi  elg'     ^xa)  yap  §1  'jrtp  eltrh  Xcyo* 
^ffo2    fffrff    cv    ovpay£    §tre    Itt)    ^7^^»    (otnrep    ffi<riv 


*  Ofl^  Irtpof. 


T1|J7I|J. 


tere  is  no  Hrod  but  One:  for  though  there  be  that 
ed  gods  whether  in  heaven  or  'on  earth,  as  there  be  gods 
and  lords  many,  'yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God   the 


6  elsewhere."  This  agrees 
9  use  of  the  word  in  the 
iS  a  translation  of  "  Eli- 
u  ^nothings,"  the  Hebrew 
r  mockery  for  the  false 
*n.  xcviL  7 ;  Hab.  ii.  18, 
See  also  Isa.  xlL  21,  and 
bbis»  as  quoted  on  this 
by  Wetstein. 
fn  ovSciC  -^coc  CI  fi^  elc. 
whatever  be  the  meaning 
>reYious  clause,  is  not  so 
a  addition  to  it,  as  an  ex- 
m  of  it,  which  is  further 
Bd  in  verse  5.  The  phrase 
1  from  the    Pentateuch, 

^or  although  it  be  granted 
the  heathen  phraseology 
jne^  in  different  parts  of 
verse,  to  be  found  many 
sar  the  name,  some  of 
9ome  of  Lords,  yet  with 
uis  it  is  not  so.  Thei/ 
ledge  but  One  to  whom 
B  of  God  is  properly  due, 
,  the  Universal  Father; 
e  alone  to  whom  the  title 
I  is  properly  due,  namely, 
IhrisL" 

lis  passage  the  actual  ex- 
of  the  heathen  divinities 
her  affirmed  nor  denied, 
;  in  obscurity.  lie  asserts 
lat  the  vast  hierarchy  of 
ies  which  met  their  ears 
»,  in  the  common  parlance 
itoms  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
I   from    the    heights    of 


Olympus  down  to  the  caves  and 
streams  of  Grecian  valleys,  im- 
posing as  it  might  be,  had  for 
Christians  no  practical  import- 
ance. They  had  but  one  Su- 
preme Source  and  Centre  of  the 
universe,  on  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  look,  not  as  a 
mere  name,  but  as  a  loving 
Father ;  and  with  Him,  One  Su- 
preme Controller  of  the  universe, 
no  dim  hero  of  distant  ages  or 
remote  influence  of  planetary 
regions,  but  Jesus  Christ,  living 
in  their  own  times,  almost  within 
their  own  knowledge.  The  hea- 
then dwelt  in  a  world  of  compli- 
cated shadows;  Christians  lived 
in  a  world  of  simple  realities. 

Xeyofieyot.  "  Called  by  the 
name  of  gods"  (see  2  Thess.  ii, 
4).  The  word  conveys  a  certain 
sense  of  unreality,  like  Xoyot,  \c- 
ycti',  in  Aristotle,  Ethics,  vii.  9, 
X.  9 :  "  mere  words.** 

"  In  heaven  or  on  earth ; " 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  al- 
luding to  the  supposed  habita- 
tions of  the  pagan  divinities; 
corresponding,  perhaps,  to  the 
usual  divisions  in  Greece  be- 
tween the  0eo(  'OXvfiTTioi  and  Geo) 
kTTiydovioiy  and  at  Rome  between 
the  Dii  majores  and  Dii  mi- 
nores. 

uKTwep  tlffiv  ^eo\  ttoWoi  koI  kv" 
pun  voWoL  The  stress  is  on 
TToXXoi,  "  manyP  "  If  there  are 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  gods, 
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tran^Pf  e^  o3  roc  xavra  xa)  rlfJLeTg  elg  aJrov,  xo)  fl^  xupio^ 
iri<roug  yjpttTTog^  hi  ou  ra  travra  xai  7i[jLug  oi  aurou.  'aXA 
otJx  «v  irao'iu  rj  yv&tng*  nvkg  Z\  ttJ  ^fruvrfiBla  ieog  aprt  tow 

Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  ''for  Him  ;  and  one  Lord 

7  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things  and  we  by  Him.     How- 

beit  there  is  not  in  'all  that  knowledge ;  'but  some  '^by  iater- 

course  with^  the  idol  unto  this  hour  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  'in 


as,  in  fact,  there  are  many  who 

do  80." 

Kvpioiy  "  lords,"  is  added,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  full  antithesis, 
in  the  next  verse,  of  cic  tcvpioc^ 
partly  to  exhaust  the  whole  no- 
menclature of  the  pagan  divini- 
ties, Kvpioc  being  the  Greek  cor- 
relative of  the  Syrian  **  Baal," 
which  is  the  usual  title  of  the 
false  divinities  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  also  may  have  refer- 
ence to  such  expressions  as  ''God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords " 
(Deut.  X.  17) ;  "  O  Lord  our  God, 
other  lords  besides  Thee  have  had 
dominion  over  us"  (Isai.  xxvi. 
13);  where  "Adonai" — usually 
employed  in  reference  to  Jeho- 
vah—  is  used  for  false  "lords," 
as  Kvpiog  here.  If  it  points  to 
anything  specific  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  it  would  be  to  the 
heroes  or  demi-gods,  such  as 
Hercules. 

6.  iifj'ivy  "  to  us,"  "  in  our  judg- 
ment as  Christians,  whatever 
others  may  hold." 

For  the  distinction  between  the 
ideas  of  "  Father  "  and  "  Lord," 
as  a})plied  respectively  to  God 
and  to  Christ,  compare  the  salu- 
tations of  all  the  Epistles,  and 
especially  xv.  24.  The  preposi- 
tions l^  and  cic,  as  applied  to  the 
Father,  in  contrast  with  cta,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  represent  the 


Father  as  the  original  source  and 
ultimate  object  of  aU  things, 
Christ  as  the  instrument  bj 
which  they  came  into  existence. 
See  John  i.  3 ;  Heb.  i.  2, 3 ;  CoL  i.  1& 
In  the  last  of  these  passages,  the 
expression  "for  Him"  (cic  auror), 
which  is  here  used  to  express  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  Father,  is 
there  applied  to  Christ  alone. 
In  Rom.  xi.  36,  all  three  are 
applied  equally  to  Grod. 

7.  Thus  far  St.  Paul  had  stated 
the  reasons  for  regarding  the  sa- 
crificial feasts  as  matters  of  indif* 
ference,  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  knowledge  which  all  Chris- 
tians might  be  supposed  to  have. 
Now  begins  the  antithesis  to  the 
sentence,  in  the  statement  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  question — the 
practical   difficulties,    instead  oi 
the  ideal  perfection  oftheChurcV^* 
inasmuch  as    the   knowledge    ^n 
yi'ut/Tic)   which    he  has  just  d^' 
scribed  as  properly  belonging     ^ 
all    Christians,   is   not   actual- ^^ 
found  in  all. 

Trj    (TvvTjdei^  .   .   .    rov    el^utX 
Lachmann*s  reading  of  avrrjdt 
which     is    supported    by    A. 
would  be    "  by   familiar    inte 
course."   But  it  may  have  been 
correction  of  trvveilljtrEi,    awti 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.     The    <riT, 
strange  use  of  the  word  awticr^' 
(TiQ  might  bo  explained   by  tL»^ 
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^  anto  idols ;  and  their  conscieDCC  being  weak  is  defiled. 
eat  '^will  not  commend  us'  to  God :  •^  neither  if  we  eat 
re  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat,  •^  are  we  the  worse. 


)*8  tarn  for  etymological 
tnt.  The  idea  of  **  know- 
under  various  expres- 
Mof  tllivatj  ^.,  runs 
1  tills  passage  (viii.  1,  2, 
),  12),  and  thus  the  com- 
wwtiiiiaiQ  might  be  used, 
ipjing  a  middle  position 
a  oar  words  ^'conscious- 
and  ^  conscience,"  some- 
I  tlie  sense  in  which  we 
\i  **  coHScums  guilt  or  in- 
B."  Thus  here  it  would 
xmscions  awe  of  the  idol," 
Pet.  ii.  19,  ^  a  conscious 
God,"  like  aidit^  in  clas- 
reek. 

he  order  of  the  words, 
ann,  with  B.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
ci#c  ^>f>7'^  between  awu^riaei 
V  lii^Xovy  the  Received 
with  A.  J.  places  it  be- 
tlZitXov  and  mc  iiduXoOvToy, 
rmer  is  probably  correct, 

*  so,  is  an  instance  of  the 
i  transposition  of  words 
often  breaks  up  the  order 
Paul's  sentences.  (See  note 
16  11.)  The  sense  would 
same  in  both  ;  **  eat  even 
present  moment" 

fHfc  oZea  would  more  pro- 
le  iLoBtvAy  ovrhtyf  and  pro- 
arises  from  the  Apo^tle*s 
cj  to  personify  all  the 
a  ho  describes,  atrdiyiic 
t  "  giving  way  to   temp- 

•  like  AiL-par^c,  but)  "  ill- 
sted,"  '^  not  attained  to 
iristian  strength."  Comp. 


Rom.  xiv.  1,  XV.  1 .  For  the  ge- 
neral idea  as  contrasted  with 
"  edification,"  or  "  perfection," 
see  Eph.  iv.  13—16. 

fioXvyerai,  **  is  defiled  by  the 
sense  of  sin,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  in  a  stronger 
conscience."  Comp.  rvrroKrecy  in 
verse  12. 

8.  fipvfia  2e  <•  r.  X.  *'  The 
whole  question  of  food  is  in  itself 
absolutely  indifferent"  This  is 
an  objection  to  the  scruples  just 
mentioned,  although  stated  so 
generally  as  to  meet  the  en- 
lightened objector  also,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  statement  about 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision 
in  vii.  19.  Compare  Matt  xv. 
17,  and  (apparently  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject)  1  Cor.  vi. 
13,  "  meats  for  the  belly  and 
the  belly  for  meats ; "  and  Rom. 
xiv.  17,  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink  ; "  where, 
as  here,  the  primary  thought  is 
that  there  is  no  religious  excel- 
lence in  abstaining  from  food. 
This  meaning  is  still  more 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  order 
of  lay  /i^  ^ayof/icr,  wepuraevofjLeyj 
and  eay  ^ayof/iev,  vfrrepovfieda,  in 
A«.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  which  Lach- 
mann  has  adopted  in  his  second 
edition,  against  A^  B.  which 
read  lay  firl  ^(xyfaf/icv,  vtrrepov- 
^tdaf  ot/rc  eay  ^ciyoi^cv  7rep«r- 
trevofjLiy, 

ov  irafrntrrfitrei,  "  will  not  bring 
us  near  to  God." 
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irp6(r9co[JL[JLa  yivrjTai  roTg  ^dtr^tyitnv^  ^®  iav  ydp  rig  fdj  [(r\] 
rov  g^ovra  yvtScnv  iv  u^ooTs^Blto  xaraxfiZ/Asvoy,  oJ;^2  ij  (rw&^yc 
(Tig  aurou  atr^Bvovg  ovrog  oixoSojitijdi^o'crai  elg  ro  rd  elowU- 
QuTOL  BirQUiv ;    ^^'^aToXXwrai  ydp  o  dtr^syeSv  iv  ry  tn)  yvma, 

9  But  'look  lest    by    any  means   this   'power  of  your's  be- 

10  come  a  stumblingblock  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any 
'one  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idols 
temple^  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  'edified 

11  to  eat  those  things  which  are  offered  'in  sacrifice'  to  idok? 
xjTor  *^he  that  is  weak  ^perishes  through  thy  knowledge  — *^the 


9.  /3XcVcrc  IL  "  But,  though 
you  have  this  liberty,  &c.,  be- 
ware." Here,  as  in  verses  1 — 6, 
the  objections,  though  appro- 
priated by  St.  Paul,  are  more  or 
less  understood  to  come  from  the 
Corinthians. 

c£ov(rta,  "  right,"  refers  to  the 
phrase  iravra  fioi  e^cori,  vi.  12. 

10.  i.y  ei^iuXei^  KaraKBtfuyoy, 
'^  enjoying  a  sacrificial  feast  in 
the  precincts  of  a  temple."  ci^ai- 
Xeloy  is  only  used  by  Jewish 
writers,  apparently  to  avoid  de- 
signating heathen  temples  by  the 
sacred  word  yao^,  used  to  express 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  (1 
Mace.  i.  47,  x.  83.)  It  is  a  kind 
of  parody  on  the  names  of  tem- 
ples as  derived  from  the  divi- 
nities to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated, Orjffiioyf  'llpatoi',  &c. 

KaTaKiifxeroy,  "lying,"  the  usual 
word  for  presence  at  a  feast, 
taken  from  the  practice  of  dining 
in  a  recumbent  posture. 

oiKocofirjOijatTaiy  which  else- 
where occurs  only  in  a  good 
sense,  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
with  a  kind  of  irony  :  "  lie  will 
have  made  an  advance,  but  in 
the  school,  not  of  good,  but  of 
evil."  Calvin :  "  ruinosa  aidifica- 
tio.'*    It  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in 


Malachi  iii.  15,  ^FouDoSd/iomcu 
iroiovrreg  &vofJicu  Comp.  Joi. 
Ant.  xvi.  6  :  tig  rovdeaiay  avrwr 
oi«:o^o/ia>K  avrovc* 

What  in  x.  14  is  condemned 
on  its  own  account^  is  here  con- 
demned only  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  that  being  the  point  d 
the  argument  with  which  alone 
the  Apostle  is  here  concerned; 
— **  He  will  have  been  built  np^ 
but  with  a  building  that  leads  to 
nothing." 

11.  atroWvrai  yap  6  iLodiviv 
ky  rn  vTi  yvwaity  6  a^cX^dc* 

The  sense  of  Lachmann's  read- 
ing is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  but  it  renders  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  mnch 
more  striking.  uTrdWurai,  for  aro- 
Xeiraty  expresses  more  strongly, 
not  "  will  perish,"  but  "  is  at  this 
momen  t  perishing."  yap  (A-  has 
oZy),  for  icai,  gives  the  reason  for 
a  suppressed  sentiment  of  grief 
at  the  sin  of  the  weaker  brother: 
"  [Alas,  that  it  should  be  so!  for 
then]  there  will  be  a  ruin  of  the 
weak-minded  man  by  means  of 
thy  enlightenment  The  sepa- 
ration of  fv  T^  yyaxrei  from  airv^' 
Xvraiy  to  which  it  belongs,  is  after 
the  Apostle's  usage  of  throwing 
the  important  word  out  of  iw 
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sig  Tobg  aSsX^ou^  xa)  Twrrovrsg  arirdiv  Tr^u  o'ui/s/Sijo'iv  dtrQe* 
vovtraPf  tig  ^parTov  ajut^apravere.  ^^Siotts^  si  ^pcSfxa  <rxavSa- 
Xf^si  rov  a^fX^oy  jxou,  oJ  jit^  ^ayoi  xpsa  elg  rov  aldiva^  tva 
/jLTi  rov  aSsX^oy  [jLOtj  o-xaySaXiVco. 

IS  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  But  when  je  sin  so  against 
the   brethren   and   wound  their  weak  conscience,  je   sin   a- 

19  gainst  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  'for  ever,  lest  I  make  mj  brother  to 
offend. 

'  Gr.  while  the  age  liuteth. 


natural  place  to  the  end  of  the 
aentence :  sec  ix.  10,  x.  27,  xv.  19. 
And  the  isolated  and  final  posi- 
tion thus  given  to  6  d^eX^c  gives 
m  pathetic  close  to  the  whole  sen- 
tence ;  **  that  weak-minded  man 
is  no  less  than  thy  Christian 
brother^  to  save  whom  Christ 
gave  Himself  up  to  death."  iv, 
for  iw\^  expresses  more  fuUj  that 
thia  knowledge  is  the  cause  of 
his  ruin.  For  the  contrast  thus 
exhibited  between  the  self-sacri* 
fice  of  our  Lord's  love  for  man, 
and  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
Corinthians'  knowledge,  compare 
(in  a  similar  context)  Rom.  xv. 
1 — 3  ;  •*  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. Let  every  one  of  us  please 
his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edi- 
fication ;  for  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself  J*  Comp.  also  chap. 
xi.  I. 

12.  rwrroiT'cc,  "  striking  a  con- 
science or  mind  already  weak." 


Bengel :  '^  Sicut  jumentum  las- 
sum  verbcribus  urgetur." 

€c(  X/9I0T0K  iifxapTayeT€f  COmp. 
Matt.  XXV.  40 :  *^  Inasmuch  as  je 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  Mj  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  MeJ* 

Kpioy  i.  e.  ^'  animal  food  of  any 
kind,"  in  allusion  to  the  extreme 
scruples  of  those  who,  from  fear 
of  the  meat  in  the  shambles  being 
sacrificial,  confined  themselves 
entirely  to  vegetable  food. 

£ic  Toy  aiwyOf  "for  ever,"  which 
in  other  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  is  usually  rendered  by  the 
plural,  etc  rove  aiuvacy  being  the 
literal  translation  of  D^'iy^.  The 
hyperbolical  character  of  the  ex- 
pression may  be  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  3. 

The  whole  argument  closely 
resembles  Rom.  xiv.  19 — 22, 
even  to  the  particular  phrases 
employed :  comp.  ^ufia,  oIko' 
^OfifjCi  f^ayeiy  Kpia^  trpoGKOfifiOf 
(Tirav^aX/^eruc,  dtrOeytiy  icardXve* 
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Fahaphrajbe  of  Chap.  YIIL  1 — 13. 

Your  argument  on  sacrificial  food  (though  implying  a  dis* 
proportioned  estimate  of  knowledge^  which,  compared  with  bv^i 
is  worthless,  whether  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  progress^ 
or  as  a  means  of  insight  into  things  divine)  is  on  the  whok 
correct,  Tlie  sacrificial  food  may  of  itself  be  lawfully  eaten; 
because  we,  as  Christians,  hnow  full  well  that  to  us  the  vast 
array  of  heathen  divinities  is  a  mere  illusion,  and  that  our 
only  religious  relations  are  those  in  which  we  stand  to  the  Father 
of  all,  and  to  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are,  however,  some  of  your  number  who,  not  having 
attained  to  this  belief,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  are  still  tossed  about  by  tlie  scruples  of  their 
Jewish  education,  and  still  when  they  eat  tlie  food  of  which  part 
has  been  offered  to  heathen  divinities,  regard  themselves  as  par- 
taking  in  an  idol  sacrifice,  and  with  an  inward  horror  of  the 
idol  in  wJiose  presence  they  conceive  themselves  to  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  matter  of  food  is  in  itself  absolutely  indifferent, 
and  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  no  one  is  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  it.  But  it  is  not  indifferent,  if,  by  the  exampk  of 
those  who  without  scruple  join  tlie  banquets  in  the  precincts  of 
an  idol  temple,  those  who  have  scruples  are  induced  to  do  the 
same,  that  being  a  sin  to  them  which  to  others  is  an  advance  in 
Christian  liberty,  and  thus  ruin  is  brought  on  those  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  our  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  to  save 
whom  from  this  very  ruin  Christ  denied  Himself  even  to 
death  on  the  cross.  He  lives  in  and  for  them  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  against  them,  but  against  Him,  that  you  offend; 
and  rather  than  incur  this  guilt,  rather  than  forsake  theex- 
ample  of  tender  love  which  He  has  exhibited,  I  will  never  think 
of  touching  a  morsel  offiesh,  if  I  think  that  thereby  I  should 
ensnare  to  sin  one  who  is  my  brother. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
passage,  but  especially  in  its  conclusion,  there  is,  if  not  a  direct  allu- 


xsiheea  (2  Mace.  yL  viL)  incurred  death  rather  than  violate 
law  by  eating  forbidden  food;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Paul  to  declare  that  he  would  incur  death  rather  than  offend 
fellow-ChristianB  hj  an  act  of  the  abstract  lawfulness  of 
ch  he  had  himself  no  doubt.  Such  a  delicacy  of  morality 
Mom  found  to  elicit  such  a  depth  of  enthusiasm ;  and  this 
oal  instance  of  its  application  involves  all  those  finer  feeU 
I  of  toleration  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience, 
D0t  unknown  in  heathen  times,  rare  even  in  Christian  times, 
most  rare  when  combined  with  a  firm  and  earnest  con- 
ioa  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

1  Matt  zvilL  6. 
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His  own  Exaicpls  of  Self-Deioal. 
IX.  1-X.  14. 

Tn£  concluding  yerse  of  Chap.  yiii.  with  the  present  Section 

which  springs  from  it^  is  an  illustration  and  example  of  that 

intense  sympathy  which  the  Apostle  elsewhere  (2  Cor.  xL  29) 

describes^  in  the  words,  "  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak? 

who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  ?  "     The  mention  of  the  lew 

of  the  weak-minded  Christian,  and  of  the  sin  thereby  committed 

ngainst  Christ  Himself,  rouses  him  from  the  impartial   calm 

with  which  he  has  hitherto  held  the  scales  of  the  contest  between 

the  over-scrupulous  and  over-indulgent  parties,  now  siding  with 

one,  and  now  with  the  other;  and  he  plunges  into  the  breach 

himself,  in  order  by  his  own  example  to  put  to  shame  the  cold 

and  tardy  reasonings  of  his  less  susceptible  followers.   But  as  he 

makes  this  sudden  change  from  the  second  to  the  first  person, 

as  he  turns  this  glance  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  life,  past, 

present,  and  future,  as  far  as   thought   could   reach  (eU  tot 

atwva),  he  feels  a  momentary  check,  from  the  recollection  that 

there  were  those  amongst  his  readers  who  would,  if  not  in  the 

particular   instance  of  which  he  is  speaking,  at  least  in  one 

closely  connected  with  it,  ascribe  his  self-denial,  not  to  its  real 

motive  of  Christian  love,  but  to   his  alleged  inferiority  to  the 

other  Apostles  of  Christ.     It  would  almost  appear  as  if  he  had 

properly  concluded  the  subject  at  viii.  13,  and  then  resumed 

it  from  this  new  point  of  view,  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  tidings 

from  Corinth,  informing  him  of  the  imputations  which  he  now 

proceeds  to  dispel. 

Of  all  St.  Paul's  acts  of  hiimiliation  and  self-devotion,  that 
which,  if  not  the  most  striking,  was  the  most  habitual,  and,  in  bis 
case,  the  most  peculiar,  was  his  maintaining  himself,  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  societies  which  he  converted,  but  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands  as  a  Cilician  tentmaker.  It  was  at  Corinth 
that  this  practice  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xviii.  3) ;  and 
from  the  stress  laid  upon  it  here  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  (xi* 
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7,  8,  9,  10 ;   m.  14—18),  it  would  seem  that  at  Corinlii  it 
attracted  most  attention,  and  was  most  constantly  practised, 
though  he  also  refers  to  it  as  his  well  known  custom  at  Thessa- 
lonica  (1  Thess.  iL  8—10;  2  Thess,  iii.  7—9),  and  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  zx.  34).  1     In  all  these  cases  it  is  introduced,  as  here, 
with   the  same  general  coflciousness  of  its  being  the  most 
obvious  instance  of  love  and  self-denial  to  which  he  could 
refer;  and  in  Acts  xz.  34,  35,  the  moral  deduced  from  it  is 
gimilar  to  that  enforced  in  this  passage :  "  That  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  help  the  weak."    But  this  example  would  lose  con- 
riderably  in  force,  if  it  were  asserted  that  he  had  no  right  to 
maintenance  from  the  Churches,  and  that  consequently  his  labour 
wms  the  result,  not  of  self-devotion,  but  of  necessity.     That  this 
was  asserted  is  clear,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
implied  ailment  in  1  Thess.  iL  1—6,  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  9;  and 
2  Cor.  xL  7 — 9,  xiL  16,  17,  where  he  vindicates  himself  (in  con* 
nezion  with  this  subject)  against  the  charge  of  ''covetous- 
naoB,"  declares  that  *'  he  might  have  been  burdensome  to  them, 
aa  an  apostle  of  Christ,"  that  he  took  nothing  from  them,  ''not 
because  he  had  not  the  power,"  and  that  they  thought  by  so 
doing  he  had  *^  committed  an  offence."     This  charge  seems  to 
have  been  one  out  of  the  systematic  series  of  attacks  levelled 
agiunst  him  by  the  Judaizing  Christians,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  their  great  antagonist  assume  the  same  lofly  position  in 
the  Church  as  was  occupied  by  the  original  Jewbh  Apostles  of 
Jerusalem.     One  mark  of  their  position  had  always  been  their 
maintenance,  at  the  Lord^s  command,  by  those  to  whom  they 
preached  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  Matt  x.  9, 10;  Luke  x.  7).    This 
right  of  maintenance  seems  to  have  been  so  habitually  claimed  by 
them,  that  its  abandonment  by  St.  Paul,  instead  of  awakening 
a  higher  admiration  for  his  apostolical  goodness,  roused  in  the 
auspicious  minds  of  his  enemies,  partly  doubts  of  his  apostolical 

1  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Apostle's  trade  of  tent-making,  see  Conj- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  51, 416.  Every 
Jew  learned  a  trade ;  that  of  making  tent-cloths  or  "  Cilicium  "  (the  name 
by  which  the  fabric  was  known  in  the  commerce  of  the  time)  was  most 
natural  to  the  Apostle,  as  a  native  of  Cilicia ;  and  at  Corinth,  the  great 
retort  of  travellers,  there  would  be  a  special  demand  for  them. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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dignity^  partly  doubts  of  bis  Christian  aboerity^  wbicb  were 
ready  to  burst  forth  the  moment  that  the  subject  of  his  self- 
support  was  mentioned*  In  illustration  of  this  opposition  may 
be  mentioned  the  jealousy  which,  on  this  very  same  ground,  was 
roused  against  Socrates  and  Plato  by  the  professed  sophists.' 

Such,  apparently,  were  the  recollections  which  crossed  the 
course  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  at  this  point  in  the  Epistle. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  scene  of  the  tentmaker^s  trade  at 
Corinth,  where  the  few  hours  of  leisure,  after  the  long  a^ 
guments  in  the  synagogue  and  iJie  market-place,  were  con- 
sumed with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  the  uncongenial  labour  of 
weaving  the  long  goats'  hair  of  his  native  hills  into  the  sack- 
cloth or  the  tent-cover,  for  the  Greek  fisherman  or  wandering 
Arab.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  dogged  stupidity,  or  the 
implacable  animosity  of  his  adversaries,  who  were  ready,  with 
their  cold  insinuations,  to  contrast,  as  they  supposed,  the  enforced 
meanness  and  degradation  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  with  the  consdoiu 
dignity  and  repose  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  or  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  their  legitimate  representatives  at  Corinth.  To 
set  forth  this  voluntary  abnegation  of  a  right,  and  to  assert  the 
right  itself,  is  accordingly  the  twofold  object  of  iJiIs  JUgres- 
sion.  But  as  the  abnegation  could  not  be  shown  to  be  volun- 
tary until  the  right  which  had  thus  been  questioned  was 
vindicated,  what  would  else  have  been  the  natural  order  is 
inverted ;  and  he  breaks  off  from  the  triumphant  assertion  of 
his  self-denial  in  viii.  13,  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  Ju- 
daizcrs,  who,  by  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle, 
had  become  so  rampant  as  to  claim  his  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion, but  who,  in  this  Epistle,  are  noticed  here  alone. 

'  See  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  482,  483. 
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TOP  xvpioy  TfMMP  iw^xa ;  ot!  ro  Ipyw  jxoti  6jxs7|^  itrri  iv  xuplip ; 

^Am    I   not   free?   am   I   not  an  apostle'?   have  I  not 
seen  JesuB  ^  our  Lord  ?  are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  ? 


1.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
Lachmann's  text,  '^  Am  I  not  free? 
am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?"  b  not  only 
that  of  the  most  ancient  MSS« 
bai  is  also  in  conformity  with  the 
sense.  His  freedom  and  not  his 
Apostleship  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  the  special  oc- 
casion of  the  digression.  ^  Am 
I  not  free  to  eat  or  not  to  eat  ? 
Tesy  and  am  I  not  free  from  the 
necessity  of  working  with  my 
own  handsy  like  a  slave  ?  "  (Comp. 
verse  19,  where  this  is  the  force 
of  cXcv6cfwc.)  From  this  he  in- 
stantly proceeds  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  Apostleship  on  which 
this  freedom  was  grounded ;  and 
from  this  again  to  the  two  chief 
XIm  signs    of   Apostleship ; 

Apostle*s  namely,  Ist,  the  sight 
authoritj.  of  the  Lord ;  2nd,  the 
practical  effects  of  his  teaching. 
Tlie  first  of  these  signs  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  regarded 
as  necessary  to  constitute  an 
Apostle.  What  the  vision  of 
God  had  been  to  the  older  pro- 
phets, that  the  sight  of  Christ, 
especially  of  Christ  risen  from  the 
grave,  had  been  to  the  Apostles. 
See  Acts  L  22.  Intercourse 
with  the  Lord  had  invested  the 
Twelve  with  their  original  au- 
thority;  the  alleged  absence  of 
such  intercourse  in  the  case  of 
St  Paul,  therefore,  was  urged 
against  his  claims  to  the  Apostle- 
ship.   Compare  2  Cor.  v.  16;  and 


also  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(xvii.  19),  which  express  openly 
what  we  gather  from  these  pas- 
sages by  implication.  To  this 
charge  he  opposes  his  assertion 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  Juu 
seen  the  Lord.  The  passage  does 
not  necessarily  limit  the  appear- 
ance to  one  occasion,  and  may 
include  some  of  those  visions 
which  are  mentioned  in  2  Cor. 
xii  1^4;  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17. 
But,  when  compared  with  1  Cor. 
XV.  8,  it  points  chiefly  to  the  oc- 
currence at  his  conversion,  Acts 
ix.  4,  in  which,  according  to  these 
and  other  intimations  ^Acts  ix. 
17,  xxvi.  16,  xxii.  14, 15),  though 
not  according  to  the  direct  nar- 
rative of  the  Acts  (which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  understates  rather 
than  overstates  what  we  learn 
from  St.  Paul),  there  was  a  visible 
manifestation  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  second  sign  of  Apostle- 
ship, which  corresponds  to  what 
is  elsewhere  termed  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  blends  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  something  of 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Co- 
rinthians themselves  :  ''  Tou  are 
the  last  men  who  ought  to  have 
questioned  the  authority,  of  the 
genuineness  of  which  you  are 
yourselves  the  most  striking 
proof."  For  similar  expressions 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  comp. 
2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3,  xii.  12.  Bengel : 
''  Ex  ecclesia  fidclium  argumen- 
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VIBST  EFI8TLE :  CHAP.  IX.  3—7. 


(T^payig  *jttot/  t?)^  OTrotTToTirig   bfUig  i<rr\  iv  xvpiio.     ^ij  cjxij 
ytivaTxa  TrspiiyuVf  cig  xa)  oi  Xoitoi  aToo'roXoi  xa)  oi  oOfX^oi 


*   T^f  ^/l?'  ^  fUW  T^f. 


^  offny  loTi. 


2  If  I  be  not   an   apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to 
you:   for  the  seal  of  mine  npostleslup  are  ye  in   the   Lord. 

3  Mine  answer  to  them  that  'judge  me  by  questioning'  is  this. 
4,5 Have  we   not  power   to  eat  and  to  drink?     Have   we  not 

power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  'the  other 


tum  Bumi  potest  pro  veritate 
evaDgelii  et  religionis  Chris- 
tianse."  Compare  Coleridge's 
saying,  '*  The  two  great  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are 
Christianity  and  Christendom/* 

''In  the  Lord**  (cv  Kvpif>)  both 
in  verse  1  and  2  applies  to  the 
whole  sentence,  expressing  as  if 
unconsciously  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  moved  and  lived.  Com- 
pare vii.  39. 

2.  Compare  iv.  15. 
c^pay/c,  seal — "  attestation." 

3.  cnroXoyiay  "defence,"  as  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

nyaKpi(riQy  examination,"  as  by 
magistrat<?s  at  atrial,  sec  Acts  iv. 
9,  xxiv.  8,  xxviii.  18;  Lukexxiii. 
14.  Here  we  see  a  direct  allusion 
to  his  antagonists. 

avrrj,  namely,  what  he  has  just 
said ;  "  This  contains  all  my  de- 
fence. 1  have  no  more  to  add 
to  it." 

4.  fit)  ovt:  typyiv,  "  Surely  we 
are  not  without  power,"  &c. 

ilovaiav,  "the  right,"  or  "li- 
berty." Comp.  viii.  9 ;  also  vi.  12. 

(ftaytly  Kai  TrifTr,  "  to  eat  and 
to  drink,"  /.  e,  "  to  be  maintained 
at  the  public  cost"  Compare 
the  use  of  the  word  rpo^p}}  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  for  the  support  or 
pay  of  soldiers. 


5.  iL^ek^rfy  yvyaiKOj  **^  Chris- 
tian woman  as  a  wife,  also  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost" 

The  fact  of  these  women  ac- 
companying their  husbands  on 
their  journeys  may  be  expluned 
by  the  necessity  of  females  to 
gain  access  to  and  to  baptise  die 
female  converts  in  Greece  and 
other  oriental  countries ;  the  same 
necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the 
order  of  Deaconesses.  Marriage 
The  notion  of  some  of  of  the 
the  Fathers,  that  the  ApoBUes. 
women  here  alluded  to  were  not 
wives,  but  companions,  like  those 
who  attended  Christ  in  the  Gros- 
pels,  is  untenable.  The  word 
yvydlica  would  in  that  case  \^ 
superfluous,  and  the  argument 
requires  that  they  shall  be  re- 
garded, not  as  maintiuning  the 
Apostles  (like  the  women  in 
Luke  viii.  2,  3),  but  as  being 
maintained  along  with  them, 
which  could  only  apply  to  their 
wives.  This  misunderstanding 
of  the  passage  either  originate 
or  confirmed  the  institution  of 
women  called  d^cX^a/,  cvveie- 
aKTaty  or  ayairtfTai,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  abuses 
springing  from  it^  was  abolished 
by  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 

Two  facts  are  here   implied: 
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xors;    Tig  ^urtvu    ajtt?rsXa>va   xoi  ^roy   xapirov  airou  oux 
iirSieti  ^rlg  iroifutipu  to/jxsojv  xai  sx  rou  yoKaxrog  rS)^  toi- 


Ik  raS  Kopvov, 


^  The  hiatiu  in  C.  which  b^an  at  vii.  IS,  ends  here. 

«  "H  ris. 


6apo6tlc8  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Kephas?  or 
/  onlj  and  Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to  forbear  working  ? 

7  Who  ^oeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges?  who 
planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  ®^  who 
feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth   not  of  the   milk  of  the  flock? 


Isty  Thai  Paul  was  unmarried, 
which  agrees  with  vii  7 ;  2nd, 
That  the  Apostles  generally  were 
married,  which  agrees  with  the 
oommon  tradition  respecting  all 
of  them  but  St  John,     f eter 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
mttntioned  especially,   as    being 
those  most  esteemed  by  the  Jew- 
ish party,  at  whom  the  Apostle 
here    glances, —  Peter,    as    the 
head  of  the  Jewish  Church;  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  closely 
connected    by    earthly    lineage 
with  our  Lord,  and  one  of  them 
probably  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  JerusaleuL    That  Peter  was 
married  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  his  mother-in-law,  Matt  yiii. 
14;  Mark  L  30;  Luke  iv.  38; 
wiUi  the  (doubtful)  allusion  to 
his   wife  in  1  Pet  ▼.  13 ;    and 
with  the  traditions  about  his  wife 
and    children    in    ClenL   Alex. 
Stromat  vii.  52,  63.    Her  name 
was  said  to  be  Concordia  or  Per- 
petaa.     (Grabe  ad  Spicil.  Patr. 
L  p.  330.)     The  statement  that 
•*  the  brethren  of  the  Lord"  were 
married  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  the  grandsons  of  Jude  (Euseb. 
H.  £.  iiL  20) ;  but  throws  some 
donbt  over  the  common  tradition 
which    represents  the    chief  of 
them,  James  the  Just,  as  single. 
(Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  Ixxriii.  14.) 


This  is  the  only  mention  of 
Barnabas  in  conjunction  with 
St  Paul,  since  the  date  of  the 
quarrel,  in  Acts  xy.  39. 

7,  8.  He  now  proceeds  to  de- 
fend his  right,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  Ihe  case,  partly  from 
the  Old  Testament 

First,  The  analogy  of  other  oc- 
cupations. He  selects  three :  the 
soldier  in  the  Roman  armies  al- 
ways receives  his  regular  pay ; 
the  owner  of  a  vineyard  eats  of 
the  grapes  of  his  own  vineyard ; 
the  shepherd  is  supported  by  the 
milk  of  the  flocks  which  he  tends. 
The  example  from  the  army,  like 
most  of  the  military  expressions 
in  the  Epistles,  is  true  only  of 
the  later  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  when  the  voluntary  ser- 
vice and  mixed  pursuits  of  the 
ancient  soldiers  (comp.  Thucyd. 
vi.  31 ;  Liv.  v.  8)  were  super- 
seded by  the  regular  profession 
of  a  standing  army. 

trrpartveTai,  *'  serves  in  the  ar- 
my."   Comp.  Luke  iii.  14. 

6\l/utyiaf  "  pay,"  ^^  stipendiaJ^ 

i^vTtvEi  6.fjiir€\wya  refers  (as 
appears  from  Matt  xxi.  33)  to 
the  vintage  of  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard.  &^ire\utv  is  (not  "a 
vine,"  but)  a  "  vineyard. 

IK  Tov  yaXaicToc,  L  e,  "  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  milk," 
3 
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v6[JLog  raura  ^  ou  Xf yei ;  ^  iv  yap  rep  ^  Man/erf co^  yojxcp  yfyparra-.^ 

8 ■'Speak  I  these  things  as  a  man?   or  saith  not  the  Law  th^a 
9  same  also  ?    For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  **  thou  shaL^ 


or  ''from  the  food  made  out  of 
the  milk.'*  For  a  similar  juxta- 
position of  soldiers  and  labourers, 
see  2  Tim.  u,  4 — 6. 

Secondly,  The  sanction  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  oouTeyed  in 
the  command  to  allow  the  ox  to 
eat  the  com  which  it  was  em- 
ployed in  treading,  Deut  xxy. 
4.  It  is  remarlubble  that  the 
Apostle  should  rest  his  argument 
on  a  text  apparently  so  remote 
from  his  object,  especially  as  its 
immediate  context,  Deut.  xxir. 
19 — 22,  contains  commands  re- 
lative  to  gleaning,  which  directly 
confirm  his  preyious  position. 
But  (1)  the  moral  and  general 
character  of  the  preceding  con- 
text might  appear  to  justify  its 
extension  to  the  whole  passage  ; 
and,  (2)  there  was  an  apposite- 
ness  in  the  selection  of  this  com- 
mand, partly  as  an  introduction 
to  the  metaphor  of  thrashing  and 
sewing  which  follows  in  the 
next  verse,  partly  from  the  pro- 
verbial character  of  the  precept, 
which  occasions  its  introduction 
in  a  similar  context  in  1  Tim.  v. 
1 8.  Compare  the  quotations  from 
Ex.  iii.  6,  and  1  Kings  xix.  6, 
in  Mark  xii.  26,  and  Luke  xx. 
37 ;  and  in  Rom.  xi.  2 ;  under  the 
names  of  *'  the  bush,"  and  of 
"  Elijah." 

8.  icara  ArOpw^rov,  t.  e.  "  merely 
by  human  motives,"  or  "in  hu- 
man language." 

raura,  "  these  things,"  t.  e.  "  the 
substance  of  what  has  just  been 
said,"  in  verse  7. 

9.  aXoayraj  ci^cr  by  treading 


with  its  hoofs^  or  by  dragging 
threshing-machine.     The  hum^^ 
nity  of  the  Jewish  law  was  S^u 
this,  as  in  many  instances,  dxm- 
tingnished  from  that  of  Grent&l^ 
nations.    (See  Michaelis  on  the 
Mosaic  Law,  iii.  §  130.)     C!om- 
pare  the  well-known  Egyptisn 
inscription  in  the  tombs  of  Ef 
Kab  or  Eilithyia ;  and  the  Greek 
proverb  for  plen^  which  cannot 
be  enjoyed,  fiovc  Iwl  vtapf  ("the 
ox  on  the  heap  of  com  "). 

M^  tUv  fioQy  fuket  rf  ^if,  k.tX 
**  The  real  purport  of  this  pia- 
sage  to  us  is,  not  the  care  for 
oxen,  but  the  lesson  of  humanitj 
to  men."  Comp.  Philo,  de  (Mb- 
rentibus,  p.  251:  ^The  !«« 
speaks  not  m  behalf  of  ereatares 
without  reason,  but  in  behalf  of 
those  which  have  sense  and  rea- 
son." See  a  similar  quotatioD 
from  Rabbi  Manahem  on  Deat 
xxii.  6,  in  Heydenreich. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances where  the  lesson  which 
is  regarded  as  subordinate  is  de- 
nied altogether,  as  in  Hos.  vL  6, 
"  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,"  andEzek.  xx.  25,  **I 
gave  them  statutes  which  were 
not  good." 

yap  gives  the  reason  for  the 
implied  assertion :  ''  Jn  conse- 
quence of  our  wants  the  law 
speaks,  for  it  is  written,"  &c 

By  *^  us "  he  means  not  the 
Apostles,  but  men  generally;  and 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
relates,  not  to  the  spiritual,  bat 
to  the  literal  harvest ;  viz.  that 
the  example  of  the  ox  justifies 
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^i/EUDCTfi^  fieXh  aXo&yro.     jx^  r&v  ^o&v  juiXci  rco  dsco, 

iXx/Si  0  aptn-pUov  aporp^av^  xoti  o  aXocoy^  ct  fXTri^i 
li§Ti)^Biv.  ^^fi  >]jcu7i;  6fuy  rcL  TVit^fiarixa  itnnipa^ 
ItiyoL  €1  iJjxsTj^  tijiA&y  ra  trapxixa  ^ipitro/JLtui  ^^ci  aXXoi 
^ufiMV    i^ouirlag  jE4src^ouo-iy,  ou  jxaXXov    ^ijctsTj^ ;    aXX  * 

hi^  iTUrfli  i^cUffc.      ^  Tiff  ikwtSot  airov  lurixw,  h^  ikwiZi,    •i^auatas  biMV, 

mazzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.*' 
h  Ghxl  take  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for 
aakes?  For  our  sakes  no  doubt  it  'was  written,  'because 
ihat  plouffheth  'ought  to'  plough  in  hope,  and  he  that 
aheth  ^in  hope  of  partaking/  If  toe  'sowed  unto  you  spiritual 
gs,  18  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ? 
ithers  be  partakers  of  thb  power  over  you,  are  not  we 
er  ?   Nerertheless  we  'did  not  use'  this  power ;  but  'we  bear 


practice  of  rewarding  the 
■rer  by  a  share  in  the  fruits 
a  eartli,  which  he  has  helped 
■oduoe.  Bat  the  imagery  of 
ileral  harvest  naturally  sng- 
\  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
est ;  and  in  the  next  verse, 
ipiritual  alone  is  spoken  of. 
l  Lachmann*s  text,  iir'  cXir/^i 
MrixiiVf  instead  of  r^c  c\?ri2oc 
{y*  cXirc^i,  avoids  the  double 
nlty  of  the  meaning  of  r^c 
Socy  and  the  position  of  c«* 
\u  Yet  on  this  account  it 
ispicious,  and  the  common 
Ing  (I>».  K  J.  K.)  might  be 
fted ;  r^c  iKirilo^  being  used 
lie  ^ fruit  of  his  life;"  and 
\!wili  being  at  the  end  of  the 
nice,  because  the  previous 
Xwili  prevented  its  insertion 
lie  beginning.  For  similar 
ipositions  compare  viiL  11, 
r,  XV.  19. 

le  mention  of  the  figures  of 
^hing  and  thrashing  bring 
to  that  of  sowing  and  reap- 
which  here,  as  in  Hos.  viii. 
JaL  vi  7,  8 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6, 
ess  the  ideas  of  retribution 
reward  (compare  Koran  ii. 


263).  This  brings  him  to  the 
personal  conclusion  of  his  ar- 
gument; that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  mere  feelings  of 
gratitude,  he  who  had  con-> 
ferred  upon  them  such  spiritual 
gifts  (ja  iri'cv/iarcira)  might  expect 
in  return  the  support  of  outward 
life;  especially  when  they  con- 
ceded it  in  the  case  of  others, 
who  were  not,  as  he  was,  the 
founders  of  their  Church.  For 
the  gifts,  comp.  xii.  1,  xiv.  1,  and 
Rom.  i.  11. 

The  fact  that  other  teachers, 
and  those  of  the  Jewish  party, 
were  maintained  by  the  Corin- 
thian Christians,  is  implied  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  20 :  «  Ye  suffer  if  a 
man  devour  you^  if  a  man  tctke 
of  your 

11.  i/fccic  vyTiv ,  .  .  .  ^/leic  v\kiaVy 

are  all  emphatic.  "If  we  for 
you  sowed  a  spiritual  seed,  ought 
not  you  for  us  to  give  a  carnal 
harvest?"  Lachmann  and  the 
Received  Text  (with  A.  B.  K.) 
read  dtpitroiJieyy  Tischendorf  (with 
C.  D.  E.  F.  G;  J.)  Qipiaw^ty. 

12.  r^c    vfiGtv    i^ovtriu^,    **  the 

right  over  yon,"  compare  Matt.  x. 
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FIRST  EPISTLE :  CHAP.  IX.  18—15. 


•  iyKom^p  TiWL 


^  vyKNTcSpc^rrff. 


13  all  things^  lest  we  should  binder  the  gospel  of  CbnBt.  Do 
ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  'the  things  of  the 
temple    live    of    the    temple  ?  —  they    which    wait   at  the 


1;  John  xvii.  2,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  rather  in  the  sense 
of  "  power.** 

aXX*    olfK    cxpiytra/icOa.       Here 

comes  the  antithesis  to  the  whole 
of  the  previous  argument.  *'  Such 
was  our  right,  but  we  did  not  use 
it;  nay,  rather  than  ase  it  we 
endure  all  manner  of  privations, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
which  might  be  raised  by  the 
charge  of  interested  motives." 
(Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  3—10.) 

For  trriyofitv  see  on  xiii.  7. 

13.  At  this  point  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  at  last  about 
to  embark  on  the  main  subject 
of  this  Chapter, — the  example  of 
his  own  self-denial.  But  in  the 
very  next  verse  ho  seems  to 
recommence  his  argument  from 
the  beginning ;  first  repeating  his 
right  in  verses  13,  14,  and  then 
reasserting  in  verse  15,  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  here,  his 
determination  not  to  use  it.  That 
there  is  a  pause,  or  break  at  the 
end  of  verse  12,  is  further  indi- 
cated: (1)  By  the  use  of  the 
word  typai^a  in  verse  15,  which, 
though  it  can  bo  used  of  the 
Epistle  on  which  the  writer  is 
engaged,  can  only  be  naturally 
explained  by  some  such  suspen- 
sion in  the  argument.  Comp.  note 
on  V.  9.  (2)  By  the  phrase  ovk 
viCiiTiy  which,  taken  in  conjunc- 


tion with  its  repetition  in  vene 
24,  implies  that,  in  the  practiol 
application  of  this  argument,  he 
addresses  himself  first  to  tbe 
Jewish  converts,  with  an  appeil 
to  Jewish  customs  (13—23); 
secondly,  to  Grentile  converts  with 
an  appeal  to  Gentile  castoms 
(24-27).  A  similar  distinctioo 
of  argument^  as  addressed  chiefly 
to  Jews  or  to  Gentiles^  and  eifih 
division  marked  by  the  bum 
words  at  the  commencement,  i> 
in  Rom.  vi.  3^14,  16—23. 

He  begins,  then,  with  urging 
his  example  on  the  more  Jewish 
of  his  converts ;  but  as  these 
were  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  led  away  by  the  temptation 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and 
were  also  those  who  most  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  his  self- 
denial,  he  addresses  them  by 
reiterating  his  right  to  a  mun- 
tenance,  and  founding  it  on 
sanctions  which  they  could  not 
question. 

The  particular  form  of  the 
argument  probably  alludes  to  hia 
own  especial  right :  "  You  may 
deny  that  I  am  an  Apostle,  jon 
cannot  deny  that  I  preach  the 
Gospel."  He  had  spoken,  in  verse 
12,  of  his  anxiety  to  remove 
every  obstacle  from  the  progress 
of  "  the  Gospel ;"  the  exulting 
strain  of  Isa.  Hi.  7,  "  the  feet  of 
them   that  preach  the  Gospel" 
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Tijpicp  (TujCAjXffp/^ovrai.  ^^oiiroog  xa)  o  x6piog  hira^gy 
tiayyiT^iov  KarayyiWownv  ix  rod  8uayye\lou  l^jlv 
il  ou  xi^pr^fJLOU  o6Ssyi  rourcov.  oux  iypa^/a  i\  raSro, 
tog  yimr^TOU  iv  ifJLoi  *  xaXov  yap  jxoi  jctaXXoy  aTodaygTv, 

ire  partakers  with  the  altar.  Even  so  'the  Lord 
ed  that  they  which  ''procldm  the  gospel  should  live 
gospel :  but  /  have  used  none  of  these  things, 
r  'did  I  write  these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto 
T  it  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than  ^'my  'boasting :    no 


BoDL  xii.  15\  seems  to 
mind;  and  on  the  men- 

that  word,  he  stops  to 
le  additional  plea  which 
d  give  him  for  claiming 
trt:  ''What  the  Temple 

the  Old  Dispensation, 
be  Grospel  is  to  the 
• .  ^  Ab  under  the  Jew- 
tern  it  was  the  highest 
to  minister  to  the  altar, 
the  highest  honour  is  to 
the  GU)6pel ;  and  as  those 
ivote  themselves  to  the 
received  their  sustenance 
le  countless  gifts  which 
fought  to  the  Temple, 
)  countless  victims  laid 
le  altar,  so  the  appoint- 
'  the  Lord  Himself  when 
li  (Matt.  z.  10,  Luke  x. 
red  to  those  who  go  from 

to  country,  announcing 
i  tidings  of  His  appear- 

maintenance  from  those 
ard  them."  Thus,  this 
ur  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
applied  to  the  proclama- 
"the  Gospel"  in  Rom. 

c  c  p  o  V  pyovvra  to  tvayy, 
I  support  of  the  priests, 
ab.  xviii.  8 ;  Deut  xviii. 
Ant.  iv.  4. 

tadai  is  used  in  the  Old 
mt  sense  of  '*  sacrifice," 

V  ccfwv,    ''the  Temple." 


(Comp.  the  speech  of  the  Zealots 
in  Jos.  B.  Jud.y.  xiii.  6 :  Id  rovq  r^ 
vaSk  iTTpartvofiiyovs  Ik  tov  raov 
rpi^etrOai,)  The  present  tense 
indicates  that  he  aUudes  to  the 
still  existing  practice. 

Each  of  these  arguments  would 
have  especial  weight  with  Jewish 
Christians,  the  first,  as  derived 
from  their  own  institutions ;  the 
second,  as  an  express  precept  of 
our  Lord  to  the  tfewish  Apostles 
-  in  Palestine. 

13.  irapc^f)cvovrec»  see  vii.  35. 

15.  "  But  I  have  used  none 
of  these  things,  /[emphatically], 
whatever  others  may  have  re- 
ceived (see  verse  12),  have  ab- 
stained from  pressing  my  right 
(ice)(pi7/iai  referring  to  expfjffafieOoj 
verse  12);  nor  did  I  lay  before 
you  the  statement  of  my  right  (as 
contained  in  verses  1 — 12)  with  a 
view  of  claiming  or  enforcing  it ; 
for  I  had  rather  die  than  abandon 
the  chief  boast  of  ray  life."  (For 
the  vehemence  of  the  expression, 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

The  above  is  the  general  sense ; 
the  details  of  the  last  words  de- 
pend on  the  variations  of  read- 
ing. 

(1)  Ka\6y  yap  /loi  fidWov  airo- 
Oaveiy,  rj  to  Kav^rffia  fxov  lya  rcc 
K£yw(ry  (Rec.  Text  with  K.).  («- 
yuttreiy  A  B.  C.  D.) 

The  violent  inversion  of  the 
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ri  TO  xa(ij(yifJLa  jxoti*  ^oiS^}^  XBvanru.  ^lav  yap  ^HtyytTJX/f' 
[laij  oifx  stmtf  [jloi  xatip^jcta*  avayxij  yap  jeaoi  hrUsirou* 
**o?iai  yap  [xol  itrriVj  iav  [iri  suayysTiltrmfMMi.     ^^ffi  yap  ixait 


*  Tm  ris  KCMMTp. 


^  o&fld  Sif  /«M  . . .  tUe/ytXtCmfuu, 


16  one  shall  make  it  void.     For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I 
have  nothing  to  '^boast  of:  for  necessity  is  l^d  upon  me ;  yeaj 

17  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospeL      For  if  I  do 


words  in  the  second  clause  is 
the  chief  objection  to  this,  which 
is  the  received  reading,  tva  ire- 
yu)ffT^  ^  the  infinitive  KBydtrai^ 
which  has,  according  to  the  usage 
of  modem  Greek  (va  Ktywaji), 
superseded  the  old  infinitive. 

(2)  KaXov  yap  fioi  uaXXov  dxc- 
Oayeiyy  ij  to  Kav-^r^^a  fiov,  ov3e(C 
Keyuttnt,  A.  B.  D.  A.  adds  fc^ 
after  ovheiCj  and  reads  KaiytHtret^ 
which  is  (according  to  the  modem 
pronunciation),  only  a  misspelling 
of  Keytotru,  F.  6.  read  r<c  Ktyuiffet 
without  ivay  which,  according  to 
the  punctuation,  would  suit  the 
sense  of  either  reading.  **  It  is 
better  that  I  should  die  than  that 
my  boast  [sliould  die] ;  no  one 
shall  overthrow  it"  To  this  the 
objection  is :  (a)  the  harshness  of 
supplyin":  awodayely  to  to  jcau- 
X^tf^^-  (^)  the  use  of  /xoi  instead 
of  ifwly  if  an  antithesis  were  in- 
tended between  himself  and  his 
boast.  The  harshness,  however, 
of  this  is  obviated  if  we  may 
suppose  an  anacoluthon  occa- 
sioned by  his  fervour :  "  I  had 
rather  die  than  that  my  boast " 
(lie  was  going  to  say)  "  shall 
come  to  nothing  ;"  but  ho  turns 
with  horror  from  the  thought-, 
and  breaks  out  into  the  triumph- 
ant assertion :  "  No  one  will  bo 
able  to  make  it  void." 

(3)  yti  TO  KiivxnyLii  /uov,  a  con- 
jecture of  Lachmann's  in  his  first 
edition.  "I  protest  by  my  boast ; 
no    one    shall    overthrow    it;" 


which  suits  the  meaning,  and 
forms  a  natural  introduction  to 
ovZfXq  K£vti<nt,  and  would  be  jns- 
tified  by  i^^  n)v  vfuripay  jcavxif^i 
XV.  31.  But  the  sense  of  either 
of  the  existing  readings  is  soffi* 
ciently  good  to  render  any  con- 
jectural emendation  needless. 

16, 17. ''  In  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel I  do  but  discharge  a  datf.'' 
The  connexion  seems  to  be :  **  I 
must  retain  the  boast "  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  merit)  "  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  without  remnnenr 
tion :  else  I  should  have  no  boi8t» 
or  merit  of  which  to  boast  Va 
preaching  of  the  Grospel  is  in 
itself  no  merit,  but  an  irresistible 
necessity,  a  bounden  duty  which 
if  I  do  perform  I  have  no  praise, 
but  which  if  I  do  not  perform  I 
am  denounced  with  the  woe  of 
the  Divine  judgment ;  for  it  i> 
only  if  I  do  it  with  a  willing 
heart  (as  I  do)  that  I  can  cUiiA 
a  reward ;  if  I  do  it  unwillinglf) 
I  am  merely  like  the  slave  in 
charge  of  the  household,  who 
has  no  thanks  for  his  services* 
This  sense   must,  however,  be 
qualified  by   the   peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  Apostle*s  argU' 
ment.    He  seems  to  state,  not 
merely  that "  preaching  the  Goe- 
pel  with    a    maintenance,"  bu* 
"  preaching  the  Grospel  at  all,' 
precluded  boasting.     The  argu- 
ment^  drawn   out   fully,   woull 
have  required  that  fioyoy  or  some 
similar  expression  should  hare 
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^rig  oSy  /jLoi  icriv  o  [Ji,i<rS6g ;  iva  eiaTyeXi^ojEtsvo^  oSa- 

ig  willingly,  I  have  a  reward :  but  if  ngainst  mj  will,  ''I 
en  entrusted  with  a  stewardship/  What  ^then  is  my  re* 
That  when  I  preach  the  gospel  I  may  make  the  gospel  ^^ 


Ided  to  evayyeX/fw/iaf. 
itradiction  is  occasioned 
Jen  transition  of  thought, 
i  in  the  Apostle's  style, 
cially  characteristic  of 
I  he  speaks,  as  here,  of 
igj*  He  can  hardly  men- 
boast*'  without  instantly 

1  it.  Comp.  Rom.  ir.  2 
SpaitfL  .  •  •  e^^et  Kav^tifjutf 
rpoc  Bear,  ...  r^  2c  cpya- 
»  fuaSo^  oi  Xoyi^ETai  Kara 

2  Cor.  xii.  1 :  jcavxa^^i 
9ftfipoy  liiv*  In  one  sense 
s  to  his  boast,  in  another 
e  necessity  of  preaching 
pel  sweeps  it  away.  And 
)  construction  of  verse  17 
»bably  meant  to  be,  eire 
V,  cere  &Ktov^  oiKoyo^lay 
'Itau  But,  as  in  2  Cor.  v. 
urns  iiTt  iiioTTiyLiv^  tirt 
¥fuyy  into  e<re  c£cffri?/icr, 
re  irm^povdvyLtv^  v/iiv,  so 
)  throws  into  the  first 
the  words  fUoOov  '^x'^> 
iring  back  into  the  sen- 
is  ground  for  boasting, 
h  a  sudden  intrusion  of  a 
ought  compare  lyvt^arai 
8. 

points  may  be  observed 
(1)  The  freedom  with 
be  speaks  of  *'  reward," 
*  **  acts  beyond  what  are 
ij  necessary,"  in  the  com- 
ignage  of  men;  regardless 
rences.  (2)  The  strong 
r  the  irresistible  impulse 
rst  preaching  of  the  6os- 
e  refers  no  doubt  to  such 
ids  of  our  Lord,  as,  *'  Gro, 
1  nations "  (Matt,  xxviii. 


19) ;  or, ''  Depart,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  " 
Acts  xxiii.  21);  but  his  lan- 
guage further  implies  that  he 
could  not  conceive  the  possibility 
of  disobedience  to  their  com 
mands,  or  to  the  instincts  which 
they  awakened.  What  seems  to 
us  an  act  of  heroic  zeal,  Tk^ 
seemed  to  him  an  act  of  Apostle's 
ordinary  duty;  it  was  ^^^ 
only  by  some  still  loftier  act 
of  self-devotion  that  he  could 
hope  to  raise  himself  above  the 
common  sphere  of  inevitable 
work.  He  felt  that  he  was  merely 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Grod,  with  no  power  in  himself 
of  retarding  or  promoting  the 
advance  of  those  mighty  truths 
which  had  only  to  be  uttered  in 
order  to  be  appreciated. 

For  the  image  of  the  slave  or 

steward  (olKoyofiiay  iriiritrT€VfjLat)y 
compare  the  close  of  the  para- 
ble, in  Luke  xvii.  10 :  "  When 
ye  have  done  all  those  things 
which  are  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  'slaves' :  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our 
duty  to  do:"  and  still  more 
1  Cor.  iv.  1,  where  the  same 
word  is  used,  ^  Let  a  man  so  ac- 
count of  us,  as  stewards  (ohoyo' 
ftovo)  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 

18.  He  returns  to  the  expres- 
sion which  he  had  used  before 
(nitrOoy  txtj)y  "  I  have  a  reward 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  will- 
ingly,** and  asks  in  what  it  con- 
sists, to  which  the  answer  is, 
**  my  reward  is  that  I  have  no 
reward."  He  looks  for  no  higher 
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Travov  ^ijo-o)  to  ffiayyf^iov*,  §1$  to  jx^  xaTapf^erowflai  n 
l^outria  jxoti  sy  rco  siayyeyJtp.  ^^iXfudf^o^  yap  coy  ex  Tayr^y, 
TTcifnv  fi/jtauToy  ioo'jXwa"a,  ?ya  tou^  ir'KuovoLg  xtf^7i<raa  •  *^xal 
eysvofJLr^v  rotg  'lotj^a/oi^  oi^*  'Ioti$a7o^,  7ya  'louSa/oti^*  xspS^troi' 
roTj^  o^TTo  yojLioy  cog  uiro  vofJLOv^  [xri  wu  OLurog  6to  vo[jlov\  ivd  Vi% 
UTTO  yojUrOy  xspSrjo'ai*     ^ror;  OLvoii.oig  wg  avofjiog^  jx^  oiy  ayop^ 


*  Add  rod  Xpurrov, 


^  Omit  fi^  Ar  o^r&i  fo&  r^ior. 


without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  mj  power  in  the  gospel 

19  For  though  I  be  free  from  all,  ®  yet  I  made  myself  a^flUve 

20 unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  ""greater  part;  and  unto  the 

Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew^  that  I  might  gain  ®  Jews ;  to  them 

that  are  under  the  law  as  under  the  law  (^not  being  myself 

under  the  law'),  that  I  ""may  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law; 

21  to    them    that   are  without  law  as  without  law,  (being  not 


reward  or  pay  (the  word  fiioOoy 
being  used  on  purpose ;  comp.  1 
Tim.  V.  18.,  &^ioQ  6  ipyartit  row 
fiiffHov  avTov)  than  to  preach  the 
Grospel  without  pay;  he  hopes 
for  no  higher  freedom  (returning 
to  the  image  of  a  slave  implied 

in   olKovofiiav   vETrioTivfiat)   than 

to  become  the  slave  of  all. 

KaTa-xpfjffatrdaij     "  use    to    the 

full."    Comp.  vii.  31. 

eV  ry>  £uayycX/y,  "  conferred 
upon  me  by  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel."    Comp.  verse  14. 

19.  "The  proof  of  my  sin- 
cerity in  what  I  say  lies  in  my 
whole  life:"  hence  yap:  ** Though 
I  was  free  to  take  my  own  course 
(as  in  verse  1),  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  become  the  slave  of  all." 
In  the  first  instance  the  idea  of 
his  enslavement  to  all  is  sug- 
gested by  the  servile  labour 
which  he  had  undertaken,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  free  independence 
which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
as  an  Apostle ;  but  he  rapidly 
passes  from  this  to  his  accommo- 
dation to  the  various  feelings  of 
all  his  converts,  in  the  hope  that 


of  this  mass  he  might  gain  the 
greater  part  (ii^a  rove  irXeiom 
Ktplritrw)  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
For  the  same  transition  from  the 
idea  of  servile  labour  to  that  of 
serving  generally,  compare  Fhil* 
ii.  7  (dovXov). 

Ktplritria  is  used  with  Tefe^ 
ence  to  futrddg.  The  gain  of  his 
converts  was  his  pay. 

20—22.     In  the  enumeration 
of  his  acts  of  accom- 
modation, it  is,  as  might  **^l^^. 

V  A  J         1  .'l,      toall  men 

be  expected,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
or  scrupulous  converts  that  he 
speaks.  Self-denial  for  their 
sakes  was  what  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  all;  to  conciliate 
them  was  the  especial  object  of 
this  argument.  The  only  excep- 
tion, therefore,  is  the  clause  in 
21,  and  that  is  introduced  with  an 
apology.  The  tenses  (£y£Ho/«r»'i 
&c.)  indicate  that  he  chiefly  re- 
fers to  his  stay  at  Corinth. 

"  To  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew." 
This  he  proved  by  zeal  for  his 
country  (Rom.  ix.  3\  by  Jewish 
observances  (Acts  xvi.  3,  xviii* 
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rotg  afrQivio'iu  ^[oi^]  air$eirfig,  Iva  raiug  atrQsygig  xspS^eroi* 
o  Sia  TO  BiHtyyiXiw^  Xvol  fruyxoivtovog  aorou  yivwfiai. 


^  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  omits  [(l>f1. 


TOI/TO, 


it  law  to  God  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,)  that  I  'may 
hem  that  are  without  law;  to  the  weak  became  I  as 
that  I  '^may  gain  the  weak :  I  am  ''become  all  things  to 
ID,  that  I  'may  by  all  means  save  some.  And  ^11 
I  do  for  the  gospel's  sake,  that  I  'may  be  partaker  thereof 


d.  26).  ''  To  those  that 
nder  the  law,**  L  e.  (as  dis- 
hed from  'lov^acoic),  Jew- 
aelytes,  or  Jewish  converts 
iatianity.  **  To  them  that 
lioat  law,  as  without  law.^ 
le  proved  by  non-observ- 
r  tte  law,  by  the  rejection 
nmcision,  intercourse  with 
Bi^  or  l^  accommodation 
r  language  and  arguments, 
Acts  xiv.  16,  17;  xvii. 
Cor.  viiL  1 — 7,  ix.  24 — 
he  word  by  which  he  here 
les  himself  (&KO/IOC,  "with- 
r,"  ''lawless")  is  the  expres- 
led  to  designate  him  in  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  to  James 
in  the  Clementines;  and 
therefore  to  have  been  a 
Known  term  of  reproach 
I  him  among  the  Juda- 
Possibly  it  is  on  their 
It  that  he  guards  himself 
t  its  misapplication  in  the 
g  parenthesis;  which  is, 
er,  the  natural  expression 
wish  not  to  appear,  even 
moment,  independent  of 
-father  to  have  become  still 
dependent  on  Him  by  his 
tion  to  the  law,  not  of 
,  but  of  Christ  Bengel : 
aolns  non  fuit  anomus  nc- 
ntiMomus,** 
«  To  the  weak,*  i.  e.  "  to 


the  scrupulous,''  as  in  viii.  7— 
12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  1,  2.  This  stands 
last,  and  by  itself  as  the  prac- 
tical end  of  all  that  he  had  been 
saying. 

roig  Tdo'iK,  "to  all,  in  short, 
I  have  been  (yiyoya)  all  the  con- 
ceivable forms  of  which  humanity 
will  admit"  (vayra\ 

v&yri^y  "  by  all  means,**  the 
double  meaning  as  in  English. 

irunrtif  as  in  vii.  16,  "  convert." 

23.  He  here  comes  back  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  he  did  all 
this  —  "  The  GospeL" 

With  the  concluding  words  of 
the  last  verse,  a  new  thought  is 
introduced :  up  to  that  point  he 
had  been  speaking  of  his  self- 
denial  for  the  si^e  of  others ; 
here  he  begins  to  speak  of  it  as 
for  his  own  sake.  It  is  no  lona:er 
"that  I  may  save  some,"  but 
"  that  I  may  be  partaker  of  the 
Gospel  tpith  you  "  (i.  e.  as  well 
as  you).  Do  not  think  that  I 
do  not  require  this  for  myself. 
In  order  to  do  good  we  must  he 
good.  To  extend  our  Christian 
liberty  to  its  utmost  verge  is 
dangerous,  not  only  for  others, 
but  for  ourselves."  This  argu- 
ment, of  which  the  key-note  is 
*'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  (x. 
12^    is  supported,  first,  by  his 
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^^G'jx  oiiart  on  oi  iv  o^oSmd  rpiy^wng  waatrgg  /x)y  rpi^fWh 
24  with  you.    Know  ye  not  that  they  which  nm  in  a  noe  mn 


own  exjunple  (ix.  24 — 27),  ae- 
condly.  by  the  warning  of  the 
Israelitish  history  (x.  1 — 15). 

24.  The  self-denial  which  he 
practised  for  his  own  sake,  like 
tliat  which  he  practised  for  tlie 
sake  of  others,  is  introduced  by 
a  familiar  analogy  ushered  in  by 
the  same  phrase  C  know  ye  not," 
twK  oicart)  as  in  verse  13 ;  the 
difference  being  that,  while  there, 
when  his  object  was  chiefly  to 
impress  kit  right  on  tlie  Jewish 
converts,  the  sanction  was  drawn 
from  Jewish  institutions,  so  here, 
when  his  object  is  chiefly  to  im- 
press their  duty  on  the  Gentile 
converts,  the  sanction  is  drawn 
from  Gentilo  institutions.  In- 
stead of  referring  as  before  to 
tlic  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  with 
its  array  of  Priests  and  Lcvites, 
he  now  refers  to  the  far  nearer 
image  of  those  celebrated  festi- 
vals, which  were  to  the  Greeks 
wliat  the  Temple  was  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  Triumph  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  which  the  most  lively  in- 
stance then  to  be  seen  was  in  the 
Istlimian  games  of  Co- 

^'ilner"     ""*^*      "^^^^  Olympic 
games  still  maintained 

tlieir  pre-eminence  in  theory, 
and  in  practice  they  outlasted 
all  the  others  till  the  reign  of 
Thoodosiu.s  and  as  such  are  alone 
alluded  to  by  Chrysostom  in  his 
comments  on  this  passage ;  but 
at  the  period  of  these  Epistles 
the  chief  interest  of  Greece  must 
have  been  concentred  in  the  Isth- 
mian games.  There  the  nomi- 
nal independence  of  Greece  had 
been  proclaimed  by  Flamininus, 
and  there  Nero,  standing  in  the 
midst   of  the   very   "  stadium  " 


here  mentioned,  a  few  yean  after 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  annoaneed 
from  the  Bema  the  gift  of  Romin 
citizenship  to  all  the  provinoe  of 
Achaia ;  as  also  did  Titos,  a  fSew 
years  later ;  and  there  the  Apo- 
stle, during  his  stay  of  a  j«ir 
and  hal^  most  have  witnessed 
the  celebration  in  which,  ererj 
third  summer,  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  residents  in  Greece,  bat 
especially  of  Achaia,  took  part 
at  the  pecoliar  festival  of  their 
capital  city. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in 
reading  the  Apostle's  alluaiou» 
that  from  the  national  charaeter 
and  religion  of  the  Greeks^  these 
games  derived  an  importanee 
which  raised  them  above  the  de- 
grading associations  of  modem 
times.  How  intense  an  interest 
these  contests  still  excited  rasj 
be  seen  from  Suetonius's  graphic 
description  of  the  agony  of  Nero 
in  his  desire  to  succeed ;  an  ex- 
aggerated instance,  doubtless ; 
but  yet  illustrative  of  the  genersl 
feeling.  (Suet.  Nero.  cc.  23,  24.) 
The  **  stadium,**  or  "  race-course^" 
of  which  he  speaks,  was  not  a 
mere  resort  for  public  amosc- 
ment,  but  an  almost  sacred  edi- 
fice, under  the  tutelage  of  the 
patron  deity  of  the  Ionian  tribes, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most 
solemn  recollections  of  Greece, 
its  white  marble  seats  rising  Ue 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  in  the 
grassy  slope  where  its  outline 
may  still  be  traced,  under  the 
shsMdow  of  the  huge  Corinthian 
citadel,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
race,  "in  which  all  run,"  the 
pugilistic  contests  in  which  thej 
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QTff.    ^xa^  Si  0  aymvii^6[Mvog  wavroL  iyxparsCsrar  ixil" 

rati  one  receiveth  the  prize?     So  ran,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
w  every  'one  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate 


'e  noi  ^  io  beai  ike  air^^  were 
nerely  exhibitions  of  bodily 
igth,  but  solemn  trials  of  the 
Uence  of  the  competitors  in 
*  nmnastic  art,"  which  was 
kS  Gredu  one  half  of  human 
ation.  As  the  friends  and 
ires  watched  with  breathless 
!e8t  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
knew  that  the  victor  would 
inded  down  to  posterity  by 
ng  his  name  sung  in  &ose 
nphal  odes,  of  which  Pindar's 
the  extant  model,  and  his 
leit  placed  in  the  long  line 
itoes  which  formed  the  ap- 
eh  to  the  adjacent  temple, 
a.  Corinth,  iL  1,  7.)  The 
le  ^  (to  fipaSiloy)  which  he 
fitHn  the  appointed  judges, 
sat  in  state  at  the  end  of 
course,  was  such  as  could 
ce  no  mean  or  mercenary 
Fes ;  its  very  simplicity  at- 
d  ite  dignity ;  it  was  a  gar- 
^ifarot)  of  the  Grecian 
rcvin)),  which  stilly  under 
cal  name,  clothes  with 
ght  green  foliage  the  plains 
16  Isthmus,  and  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  sea-god, 
ad  whose  temple  its  groves 
«.  Corinth,  ii.  1,  7)  were 
ered.  (See  Conybeare  and 
-son,  c  20.) 

leh  was  the  imagery  before 
iLpoetle's  mind  when  he  wrote 
I  words^  not  indeed  with  that 
act  realisation  which  is  cha- 
sristic  only  of  modem  times, 
in  its  effect  only  to  be  con- 
id  by  us  through  such  a  re- 
tion.  Corresponding  to  the 
ily  greatness  of  the  scene  to 


I 


which  he  alludes,  is  the  more  ex- 
alted greatness  of  that  to  which 
he  compares  it,  as  in  the  contrast 
of  earthly  with  heavenly  wisdom 
in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  stew- 
ard.   (Luke  xvi.  1.) 

The  application  of  the  meta- 
phor of  the  race  to  the  progress 
of  the  Christian,  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time.  Afterwards,  com- 
pare PhiL  iii.  12,  14,  raroXa^ciy 
and  /3pa6eIov,  as  here;  2  Tim. 
iv.  7,  8  :  Toy  ayQya  •  •  •  Toy  ^p6^ 
fioy ...  6  mi^yoQ ;  Heb.  xii.  1  : 
rpixwfuy  •  •  •  Ayvya,  The  ar- 
gument is:  ''It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  run  —  all  run ;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  who  is  victo- 
rious, so  you  must  run,  not  with 
the  slowness  of  the  many,  but 
with  the  energy  of  the  one." 
This  imagery,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  discourses  delivered 
in  Palestine,  never  occurs  in  the 
Gospels. 

ovrucy  i.  e.  "as  the  one  who 
gains  the  prize." 

(va,  ''so  that  in  the  end  ye 
may  win." 

icaraXa^iyrf,  i.  e.  to  Ppa^uoy, 

25,  o  ay(ayi(6fi€yoQf  "who  con- 
tends in  tlie  public  games." 

iyKpareveroHj  "  exercises  self- 
controL"  The  discipline  lasted 
for  ten  months  preparatory  to 
the  contest,  and  was  at  this  time 
so  severe  as  to  be  confined  to 
the  professional  athletes.  See 
-aaian,  V.  H.  iii.  30,  10,  s.  2, 11, 
s.  5.  It  chiefly  consisted  in 
diet,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Epictetus  (Ench.  c.  29,  §  2): 
"  Thou  must  be  orderly,  living 
on  spare  food ;  abstain  from  con- 
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vol  [a\v  oSv  7ya  ^Qatprly  (rri^avoy  XaSoxriv,  yifMjfig  Z\  a^a^ 
26  ^y^  To/vtiy  oSra>^  rpeyco  cig  oCx  aZrjfkwg^  ouroi;  tw- 


TOV. 


xTsCw  oig  oux  aipa  Zipoov^   ^  oTOC  J7ra>:ria^co  yuou  ro  o'£/Aa 

in  all  thinrrs:  ®  they  do  It  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  buttM 

26  an   incomipriblc.     /   therefore    so    run    not   as    uncertainly, 

27  80  fight  ^  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air,  but  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means, 


fcctions,  make  a  point  of  exer- 
cising at  the  appointed  time,  in 
heat  and  in  cold,  nor  drink  cold 
water,  nor  wine  at  hazard ;  in  a 
word,  give  thyself  up  to  thy 
training  master  as  to  a  physician, 
and  then  enter  on  the  contest." 
Compare,  too,  the  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein. 

The  same  metaphor  of  training 
occurs  exactly  in  2  Tim.  ii.  5 : 
lav  li  KoX  aOX^  rtc»  ov  trrefavovrai^ 
ear  /i//  vouiynatQ  (i.  e.  ''  according 
to  the  rules  ")  aGkhatf, 

tpOapTov  erriipayoy,  **B,  garland 
of  olive,  parsley,  bay,  or  (as  ob- 
served, under  verse  24)  pine." 

a<l>0apT6v.  In  2  Tim.  ii.  5, 
iv.  8,  the  crown  is  spoken  of, 
as  here,  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  metaphor  of  the  Christian 
contest.  It  also  occurs  in  Rev. 
iii.  11,  and  under  the  figure  of  a 
never-fading  garland,  in  1  Pet. 
v.  4  (ajjiapayTivov) ;  James  i.  12 
(oT€0ai'oc  TTjQ  fw>7c,  a  crown  of 
living  flowers  and  leaves). 

26.  Totrvy,  merely  a  particle  of 
transition. 

ovTw^  .  .  .  wc,  "I  run  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  uncertain  ; 
I  fight  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
beat  the  air."  Compare  iii.  15, 
iv.  1. 

ovK  A3i/Xwf,  i.  e.  "  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  the  prize,"  or  "with  a 
sure  footing."  (See  2  Mace.  vii. 
34  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  17). 

ovTu)£  TTvicTtvb),  This  intro- 
duces   a    new    image   from   the 


same  field ;  the  metaphor  of 
the  race  not  expressing  suffici- 
ently the  active  and  aggressiTe 
character  of  the  course  needed, 
he  takes  a  figure  from  the  pogi- 
listic  or  pancratiastic  combats. 
The  self-mastery,  which  in  the 
previous  verses  he  had  described 
as  preparatory  to  the  contest,  he 
here  describes  as  part  of  the  con- 
test itself;  the  self,  which  in  the 
previous  verse  was  the  same  in 
the  metaphor  and  in  the  reality, 
is  here  represented  as  the  an- 
tagonist which  he  has  to  subdiia 

wc  oifK  iiipa  liptav^  i.  e.  ^witfa 
firm  blows,  reaching  the  adve^ 
sary."    (See  Wetstein  ad  loc). 

27.   virunria(ia  is  for  V7iinrta(«r, 

in    antithesis    to   ^ipwv  . #> 

comp.  tyrpetrutr  and  yov 
OeTWf  iv.  14),  "  My  blows  are  so 
direct  that  they  cover  my  adver- 
sary—  and  that  adversary  my 
own  body  (/now  to  <r£ifia),  with 
bruises ;  not  only  so,  but  I  lead  it 
captive  like  a  slave,  as  the  victor 
leads  the  vanquished."  There 
is  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
word  which  leads  to  a  slight  va- 
riation of  sense.  (1)  vrcima;!* 
in  A.  B.  C.  D^  from  vTfcrrwF, 
—  the  part  of  the  face  under 
the  eye,  is  "to  give  a  black 
eye,"  and  thence  "  to  bruise," 
and  still  more  generally  to 
"  fatigue  "  or  "  vanquish,"  as  in 
Luke  xviii.  5  (of  the  impor- 
tunate widow),  and  in  Aristoph. 

Pac.    533,    vTrtoviaafiiyai     iroA«c« 
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W  ^iTim  ^yoLp  Of/Lag  ayvosiv,  aSf X^oi,  on  ol  Trarepsg 

baye  'been  a  herald'  to  others  I  myself  should  become 

(▼ed. 

*or  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant^  brethren^ 


lae  the  word  is  a  pugi- 
iqihory  and  follows  up 

(2)  ^TOTl^f  «  F.  G.  J. 

•(%0  D'.  are  the  Doric 
t  forms  of  the  same 
nru^^Wy  "I  oppress"  or 
"  The  compound  oc- 
te  Fathers  only,  but  the 
M  or  irid(t^f  frequently 
ospels,  as  in  Luke  vi. 
either  case,  the  thing 
tiis  self-denial,  as  shown 
iroogh  the  refusal  to 
maintenance,  and  there- 
compelled  to  work  with 
handi^  as  though  he 
^My  hands  (al  x^'P^^ 
eta  XX.  34)  have  been 
ay  with  the  black  tent- 
f  frame  has  been  bowed 
Ji  this  servile  labour." 
iXtvOtpof  .  •  .  i^ovXwcra, 

n  recurs  to  the  training 
for  the  contest:  *'  lliis 
',  after  having  declared 
what  they  ought  to  do, 
myself  be  rejected  as 
onworthy  of  the  prize." 
The  word  Ktipvlaqy  "hav- 
ing proclaimed,"  is  often 
be  sense  of  "preaching" 
ouncing "  the  Gospel. 
is  here  used  absolutely, 
more  naturally  take  it, 
ig  exercised  the  office  of 
with  a  double  allusion, 
le  usual  religious  mean- 
)  word ;  secondly,  to  the 
10  proclaimed  the  prizes 

I.  M 


at  the  games.  This  new  compli- 
cation of  the  metaphor  is  rendered 
less  violent  by  the  fact,  that  the 
office  of  the  herald  itself  was  an 
object  of  competition,  and  that 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nero, 
the  victor  in  the  games  was  also 
selected  as  the  herald  to  announce 
his  success. 

hdoKifiOQ  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  " unworthy  of  ... 
the  prize,  though  pro-  . 
bably  with  especial  reference  to 
the  examination  of  candidates 
before  the  contest  It  may  be 
observed,  that  this  word,  which, 
in  all  other  passages  except  Heb. 
'vi.  8,  is  translated  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  "  reprobate, "  is 
here  (probably  from  a  Calvin- 
istic  scruple)  translated  "  cast 
away." 

X.  1 .  He  follows  up  his  own 
example  by  stating,  in  the  second 
place,  the  warning  furnished  by 
the  history  of  Israel :  "  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  be  rejected ;  it 
is  needful  for  you  to  follow  my 
example  of  abstaining  from  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  liberty; 
because  the  whole  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  teaches  the  lesson 
of  distrust  of  ourselves."  yap, 
which  is  the  right  reading  in- 
stead of  di,  gives  the  reason  for 
€fcdv(/ioc  in  ix.  27,  and  thus 
connects  the  two  arguments  to- 
gether. 

The  stress  is  on  navrec  : 
*^All  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and 
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rfi  vs^sTiji  xa)  iv  TJj  ^aXacrtrT),  ^xou  Trarreg  to  auro^  tvso- 
[xarixov  s^ayov  3^/Aa  *xal  tcolvtss  to  auTo  ^^Trysoftarixoy 


•  iScarriaarro, 


*>  T^  airr^  fipStfJM^ 


*  T^  a&ri  T^/ia. 


how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed 

through   the  sea ;    and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 

cloud    and   in  the  sea,    and  did    all  eat    the    same  spiritual 

4  ''food   and  did  all  drink  the  same   spiritual  drink  (for  they 


yet  only  a  few  availed  them- 
selves of  them."  "  Many  were 
called,  but  few  were  chosen." 
Compare  the  parallel  expression 
in  the  parallel  clause,  ix.  24, 
"  All  run,  but  one  receives." 
Here,  the  sense  would  be  clearer 
if,  as  there,  /icv  followed  on  irar- 

TIQ, 

"  Our  fathers  "  (J]yLiav\  is  re- 
markable as  addressed  to  readers, 
many  of  whom  were  Gentiles. 
But,  as  he  has  been  speaking  of 
himself  just  before,  he  naturally 
pa.sse3  to  the  thought  of  the  Is- 
riiolites  as  hi.s  own  ancestors. 
We  must  also  boar  in  mind  how 
many,  even  in  Gentile  Churches, 
had  already  been  Jewish  prose- 
lyte ?». 

2.  The  privileges  selected  are 
such  a?^  coiTCi^pond  most  nearly 
to  the  two  Christian  sacraments. 
This  is  the  only  passage  where 
they  are  thus  brought  in  juxta- 
l)osition. 

tr  Ttj  re(pt\ri  ical  ....  OaXafffrtj, 
"  under  the  cloud,"  i.  e.  "over- 
shadowed by  the  cloudy 

.„     °     pillar,  as  in  baptism  we 
Cloud.      ^  '      T        *i  1      J 

pass  under   the    cloudy 

veil    of    water,"    "  through    the 

sea/'  as  "  through  the  waters  of 

baj>tisni."     This  agrees  with  the 

Ivabbinical  representation  of  the 

cloud.       "  It    encompassed    the 

camp  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  wall 


encompasses  a  city."  Pirke^ 
Eleazar,  c.  104,  as  quoted  bj 
Dr.  Gill.  Compare  also  Nomb. 
xiv.  14:  "Thy  cloud  standeth 
over  them." 

Kai  iraKTCC  l^afrrlirdrivay*  "And 
thus  were  baptized  into  the  di^ 
pensation  of  Moses."  Comp.  £x< 
xiv.  31 :  "  They  believed  the 
Lord  and  his  servant  Moses" 
(after  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea).  Although  i^axHffBtimv 
occurs  in  A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  6. 
yet  it  may  be  a  correction  of 
i^avTiffavTO  B(?).  J.  K  which 
is  the  natural  expression  for 
the  voluntary  pledge  involved 
in  Christian  baptism.  Compare 
UTreXovfratrdej  in  vi.  11. 

iig  Tov  Mii)v(7i/r,  used  as  a  p»- 
rallel  to  iiq  tov  ^piaroy. 

4.  The  food  and  drink  are 
parallel  to  the  Lord's  Supper- 
The  word  "  spiritual  "  (irvevfia- 
Titcoy)  is  employed  partly  from  the 
preternatural  character  of  the 
sustenance,  as  described  in  Exod. 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  6 ;  Numb.  xx.  2 
— 11,  and  with  regard  to  the 
manna,  in  especial  reference  to 
its  descent  from  heaven,  and  its 
designation  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24, 
25,  as  "the  bread  of  heaven," 
and  "  angels'  food ;"  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  iii.  1,  6 ;  ^eioy  fipif^o^ 
Kai  napa^oloy.     But    it  also  rC" 

fers,  and  especially  in  the  case 
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1^    xojEta     (ifripov    yap    ex     Trynjfiarixrjg    axoTiOuQoutrrjg 
acmoy  ^ij(^oxi]<rfy  o  Seo^*  xarstrrpw^r^a'av  yap  gy  ti^ 

k    of  'the   spiritual  Bock  that  followed  them,   and  'the 
k  was  Christ) :  but  with  'the  greater  part'  of  them  God  6 
not  well  pleased :  for  they  were  overthrown   in  the  wil- 


B  water,  to  the  glory  which 
reflected  on  the  earthly  ele- 
B  from  their  relations  to 
It.  The  "cloud"  and  the 
^  though  evidently  used 
M  figures  of  baptism,  had 
)eeii  brought  into  the  fixed 
>  of  Messianic  ideas;  there- 
to them  the  word  is  not  ap- 
Bnt  the  manna  and  the 
r  seem  to  have  been  long 
ratood  as  figures  of  Him 
was  to  supply  all  the  long- 
of  His  people,  and  they  are 
dingly  so  used  in  John  vi. 
**I  am  the  bread  which 
th  down  from  heaven,"  and 
vii.  37,  39 :  « If  any  man 
t^  let  him  come  unto  Me.  . . . 
spake  He  of  the  Spirit)." 
I  regard  to  the  manna,  no 
nation  was  needed.  But 
for  the  allusion  to  the 
"**  rock  an  explanation 
^«  was  needed,  and  is 
given,  because  the  tra- 
1  to  which  it  refers  is  not 
ined  in  the  Old  Testament, 
tradition  maintained  tliat 
was  a  well  formed  out  of 
priog  in  Horcb,  which  ga- 
d  itself  up  into  a  rock,  <^Hke 
irm  of  bees,"  and  followed 
eople  for  forty  years,  some- 
rolling  of  itself,  sometimes 
)d  by  Miriam ;  and  always 
«6ed  by  the  elders  when 
encamped,  in  the  words  of 
b.  xxi.  17:  "Spring  up, 
HL"    See  the  Targums,  as 


quoted  by  Wetstein,  Schottgen, 
and  Heydenreich. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion 
the  Rock  of  Moses,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  local  tradition  of 
Mount  Sinai,  is  not  a  cliff  in  the 
mountain,  but  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  rock,  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  twelve  or  more  fissures 
on  its  surface,  from  which  the 
water  is  said  to  have  gushed  out 
for  the  twelve  tribes.  This  local 
tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Koran, 
which  mentions  this  very  stone 
(ii.  57,  vii.  160);  possibly  as 
old  as  Josephus,  who  describes 
the  rock  of  Moses  as  "  lying  be- 
side "  (TrapaKeijiiyriv)  tlio  moun- 
tain, Ant.  iii.  1,  7.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Apostle  sees  no- 
thing of  the  outward  history  ex- 
cept in  its  reference  to  Christ, 
already  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Life  and  Guide  of  His  people. 
Hence  his  allusion  to  the  tradi- 
tion, which  would  have  been  out 
of  place  had  the  actual  facts  of 
the  history  occupied  the  promi- 
nent place  in  his  thoughts,  bo- 
comes  intelligible  if  he  used  the 
story  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  ever-present  power 
of  Christ  Instead  of  adhering 
to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  which 
represents  the  miraculous  ap- 
pearances of  the  water  as  isola- 
ted facts  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  wanderings, 
he  adopted  the  story  which  en- 
deavoured to   bridge    over   the 
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iprifi.10,     ^raSra  Ss  tuttoi  i^fubv  eysinjdijerav.  Big  to  ftij  filyai 
T^Lia^  67n^u[jLYfTag  xaxibv,  xa^Mg  xaxsiuoi  iireQ6[Jiria'av.    '^p/Ss 

(lemess.     Now  these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the  intent 
we  should   not   lu^t   after   evil   things,   as   they   also  lusted. 


interval  between  the  two,  by 
representing  the  cliff  (sela)  at 
Kadesh  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  rack  (tzur)  which  had 
been  struck  at  Mount  Horeb. 
But,  in  adopting  this  representa- 
tion, he  guards  himself  from  any 
literal  agreement  with  it:  the 
word  "spiritual"  (Ti'tv/iartici/c) 
raises  our  thoughts  at  once  to 
the  fi^rurative  sense  in  which 
alone  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
rock  ;  and  the  concluding  words, 
"  but  the  Rock  was  Christ," 
seem  specially  inserted  to  impress 
upon  his  readers,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  facts  of  the  history 
or  tradition,  the  only  Rock  which 
was  in  his  mind  at  the  moment 
was  the  Messiah  (6  xp^trrog),  as 
in  the  case  of  "  Christ  our  pas- 
eovcr,"  v.  7.  He  was,  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  the  actual  cliffs 
of  I  lor  or  llorcb,  the  rock  which 
was  always  in  view  with  its  sha- 
dow to  i>rotect  and  its  waters  to 
refivsh  thom,  at  the  end,  no  less 
th:iii  at  the  beginning,  of  their 
long  wanderings. 

Christ  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  Spirit  as  the  rock  to  the 
water;  it  is  from  Ilim  that  the 
S[)irit  flows  (comp.  John  vii. 
37),  and  one  is  hero  put  for  the 
other,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17:  "  The 
Lord  is  'the'  Spirit."  For  a  simi- 
lar interpretation  see  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  by  aWjiyopovfiEi'a  he  ex- 
presses nearly  the  same  idea  as 
by  TrrevfiuTiKi'ic  here ;  and  for  the 
sense  of  'Kvtvf.iaTiKOQ  for  "  typi- 
cal,"— "seen  in  the  light  of  tlio 
Spirit,"  see  Rev.  xi.  8  (//Vtc  ^a- 


For  the  traditional  compari- 
son of  the  Messiah  to  the  rock, 
see  Philo,  Alleg.  11,  21 :  Quod 
deterius  potiori  ins.  §  31  ;  and 
the  Targums  on  Isaiah  xyi.  1 
(quoted  in  Wetstein).  For  the 
comparison  of  Grod  to  a  rock  in 
the  desert,  see  Psalm  xci.  1, 2 ; 
Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 

5.  "Such  were  their  privileges. 
But  they  were  not  saved  there- 
hy  from  the  heaviest  judgments. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  who 
partook  of  these  blessings,  the 
greater  part  perished." 

yap,  i.  e.  "  We  know  that  it  w 
so,  for  this  is  the  proof."  Com- 
pare Luke  vii.  47,  "  Her  sins  are 
forgiven  her^  because  she  loved 
much." 

KareoTpufOriiTayj  '*  their  bodies 
were  left  to  moulder  away  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert."  The  word 
is  taken  from  narcffrpwerci'.  Numb. 
xi  v.  16.  For  a  similar  argament, 
see  Heb.  iii.  17. 

6.  Tavra  ^t  tvttoi,  "In  these 
things  we  may  see  our  own  mo- 
dels." TuTTOQ  is  generally  used  for 
a  model  as  an  example ;  here,  for  a 
model  as  a  warning.  The  parallel 
is  drawn  from  such  sins  of  the 
Israelites  as  most  resembled 
those  to  which  the  Corinthians 
were  liable. 

l7ridvfir}TaQ  KaKutr,  "dcsiroUS 
of  evil  things,"  probably  a  ge- 
neral phrase,  "with  your  ap- 
petites set  on  evil  rather  than 
on  good."  If  it  has  a  more  spe- 
cial allusion,  it  must  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  Corinthians,  to  the 
idol-feasts,  and  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  flesh -])ots  of  Egypt  and 
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Karpou  yivitrBif  xaQwg  rivsg  aurcov,  *(S(nrep  yiypaTrrai 

ropptuwfJi^Vy  xaScog  rivsg  atJT&v  eTropveucrav  xal  ^sTrecrav 
|Liipa  etxotri  rpug  ^iXta^eg.  ^[jlyj^s  ixviipoi^miJLBV  rlv 
;  xfxAmg  rtvsg  atJTwv  iirsipatray  xcti  biro  rwv  o^seuv 
OKTO.     ^^/tijSs  yoyyu^^Tf,  xaScog^  riveg  atircSv  eyoyyu- 

^  M-rwov.  •  iv  fu^  and  so  Lacbm.  Ed.  1. 

^•rr^,  iroMrf  ica/  riyci.      •  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  iar^Wwro,    '  KoBios  koI  rivts^ 


r  'become  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them,  as  it  is 
,  **  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
Neither  let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them 
ted  and  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand. 
r  let  us  tempt  Hhe  Lord,  as  some  of  them  °  tempted 
erished    by  serpents.     Neither   murmur   ye,    as  some 


Ua,  Numbers  xi.  4,  18, 

wXoXarfMic,  i.  e.  *'  by  coun« 
ig  or  partaking  in  the 
endaat  on  the  feasts." 
•  'Ayoairraiy  1.  e.  in  the 
of  the  golden  calf:  the 
m  is  from  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  in 
r  words  of  the  LXX. 
;k,  "  to  dance,"  as  in  the 
ceremonies  both  of  Syria 
Greece . 

*ytvwfi€y,  i.  e.  **  by  joining 
icentious  rites,  which,  es- 
at  Corinth,  were  blend- 
ihe  worship  of  Venus." 
s    juxtaposition   of   the 
npare  Acts  xv.  29  ;  and 
I  1  Cor.  vi.    12. 
iveayy  i.  e.  in  the  matter 
peor,   Numb.  xxv.  1 — 9, 
as    well    as    in   Philo, 
18,  and  the  Rabbis,    the 
is  24,000,  not,  as  here. 
The    variation     must 
Ted  to  the  original  text 
apostle,  not  to  any  sub- 
error  or    correction  of 
lyists,    as  they,   if  they 
t  at  all,  would  have  been 
kely  to  have  altered  in 


conformity  with  Numbers  than 
against  it. 

9.  eKireipa^wfJiey  roy  Kvptov^ 
''Let  us  not  tempt  Christ  by 
going  to  the  verge  of  our  Chris- 
tian liberty,"  as  in  the  expression 
"tempting  God"  in  Matt.iv.  7. 

Kvpioy  (B.  C.)  ^eoy  (A.)  per- 
haps corrections  of  ^pitrroy  (D. 
E.  F.  G.  H.  L  K).  But  icvpwy  and 
XpitTToy  equally  refer  to  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
implied  in  verse  4 ;  Jude  5 ;  Heb. 
xi.  26.  And  he  here  has  tho 
special  reason  for  tho  thouglit, 
that  he  wishes  to  bring  before 
the  Corinthians  (as  in  viii.  12), 
that  it  was  against  Christ,  their 
loving  Redeemer,  that  they  sin- 
ned, in  this  abuse  of  their  li- 
berty. 

KaQwQ  TiytQ  kirdpaaay.  This 
would  most  naturally  refer  to 
Massah  at  Iloreb,  Exod.  xvii.  7. 
The  destruction  by  serpents, 
however,  was  on  a  later  occa^ 
sion.  Numb.  xxi.  6. 

yoyyv^iTEf  i.  e.  **  do  not  com- 
plain against  the  authority  of 
Paul  as  an  Apostle"  (referring 
to  the  argument  in  ix.  1 — 10). 
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<ray  xa)  otTroiXoyTO  inro  roS  o\oip€uToD,    ^roSra  8i  [varra] 

elg  oSg  ra  riXrj  rwv  altoviov  **xanjvnjXfv.     ^^oKTTfi  o  doxaiy 

jttr^  avSpioTTiyog  *  7ri<rro^  os  o  d^fo^,  og  otix  iat/ru  ufJuSig  frsipatrSri' 
yoLi  inrip  o  0'jya<r9f,  aXXa  9roii}(rf i  (Tuv  r^  Trupatriim  xm  Ti)y 


•  T^M  <rvw4€aantw. 


*  ictti  qi^  I  ifcrcy* 


11  of  them  °  murmured^  and  ''perished  by  the  destroyer.  Now 
all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  'exampW,  and 
""it   was'  written  for   our    admonition,    upon  whom  the  ends 

12  of  the  ''ages  are  come.     Wherefore  let  him  that  tliinketh  he 
i3Standeth   take  heed   lest   he   fall.     There  hath  no  temptation 

taken  i/ou  but  such  as  is  common  to  man :  'and  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make    ''the  way  to  escape 


•voyyuo'ai',  i.  c.  in  the  matter 
of  Korah,  where  the  judgment 
was  a  plague,  Numb.  xvi.  49. 

Tov  oXoHpevTovy  i.  e.  the  Des- 
trojinor  Angel — "  the  Angel  of 
Death,"  from  the  LXX.  trans- 
lation 6  oXoOpevbJt'y  Exod.  xii. 
23.  Compare  Ps-  Ixxviii.  50, 
where,  by  a  reverse  process, 
what  is  in  Exod.  xii.  23  called 
the  "Angel"  is  called  the  "pes- 
tilence." See  also  the  Rabbis 
in  Lijrhtfoot.  For  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  words  and 
to  the  general  sense  of  this 
passage,  comp.  Judith,  viii.  25 
— 27,  where,  as  here,  the  Is- 
raelites are  warned  not  to  give 
way  to  their  trials,  because  God 
tries  them  only  as  he  tried  their 
fathers  (7rc/^a^£i  i)fidc  Kuda  vat 
Tovc    TrarfpUQ    j}^(wr).       Thus    far 

the  Greek ;  but  the  Vulgate 
adds :  "  Illi  autem  qui  mutatio- 
nes  non  suscepenint  cum  timorc 
Domini,  et  impatientiam  suam  et 
improprium  murmurationis  suae 
contra  Dominum  postularunt,  ex- 
terminati  sunt  ah  externtinatore, 
et  a  serpentibus  perierunt." 


11.  rvTurJc  is  only  used  here 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  henee 
perhaps  the  substitution  of  rmi 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 

irvyi€aivor  (plural)  refers  to  the 
events  in  detail;  iypafri  (singu- 
lar), to  the  record  as  a  wkok, 
"  These  events  occurred  histori- 
cally to  them,  but  the  record  of 
them  was  made  for  us,  who,  far 
removed  from  them,  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  last  great  days 
of  the  world's  existence ;"  "  heirs 
of  all  the  ages." 

ra  TeXrj  Tvjy  alfjjyutVj  the  same 
as  ffvi'TeXiia  aiiJjyoQy  Matt,  xiii* 
39,  the  plural  nominative  re- 
sulting from  the  plural  genitive, 
the  plural  of  aiuty  being  here 
used,  as  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

K-aHjyTrfkeyy  "came  down,  as  to 
their  natural  resting-place." 

12.  "  Therefore,  with  these 
warnings  before  us,  let  no  one 
be  80  proud  of  his  Christian  pri- 
vileges, as  to  think  that  he  is 
above  the  danger  of  falling." 
For  other  indications  of  pride 
and  over-consciousness  of  supe- 
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^^SioTTsp,  oyaTTT^Toi  [XOU, 


■  ^/uis  lfW€¥wyK€ty, 


thftt  yc  maj  be  able  to  bear  it.     Wherefore^  my  ^  beloyed, 
flee  from  idolatry. 


riority  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
compare  i.  12,  iv.  8,  xiv.  36. 

13.  He  passes  abruptly  from 
a  warning  to  an  encouragement : 
^Let  every  one  take  heed  lest 
he  fidl ;  for  he  can  avoid  falling, 
inaamach  as  he  is  not  exposed  to 
Insuperable  temptations  "  {avQpij* 
n»t>c9  ''on  a  level  with  human 
powers  ") ;  **  on  the  contrary,  he 
may  rely  on  the  justice  of  God, 
w1k>  will  not  overwhelm  us  but 
by  cor  own  fault."  The  pas- 
lage  expresses  (what  we  find 
often  in  the  Psalms),  that  the 
faiikfulneu  or  justice  of  God, 
rather  than  His  mercy,  is  the 
•lire  ground  of  hope. 

riiv  iKfiaaiy,  '*  the  means  of 
flight.'' 

virtrtyKeiv  refers  to  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage :  '*  You  will 


be  able  to  escape,  and  to  bear  up 
against  your  difficulties." 

14.  This  warning  against  ido- 
latry immediately  following  indi- 
cates that  the  temptation  spoken 
of  was  in  the  idol  feasts. 

"You  are  indeed  in  great 
difficulties  ;  all  the  grandeur,  all 
the  beauty,  all  the  festivity  of 
heathen  life,  are  around  you  to 
tempt  you  to  fall  into  the  same 
sins  as  those  which  overcame 
the  Israelites  ;  but  still,  by  all 
the  motives  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  conjure  you  by  the 
love  which  I  bear  to  you  (aya- 
nriToi  fJiov\  not  merely  to  avoid 
the  idol  feasts  for  the  sake  of 
others,  but  to  fly  from  them  your- 
selves ;  for  to  partake  of  them  is, 
in  fact,  to  partake  of  an  idola- 
trous rite." 


Paraphrase  op  Chap.  IX.  1 — X.  14. 

JVhen    I    speak    of  the    self-denial    which    I  would    exercise 
rather  than  entangle  any  Christian  in  sin,  I  speak  of  what 
you  know  that  I  bear  out  by  my  habits  of  daily  life.      Yes, 
you   know  that  such  is  my  habitual  course,    you  know   the 
tail  and  servile  labour  of  tentmaking  which  I  undergo  for 
your  sakes,  of  my  own  free  will,  and  in  spite  of  my  Apo^ 
stolic   dignity.     It  is  indeed  a  voluntary  self-denial,  for  my 
rigid  to  support  from  the  Churches  is  undoubted,     I  am  an 
Apostle  as  truly  as  the  original  Twelve,     I,  like  them,  have 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus.     I  have,  to  you  at  least,  given  the  most 
incontestable  signs  of  my  Apostleship,  by  your  conversion.     And 
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therefore  the  refusal  to  receive  nunnienanee  from  yen  is  not,  as 
some  would  insinuate,  because  I  have  not  the  right  to  ask  it.     I 
have  this  right  as  fully  iw  the  most  favoured  of  the  Thoelve, 
as  fully  us  even  Peter  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  imme- 
diate kinsmen  of  Christ  Himself;  and  this  right  1  claim,  first, 
on  tlie  general  grounds  which   apply  to   all  occupations:  to 
the  soldier,  who  receives  his  pay  for  fighting  ;  to  the  planter  of 
the  vineyard,  who  eats  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  ;  to  the  shep- 
herd^ who  supports  himself  on  the  milk  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  he  feeds.     And  I  claim  it  also  under  the  sanction  of  a 
higher  authority  than  any  human  custom  ;  the  command  which 
allows  the  ox  to  eat  of  the  corn  which  it  treads  out,  applies  in 
principle  to  men  also,  for  whose  sake  this,  and  all  the  commands 
about  tlie  brute  creation,  are  recorded  ;  and  this  principle  fully 
justifies  the  practice  of  rewarding  the  labourer  by  a  share  in  the 
harvest  which  he  has  helped  to  produce.      Wliat  is  thus  true  ^ 
the  literal,  is  true  also  of  the  spiritual  harvest,  the  seeds  o^ 
which  I  have  sown  amongst  you,  and  which  now  flourishes  s 
abundantly  ;  and  in  claiming  from  you  a  maintenance  in  n 
turn,  I  should  not  be  claiming,  like  the  earthly  labourer, 
reward  the  same  in  kind,  but  one  far  inferior,  a  reward  merel 
of  perishable  outward  maintenance  in  return  for  a  harvest  ij 
imperishable  spiritual  gifts.     Nor,  again,  should  I  be  claimin 
anything  which  you  refuse  to  grant  to  others,  but  only  whatya 
do  grajit  to  those  teachers  who  with  all  their  pretensions 
none  comparable  to  mine  who  am  your  founder.      Such  is  m 
right ;  but  I  decline  to  exercise  it,  and  endure  all  manner  ^ 
privations,  rather  than,  by  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion  <f 
interested  motives,  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  glad  tidings  ^ 
the  coming  of  the  Anointed  Deliverer. 

Let  me,    then,  urge  my  example  upon  you  ;  but  first  I  mu^^ 
again  reassert  my  right ;  the  right  which  grows  immediately  out 
of  that  glad  tidings  which  it  is  my  great  mission  to  proclaim, 
and  which  by  our  Lord's  own  command  as  surely  entitles  its 
heralds  to  a  maintenance,  as  an  occupation  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple  entitles  its  priests  to  a  share  in  the  sacrificial  gifts  and 
offerings.      Vet  this  right,  whatever  others  may  have  done,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I  have  not  used.     And  when  I  said  it,  remember 
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thai  I  said  it  noiy  as  some  would  insinuate^  with  a  view  of  er- 
torting  money  from  you  by  other  means.  So  far  from  using 
amy  covert  means  of  procuring  a  maintenance  from  you,  nothing 
comld  induce  me  to  forfeit  the  only  merit  I  have.  To  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  on  which  my  right  is  founded,  is  no  merit  in 
itself;  it  is  tlie  discharge  of  an  inevitable  duty,  for  which  I 
deserve  no  more  tlianks  than  a  slave  who  administers  his  master*s 
property,  A  reward  I  have,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  reward  is  to 
receive  no  reward;  it  consists  in  the  pursuance  of  my  mission 
wUkoui  reward,  and  therefore  without  suspicion  and  without 
offence.  And  you  know  that  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  say  ;  my 
whole  life  attests  it.  Not  only  have  I,  in  this  matter  of  the 
wuanienance,  changed  the  personal  liberty  which  I  might  justly 
have  claimed,foT  degrading  and  servile  labour  ;  but  that  I  might 
gain  converts,  even  a  few  out  of  the  mass  of  the  unbelieving 
world,  I  accommodated  myself  amongst  you  to  the  feelings  alike 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Above  all,  I  always  showed  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  weak  and  unenlightened  conscience.  And  all  this 
I  did  and  do  iri  order  that  I,  as  well  as  those  whom  I  converted, 
might  share  in  the  gladness  of  those  tidings  which  I  proclaimed 
to  them. 

I  have  been  speaking  up  to  this  time  rather  for  those  Jewish 
converts  who  question  my  right,  than  for  those  Gentile  converts 
who  abuse  theirs.  But  my  last  words  recall  me  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of 
others,  but  of  ourselves.  As  certainly  as  the  Jews  know  the 
riglit  conferred  by  sacred  services  on  those  who  minister  in 
them,  so  surely  do  Gentiles  knoto  the  eagerness  of  those  who  in 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  contend  for  the  prize,  and 
the  rigid  discipline  practised  by  them  beforehand.  Let  this  be 
an  example  to  you,  remembering  only  how  much  greater  is  your 
reward  than  the  pine-leaf  garland  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
Such  too  is  my  practice,  not  less  eager  or  less  severe  ;  and  the 
enemy  with  whom  I  contend  is  my  own  body,  which  bears  in  the 
marks  of  its  hard  service  the  proof  of  my  self --denial.  He  who 
has  been  the  herald  of  the  contest  and  of  the  prize  to  others, 
must  beware  lest  he  himself  be  rejected  at  the  end  of  the  day  as 
worthless.  For  indeed  no  privileges,  however  exalted,  are  able 
to  secure  us  against  the   danger  of  temptations,  as  we  know 
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from  the  example  of  our  ancestors  in  the  faith.  Tliey^  like  tiSy 
had  their  Baptism  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  sJiadow  of  the 
cloudy  pillar.  They,  like  us,  had  their  Eucharist  in  the  manna 
and  in  the  water  from  the  rock  ;  Hie  rock  which  followed  them, 
according  to  the  tradition,  throughout  their  wanderings;  the 
rock  which  was  no  less  than  Christ.  All  alike  were  so  favoured  ; 
and  yet  of  all,  except  two,  the  carcases  were  left  bleaching  i\ 
the  desert  In  their  sins  we  see  the  likeness  of  those  to  whiclm^ 
we  in  these  latter  days  are  tempted ;  the  idolatrous  rites,  th^ 
sensuality  of  heathenism,  the  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  th^ 
murmurs  against  authority.  Beware,  then,  lest  you  fall.  S^ 
far  from  being  exposed  to  superhuman  difficulties,  God's  Justii 
will  always  give  an  issue  from  your  trials,  if  only  you  willava^.  zil 
yourselves  of  it.  And  so,  though  your  temptations  to  idolatr^  y 
are  great,  yet  you  can  and  ought  to  escape  from  them. 


'V>.'>/'X^^»»<%»%  W<»S>  ■«"<*»«»»  i/%i 


The  Apostle's  View  op  Teachers. 

In  some  respects  the  preceding  Section  resembles  the  disciissi< 
on  Marriage  in  Chapter  vii.  The  Apostle  lays  down  a  gener=^^l 
principle,  from  which  his  own  conduct  is  an  exception.  Bol 
the  principle  and  the  exception  derive  remarkable  illustratic 
from  ancient  history.  The  general  principle  is  tl 
cipie^main.  samc  as  that  which  Plato  asserts  in  the  first  book 
teined  by      ^\^q  Republic,  that  all  professions,  the  highest  as  we 


e 


as  the  lowest,  have  two  aspects :  that  which  ministe 
to  the  public  good  {evspyerifci]),  and  that  which  supports  th*- 
individual  during  his  ministrations  {fiiaOapvrjTiKi]).     The  moTm^  ^^ 
unsel6sh  and  benevolent  is  the  main  object  of  the  profession 
the  more  is  the  need  for  a  maintenance  of  the  man  to  whon 
that  object  itself  yields  nothing.    Such  precisely  is  the  Apostle' 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  first  Apostolic  teachers^ 
which  has  become  the  basis  in  later  times  of  the  endowment  o 
a  separate  order  of  clergy.     But  to  this  general  rule,  which  hc^^ 
lays  down  for  others,  he  makes  an  exception  against  himself  ^ 
and   this,  again,  coincides  with  the  similar  stress  which  the 
greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  laid  on  the  distinction  between 
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liiiiiflelf  and  the  regular  teachers  of  his  time.     They  received 
pay  for  their  instruction ;   he  vehemently  repudiated  The  ex- 
it.    "  Socrates,''  says  Mr.  Grote ',  "  considered  such  J^  ^- 
m  baig^n  as  nothing  less  than  servitude^  robbing  the  Socmtes. 
leacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to  persons  or  proceeding ;  and  as- 
nnulated  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between 
two  lovers,  or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was  thoroughly  dis- 
lionouredy  robbed  of  its  charm  and  reciprocity,  and  prevented 
fitnn  bringing  about  its  legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and 
devotion,  by  the  intervention  of  money  payment."     This  was 
tlie  Apostle's  feeling  towards  his  converts;  and  although  the 
actual  order  of  the  world,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  would 
Tender  it  almost   impracticable  as  a  general  rule,   yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  appreciate  at  once  the  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ment and  the  force  of  his  argument.     In  an  age  or  in  a  society, 
irhere  the  minds  of  men  are  disposed  readily  to  ac-    Thereii. 
quiesce,  there  is  usually  no    authority  greater  than   ^^j'^f 
that  of  an  order  of  established  teachers.      But  in  a   laymen. 
time  of  unsetUement  or  inquiry,  such  as  was  the  Apostolic  age, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  our  own,  the  authority  of  a  layman  in 
religious  matters  is  usually  far  higher  than  that  of  a  clergyman ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  every  sentiment  which  he  utters  on 
such  subjects  is  regarded  as  spontaneous,  disinterested,  and  un- 
professional, to  a  degree  not  felt  in  the  case  of  the  regular  and 
established  organs  of  instruction.     Such  a  laj/  position,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  Apostle  here  labours  to  vindicate  for  himself. 

1  Hi$t.  of  Greece,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  482 ;  founded  on  Xcnophon,  Mem.  i.  2,  6. 
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Apostolical  Communion. 

The  concluding  verse  of  the  last  Section  has  brought  him 
back  to  the  original  subject  of  the  sacrificial  feasts;  but 
whereas  he  dwelt  before  only  on  the  scandal  to  others,  he  now,  ^  -^ 
in  accordance  with  the  train  of  thought  begun  in  ix.  23,  ^  ^, 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  evil  to  themselves.  And  the  sense  of^^  «f 
this  evil  is  enhanced  by  the  recollection  incidentally  intro— — - 
duced  in  x.  «S  of  the   only  Christian   institution  which  bo: 


any  resemblance  to  these  feasts.  This  argument  from  the  Eu- 
charist he  introduces  by  an  appeal,  not,  as  before,  to  his  o\ 
authority  or  example,  but  to  their  common  sense  and  reason* 
It  was  a  practice  with  which  they  were  all  familiar  as  with  ai 
institution  which  belonged  equally  to  the  whole  society.  Is^  Ht 
was  an  argument  which,  with  their  boasted  logical  acumen^  ^ 
they  must  recognise  as  self-evident. 

That  Christ  is  one  with  His  people,  is  a  truth  which  pervadew     "^ 
the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  teaching.     The  peculiarity  of  this 
age  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  direct  contrast  with  the  ido^ 
feast,  he  urges  the  closeness  of  this  communion,  not  in  Christiai 
life  generally,  but  in  the  feast  or  meal  of  the  Eucharist.     Thi 
reality  of  this  communion  he  enforces   chiefly  by  two  argu 
mcnts. 

First,  he  refers  them  to  the  words  of  the  institution,  wil 
which,  as  we  know  from  xi.  23,  they  were  already  familial 
Every  expression  points  back  to  the  scene  of  the  Last  Suppci 
as  if  he  said,  "  The  cup,  the  words  of  blessing,  the  bread  witl 
the  act  of  breaking,  bring  before  our  minds  the  memorable  nifrh—  ^ 
when  lie  said,  *  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  this  is-  ^ 
my  body,'  and  therefore  you  know  what  is  implied  in  drinkinj 
of  that  cup,  and  eating  of  that  bread." 

It  is  observable  that,  whereas  in  all  other  passages  the  breach 
is  mentioned   before  the  cup,  according  to  the  order  of  th^^^^ 
original  institution,  here  and  in  verse  21  the  cup  is  mentionec:-^? 
before  the  bread,  probably  from  the  turn  given  to  the  whole^:^ 
passage  by  the  parallel    in  the  heathen  feasts,  where  the  liba- 
tion preceded  the  meal. 


com* 
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The  plural  fonn  (evXoyovfiey,  K\S)fjLsv)  probably  points  to  the 
(act  that  the  whole  society  in  some  manner  took  part  in  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  This  is  re 
quired  by  the  turn  of  the  argument  which^  especially  in  verse 
1 7,  implies  that  the  **  communion  "  was  a  joint  act  of  all^  «  The 
ind  which  here  implies  that  this  joint  communion  con- 
DBted,  not  in  **  drinking  "  and  *^  eating,"  but  in  ^^  blessing  the 
mp  "  and  ^'  breaking  the  bread."  This  joint  act  may  have  been 
performed  either  by  themselves  actually  assisting  in  the  blessing 
md  the  breaking,  or  as  represented  by  the  president  of  the 
feast,  whilst  they,  in  the  case  of  the  blessings  responded  to  it  by 
the  Hebrew  '^  Amen "  (as  must  be  inferred  from  xiv.  16). 
From  the  expressions  used  in  Acts  ii.  46  (^^  they,"  t.  e.  the  be* 
lievers  generally,  *'  breaking  bread  "),  and  xx.  7  ("  they  came 
together  to  break  bread '%  it  would  seem  that,  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  the  bread,  it  was  a  joint  action ;  and  such  is  the  opinion 
even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commentator,  Estius. 

*'  Communion  "  {KoivuDvia)  is  here  alone  used  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  is  the  origin  of  the  name  as  applied  to  it.     The  predomi- 
nant idea  of  the  word  in  this  place  is  that  of  union  with  Christ 
(as  in  L  9),  in  contrast,  as  it  afterwards  appears  in  verse  20, 
to  *'  union  with  demons."     But  the  especial  allusion  to  the  Eu- 
charist, leads  him  to  express  this  union  in  the  stronger  lan- 
guage ^^  communion  of  the  blood  .  .  .  and  of  the  body  ...  of 
Christ,"  as  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  original  institution, 
which   coincided  with  the   sentiment  of  entire  identification, 
elsewhere  expressed   under  the  same  forms  of  speech  (as  in 
John  vL   50 — 56) ;  and  here  of  especial  importance  for  the 
argument  against  the  idol  feasts.     "  You  are  one  with  Christ," 
he  would  say,  "  because  you  are  one  toith  each  other  ;  and  this 
too  is  expressed  in  the  Christian  feast."     The  thought  is  sug- 
gested to  him:  (1.)  By  the  sense  always  latent  in  the  word 
Kouwvla,  not  merely  of  a  participation,  but  of  a  Joint  participa- 
tion ;  so  that,  although  it  is  capable  of  application  to  a  single 
person,  it  almost  always  involves  the  notion  of  several     (2.) 
By  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  itself.     Having,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  begun  with  allusion  to  the  cup,  he  proceeds  to  the 
bread,  or  "  loaf "  (such  is  the  meaning  of  rbv  apTOp),  which, 
unlike  the  modem  mode  of  celebration,  seems  to  have  been 
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placed  whole  on  the  table,  and  then  divided  into  its  several 
portions ;  thus  representing  the  idea,  so  frequent  in  the  Apo8tle*8 
writings,  of  the  one  community,  with  various  parts  and  functions, 
but  united  in  their  common  Head.  Jamblichus  (in  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  p.  18)  says  that,  ^'  according  to  the  barbarian  custom 
in  former  times,  all  friends  agreed  together  over  one  loaf"  (jhrl 
€pa  aprov  avvUaav).  (3.)  By  the  use  of  the  word  **Body  "  (<w/ia) 
of  Christ.  This,  in  St  Paul's  language,  almost  always 
of  Chi^^  means,  not  His  literal  corporeal  frame,  but  that  new 
body  which  is  His  by  virtue  of  His  union  with  His 
followers,  namely,  the  whole  Christian  society.  Compare  yL  15, 
xii.  12,  27 ;  Eph.  i.  23,  ii.  16,  iv.  4,  16,  v.  30;  CoL  i.  24.  The 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  Phil.  iii.  21,  "fashioned  like  unto 
His  glorious  body  ;*'  Col.  i.  22,  **  you  .  .  •  hath  He  recondled 
in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death ;  "  and  perhaps  Bom.  vii. 
4,  **  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ." 

This  idea  of  the  Apostle  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  in  later  times  has  usually  been  attached  to  the  act  and 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  It  has,  however, 
found  expression  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  **  com- 


munion," and  in  such  Eucharistical  services  as  the  Secon 
Prayer  after  the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  Churcl 
of  England :  "  We  most  heartily  thank  Thee  ...  for  tha 
Thou  dost  assure  us  thereby  .  .  .  that  we  are  very  membe 
incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Tliy  Son,  which  is  th 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.^^  Compare,  for  analogou.. « 
expressions,  Ignatius  (ad  Trail.  8)  :  "  Faith  which  is  the  fle^^ 
of  the  Lord,  Love  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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ig  Xfyoi*.  xplvan  vfJLsSg  o  ^13/ti.  ^^rh  irorr^pio¥ 
0  fuXoyoujxsv,  ou^i  xoivoivia*  ro5  affxaTog  rati 
¥'y  rov  oiprou  09  xXcojxsv,  ou^i  xoivoivia  roS  0*0)- 
>i(rro5  60'Tiv ;  ^^  oti  el^  ipTog^  ev  (rwfJLa  01  toXXoi 
p  iravreg  ex  to3  ivo^  aproti  jxsrsp^o/tcv.     ^®0X«- 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  Koipwvia  i<rrhf  rod  ciXfA, 

•  wise  men;  judge  y^  what  I  say.  The  cup  of 
h  we  bless^  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
e  bread  which  we  breaks  is  it  not  the  communion 
jf  Christ  ?  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread, 
:  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.     Be- 


« 


fioic,  1.  e.,  "  m  your 
chfu'acter  of  wise 
i.  5,  yiii.  1,  v/icic, 
distinct  from  me." 
L24. 

of  blessing  **  occurs 
ie  New  Testament. 
on  to  the  fourth 
d  cup  at  the  Pas- 
Ich  was  so  culled 
9  pronounced  over 
bo  Thou,  O  Lord 
Cing  of  the  world, 
•d  the  fruit  of  the 
foot  ad  loc) 
used  in  the  LXX., 
to  speak  well  of," 
ise,"  "  to  congra- 
may  thus  be  ap- 
aal  propriety  to 
ftn.  The  Hebrew 
which  it  is  fre- 
islation,  means  in 
ce  **  to  kneel,"  and 
oal  application  is, 
or  "  praise  God ; " 
.tion  to  man  is  only 
Xoy/a  is  used  here, 
»  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
Luke  xxii.  19), 
to  iv\apt(Tria,  the 

)  being  that  evXo" 


yia  expresses  the  form,  and  £v- 
Xapicrria  the  substance  of  the 
speech.  The  one  is  ^'  a  blessing 
of  God,  the  other^  ''a  thanks- 
giving to  God."  But  there  is 
the  further  thought  that  by  this 
thanksgiving  or  **  grace,"  the  Qb- 
ject  so  spoken  of  is  consecrated 
to  God's  service.  Comp.  1  Tim. 
iv.  4,  5:  ovdey  airolSXrjToy  fura  €i)- 
\api(TTlag  Xafifiaydfitvor'  ay- 
idifTQi  yap  ^ict  Xoyov  ^eov  Kal 
iyrevliiag,  Ilonce  arises  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  to  inani- 
mate objects,  o  €i;Xoyoi;^€i',"over 
which  we  pronounce  our  bles- 
sing of  God."  So  "  He  blessed 
the  loaves,"  Luke,  ix.  16,  and 
(on  one  occasion  only)  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "  He  doth  bless 
the  sacrifice"  (1  Sam.  ix.  13: 
ivXoyei  rijy  ^vtriay,  LXX.).  3y 
a  like  confusion  the  elements  of 
the  bread  and  wine  were  after- 
wards called  by  the  name  of 
"  thanksgiving  "  or  "  Eucharist." 
Comp.  Justin,  p.  93:  tov  cvxa- 
piaSiyroQ  &pTOv  atoi  o'lyov  Kai  t/^aroc 
,  ,  .  Kal  if  rpo^rl  avTti  KoKtirai  trap* 
ilfiwy  evxapifrrla, 

17.  OTt  eiQ oi  iroXXoi  ifffttr. 

The  argument  is  as  though  he 
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vsTi  Tov'I(rpa^X  xara  troLpxa'  *ou;f  ol  itrdioureg  rag  ^u<rlas 
xoivcovo)  ToZ  ^ua-iaa-rrjoiou  eltriv;  ^^ti' oSv  ^13/14  ;  on  **€i&». 
XoflwTov    Ti  itrrh  r    on    ^il^toXou  ri   ifrrivi  ^olKT!  on  a 


o^xJ. 


^  transpose  cVSwXov  and  *I^X&9vt6¥, 


Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh:  have. not  they  which  eat  of  the 

19  sacrifices  ''communion   with   the  altar?      What   say    I  then? 
that  ^^what  is  offered  in  sacrifice   to  idols  is   any  thing  or 

20  that    the    idol    is    anything  V    'Nay^    but    that    the    things 


said,  "In  the  cup  you  jointly 
partake  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
according  to  His  words.  But  in 
the  bread  you  jointly  partake  of 
the  body  of  Christ  by  a  still 
clearer  argument.  For  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  one  loaf  with 
its  several  parts,  except  to  set 
before  us  that  one  loaf  and  one 
body  which  we  are  collectively? 
{pi  iroWoi,  see  xii.  12.)  For  this 
is  the  meaning  of  that  solemn 
act  in  which  we  all  (  01  Trdrrcc, 
not  one  or  two  only,  but  the 
whole  society),  partake,  not  of 
separate  fragments,  but  of  the 
one  complete  loaf  (cjc  rov  evoq 
aprov).  And  this  one  body, 
which  we  thus  prove  ourselves 
to  bo  by  this  act,  is  the  body  of 
Christ  of  which  we  partake  in 
the  Eucharist." 

18.  The  practice  of  the  Israel- 
ites is  introduced  to  im- 

in  a  case  more  lamihar 
to  tliem  than  Grecian  customs, 
the  necessary  connexion  of  all 
sacrificial  feasts  with  the  worship 
to  which  they  belonged. 

"Israel  after  the  ilesh;"  i.e.  the 
Jews  literally,  as  distinct  from 
**thc  Israel  of  God,"  Gal.  vi.  16. 
Here,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  8,  9  ("the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world  "), 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  system,  as  if,  in 
comparison   with    the   Christian 


society,  they  were  nearly  on 
level  with  the  Gentile  natio 
and  Pagan  worship,  much  as  w 
might  now  speak  of  the  sacrifi- 
ces of  the  Mussulmans  or 
ritans.     The  Jewish  sacrifices 
which  he  here  speaks  were  n 
the  sin-offerings    (which    wer 
entirely  consumed  on  the  altar        "), 
but  those    called    "peace-ofife:~ 
ings  "  or  "  thank-offerings." 

For  the  practice  of  eating 
remainder  of  sacrifices,  see  Le 
viii.  31 ;  Deuteron.  xii.  18,  x 
11. 

The  somewhat  harsh  exp 

sion  "  have  communion  with 

altar,"  seems  to   be  substitut^^^ 
for  what  we  should    natural 
have  expected,    "  with    God ; 
partly   in  order  to  bring   mo 
vividly    before    them   the  co 
nexion   of  tlie   feasts   with 
altar    from    which     they    we 
taken,  but  chiefly  because  "  co 
munion  with  God"  was  too  hi 
a  thought  to  be  brought  do 
to  the  level  of  the  mere  outw 
ceremonial  of  the  fleshly 
For   this  substitution  of  wo 
comp.  viii.  2,  ix.  17. 

19,  20.  The   suppressed  co 
elusion  of  the  last  verse  wou 
be,  **  So  you  by  partaking  of 
heathen  feasts  partake  of  the^ 
wor.-ihip."     And  this  recalls  t 
a-sertion  in  viii.  4,  that  the  he 
then  divinities  had  no  real  exi*"^' 
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ovg  r&¥  Saijctovioiv    yiuetrQai.      ^^oi   huvatrQe  Tror^piov 

they    •^    sacrifice,  **they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to 

and  I  wonld  not  that  ye  should  have  'communion  with 

Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 

ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the 


As  though  he  said,  ^^  When 

thus,  do  I  contradict  what 

before  ?     No  :  but  what  I 

this  (6XX*  Sriy    As  in 

he  had  said  that  what- 

light  bo   the  notions    of 

us  about  their  divinities, 

rate  for  Christians  those 

ies  had  no  real  existence  ; 

conversely,  he  says,  that 

er  might  be  the  feelings 

of  Christians  about  the 

false  divinities,  still  to 

n   the  heathen  they  had 

a  real  existence.     And 

r  of  this  he  quotes  from  the 

version    of  Deut.    xxxii. 

ray  latfiovioic  kuI  ov   ^e^t, 

this  passage  his  meaning 

en  been  taken  to  be  that, 

h  the  particular  divinities, 

eived  under  the  names  of 

',  Venus,  &c.  were  mere 

,  yet  there  were  real  evil 

who,  under  those  names, 

e  general  system  of  pagan 

ism,  beguiled  them  away 

be    true   God.      (So  Ps. 

TayT£Q  ol  5fot  Twv  iOiwt' 

I.)     Such    certainly    was 

leral   belief  of  the  early 

ins.     But  the  strong  do- 

D     in   viii.   4,  reiterated 

1   verse  19,  of  the  utter 

stence    of    the    heathen 

es,  renders  it  safer  to  un- 

d  him  as  saying  that  in 

id  of  the  heathen   sacri- 

'hatever  Christians  might 


think,  the  sacrifices  were  really 
made   to  those   whom  the   Old 
Testament  called  ^aifiovia.     It 
is  in  fact  a  play  on   the  word 
^aifiovtor.     The  heathen  Greeks 
(as  in   Acts  zvii.  18,  the  only 
passage  where   it  is  so  used  in 
Biblical  Greek)  employed  it  as 
a  general  word  for  "Divinity," 
and    more  especially  for    those 
heroes  and  inferior  divinities,  to 
whom   alone  (according   to  the 
belief  of  this  later  age),  and  not 
to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  uni- 
verse,  sacrifices   as  such    were 
due.     The  writers   of  the  New 
Testament   and    the    LXX.   on 
the  other  hand,  always  use  it  of 
"  evil  demons,"   although  never 
perhaps,    strictly   speaking,    for 
the  author  of  evil,  who  is  called 
emphatically  "  Satan,"  or  "  The 
Devil."      It   is    by   a  union   of 
these    two    meanings    that    the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  produced. 
"  The  words  of  Deut.  xxxii.   17 
truly   describe   their    state,    for 
even    according    to    tlieir    own 
confession,    although    in   a   dif- 
ferent  sense,   they    sacrifice    to 
demons."     A  similar  play  on  the 
same  word,  although  for  a  dif- 
ferent object,  occurs  in  the  Apo- 
logy of  Socrates,  where  he  de- 
fends himself  against  the  charge 
of  atheism,  on  the  ground  that 
he  believed  in  a  demon  (^ac/id- 
rioy);   and  that  demons  (iatfio" 
yia)  being   sons   of  gods  {^idy 


.  I. 
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rov  x6piQu  ;  jtt^  Itr^vpirepoi  aurou  f erjctcv ; 

^Ilaj/Ta  'f^ioTiv,  aXX'  oi  iravra  <ru[JL^spgr  wolvtol  *6$ 

*  add/Mt. 

22  table  of  devils.     Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  arc^-r 
we  mightier  than  He  ? 

23  All  things  are  'In  my  power^^  but  all  things  are  not  ''pro    ^lj 


trailtq),  he  must  therefore  bo 
acknowledged  to  believe  in  the 
gods  themselves. 

There  are  here  great  varieties 
of  reading ;  but  none  important, 
except  that  Marcion  read  on  Up6' 
Bvrov  Ti  itJTiv  5  ti^*a\6QvT6y  ri 
IffTiv;  an  alteration  apparently 
made  in  order  to  place  Jewish 
sacrifices  (lepodvTa)  on  the  same 
level  as  heathen  (ci^wXoOvra). 

21.  He  now  turns  to  the  practi- 
cal conclusion  that  there  is  a  real 
incompatibility  between  Christi- 
anity and  partaking  in  the  sa- 
crificial feasts  as  such.  "The 
cup  of  demons "  is  the  bowl 
{KpaTt)p)  of  libation  which  was 
poured  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
a  feast  or  of  a  sacrifice  ;  hence 
to  drink  of  the  wine  of  libation 
was  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  as  a 
si^rn  of  apostasy  (see  Wetstein). 
"  The  table  of  demons "  may 
either  be  the  table  for  the  meal 
following  upon  the  sacrifice,  or 
the  more  sol(?mn  banquets  laid 
out,  as  in  the  Roman  lectisternia, 
on  tables  attached  to  the  altars. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11.)  The  phrase 
Tpcnrei^a  Tt7i  ^nifiorl'O  OCCUrs  in  Isa. 
Ixv.  11  (LXX.).  "The  table  of 
the  Lord,"  as  distinct  from  "the 
cup  of  the  Lord,"  is   the  table 

on  which  the  bread  is 
"  The  Lord's  placed.  The  use  of 
Table."  the  word  agrees  witii 

the  description  of  the 
actual  ceremony  in  xi.  20 — 34  ; 
the  Lord's  Table  being  the  natu- 


— « 


ral  accompaniment  of  the  Lord' 
Supper  (xL  20).   For  the  gene 
argument  compare  2  Cor.  vi.  I 
The  incompatibili  ty  is  heightenec^^ 
and  in  part  suggested,  by  the 
collection  that  one  of  Christ's 
culiar  works  was  the  casting 
of  demons. 

22.  9  irapa(ri\ovfAep  rov  KvpiO 
''  Or  if  we  think  we  are  able 
unite  these  discordant  elementt=-d^ 
are  we  prepared  to  challenge  tft:se 
Lord  to  anger?  Surely  we  are  n.  ^t 
stronger  than  He  ?  "    The  wop«3s 
are  a  continuation  of  the  sacaise 
quotation  in  Deut  xxxii.  17 — f^  ^» 
as  that  from  which  the  woi 
of  verse  20  are  taken  :    ral  e 
Kvpiog  Kai  eCriXwae  . . .  Koi  elirer ,    —  • 
Avroi  7rap€ff/\(i»(7a»'  fie  iv  ov  ^e  ^» 
TrapwivraK     fit     kv     toIq    ei^wXc^  *5 

avTuty  (comp.  also  Baruch  iv.     *^» 
8).      There   is   the     same   pi 
upon  KvpioQ  here,  as  upon  hatfi 
via  in  19.     "  Shall  we  provo 
the  jealous  Lord  who  has  in  t 
Law  denounced  idolatry,  by  mis 
ing  His  cup  and  His  table 
that  of  devils?" 

For  this  identification  of  Chri 
with  "  the  Lord  "  of  the  Old 
tarn  en  t,  comp.  verses  4  and  9. 

The   expression  irapaiijXovfi 
is  taken    from  the   metaphor 
marriage  between  God  and  H 
people,    which    pervades    lar^ 
portions  of  the  O.  T.,  especiall^-r 
Ilosea  and  Ezekiel.  The  strengiC-  ^ 
of  the  expression  would  seem  "^^ 
indicate  that  they  had  conceiv^^ 
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rh  Totj   iripou.^     ^ttSv  to  Iv  ju^axcXXo)   ^oiXoti/tcvov 


a 


ij  yi)  xoi  TO  irTiT^pwua  auTr^g.     ^  el  ^rig  xaXci  &aa^  tcov 


add  lK80Tor. 


*  roO  7^  Kvp(ov. 


ufJLag 

•    ff  84  Tit. 


le :  all  things  are  'In  my  power^^  but  all  things  edify  not 
no  'one  seek  his  own,  but  ^^  'that  which  is  anoliier's.  What- 
er  18  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  'not  asking*  ques- 
K  for  conscience  sake :  for  ^'  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
thereof."    If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you  to 

*  (rr.  jadging. 


XMsibility  of  celebrating  the 
larist  at  an  idol  feast  Com- 
xi.  30,  where  in  speaking  of 
lilar  subject  he  alludes  to  the 
ments  provoked  by  it 
w  The  transition  here  is  so 
pt  that  one  would  almost 
;me  the  ensuing  section  to 
1  entirely  by  itself,  merely 
.  practical  summary  of  the 
e  question,  especially  as  the 
ment  is  taken  up  again  from 
>riginal  point  of  view  which 
been  dropped  since  ix.  23. 
the  allusions  to  the  Eucha- 
n  verses  26,  28, 30,  still  fur- 
a  thread  of  connexion.  Here, 
I  vL  12,  an  impassioned  ap- 
of  the  Apostle,  expressing 
ontrariety  between  the  pro- 
m  of  Christians  and  the 
;ice  of  heathenism,  is  broken 
f  what  seem  to  be  the  words 
1  objector,  **  all  things  are 
il,**  which  St.  Paul  takes  up, 
ts  as  his  own,  and  proceeds 
isti^  and  moderate.  The 
qualification,  **  all  things  are 
!xpedient''  is  the  same  as  in 
2.  The  second  **  all  tilings 
not "  (oUocoftel),  is  peculiar 
lis  passage,  and  is  used  in 
ence  to  the  argument  al- 
r  begun  in  viii.  2.  **  This 
Terence  about  idol  feasts  does 
as  you  suppose,  advance  a 


H  2 


man  in  Christian  knowledge  or 
holiness ;  it  may  tend  only  to  re- 
tard him.**    Comp.  viii.  10. 

24.  "  Every  man's  actions  af- 
fect his  neighbour's  welfare  as 
well  as  his  own." 

25.  Now  follow  the  practical 
rules;  and  first,  the  concessions  to 
latitude. 

/icireXXov,  a  Latin  word,  which 
Plutarch  uses  to  explain  the 
Greek  word  KptwirutXioy,  It  was 
also  used  by  the  Rabbis,  )^SlpO« 

firiley  ayaKpivovTfQ,  **  asking  no 
questions,  whether  the  food  is 
or  is  not  from  the  flesh  of  vic- 
tims." 

ZiCL  ri/v  (rvyei^ritriy,  **  because 
of  the  religious  scruple  which  it 
may  excite,  whether  in  your- 
selves or  in  others." 

26.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  from  Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  was  the  common  form 
of  Jewish  thanksgiving  before 
the  meal  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc,) ; 
and  hence  probably  it  was  the 
early  Eucharistic  blessing,  and 
thus  alluded  to  in  this  place, 
"  This,  therefore,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  cup  of  blessing 
and  the  table  of  the  Lord." 

Tov  Kvpiov,  used  ambiguously 
for  «  Christ,"  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  22. 

TO  TrX^poi/ia,  1.  e.  ^'  that  which 
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a?ri(rrcDy  xa)  d^sXfrs  ?ropfus<rdai,  ttw  to  srotparid^/Lifyoy  u/Jy 
itrQUre  firfilv  avaxolvovrtg  hk  r^v  cvvu^iny.  ^cay  Zi 
rig  v[JLtv  elTTTf  iouro  tepoQurov  etrriVf  [xii  s<rdtSTS  oi  cxsiyov 
Toy  fJL7}Vif<ravTa  xol)  rr^v  (ruvei^rjfnv.^  ^cuvilZritnv  Si  Xffyco 
o'ivi  T>jy  latiTou,  aXXa  T^y  tou  iripoti.  fya  r/  yap  ij  £X£u- 
dffpia  |U,ou  xpivsrai  vtto  aWr^g  (ruvBtititrewg  ^    ^^gJ*  iyoi  p^apiri 


*  cISMX^vroi'.         ^  add  rou  yhp  Kvplov  iiyij  luArh  wK^pm/M  afrnjr. 


f2K. 


a  feast  and  yc  'desire  to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before  you 

cat,  'not  asking  questions  for  conscience  sake.     But   if  any 

28>'one  say  to  you  ^Mhis  is  offered  in  sacrifice  unto   idols,''  eat 

not   for    his   sake   that   shewed   it   and    for    conscience   sake. 

29  ^^    Conscience  I  say  not  thine  own,  but  'that  of  the  other. 

30  For  why  is  my  liberty  judged  by  'another  conscience  ?     •^   If  / 
by  grace  be  a  partaker,  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  that  for 


fills  it."    For  the  general  sense 
compare  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

27.  The  invitation  supposed 
is  to  a  private  meal,  not  in  the 
temple.  For  the  transposition  of 
Tuiy  avlffTtity  comp.  viii.  11,  ix. 
10,  XV.  19. 

BiXiTt,  **  are  anxious  to  go." 
This  shows  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed are  the  enlightened  party. 

28.  TiQ,  Not  the  host  (who 
would  not  be  again  introduced  in 
tliis  way),  but  one  of  the  guests, 
either  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
put  the  Christian  to  a  test,  or  a 
Jew  who  wished  to  point  out  the 
danger.  lepodvToy  (A.  B.  H.)  is 
a  neutral  word,  elcwXoOvroy  (C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K.),  a  contempt- 
uous one. 

29.  30.  Here  follows  a  com- 
pressed dialogue,  like  Rom.  iii. 
1-8.  St.  Paul  says,  "By  the 
religious  scruple  I  mean,  not  that 
of  the  enlightened,  but  of  the 
weak  Christian."  To  which  the 
enlightened  Christian  answers, 
"  Why,  what  is  this  {ha  ri  y('if>)  ? 
"What  is  the  reason  that  my  liberty 
is  to  be  condemned  by  a  scruple 
in  which  I  have  no  concern  ?     If 


/  eat  with  a  grateful  thanksgiv- 
ing, why  am  I  to  be  exposed  to 
calumny  for  a  meal  for  «<  whj  U 
which  /give  thanks  ?**  my  liberty 
To  this  St  Paul  re-  ind««i?* 
turns  no  direct  answer,  bat 
turns  it  off  abruptly  with  the 
general  conclusion  in  verse  31 : 
"  1£  you  give  thanks  to  God  for 
what  you  do,  remember  that 
every  act,  even  in  eating  and 
drinking,  must  be  done  to  His 
glory,  and  if  to  His  glory,  then 
without  offence  to  any."  As  in 
Hom.  iii.  1 — 8,  instead  of  an- 
swering the  objector,  he  ab- 
ruptly, and  as  if  still  continuing 
the  objector's  sentence,  says, 
"  whose  condemnation  is  just" 
The  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
words  of  tlie  opponent  may  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that 
he  is  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Corinthian  letter,  as  in  vi.  12, 
vii.  1,  viii.  1,  x.  23,  xi.  2.  Com- 
pare Rom.  xiv.  8,  where  after 
stating  the  indifference  of  days 
and  of  meats,  he  concludes,  "Whe- 
ther therefore  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's." 

Kpiveraty   "  is    brought    under 
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fjLtrijftOy  Ti  3Xao-^i3/to5jctai   bwkp  o3  iydo  €\>^OLpi(rrSi  ;    ^^  sire 


?roieirf. 


atal  TT  ixxT^r^tria  roS  ^eou,     ^xaQwg  xay lo  wavra  irSi(riv 


TO    T(OV 


OLpitrxw^  fjLTI    !^r^T&y   rh    ifJtMtjToS    **  (ruft^opov,   aXXa  tc    

'^oXXcDV,   7ya  cwd&trtv.      XI.   ^[JUfJLTjrai  fww  y(vs(rQe,   xa^dig 

^^vhich  /  give  thanks?  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink 
Or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.     Give  none 

offence,  neither  to  •  Jews  nor  ®  ''Greeks,  nor  to  the  church 
of  Grod,  even  as  /  please  all  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  'that  of  'the  many^  that  they  may  be 
^aved.     XI.  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  /  also  am  of  Christ 


judgment,"  with  an  allusion  to 
AyaKpiroyrec  in  verses  25,  27. 

^apcrc,  "by  grace,"  and  tv^api' 
orw,  ^  I  gire  thanks,"  seem  to  re- 
^r  to  the  Eucharistic  blessing,  as 
u  26,  and  to  imply  that  it  accom- 
panied the  social  meaL  Com- 
pare ver.  31,  illustrated  by  Col. 
iii.  17 :  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
^word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
^cv;^afMOTovvrec)  to  God  and  the 
Pather  by  Him." 

flXoff^ri/jovfiai^  "  misrepresent- 
ed."    Compare  Rom.  ii.  24  and 

JLIV.   16. 

31,  32.  "  To  the  glory  of  God," 
4*  Eating  i*  ^  ''  ^  ^hat  Grod  may 
«Dd  drink,  receive  praise  (comp. 
ingtotbe  vi.  20  ;  Matt.  V.  16) 
jj^^  from  your  acts  being 
such  as  to  cause  no  of- 
fence, either  to  Jews,  as  shrink- 
ing from  the  heathen  sacrifices  ; 
or  to  Gentiles  (comp.  28),  as 
watching  for  your  acquiescence 
in  their  idolatry,  in  order  to 
justify  themselves ;  or  to  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  convened 
for  their  most  solemn  ordinance." 


kfrQuiv  Ka\  trUiVj  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
xi.  22. 

The  form  of  consecrating  all 
human  acts  to  God,  was  already 
in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  by 
whom,  as  now  amongst  Mus- 
sulmans, every  act  was  per- 
formed "  in  the  name  of  God." 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Apostolic 
precept  seems  to  bo  that  it  points 
out  Aotr  every  meal  may  in  reality 
be  eaten  to  the  glory  of  G^d ; 
namely,  by  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  Epictetus,  on 
being  asked  how  any  one  could 
eat  so  as  to  please  God,  answered, 
"  By  eating  justly,  temperately, 
and  thankfully." 

aplffKia  of  itself  has  (like  Apt' 
o'AToc)  something  of  a  bad  sense. 
Comp.  GaL  i.  10. 

rdty  TToWCjy,  not  "  many ;  " 
but "  the  many,"  the  whole  mass 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

XL  1.  He  here  returns  to  his 
own  example,  as  in  ix.  1 — 16, 
and  to  the  example  of  Christ,  as 
m  vni.  11. 
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Parafhbase  of  Chap.  X.  16 — ^XL  1. 

You  must  keep  yourselves  distinct  from  acts  of  idol  uwrship^  both 
for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  others.   And  the  allusion  just  ^ 

made  to  the  Eucharist  suggests  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so^ 
such  as  will  come  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all,  especially  of        *-^. 
you  who  pride  yourselves  on  your  wisdom.    You  know  that  when         ^^^ 
we  join  in  blessing  the  cup,  not  of  heathen  Iwaiions,  but  of  our       ^-^;. 
sacred  Christian  meal,  we  join,  as  Christ  Himself  has  taught     -^  ^^ 
us,  in  partaking  of  His  blood;  yet  more,  when  we  Join  in 
breaking  the  loaf,  we  join  in  partaking  of  His  body ;  for  the'^^ 
very   meaning  of  that  joint  act  is  to  express  that  we,  the^^ 
Christian  society,  are  as  truly  one  body,  the  body  of  Christy 
as  the  various  particles  of  bread  are  one  compact  loaf     Suc^^^  -h 
is   the  closeness  of  communion   with   Christ,   into  which 
Christian  feasts  bring  us.     It  now  remains,  on  the  other 
to  point  out  how  closely  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathen^  ^s 
bring  them  into  connexion  with  tJte  objects  of  their  worship^zzs. 
It  is  involved  in  the  very  principle  of  sacrifice.     Look  at 
Jewish  sacrificial  feasts,  with  which  all  Jewish  converts  ar 
familiar,  and  remember  how  entirely  those  feasts  are  identif 


with  the  altar,  on  which  the  victims  are  killed,  and  upon  whit  — 'h 
their  blood  is  sprinkled.  However  much  the  social 
may  appear  to  prevail,  yet  the  religious  element  lies  at  the  basi 
of  the  feast.  And  so  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  although  t^ 
false  divinities  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  for  us  no  ret 
existence  ;  yet  the  very  words,  which  they  use  to  designate  tho: 
divinities,  serve  to  identify  their  act  of  sacrifice  with  that  whic 
is  described  in  the  Law  as  a  sacrifice,  not  to  God,  but 
demons.  If  then  their  libations  be  shed,  and  their  table 
spread  for  demons,  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  sacrr'  '-^^ 
cup  tchich  you  drink,  the  sacred  meal  of  which  you  partake 
the  name  of  Him  whose  work  on  earth  was  to  destroy  ai 
drive  out  demons,  it  is  an  insult  to  His  majesty  ;  and  as 
read  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Law,  which  speaks  of  ti 
heathen  sacrifices,  He  will  be  roused  to  jealousy,  and  by  visibt 
judgments  compel  us  to  acknowledge  His  power. 

The    conclusion,    then,    of    the   whole    argument    is,    thc^^^^ 
although  in  the   highest  sense,   all  these  matters,  as  relativr^ 
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not  to  things  inward  but  outward^  are  absolutely  indifferent^  yet 
that  indifference  must  always  be  subject  to  two  qualifications : 
(1.)  T%ii  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  man  must  be 
attended  to,  (2.)  ITiat  advance  in  Christian  holiness  must 
not  be  impeded,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others  ;  for  in  all 
things  we  must  consider  others  rather  than  ourselves. 

The  practical  result  therefore  is  that,  although  you  may 
eat  of  meat  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  accept  invitations  to 
feasts  in  the  houses  of  heathens,  without  scruple  ;  yet,  if  any 
one  try  to  test  your  belief  by  reminding  you  that  it  is  part  of  a 
sacrificial  feast,  then  abstain.  The  thankful  enjoyment  of  all 
GodCs  gifts,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  Christian  meal, 
ceases  at  once  when  it  offends  the  religious  scruples  of  otliers. 
In  every  meal,  and  in  ivery  act,  we  must  so  conduct  ourselves 
as  that  praise  and  honour  may  return  to  God.  This  can  only 
be  by  avoiding  carefully  everything  which  may  ensnare  either 
the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  community,  or  the 
Christian  community  itself  as  convened  for  its  solemn  meals  in 
the  presence  of  God.  This  is  my  own  conduct,  as  I  have 
already  set  it  before  you,  and  this  is  what  I  entreat  you  to 
imitate  in  my  acts  of  habitual  self-denial,  as  I  imitate  the 
self'Sacrifice  of  Christ  Himself. 


The  Apostle's  View  of  Thinqs  Indifferent  and  of  Self-denial. 

In  the  three  foregoing  Sections  there  are  two  main  subjects^ 
one  rising  out  of  and  above  the  other.  Firsts  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Secondly^  the  general 
lesson  of  self-denial  enforced  by  the  Apostle's  own  example. 

(!•)  Of  these  subjects^  the   first  may  be  regarded  as  one 
branch  of  the  more  general  question  of  "  things  in-  q^^^^ 
different;"   discussed  in  Bom.  xiv.    1 — xv.   13.      It  vemy  re- 
exhibits   the  Apostle's   treatment   of  the   difficulties  «*thingfin- 
which  always  arise  when  a  purer  religion  comes  into  different." 
contact  with  false  or  imperfect  forms  of  worship,  which  from 
long  establishment  have   become   so  interwoven   with  social 
usages  as  to  appear,  in  fact,  inseparable.   In  the  Apostolical  age 
the  chief  point  around  which  this  controversy  settled,  was  the 
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Bacrificial  feasts.    In  Tertullian's  time,  when  the  sphere  of  the  ^^^ 

collision  had  become  more  general ,  and  when  the  earliet  V  ^^ 

heathen     difficulty  had  been^  to  a  great  extent,  laid  to  deep'^ 

'***^^***'  either  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  or  by  the  Bufcr^ 

sidence  of  the  Jewish  scruples  on  unclean  meats,  the  questiof  ^ 

related  rather  to  the  attendance  on  public  amusements 
ainuM.     or  the  service  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  occasion 
"^^ '     the   two  celebrated   treatises  "  De   Spectaculis,"  and 
**  De  CoronS  Militis."     In  a  yet  further  stage  of  this  collision 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism,  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  attendance  on  pagan  or  semi-pagan  rites  was  exchanged  for 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  transplanting  them  into  the 
Christian  soiL     And  lastly,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
secnUr      Church  itsclf,  there  has  always  lingered  an  echo  of  the 
pursuits,    older  controversy,  in  the  question  whether  amusements 
or  practices  which  belong  to  heathen  times,  or  to  the  more  secular 
course  of  the  world,  are  of  themselves  to  be  shunned  as  profane. 
The  decision  of  the  Apostle  in  regard  to  the  abstract  view  of 
Decision    ^^®  ^^^®'  ^®  clcar  and  positive.     Whereas  up  to  this 
in  their     time,  not  ouly  Jewish  doctors,  but  Christian  Apestles, 
by  the      had  deemed  that  Gentile  converts  should  altogether 
Apostle,    abstain  from  a  feast  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  St.  Paul 
declares  that,  in  itself,  it  contained  no  pollution ;  that,  unless 
expressly  asserted  to  be  a  religious  ceremony,  it  might  be  fairly 
treated  as  a  social  meal,  to  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  forms 
of  Christian  devotion.     The  same  principle  had,  indeed,  been 
involved  in  the  precept  and  example  of  Gamaliel,  who,  when 
reproached  with  bathing  in  the  baths  of  Ptolemais  (Acre)  in  an 
apartment  where  there  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  replied,  *'  The 
bath  was  not  made  for  the  statue,  but  the  statue  for  the  bath." 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle  to  make  this  principle,  not 
merely  the  rule  of  a  philosophical  school,  but  the  law  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.    In  all  the  circumstances  which  have  just 
been  described  as  giving  birth  to  similar  questions,  the  main 
tendency,  the  genius  (if  one  may  use  the  expression)  of  Chris- 
tendom, has  followed,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  with   exagge- 
by  Ter.     rated  freedom,  in  the  wake  of  the  Apostle's  decision. 
tuiiian,     (( Loca  non  contaminant,  sed  quae  fiunt  in  locis,"  was 
the  verdict  with  which  even  the  fervent  TertuUian  closed  the 
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question  about  the  entrance  Into  temples  and  theatres.     Gre- 
gory the  Grreat  advised  Augustine  of  Canterbury  not  to     ^y  gw- 
destroy  but  to  Christianize  every  heathen  building  and     K**'7i 
every  heathen  custom  in  Britain.     John  Wesley's  well-known 
saying,  when  he  adapted  profane  tunes  to  sacred  songs^ 
is  but  an  expression  of  the  common  sense  of  Chris- 
tendom.    If  Christianity  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  spectacles 
of  the  amphitheatre^  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  idolatrous 
rites,  but  of  their  cruelty.     If  the  licentious  and  superstitious 
parts  of  the  pagan  ritual  disappeared  on  the  conversion  ^^ . 
of  the  Empire,  the  great  mass  of  its  usages  has  been  Christendom 
retained  wherever  any  Christian  ceremonial  of  any  ex-  ^^^    ^' 
tent  has  been  maintained.    If  a  few  ardent  spirits  have  been,  in 
later  times,  eager  in  denouncing  as  profane  all  secular  arts  and 
amusements^  they  have  failed  in  producing  any  deep  impression 
on  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  community,  which  has  always  been 
wont,  often  it  may  be  with  injustice,  to  regard  their  efforts  as 
the  sallies  of  a  sectarian  and  mistaken  zeal. 

(2.)  Such,  in  spite  of  the  qualifications  with  which  he  guards 
it,  is  the  abstract  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  ^^^j^  ^^ 
especially  in  viii.  8,  x.  23,  25,  26,  27.      But  the  true  toleration 
moral  greatness   of  this  passage    consists,   not  in  its  gard  for 
announcement  of  Christian  liberty,  but  in  its  exhibi-  scruples. 
tion  of  Christian  love.     It  expresses   the  rare  union  of  wide 
toleration  with    tender  sympathy;    such  as  at  once   elevates 
characters  above  the  mere  mass  either  of  thinking  or  of  feeling 
men ;    such  as  presents,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind,  a  sense  of  interest  and  beauty,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  awakened  in  the  physical  world  by  a  view  containing  the 
varied  elements  of  mountain  and  lowland  scenery.     With  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  utter  indifference  of  meats  in  them- 
selves, and  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  scruples  raised 
concerning  them,  the  Apostle  checks  himself,  in  full  view  of 
the  liberty  which  he  forbore  to  grasp,  with  the  sentiment,  "  I 
will  not  eat  meat  whilst  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my 
brother  to  offend.''     This  is  the  expression  of  his  self-denial  in 
its  first  fervour  of  love.     The  second  stage  of  his  example  dis- 
closes it,  in  its  more  general  form,  under  the  strictest  control  of 
forethought  and  sagacity ; — ^^  I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men. 
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if  by  any  means  I  might  save  some.''  The  third  and  last  stage 
is  summed  up  in  the  words^  often  since  repeated  by  preachers 
and  teachers  as  matter  of  course^  but  then  uttered  with  all  the 
freshness  of  real  humility  and  awe^  so  unlike  any  hierarchical 
or  philosophical  pretensions,  so  strongly  contrasted  even  with 
his  own  Apostolical  greatness,  that  translators  have  tried  to 
soften  down  the  vehemence  of  the  expression,  "  I  *  bruise '  my 
body  and  bring  it  into  ^  slavery/  lest  when  I  have  preached  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  *  proved  unworthy.' " 

Few  later  parallels  to  this  double  phase  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
racter can  be  found.     Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that,  with 

many  obvious  and  essential  differences  in  their  general 

of^^      character,  the  most  striking  likenesses  are  to  be  sought 

^Jte*^^**   ^™^"g*^  *^®  higher  and  better  spirits  of  the  **  Society 

of  Jesus."  In  them,  indeed,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Apostle's  devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  or  his  wide  and  com- 
prehensive view,  which  saw  at  a  glance  what  was  essential  and 
what  wad  insignificant ;  we  see  the  elements  of  worldly  or- 
ganisation and  worldly  statecraft,  which,  in  his  teaching,  were 
almost  entirely  absent ;  even  the  very  same  fervour  of  love  and 
self-denial,  at  a  later  age,  must  differ  from  what  they  were  in 
their  first  youthful  freshness  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
Still  it  is  to  the  lives  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavicr 
that  we  ought  to  look,  if  we  would  wish  in  any  degree  to  see 
translated  visibly  into  flesh  and  blood,  the  self-denying  versa- 
tility with  which  the  Apostle,  for  no  selfish  object,  but  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  "became  all  things  to  all  men."  He,  it  is 
true,  was  much  which  they  were  not :  the  other  great  characters 
of  the  sixteenth  century  exhibit  the  freeness  and  breadth  of 
Christianity  as  these  exhibit  its  fervour  and  tenderness ;  in 
any  case  a  mechanical  copy  of  either  him  or  them  is  im- 
possible. But  it  is  not  unimportant  to  ask  how  much  and  how 
little  of  his  example  are  still  applicable ;  how  far  reckless  dis- 
regard of  scruples  is  really  inseparable  from  the  one  side  of 
human  character,  or  craft  and  submissive  servility  from  the 
other ;  how  far  the  tenderness  and  pliancy  of  the  ancient  Greek 
or  the  modern  Spaniard  or  Italian  can  be  united  with  the  fixed 
conviction  of  the  ancient  Jew,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of 
the  modern  Englishman  or  German. 
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ANSWERS   TO  THE   LETTER  OF   THE  CORINTHLA.NS 

(coktinusd). 

WoBSHiP  AKD  Assemblies. 
XL  2 ^XIV.  40. 

The  opening  words  of  tUs  Section^  which  apply  more  or  less 
to  all  that  follows  in  xi.  2 — xiv.  40,  imply  that^  as  in  viL  1^  viii. 
1,  he  still  has  before  him  some  letter  or  statement  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Chorchj  from  which  he  qaotes  and  adopts  their  argu- 
ment, followed  probably  by  questions.  '^  You  claim  ^  my  praise 
for  remembering  me  and  keeping  my  commands  as  I  com- 
manded yon  ; ' "  to  which  he  replies  here>  as  in  xi.  17  and  22^ 
that  they  have  his  praise,  but  with  certain  grave  exceptions, 
which  he  proceeds  to  specify. 

The  first  exception  of  the  Apostle  relates  to  the  abandon- 
ment of   the   usual    Grecian  head-dress   by   the    Corinthian 
women,  when  they  met  in  the  Christian  assemblies.     In  order 
to  understand  the  stress  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  what  would 
seem  to  us  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance,  we  must 
recall  the  importance  attached  in  the  ancient  world  to  dress, 
as  indicative  of  national  customs  or  moral  habits.     In 
the  early    days   of  Greece,  the   longer   or   shorter   oTdnMsin* 
garment  which  a  man  wore  at  once  declared  whe-   ^«  »ncient 
ther  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian  or  Dorian  race ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  an  index  to  the  gods  of  his  worship,  the 
mode  of  his  education,  the  moral  and.  religious  ideas  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character.     And,  although  this  was  pro- 
bably worn  out  before  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  yet 
the  language  of  the  Roman  satirists,  especially  Juvenal,  points 
to  the  moral  importance  of  deviations,  however  slight,  from  the 
national  costume.^ 

Amongst  the  fashions  of  dress  which  admitted  of  no  variation, 

^  See  the  notes  of  Ludovicus  Capellus,  on  xi.  4. 
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was  that  which  Greece  (with  the  exception  of  Lacedasmou)  re- 
Head-dress   tained  in  common  with  the  Oriental  nations  generally, 
of  women,    ^f  ^omen  always  appearing  in  public  with  their  beads 
covered  (not,  indeed,  with  a  veil,  but)  with  the  "  peplum,"  or 
shawl,  which  they  commonly  wore  on  their  shoulders,  but  on 
public  occasions  threw  over  their  heads  like  a  hood.     The  The- 
ban  veil  (Dicaearch.  Descr.  Gnec.  x.),  and  that  of  Tarsus  (Dio 
Chrys.  Orat.  1),  are  described  as  covering  the  whole  face  ex- 
cept the  eyes,  as  still  in  Mussulman  countries.     Great  stress 
was  laid  by  the  Inter  Jewish  authorities  on  the  veiling  of  the 
women ;  and  though  they  were  unveiled  in  the  synagogues, 
this  was  because  they  were  shut  off  from  the  men,  and  so  in 
private.^     The  special  covering  here  meant  is  described  in  xi. 
15  as  a  mantle  {7repil36\ai4>v).     This  word,  in  the  only  other 
passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  i.  12, 
from  Ps.  cii.  26),  and  in  all  the  jmssages  in  the  LXX.  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  means,  according  to  its  derivation, 
a  mantle  or  covering  wrapt  round  the  body,  like  hriffoXcuov^ 
which  is  used  indifferently  for  a  "  mantle,"  as  in  Judg.  iv.  18 ; 
or   for   a  '^  kerchief"   on   the   head,  Ezek.  xiii.   18  ;    and  so 
in  Mark   xiv.    72,   hn,PaKju)y  ifcXcusv   probably  signifies,  "he 
drew   his  mantle  "  (the  Oriental  hyke)  "  over  his  head,  and 
began  to  weep."     In  this  passage  the  Apostle  would  refer  to 
the  "  peplum,"   which  the  Grecian  women  used  ordinarily  as 
a   shawl,  but  on  public   occasions  as  a  hood   also,  especially 
at  funerals  and  marriages ;  of  which  last  an  instance  is  given 
in  a   woodcut  in   Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities 
{Peplum),  representing  the  reception  of  the  bride  thus  hooded, 
by  her  husband  bareheaded,  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber, 
and  thus  exhibiting,  in  a  lively  form,  the  contrast  here  intended. 
This  costume  the  Corinthian  women  had  ventured  to  disuse, 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  where,  as  one  may  suppose,  they^ 
would  urge  that,  all  distinctions  of  sex  being  done  away  in  th 
presence  of  Christ,  it  was  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  Christia 
prophetess  to  wear  the  badge  of  seclusion,  almost  of  servitude 
which  belonged  to  her  only  as  a  Grecian  wife. 

*  See  the  llabbis,  quoted  in  Wctstein  and  Lightfoot,  on  xi.  5. 
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xoSmg  irapihmxa  u/uv  rag  irapaootreig  xari^trB.  ®^«Xco 
S§  byLoig  ciSsyai  on  ;ravTo^  OLvZpog  tJ  xe^aX^  o  ^pitrrog  itrriVy 
xs^oX^  8i  Twoixo^  0  ayf^p^  xs^aX^  8i  **[To£f]  -^pitrroZ  6  ^eoV. 

•  add  aScX^.  *  omit  roD. 


sNow  I  praise  you^  ®^  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things 
and   keep   the   'commands    as   I   'commanded   them   to   you. 

3  But  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christy  and  the  head  of    ®    woman  is  the  man^  and  the  head 


«  Tnidi- 


2.  The  words  TapiZwKCL^  irapa- 
Zocttc^  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
are  used  for  the  com- 
munication sometimes  of  prac- 
tical r^ulations,  as  here,  2  Thess. 
iii.  6,  and  Acts  xvL  4 ;  some- 
times of  facts,  as  in  zi.  23,  xv. 
3  ;  sometimes  of  warnings,  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  16.  They  corre- 
spond to  TopayyiXkitf,  TapayycX/a, 
in  classical  Greek.  The  verb 
is  well  expressed  by  the  Latin 
"  trado,"  as  in  the  phrase  "  do- 
cendo,  narrando,  tradoJ'  The 
word  "  tradition,"  formed  from 
the  less  frequent  substantive 
**  tradido,"  in  its  present  sense 
implies  *' handing  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,"  a 
meaning  alien  to  passages  like  the 
present.  Here  the  word  is  best 
expressed  by  "  command "  or 
**  communication  ;"  such  "  com- 
mand" being  sometimes  oral, 
sometimes  written  (2  Thess.  ii. 
lo),  but  always  delivered,  not 
"traditionally"  through  many 
links,  but  direct  from  the  teacher 
to  the  taught 

3.  "  But  I  would  have  you 
know "  (^fXw  2e  v/idc  ti^tVai, 
BiXu  v/idc  ovK  ayvoily)  is  the 
usual  formula  by  which  he  pre- 


faces an  objection  or  a  warning, 
X.  1,  xii.  1,  2  Thess.  iv.  13. 

Tlie  argument  springs  from  the 
relation,  so  often  insisted  upon, 
between  Christ  and  the  human 
race,  the  image  being  here  more 
vividly  brought  out  than  in  vi.  15, 
X.  16,  by  the  representation  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  the  body,  but 
as  the  Head.  From  this  rela- 
tion, to  which  alone  the  metaphor 
properly  applies,  he  illustrates 
the  relation  of  the  man  to  the 
woman  ;  being  thereby  enabled 
to  turn  the  metaphor  into  an  ar- 
gument directly  bearing  on  the 
practical  question  ;  as  though  ho 
said,  "  If  the  man  is  thus  the 
head  of  the  woman,  then,  in  a 
religious  sense,  her  head  is  not 
her  own  ;  it  is  the  type  or  like- 
ness of  her  husband."  The  last 
words,  explaining  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God,  result  from  the 
usual  tendency  of  the  Apostle 
to  fill  up  the  whole  view  of  his 
readers  with  the  subject  of  which 
he  is  speaking.  See  iii.  23 ; 
and,  for  the  general  truth  con- 
veyed in  the  expression,  see  xv. 
27.  For  the  illustration  of  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  by 
the  relation  of  Christ  and  man, 
see  Eph.  v.  23. 
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7rpo(r6uj(^o[xivr^  r^  Trpo^r^Ti6ou(ra  oxara^coXuxTco  t^  xi^aT^jj 


of  Christ  is  God.  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying 
4  having  his  head  covered  dishonoureth  his  head.  But  every 
^  woman  that  prayeth  br  prophesieth  with  her  head   'unveiled 


In  describing  this  truth,  dy 
OpiifvoQ  would  have  been  the 
natural  word  to  use  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  as  in  xv.  45; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast 
with  ''woman,"  he  has  changed 
it  to  drrip,  (See  note  to  verse 
9.) 

4.  The  practice  of  men  pray- 
ing with  covered  heads  is  at- 
tacked, not  because  any  such  pe- 
culiar custom  existed  at  Corinth, 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  women.  The 
Romans  (see  Servius  ad  ^n.  iii. 
405)  and  the  Jews  prayed  with 
their  heads  veiled ;  and  the  Jews, 
like  all  Oriental  nations,  still  ex- 
press reverence  by  uncovering, 
not  the  head,  but  the  feet,  and 
add  to  the  common  covering  of 
the  hat  or  turban  that  of  the 
veil  or  "  tallith."  The  pertinacity 
with  which,  in  modern  syna- 
gogues, they  keep  their  heads 
covered,  is  partly  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Lcvites  in 
the  Temple,  partly  from  the  laws 
of  Maimonides  for  Jews  in  Ma- 
hometan countries.  (Capellus  ad 
loc.)  If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  al- 
ludes to  any  existing  custom  as 
a  sanction  for  his  position  that 
men  should  pray  uncovered,  it 
must  be  that  of  the  Greeks,  who 
usui^Uy  went  bareheaded,  not 
only  (as  is  still  the  case  in 
Greece)  in  common  life,  but 
in   worship.     (See  Macrob.  Sat. 


i.  8,  iii.  6,  quoted  by  Grotias 
on  this  passage.)  The  context 
implies  that  he  is  speaking  only 
o£ public  prayer  and  prophesying. 
He  begins  by  attacking,  not  the 
practice  itself,  but  the  exag- 
gerated feeling  from  which  iL. 
proceeded.  "  Internally  and  spi — 
ritually  there  is  no  longer  an 
distinction  of  sex;  but  view 
externally,-  there  is  a  graduatec 


■ 

\ 


scale  in  creation,  which  no  in- 
ward change  can  invert.    Christ 
the  second   Adam  in  this  ne\ 
creation,  is  to  the  whole  humai 
race,  and  to  every  member  of  if 
as  the  head  to  the  body, 
like  manner  man,  although  on 
with  the  woman,  is  yet  as  th 
head,  without  which  her  exisi 
ence  would  be  incomplete.     An 
so  (to  go  back  to  the  example 
Christ,  and  see  this  principle 
subordination    carried  into   th 
very  highest  sphere  of  all)  Goc^S^j 
although  one  with  Christ,  is 
the  Head  from  which  He  com 
and  to  which  He  returns." 

Kara  Cf^aXr/C  t\tay  {scil,  Tt :  8  - 
Esther   vi.    12,    LXX.)  :    « H- 
dishonours  his  head."     Both  th 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  sens*^ 
are  included.  "  He  dishonours  hi 
head  by  an  unseemly  effeminat*- 
practice  (see  note  on  verso  14) 
and  thereby  Christ,  who  is  hi 
spiritual  Head."     The  head, 
being    the  symbol  of  Christ,  i 
treated  with  the  same  religiou 
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xarautrj^uvu  t^v  x«^aX^v  ^ainnqg.  tv  yap  ia-riv  xa)  to  auro 
rfi  i^tipr^fjjyjfi.  *«I  yap  ou  xaraxaTiUTrrsTai  ywvi^,  xa)  xsi- 
paa-dto'  tl  Si  ai(rj(pop  ytivai;^}  to  xsipatrQai  ^  ^updcQat^ 
xaroxaXuirrctf^.  ^av^p  /tcv  yap  oix  o<^s/Xsi  xaraxa- 
XtiTT€0^ai  *  T^y  xs^aX'vjy,  eixcov  xa)  So^a  S^eou  uTrapx^cov ' 
^71  yt/iaj  Si  So^a  av8p6g  itrnv.     ®oJ  yap  g^riv  ai^p  Ix  ywvai- 


•  lovHff . 


*  Om.^. 


dUhonooreth  her  head.  For  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she  were 
cshayen.      For  if  the  woman  be  not  'veiled,   let  her  also  be 

shorn :  but  if  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven, 
7 let  her  be 'veiled.     For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to  'veil  his 

head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glorj  of  God ;  but  the 
I  woman  is  the  glory  of    ^    man.     For    ^    man  is  not  of    ® 


reverence  as  is  the  body,  in  vi. 
19,  as  being  the  temple  of  the 
Spirit. 

5.  For  the  prophesying  of 
vroinen  in  the  Christian  Church, 
•ee  Acts  ii.  18,  xzi.  9. 

AcarocoXvrr^  may  be  ^bare- 
lieaded,"  or  (as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18, 
Arcu»caXvfi/i£Koc)  '^  unveiled, " 
probably  the  former;  implying 
the  absence,  not  of  a  veil  for  the 
face,  but  of  a  covering  for  the 
bead.  This  agrees  better  with 
Plutarch,  Quaest  Rom.  c.  11 
(where  the  nearly  corresponding 
words  &xapaj:aXv3rr^  r^  ice^aA^ 
are  used  simply  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  ^  aperto  capite "), 
with  the  comparison  to  the  hair 
of  the  woman,  with  the  stress 
laid  on  the  head^  and  with  the 
mention  of  the  Ttpi^okaiov  in 
verse  15. 

Here  again,  in  the  word  "head** 
is  contained  the  double  allusion 
both  to  her  own  head,  and  her 
husband's  as  represented  by  it. 
This  disgrace  is  illustrated  by 
the  comparison  of  the  loss  of  the 
head-dress  to  the  loss  of  hair, 
which  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in 


Judsea,  was  regarded  as  a  special 
mark  of  infamy  in  a  woiaan  (see 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  838),  as 
being  confined  either  to  women 
of  bad  character  (comp.  Tac. 
Germ.  19);  or  else  to  cases  of 
mourning  and  vows,  as  amongst 
the  Jews  and  Romans  (Deut. 
xxi.  12  ;  and  see  the  classical 
quotations  in  Grotius  and  Wet- 
stein  ad  loc.y  and  Smith's  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Coma  and  Vestalis). 

6.  KtipatrBaij  "  cropped  or  cut 
short.**       (vpao-Oai,  "  shaved." 

7 — 9.  is  the  resumption  of  the 
argument  of  verse  3,  only  that 
the  relation  to  Christ  is  here 
dropped,  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  God,  as  based  on  the  early  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  substituted  for  it. 
"  He  is  created  in  the  imago  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  the  refiex 
of  the  glory  of  God,  *  being 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour, 
and  having  therefore  dominion 
over  the  works  of  Gk)d '  (Ps.  viii. 
5,  6 ;  Gen.  i,  26) ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  nothing  on  a 
head  which  represents  so  Divine 
a  majesty,  nothing  on  a  counte- 
nance which  reflects  so  Divine  a 
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xoV,  aXXa  yvvrj  i^  dvipog'      ^  xa)  yap  oux  sxritrdri  avr^  Zia 
rr^v  yuvaTxa,  dXKoL  yx^vr^  ha  rov  ayS^a.      ^^ha  touto  oc^ei'Xe 

woman,  but     ®     woman    of    ®    man:    'for  neither  was    ° 
man  created  for   the  woman^   but     ®     woman  for  the  man. 


glory.  (Compare  for  the  last 
image,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  But  the 
woman  is  a  reflex  of  the  glory 
not  of  God,  but  of  man ;  he  in- 
tercepts the  glory  of  the  Divine 
countenance  ;  as  all  Ai«  outward 
manifestations  have  reference  to 
God,  so  all  hers  have  reference 
to  man.  Hence  we  read  in  Gen. 
ii.  21,  that  the  woman  was  ^  taken 
out  of  the  side  of  man,'  and  the 
reason  of  this  («:ai  yap)  was  that 
the  woman  was  made  to  be  an 
*  help  meet  for  man,'  when  *  it 
was  not  good  that  he  should  be 
alone.'"  (Gen.ii.  18.)  The  quo- 
tation from  Gen.  ii.  21  is  thus 
a  result  of  that  from  Gen.  ii. 
18 ;  and  the  quotation  from  the 
latter,  a  reason  for  that  from 
the  former.  The  whole  stress, 
as  often  in  Scripture,  is  fixed  on 
one  word,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
imagery  is,  as  it  were,  left  to  shift 
for  itself.  Such  is  here  the  case 
with  the  word  **  glory."  Taken 
strictly,  the  woman  is  as  much 
the  image  of  God  as  the  man; 
and  the  words  in  Gen.  i.  26,  are 
in  the  original  addressed  to  male 
and  female  equally,  under  the 
common  name  of  "  Adam,"  or 
"  man."  "  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  male  and  female 
created  he  them "  (see  Gen.  i. 
27,  and  comp.  Gen.  v.  1,  2). 
But  this  was  not  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Apostle's  present  argu- 
ment, and  he  therefore  puts  out 
of  sight  the  relation  of  woman  to 
God,  by  omitting  altogether  in 
licr  case  the  word  "  image,"  and 
dwelling  only  on  her  subordina- 
tion to  man,  for  the  sake  of  which 


alone  he   had  brought  forward 
the  contrast  of  the  greatness  of 
man.     The  general  character  of 
man,   under  the  Hebrew  name 
answering  to  ivOptaxo^y  on  irhich 
the  passage  of  Genesis  dwells, 
is  here,  as  in  verse  3,  merged  in 
the  word  avrip^  which  only  ex- 
presses his  relation  to  the  woman. 

10.  The  general  sense  of  this 
text,  as  gathered  from  the  con- 
text, can  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  assertion  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  woman  to  the  man. 
But  in  the  difficulty  of  its  sevend 
portions,  it  stands  alone  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless  perhaps 
we  except  Rev.  xiii.  18,  or  Gal 
iii.  20.  Each  part  has  its 
own  peculiar  obscurity. 

(I.)  "  Power  on  her 
head,  "  kl^ovtriav  em  TfJQ  "^^J^ 
kf^aXi/c.  ihc  nume- 
rous conjectural  emendations  are: 
(1)  Uovioiavy  a  supposed  Latin- 
ism,  for  "exuvisB."  (2)  tiov- 
ariay,  a  supposed  derivative  of 
tliQ,  "  a  habit,"  or  a  mistrans- 
lation of  "  habitum,"  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Epistle  was 
written  in  Latin.  (3)  ilwvaa^ 
"  when  she  goes  out."  (4)  t't 
ovffiaQy  "according  to  her  nature." 
(o)  it,ov(Tiay  "  the  woman  who  is 
the  glory  of  the  man."  (6)  ^fv 
oriav,  "  a  broad-brimmed  Mace- 
donian hat."  (7)  A  Greciscd 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  "ce- 
sooth,"  "  casooi," — "  a  covering." 

Rejecting  all  these  conjec- 
tures, the  simplest  explanation 
would  be  that  l^ovtrta  is  an 
unusual  name  for  a  "veil,"  or 
'*  covering."      Various   approxi- 
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this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head 
06  of  the  angels.  Nevertheless  neither  is  ^  ^^woman 
»ut   ®   man  nor  ^    man  without  ®  woman^  in  the  Lord  ; 


us  to  such  a  sense  have 
liscoTeied.  In  Arculphas, 
700  (De  Sanctis  Locis); 
Q  Paulas  (Pand.  Flor.  iii. 
.JK  2OO9  quoted  in  Colu-> 
I*  Obserrationes  Sacra,  p. 
le  word  **  imperiam  ^  oc- 
unongst  an  enumeration  of 
)  ornaments.  So  "  impera  ** 
imperia"  are  used  in  Digest 
,84^  2,  and  <'  Regnum  "  is 
br  the  imperial  crown,  from 
ime  of  Constantine  down- 
(see  Ducange  m  voce).  In 
i^f  T*T)  "  radid,**  which 
i.  iiL  23;  Cant  y.  7,  is 
or  a  **  veil,"  is  derived  from 
JOt  TTJ,  rryj  "  radad,  ra- 
^to  subdue."  But  the 
from  which  "  radid"  is 
>d,  is  not  necessarily  that 
Dwer,"  but  "  of  drawing  out 
r  a  surface  "  (as  in  1  Kings 
I).  In  Greek  the  onlj  in- 
)  ever  adduced  of  such  a 
f  the  word  Hovaia^  is  the 
B  iipvffiay  rpiyitfiaTOQ  in 
tratus  ('£c^(re(c>  p.  896^ 
I,  however,  even  if  it  be  the 
^  reading,  has  no  reference 
988;  but,  as  in  p.  907  of 
ime  work,  expresses  the 
vr  quantity  of  tlie  hair. 
;h  are  the  only  instances 
I  the  learning  of  seventeen 
ries  has  been  able  to  produce 
latration  of  the  meaning  of 
air  as  a  "veil.**  They 
i  go  further  than  to  show 
there  may  have  been  a 
an  provincialism,  of  which 

)L.  I. 


no  other  example  is  extant,  but 
of  which  the  Latin  and  Hebrew 
analogies  may  afford  a  slight  con- 
firmation. It  remains,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  Apostle  uses  the 
phrase  to  signify  '<  the  Sjrmbol  of 
the  man's  power  over  the  woman, 
as  expressed  in  the  covering  of 
the  head."  It  is  true  that,  over 
and  above  the  harshness  of  the 
expression,  there  are  several 
grave  objections  to  this  use  of 
the  word,  i^ov^la  in  these  ear- 
lier Epistles  (1  Cor.  viii.  9,  ix. 
4,  5,  12,  18;  2  Cor.  x.  8, 
xiii.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9)  does  not 
mean  "dominion,"  but  "right" 
or  "liberty."  The  phr&se{ixov(ray 
rpcic  i^aaiXeiac  €irt  rfjc  Ke^uXijc, 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  47 — "  three  king- 
doms," i.  e.  "  three  crowns"), 
commonly  quoted  to  justify  this 
use  of  the  name  of  the  thing 
signified  for  the  symbol,  though 
natural  where  the  power  spoken 
of  belongs  to  the  person,  would 
be  unnatural  when  applied  to 
the  power  exercised  over  that 
person  by  some  one  else.  Still, 
in  default  of  any  better  expla- 
nation, it  may  be  urged  that 
Uovtria  in  the  Gospels  and  later 
Epistles  is  used  constantly  for 
"  authority,"  or  "  dominion,"  that 
in  one  instance  (i^ovtriaadtitrofiaij 
vi.  12)  there  is  an  indication  of 
such  a  use  in  this  Epistle,  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  veil  or  hood 
being  used  in  marriage  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
symbol  of  the  husband's  power, 
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xupiio*     ^^  wcTTip  yap  rj  ytiv^   in  rou  dv^pig^  oSrms  xod  o 
avT^p  oia   TTig  yxjvaixog^  tol,  Of   jrapra  sx   rou  ^fou.      ^^sv 

12  for  as  the   woman  is  of  the    man,  even  so   is   the    man   also 

13  by  the  woman;  but  all  things   of   God.       Judge   in   your- 


especially  if  the  root  of  the  He- 
brew word  (as  above  mentioned) 
were  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind, 
For  a  similar  instance  of  the  Apo- 
stle's recurrence  to  the  root  of 
the  Hebrew  words  which  he 
Grecises,  see  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  Roman 
"capitis  diminutio**  which  the 
woman  underwent  on  taking  the 
veil  in  the  "  confarreatio,^  So 
that  the  scuse  would  then  be : 
"  Because  of  this  subordinate  re- 
lation, the  woman  ought  to  bear 
upon  her  head  the  mark  of  man's 
dominion  over  her,"  in  allusion 
to  Gen.  iii.  16,  "He  shall  rule 
over  thee."  Compare  a  similar 
allusion  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  where 
in  the  LXX.  ri^ri  (whether  in 
the  sense  of  "  honour  or  "  fine  ") 
is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
n-IDa  "  a  covering  "  ;  and  for  a 
somewhat  similar  train  of  thought 
and  expression  in  the  Apostle 
liimself,  1  Cor.  xii.  22,  23. 
"Because  (H.)    Thus    far   the 

of  the  sentence,  though  harsh, 

AntieU"  would  be  complete  in 
itself.  But  in  the  next  words, 
in  addition  to  the  reason  for  the 
covering  taken  from  subordi- 
nation to  man,  is  introduced  an- 
other reason,  "  On  account  of  the 
anK<5ls."  Here  aojain  all  the  con- 
jeetural  emendations  are  to  be 
rejected.  As  :  (1)  aa  rat  ayAaf, 
**  on  account  of  the  crowds." 
(2)  5m  Tovr  ayiXaiovcy  "  on  ac- 
count of  the  men  who  crowded 
in."  (3)  5td  rove  diT/Kic,  "on  ac- 
count of  the  vulgar  "  or  "  the  gaz- 
ing men."  (4)  3m  roue  cyyfXaarctc, 
"on   account   of   the   mockers." 


(5)  ^la  r^c  ccyycXiac,  **  through- 
out [the  whole  of]  her  [divine] 
message."     (JSS  2ia  rove  o^Xovc^ 
"  on  account  of  the  mobs."*     Also 
all  the  interpretations  founded  on 
peculiar  uses  of  the  word  &yyc- 
Xovc  or  lia :  as,  (1)  **  On  account 
of  the  Bishops  or  rulers."     (2) 
^  On  account  of  the  spies  sent  to 
watch  the  assemblies.'*    (3)  "  On 
account  of  the  messengers  sent 
bj   the  bridegroom   to  see  the 
bride  before  marriage."    (4)  An 
adjuration  "  by  the  angels  "  {Itk 
for   vf)).      (5)   "On   account  of 
divorces" — as  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  term  "  nuntios  "  for  a 
bill  of  divorce.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  words  in  their 
obvious  sense,   ''  on   account  of 
the  angels."    In  part,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  idea  might 
be  explained  by  the  belief  im- 
plied in  early  Christian  writers 
(Tert.  de  Orat.  c.  12;    Orig.  c. 
Cels.  V.  233 ;  Apost.  Const,  viii. 
4)   that   the   angels   were  in  a 
special  manner  present  at  Chris- 
tian worship  ;  and  that  the  wo- 
men were  to  veil  their  heads  in 
imitation  of  them,  as  they  (Isai. 
vi.  3)  veiled  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

But  the  close  connexion  with 
the  preceding  argument  implied 
in  the  words  5td  tovto  requires, 
if  possible,  a  more  distinct  allusion 
than  this  to  the  duty  of  the  woman's 
subordination  to  man,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  the  sentence.  The 
following  train  of  thought,  though 
beset  with  difficulties,  may  render 
the  introduction  of  the  words 
more  intelligible.     The  Apostle 
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ifup  otxynSg  xpipan*  irpiwov  itrrh  yvvalxa  axaraxoTiwrroy 

.selyee:    is  it  comely  that  a    woman    pray  unto   God    'un- 
14  veiled?      Doth  not  even   nature  itself  teach  you^  that  if  a 


had  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  this 
snbordination,  as  shown  in  all 
the  passages  in  the  early  chap- 
ters of  Grenesis,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  described, 
▼ic  Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  18,  23,  iii.  16. 
The  mention  of  these  passages 
may  have  carried  on  his  thoaghts 
to  the  next  and  only  kindred 
passage  in  Gren.  vi.  2, 4,  in  which  • 
those  relations  are  described  as 
Bobverted  by  the  union  of  the 
daughters  of  men  with  the  sons 
of  G^od, — ^in  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  the  angeUy  ol  fiyycXoi.  In 
this  case  the  sense  would  be  '^  In 
this  subordination  of  the  woman 
to  man,  we  find  the  reason  of  the 
custom,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  the  angels,  enjoins  that 
the  wotnan  ought  not  to  part  with 
the  sign  that  she  is  subject,  not 
to  them,  bat  to  her  husband. 
The  authority  of  tlie  husband  is, 
as  it  were,  enthroned  visibly 
apon  her  head,  in  token  that  she 
belongs  to  him  alone,  and  that 
she  ewes  no  all^iance  to  any  one 
besides,  not  even  to  the  angels 
who  stand  before  the  throne  of 
GU>d.*  The  "  fall  of  the  Angels  *• 
thus  spoken  of  is  the  same  as 
that  indicated  in  Jade  6,  2  Pet. 
ii.  4,  where  the  context  shows 
that  the  fall  there  intended  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  time  not  of 
the  creation,  but  of  the  Deluge, 
not  from  pride  but  lust.  The 
connexion  of  this  text  with  the 
Teil  or  head-dress  is  illustrated 
by  earlier  Christian  writers.  The 
apocryphal  work  called  the  Tes- 
tament of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 


speaks  of  the  watchers  (cyp>/yo- 
poi)  before  the  Flood  being  at- 
tracted by  the  women  adorning 
their  heads  and  faces;  a  prac- 
tice which,  it  is  said,  they  pursue 
because  they  have  not  authority 
(llovffiny)  or  power  over  man. 
(Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  i.  529.) 
In  Tertullian  the  thought  occurs 
repeatedly.  See  De  Orat.  c.  22, 
"  Propter  Angelas  ait  velari 
oportere,  quod  angeli  propter 
filias  hominum  desciverunt  a 
Deo ;"  De  Virg.  vel.  7,  "  Propter 
angelos  scilicet  quos  legimus  a 
Deo  et  ccelo  excidisse  propter 
concupiscentiam  fornicatorum.'' 
In  the  Eastern  world  generally 
there  are  traces  of  the  same  be- 
lief, both  in  the  Jewish  and 
Mussulman  traditions.  It  was 
said  by  Rabbi  Simeon,  "  If  a 
woman's  head  (or  hair)  is  un- 
covered, evil  spirits  come  and 
sit  upon  it,  and  destroy  every- 
thing in  the  house"  (VVetstein 
flk/  loc.y  A  strange  story  is 
contained  in  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet : 
*^  Ehadijah  said  to  Mohamcd 
after  his  first  vision,  *  If  the 
Angel  appears,  let  me  know.' 
Gabriel  again  appeared,  and  he 
said  to  her,  *  I  see  him.*  She 
placed  him  first  on  her  left,  then 
on  her  right  shoulder,  and  asked, 
'  Seest  thou  him  still?  '  Ho  an- 
swered, *  Yes.'  Then  she  said, 
*  Turn,  and  lie  on  my  bosom.' 
When  he  had  so  done,  she  asked 
again,  '  Seest  thou  him  ?  '  He 
answered,  '  Yes.'  Then  she  took 
her  veil  from  her  head,  and  asked, 
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on  asa]p  /tev  fay  xoju^,  arifAla  aurm  Mtmv^   *^ywni  bl  coy 
15  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,  but    that  if  a 


<  Seest  thou  him  still  ? '  This 
time  he  answered,  *  No.'  Then 
she  said,  '  By  God,  it  is  true,  it 
is  true ;  it  was  an  angel,  and  not  a 
devil'."  On  this  storj  the  Arabian 
biographer  remarks  :  ^*  Khadijah 
knew  from  Waraka  that  a  good 
angel  must  flj  from  before  the  face 
of  an  unveiled  woman,  whilst  a 
devil  would  bear  it  well."  (Weil's 
Mohamed  der  Prophet,  p.  48.) 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  words 
cia  TovQ  kyyiKovQ  be  80  taken, 
the  word  e^ovaiav  might  be  un- 
derstood, not  as  the  sign  of  the 
husband's  power  over  the  woman, 
but  (in  the  sense  most  agreeable 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  itself) 
as  the  sign  of  the  power  or  dig- 
nity of  the  woman  over  herself, 
protecting  her  from  the  intru- 
sion of  spirits,  whether  good  or 
evil.  In  that  case  compare  its 
use  in  vii.  37 ;  t^ovariav  i\ei  iripi 
Tov  ihiov  ^tXiifiaroQ, 

Finally,  we  must  ask  why  a 
train  of  argument,  other- 

thus  abruptly  interrupt- 
ed by  allusions  difficult  in  them- 
selves, and  rendered  still  more  so 
by  their  conciseness.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  led  by  a  train  of  as- 
sociation familiar  to  his  readers, 
but  lost  to  us.  Such  is  the  allu- 
sion in  2  Thess.  ii.  5,  6,  "Re- 
member ye  not,  that,  when  I  was 
yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
things  ?  And  now  ye  know  what 
ivithholdeth,**  &c.  An  argument 
in  their  letter,  a  conversation,  a 
custom  to  which  he  had  before  al- 
luded, would  nocount  not  only  for 
the  introduction  of  the  passage,  but 
for  allusions  which,  as  addressed 


merely  to  a  local  or  transitorj  oc- 
casion, might  well  be  coached  in 
terms  so  obscure  as  to  forbid  in 
effect,  if  not  in  design,  any  certain 
or  permanent  inference  from  them 
for  future  ages.  The  difficulty  of 
the  text  is,  in  fact,  the  safeguard 
against  its  misuse. 

11.  A  qualification  of  verse  9, 
^'Although  there  is  this  subordi- 
nation, yet  in  their  communion 
with  Christ  each  is  necessary  to 
the  other,  and  both  are  subordi- 
nate to  God." 

tX^i',  "only."  iy  Kvpi^^  as  we 
should  say,  "in  Christianity." 

12.  Referring  to  the  creation 
of  woman  in  Gen.  ii.  22,  and  the 
birth  of  man. 

tK  3eov.  For  the  climax  com- 
pare iii.  23. 

14.  A  short  summary  of  the 
argument,  as  in  x.  15 — 18,  here, 
as  there,  appealing  to  their  com- 
mon sense. 

^  0vffic,  nature,  i.  e.  "  the  na- 
tural distinction  of  the  long  tresses 
of  the  woman." 

Here,  as  in  verses  4  and  7,  the 
example  of  the  man  is  brought 
forward  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrast      Strictly  speaking,  the 
natural  argument  does  not  apply 
so  strongly  here.      But   at  the 
time  the  Apostle  wrote, 
the  long  hair  in  a  man  ^^^  ^*"* 
w(w  regarded  as  a  mark  ^^ 
either  oi  eneminacy  or 
savage  manners.     Amongst  the 
later    Romans,    especially    after 
the  year  b.  c.  300,  the  long  locks 
by  which  their  ancestors  were 
distinguished    were    laid    aside, 
and  the  derivation  of  "  cassari- 
es,"  the   hair  of  the   male  sex, 
from   "cajdo"  to   cut^    although 
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xo/bia,  8o^a  a^rf^  iirriv ;  on  1}  xojxij  avr)  9rfpi3oXa/ou  Ssdorai 

woman  have  lone  hair^  it  is  a  glory  to  her  ?  for  her  hair  is 
given  her  "losteaa  of  a  covering. 

ctTmologicallv  false,  is  histori-  and    profligacy  —  Reticulumque 

callj  tme.     And  Juvenal  speaks  comis  aaratum  ingentibus    im- 

of  the  gathering-op  of  the  thick  plet,  Sat  iL  96.     In  the  East, 

into  a  golden  head-dress,  men  usuallj   shave    the    whole 


the  last  climax  of  effeminacy     head,  leaving  only  one  long  lock. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap,  zl  2 — 15. 

/  now  came  to  the  regvlations  on  particular  subjects^  which  I 
laid  doum,  and  which  on  the  whole  you  have  well  observed;  but 
there  are  exceptions  which  I  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

First  there  is  tlie  distue  of  the  head-dress  by  the  women,  in 
their  public  prayers  and  prophesyings.     The  gradations  and 
distinctions  of  nature  are  not  destroyed  by  Christianity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  order  of  the  Successive  stages  of  life  and  being  is 
more  clearly  revealed  by  the  opening  of  new  spheres  above  the 
range  of  this  visible  world.     Christ  is  the  ruling  and  controlling 
power,  the  universal  prototype  of  every  man,  as  the  man  is  of 
the  woman,  and  as  God  is  of  Christ  Himself     Now,  the  best 
illustration  of  all  these  relations  is  that  of  the  head  to  the  body  ; 
for  this  reason,   the  human  race,  the  Christian  society,  and 
every  member  of  each,  is  represented  as  part  of  Christ's  body ; 
He  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  from  which  they  derive  their  in^ 
telligence,  their  dignity,  their  life.    The  head,  therefore,  whether 
of  male  or  female,  is  naturally  invested  with  peculiar  import" 
anee ;  and  we  cannot  treat  with  indifference  the  customs  which 
enjoin  that  when   the   man   appears  in  public,  and  therefore 
in   the  public   worship    of  God,   his  head,  which   represents 
his  Divine  Master,  is  not  to  be  profaned  by  those  artificial 
coverings  or   ornaments,  invented  by  the  effeminacy   of  later 
times.  In  like  manner  the  woman  is  to  appear  with  her  head,  the 
symbol  of  her  husband,  not  defrauded  of  that  seemly  covering 

o  3 
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which  nature  suggats  by  the  long  tresses  which  it  has  gn>en 
her,  and  which  general  custom  htis  confirmed  by   mahimg  a 
shaven  head  the  mark  of  female  infamy.     Even  in  the  primeval 
records  of  the   human  race,  in  those  solemn  passages  which 
speak  of  the  first  institution  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  you 
will  see  the  grounds  of  this  distinction.      There  we  read  that, 
whilst  man  represents  the  nature  and  the  majesty  of  God,  wo- 
man represents  the  majesty  of  her  husband.     It  is  from  the 
uplifted  open  countenance,  the  ^  08  sublime/  of  man,  that  God 
is   to  receive  glory ;  it  is  from  the  covered  head  and  veiled 
face  of  woman  created  from   his   side,  and  for   his  compa- 
nionship,   that  man  is  to  receive  glory.      Therefore  his   au- 
thority is  to  be  seen  visibly  resting  on  her  head  in  the  covering 
which  shrouds  her  from  the  view  of  those  angelic  beings  who, 
as  we  read  in  those  same  primeval  records,  were  the  first  to 
break  through  the  sacred  relation  of  man  and  wife,  the  first  to 
entice  her  from  that  subjection  to  which  God  had  appointed  her. 
It  is  not  meant  that  in  Christianity  either  man  or  wife  is  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.     Each  by  the  very  fact  of  their  origin  is 
dependent,  one  on  the  other,  and  both  on  God, 

But  it  needs  no  elaborate  arguments  to  convince  you  of 
this ;  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to  the  mere  teaching  of  nature, 
I'hink  of  the  degraded  effeminate  appearance  presented  by  a 
man  with  long  tresses  of  hair.  Think  of  the  glory  in  which  a 
woman  seems  to  be  enveloped  with  her  long  hair  flowing  round 
her,  the  vei-y  image  of  the  folds  of  the  hood  or  mantle  which  is 
thrown  about  her  in  imitation  of  it. 


The  Apostle's  View  op  Social  and  National  Distinctions. 

The  practical  eflfect  of  this  Section  on  the  customs  of  Chiist- 
endoDi  is  well  known.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  reception 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  recommendation  of  the  Apostle 
has  been  so  strictly  observed  in  later  times,  that,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  Jewish  synagogues 
and  Mussulman  mosques,  no  man  would,  as  an  ordinary  rule. 
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be  found  in  a  Chiiatian  place  of  worship  with  his  head  Actoai 
ooyered ;  no  female  with  hers  uncovered.*    What  was  *f*^' ®^ 
in  the  first  instance  laid  down  as  a  sanction  of  the  stie^srecom- 
Oredan  peplum  in  Christian  assemblies,  and  as  a  re-  '"^^^^^^^^ 
straint  on  the  first  excitement  of  Christian  converts,  is  now 
observed  in  countries  to  which  the  details  of  Greek  society  are 
"vrholly  unknown,  in  which  ebullitions  of  wild  fanaticism  are  the 
last  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  Christian  worship.     It  is  instructive 
fto  iritness  this  instance  of  unconscious  obedience  to  the  inci- 
dlental  recommendation  of  one  who  then  felt  himself  called  upon 
'to  enforce  it  by  a  complicated  and  elaborate  argument,  which 
luM  in  its  turn  afforded,  by  two  obscure  expressions  (xi.  10),  an 
cxxsasion  fbr  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  scholar  after  scholar 
in  the  whole  field  of  philological  and  antiquarian  learning. 

Sat  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ascertain  the   principles 
involved  in  the  Apostolic  rule.     The  first  is  the  asser*  p^  . . 
-tion  that  Christianity  does  not  directly  affect  the  social  invoiT«d. 
relation  of  Ae  sexes.   That  it  has  indirectly  affected  it,  li  tS^^xi 
ia  indeed  proved  by  the  whole  state  of  domestic  so-  ^^  directly 


^ety  in  nxxlem  Europe,  in  part,  doubtless,  owing  to  chrisUaz?^ 
the  infusion  of  Teutonic  customs,  but  in  part,  at  least,  *^* 
owing  to  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter^ as  well  as  to  the  direct  assertion  of  the  spiritual 
equality  of  the  sexes,  not  only  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  by 
the  Apostle  himself  in  his  declaration  that  ^^  in  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female.^'  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
destined  amelioration,  that  it  should  take  place  by  a  gradual 
development  of  Christian  principles,  not  by  an  abrupt  revo- 
lution. To  what  excesses  the  alleged  indifference  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  led  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  is  well 
known ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  in  the 
first  burst  of  excitement  which  accompanied  the  announcement 
of  Christian  freedom,  the  Apostle  should  throw  himself  across 
its  path,  appeal  to  the  earliest  records  of  society,  the  sim- 
plest instincts  of  natural  taste  and  decency,  and  suppress  the 

I  Holland  is  an  exception.    In  Dutcli  congregations,  men  uncover  their 
heads  daring  the  Fsalmodj  onlj.    See  Ludovicus  Capellas  on  zi.  4. 
*  GaL  iiL  2S. 
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first  outward  mark  of  the  exception  claimed  by  Christian  pro- 
phetesses from  ordinary  social  customs.  The  choice  of  the 
colour  of  a  flag  has  been  known  to  turn  the  tide  of  human  revo- 
lution. The  rejection  of  the  Grecian  head-dress  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  triumph  of  Apostolical  order  over  fanatical  anarchy. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  worthy  of  note  in  this 
advice;  namely,  the  solemn  sanction  ^yen  by  the 
rfi^liSd  Apostle  to  what  might  be  thought  merely  a  local  or 
oaUooai  national  fashion.  In  this  instance  it  resulted  in  great 
^^^*^'  measure  from  the  importance  then  attached  to  the 
outward  manifestations  of  character  in  costume ' ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  allusions  to  dress  in  other  parts  of  the 
Epistles.'  But  it  is  also  remarkable  as  showing  how  com- 
pletely the  Apostle  identified  himself  with  what  was,  as  &r 
as  appears,  a  merely  Grecian  custom ;  belonging  in  part,  in- 
deed, to  the  Oriental  world  generally,  but  in  part,  peculiar  to 
the  Greeks.  Seeing  that  it  was  an  ancient  national  practice, 
he  felt  that  it  ought  as  fully  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  if  it  had  come  down  from  Abraham  or 
Moses.  And  if  the  thoughts  with  which  he  brings  it  into 
connexion  seem  almost  too  sacred  for  an  occasion  and  subject 
comparatively  so  insignificant,  we  must  remember  that  the  virid 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  all  things  justified  to 
him  the  outward  expression  of  that  which  to  us  can  only 
exist  inwardly  and  ideally.  To  one  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  religious  and  serious  sense  of  natural  objects, 

**  the  meanest  flower  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

And  in  like  manner,  to  one  who  lived  in  the  intense  conviction 
that  on  him  lay  the  awful  responsibility  of  bringing  the  whole 
world  into  communion  with  Christ,  there  was  no  custom  so 
trivial,  —  the  head-dress,  the  flowing  tresses  of  the  woman,  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  relation  of  woman  to  society 
in  general,  —  that  did  not  recall  to  his  mind  their  common 
relation  to  Christ  and  to  God. 

'  See  Notes  on  verses  3,  5,  14. 

"-  Sec  xii.  23  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet,  iii  3  ;  Jamea  ii.2. 
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ANSWEBS  OF  ST.  PAUL  (continued). 

Disputes  in  the  Pobuo  AsssiCBLiESy  and  especiallt  at  the 

Lord's  Supper. 

XI.  16—34. 

'Xjf  order  to  enter  into  the  following  passage,  it  is  necessary 
%o  form  some  conception  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
^e  Apostolical  Church.      The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the 
practice  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest.     ^*  They  continued 
claily»  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple  (of  Jerusalem),  and  break- 
^ng  bread  from  house  to  house  (jcKavris  re  /car"  oUcov  SpTov\  did 
cat  their  meat  in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God 
and  haying  favour  with  all  the  people."     Acts  ii.  46.     That 
this  has  reference  to  the  Communion  is  clear  from  the  emphatic 
expression  of  **  breaking  bread,"  repeated    from   verse  42 : 
••  They  *  were  attending  *  on  the  Apostles'  'teaching,'  fellowship, 
and  breaking  of  breads  and  prayers,"  where  the  insertion  of  the 
expression  between  two  directly  religious  acts,  clearly  indicates 
that  it  has  itself  a  religious  character.      ^*  Breaking   bread  " 
would  be  obviously  insufficient  to  describe  a  common  meal; 
whereas,  if  we  suppose  it  tO/have  been  the  chief  act  of  the 
Eucharistic  Supper,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  its  earliest  name, 
we  can  understand  how  it  was  used  to  express  the  whole  ordi- 
nance.    Compare  the  recurrence  of  the  same   words  {aprov 
Skkaaw)  at  the  opening  of  each  of  the  four  accounts  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  in  the  allusion  to  it  in  x.  16  (rov  aprrov  hv  tcK&fMev). 
Prom  thb  account,  then,  we  gather  two  things:    (1)  That  it 
was  an  act  of  religious  worship ;  the  expression  of  Christian 
devotion  in  private,  as  the  Temple   service  was   the  expres- 
sion  of  general  devotion    in   public.      (2)  That   it   was    in 
some  manner  either  directly  connected  with  or  a  part  of  a 
common  daily  meal.     The  words  "  daily  "  {Kaff  ^fjjpav),  "  in 
their   private   houses "  (/car    oltcov),  "  partook  of  their  food " 
{fUTsKofAfiavop  Trj9  rpo(fnJ9),  conjointly  taken,  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation. 

With  these  indications  agree  all  the  other  passages  which 
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mention  it.  In  Acts  xx.  7,  we  read  that  *'the  disciples 
came  together  at  Troas,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
bread,^  Here  again  the  mention  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  indicates  something  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter in  the  meeting  of  the  disciples,  while,  at  the  same  time*  all 
the  accompaniments  are  those  of  an  ordinary  parting  meal ; 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  from  evening  to  midnight,  and  from 
midnight  till  the  break  of  day ;  the  long  conversations  {pinir 
\riaas  not  having  yet  acquired  its  historical  sense  of  '^  preach- 
ing"); the  taking  of  nourishment  for  the  journey,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  mention  of  the  Apoetle^s  depar- 
ture— KXaxras  aprov  koI  yevadfieyos,  •  .  ovrwf  i^XOev,  where  7«^ 
<rdfjLBvo9  implies  not  merely  ^^  eaten,*'  but  ^'made  a  meal"* 
(compare  Acts  x.  10 ;  Luke  xiv.  24). 

More  doubtful  perhaps,  but  still  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xxvii.  35,  which  relates  how  on  board 
the  ship  St.  Paul  ^^  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God : 
and  when  he  had  broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.  And  then  were 
they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  themselves  partook  of  the  food." 
That  this  was  an  ordinary  meal  is  obvious ;  and  as  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  crew  were  heathens,  it  could  not  have  been,  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  two  previous  passages,  regarded  as 
a  full  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  But  the  exact  copy  of  the 
words  of  the  first  institution  could  hardly  have  occurred,  with- 
out intending  to  imply  that  there  was  at  least  a  pointed  reference 
to  it  in  the  Apostle's  act. 

The  only  remaining  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are 
those  contained  in  this  Epistle,  which  still  confirm  the  practice 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Acts.  Thus  in  x.  16 — 22,  although  the 
cup  is  more  prominently  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  libations,  the  main  argument  implies,  as  in  the  Acts,  that 
tlic  breaking  of  the  bread  was  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  ceremony ;  through  it  the  partakers  became,  or  intimated 
that  they  were,  *'  the  body  of  Christ."  In  like  manner  the 
union  of  the  religious  with  the  social  element  is  also  apparent, 
both  in  the  comparison  with  the  manna  and  the  water  in  the 
wilderness— which  if  used  with  a  higher  meaning,  were  yet  in 
the  first  instance  employed  for  common  sustenance — and  also 
with  the  idol  feasts  which,  though  connected  with  sacrifices, 
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rere  yet  in  themaelves  social  banquets.  Hence  in  both  cases 
le  expression  used  is  (not  '^  the  altar  of  demons/*  the  *^  altar 
r  the  Lord,"  but)  ''  the  table  of  demons/'  <'  the  table  of  the 
fOrd."  So  too,  the  phrases  used  for  the  celebration,  in  x.  16, 
3 — *^  blessing,"  *^  thanks^ving,  **  indicate  the  thankful  offer- 
ig  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  ''  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
lood  of  Christ"  (tcoufrnvla,  x*  16)  implies  a  solemn  sense  of 
lentification  with  Christ ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plural 
cpreasions  and  the  general  turn  of  the  argument  (x.  4,  16,  17, 
1^  imply  that  throughout  the  ceremony,  not  merely  one  or 
wo  individuals,  or  selected  portions  of  the  community,  but  the 
rhole  community  of  Christians  as  such,  with  all  their  imper- 
eotaons  and  errors,  bore  their  part.  And  a  comparison  of  x* 
^1  with  X.  30  indicates  that  some  even  conceived  it  possible  to 
^debrste  the  "  breaking  of  bread  "  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  a 
feast  of  sacrificial  food,  where  neathens  were  present. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
ipeak  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  which  there 
presents  substantially  the  same  image.     It  is  a  social  The  Ea. 
where  the  hungry  looked  forward  to  satisfying  supper. 


their  wants  (xL  34),  and  where  some  indulged  even 
to  excess  (xL  21).  It  is  a  supper,  that  is,  not  merely  a  morsel 
of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine  taken  in  the  early  morning, 
or  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Eastern  noon,  but  the  regular  sub- 
stantial meal  of  the  day;  a  supper  {hehrvovy  xi.  20,  21)  at  the 
usual  hour  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  therefore  in  its  time, 
as  well  as  in  its  festive  accompaniments,  recalling  ^^  the 
night^  (xL  23)  of  the  original  institution,  and  agreeing  with 
tbs  account  of  the  parting  meal  at  Troas,  in  Acts  xx.  7. 
Everything  in  outward  form  still  continued  as  it  was  in  the 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  its  celebration,  in  Acts  ii.  46. 
Bot  the  inward  spirit  of  harmony,  which,  at  that  time,  made  it 
the  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  of  *^  those  who  had  all 
things  in  common"  (Acts  ii.  44) —  the  exulting  joy  (ayaXXtiaurt^), 
the  unoffending  and  unoffended  simplicity  (d^cXon;;),  which 
would  then  have  made  disputes  at  such  a  moment  impossible, 
— ^had  now  begun  to  wax  cold.  The  sacred  meal,  which  seemed 
the  most  fitting  expression  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  where 
all  things,  ''  whether  they  ate  or  drank,"  could  be  done  *^  to 
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the  glory  of  GxkI^''  seemed   in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up 
in  worldly  disputes  of  precedence  or  even  of  revelry.    That 
these  were  the    kind  of  disputes   which    the   Apostle    here         ! 
attacks  seems  clear,  both  from  the  context  of  the  paasagei  ''If        « 
any  man  seem  to  be  contentious^"    ''  I  hear  that  there  are  divi-        ^ 
sions," ''  parties"  (xi.  16, 18, 1 9\  ''among  you,"  and  also  from  the 
specific  allusions  to  such  discords  in  xL  21,22, 33.    But  in  what 
way  they  originated  is  diflScult    to   perceive  clearly.       The 
most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  a  Greek 
dining-club'  (Speufos),  it  was  often  the  practice  for  the  richer 
members  of  the  club  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poorer ;  so 
here  the  banquet,  which  was    chiefly  provided  by  the   rich^ 
was  designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  equally  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an   expression    of   Chrbtian   unity.      But   this  wa^ 
not  observed ;   the  same  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  Christiar^ 
assemblies,  against  which  St.  James  (ii.  1 — 4)  protests  to  hi 
Jewish  hearers,  broke  out  on  these  occasions  in  the  Gentil 
Church  at  Corinth ;  the  richer  members,  following,  probably^ 
the  example  of  the  common  Grecian  clubs,  seized  upon  th  ^ 
portion  of  the  food  which  they  had  brought,  before  the  poore 
members  could  get  hold  of  it  (see  xi*  21),  ailing,  in  ^heL 
defence  that  they  were  hungry  (xi.  34),  and  could  not  wait 
and  the  consequence  was  a  scene  of  general  disorder  (xL  21 
and  a  complete  disruption  of  the  unity  which  the  feast  was  in 
tended  to  promote.      The  practice  of  the  Grecian  clubs  w 
for  each  guest  to  eat  that   which  he  brought  with  him  in  hi 
own  basket  (Athen.  viii.  17,  p.  365).     And  the  rule  recom- 
mended by  Socrates  in  order  to  prevent  disorder  (Xen.  Mem 
ill.  14,  1)  was,  as  here  by  St.  Paul,  that  they  should  not  bcgi 
to  cat  till  the  contents  of  each  basket  were  placed  in  public  oir^ 
the  table. 

It  was  to  put  down  this  practice  that  St.  Paul  here  bring 
forward   more   stronjrly  than  had  been  before  customary,  xhcz:^^ 
religioiia,  as  distinguished  from  the  social,  character  of  the  sup 
per;    and  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  solemnity  of  the  ori 
ginal  institution,  impregses  upon  them  the  danger  they  incurrec 
by  such  desecration  of  it.     Not  merely  had  the  order  of  th< 

*  See  Bocckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  i.  264. 
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anembly  been  disturbed,  but  the  original  institution,  so  empha- 
tically alluded  to  in  x.  16 — 22,  of  partaking  in  one  and  the 
same  loaf,  one  and  the  same  cup,  was  rendered  impossible. 
The  practice  mentioned  by  Irenseus  (Fragm.  Venice  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  10),  of  offering  part  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  oblations,  was 
probably  a  vestige  of  the  original  Christian  practice  of  placing 
all  the  food  that  was  brought  on  the  common  public  table,  and 
then  partaking  of  it — a  practice  here  urged  by  the  Apostle,  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  custom  of  the  Corinthians.^ 

>  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blakesley,  in  his  "  Prslectio  Academica  in 
Sdiolis  CantabrigiensibuB  habits,**  1849. 
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FIBST  EPISTLE :  CHAP.  XI.   16-43. 


Disputes  ix  the  Poblic  Assexbltes^  aitd  bspeciallt  at  the 

Lobd's  Suppeb. 


^^  Ei  Ss  Tig  Soxs7  ^iXovEixo^  tlvai,  lifAstg  rotoLxtrriv  frw* 
r^^sioLV  otjx  s^ojctsy,  ouil  a!  £xxXi}(riai  rod  ^soS,  ^^  rouro  i\ 
xapayysXXoi  •,  oux  tTraivwv  on  oJx  ei^  to  xps7<nroy  aXX*  si^ 
TO  fftrtrov  (r\3vipyjB<r^s.  ^^  TrptSrw  jttey  yap  tn^vsp^ofuvav 
tjfjLiSv  iv  ^  JxxXtjeria  dxouw  fr^ia-fjiaTa  iv  6[uv  iirdfj^uv^  xoi 
[tipog  Tt  n-ifTTsiw.      ^^os7  yap  xa)  alpitritg  iv  uySy  eJvou^  tva 

16  ''Now  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  sudi 

17  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God.      Now  ^this  I  declare, 
not  praising  you^  that  ye  come    together  not  for  the  better 

18  but  for  the  worse.     For  first  of  all   when  ye  come  together 
in  the  church  I  hear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you ;  and 

19  I  partly    believe  it.      For  there  must  be  '^sects  among  yon, 


16,  17.  These  verses  may  be 
referred  either  to  the  preceding 
or  to  the  following  context  The 
latter  seems  preferable,  as  the 
word  (piXvyeiKoc  points  rather  to 
party  strife,  such  as  that  in  verse 
18  and  in  i.  12;  and  with  this 
agrees   the  reading   of  tovto   ?t 

TTCi^rtyytWoi  ovK  tTratrciii',  A.  B.C^. 
F.  G.  instead  of  napayyiWwy  ovk 
iTraii'uf,  C*.  D^.  E.  J.  K.  or  xapay- 
yiWuj  ouk:  eTraii'ci;,  D^ — "  This 
precept  against  discord  I  give, 
not  praising  you  in  this  re- 
spect." 

ovk-  ETraiyuir  refers  apparently 
to  the  words  in  verse  2, — "I  praise 
you  generally,  but  not  for  this." 

avref)xi(r8e  refers  to  their  meet- 
ings generally. 

Kpfl(T(Toy  and  7f(Taov  (both  pro- 
bably pronounced  at  this  time,  a.s 
in  Romaic,  with  the  same  sound 
of  the  Italian  i)  are  apparently 


pat  in  jaxtaposition,  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  on  the  soand.  Conp. 
the  repetition  of  irapa  in  verse  23. 

18.  It  would  seem  from  the 
words  TrpwTov  fxit'y  as  well  as  from 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  divisions 
in  verses  16 — 19,  that  be  li»d 
intended  to  speak  at  length  of 
them  here,  but  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  wish  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  question  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  either  did  not  resume 
it  at  all,  leaving  it  amongst  the 
subjects  reserved  for  future  dis- 
cussion in  verse  34,  or  else  resum- 
ed it  in  a  different  form  in  xii.  !• 

/if'poc  Tt,  i.  e.  (not  merely  "in 
part,"  but)  "  in  great  part."  See 
Thucyd.  i.  23,  vii.  30. 

tV  Uk'Xrjffiijt,  "in  public  assem- 
blies;" the  article  omitted  as  in 
English  "  when  you  meet  in  as- 
sembly," i.  e.  "assembly -wise." 
19.  aipiaeiq.  The  Context  sbows 
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[*xa}]  ol  SoxijCiioi  ^avioo)  yivmvrai  iv  u[uv.  ^  truvspj^oijJviou 
oSv  ufjubv  ffTf  ro  auro  oux  foriv  xvp^axhv  heTirvov  ^aysTv 
^^ixacTog  yap  to  Biov  SeT^voy  x^oXajtt^avsi  Iv  tco  ^ayeiv, 
xou  0^  /xsv  TTUva^  0$  Of  fif9uei«         /^^  yap  oixia^  oux   f;^3T€ 

that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among 
10  you.  When  ye  come  together  therefore  into  one  place,  this 
ti  id  not  to  eat  the  Lord's   supper ;    for  in   eating  every  one 

taketh  before  other  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hungry,  and 
12  another  is  drunken.     What !    have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and 


^  that  this  is  merely  an 
aggravated  form  of 
^xi^fiara.  **  I  believe  that  there 
are  divisions  amongst  you;  for 
there  most  even  (icai)  be  sects, 
in  order  to  test  Uiose  who  are 
really  good,  and  who  rise  above 
them."  The  word  "party"  or 
^  sect "  expresses  both  the  more 
neutral  sense  in  which  it  is  usu- 
aUy  employed  (Acts  v.  17,  xv. 
5,  xxiv.  5,  14,  xxviii.  22),  and 
the  darker  sense  in  which  it  oc- 
curs here,  and  in  Gal.  v.  20 ; 
2  Pet.  iL  1.  Justin  Martyr 
(DiaL  cum  Tryph.  36)  attributes 
the  words  itrovrai  a\i<rfiaTa  Koi 
aipcVcic  to  Christ. 

yap  expresses  the  reason  (not 
for  the  Apostle's  belief,  but)  for 
the  fact.  '^  There  are  divisions, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  God's  provi- 
dence that  there  must  be." 
Compare  Matt,  xviii.  7,  ''offences 
must  needs  come." 

20.  iwi  TO  avTo^&fia,  ''at  the 
same  place  and  time."  Comp. 
Acts  L  15,  ii.  44,  iii.  1. 

ovc  icTty,  K.  r.  \.  "  In  ^our 
meetings  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  eating  the  LartTs  Supper  ; 
for  it  is  rather  the  case  that 
each  takes  his  own  supper  before 
another,  as  he  eats ;  .and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  whilst  one  has 
not  been  able  to  partake  of  the 
bread  at  all,  another  has  even 


drunk  to  intoxication  the  wine 
reserved  for  the  end  of  the 
feast" 

Kvpiaxoy  ^eiwvoy.  Though  the 
epithet  is  here  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  Ihioy,  yet  the  adjec- 
tival form,  as  in  icvpiaicri  lifiipa 
(Rev.  i.  10),  indicates  that  it  was 
already  the  fixed  name  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

21.  ev  rf  <l>ayeiy  is  "in  the 
meal."  For  its  position  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  comp.  viii. 
11,  ix.  10,  XV.  19. 

The  phrase  "  takes  before  ano- 
ther," implies  that  each  man 
helped  himself;  that  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  what 
in  later  times  is  called  "  an  ad- 
ministration o£  the  supper:'  Com- 
pare the  expression  "the  bread 
which  we  break^*  in  x.  16.  Tcr- 
tuUian,  De  Coron.  Mil.  3,  speaks 
of  this  as  the  original  practice,  and 
notices  the  change  in  his  own  time. 

bg  fjiy,  "  the  poor  man,"  bg  ^e, 
"  the  rich  man." 

fitduei.  The  use  of  this  word 
in  John  ii.  10,  shows  that  it  need 
not  be  always  taken  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  this  is  its  natural 
meaning  in  most  passages.  See 
Matt.  xxiv.  49;  Acts  ii.  15;  1 
Thess.  V.  7. 

22,  23.  fill  yap  olKiaQ  ohx  cxcre  ; 
"  Why  surely  ye  are  not  without 
houses !" 
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tig  TO  iaSiSiv  xa\  ttIvbiv  ;  ^  r^g  iHx\7i(riag  to3  ^cou  xara- 
^povuTS^  xa)  xaraitrxyvBTt  rovg  [/Ltji^orrag;  ri  ^stTrto  u[uv; 
**«7raiva>  'ifjiag  iv  rourtp;  oux  eTaivco.  ^eyeu  yko  Tra&iTia- 
^ov  OLTTo  To3  xvplov  0  xa)  Tapi8wxa  ufjuv,  on  6  x6piog  ^Ir^a-oZs 


'  Ti  VIU9  ffrctf  ; 


^  4wau^4(rt  ifAos  ;  *Ep  rSvr^  otic  'cvcurw. 


to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God,  and  shame  them 

that  have  not  ?     What  'am  1  to'  say  to  you  ?  Mo  I  praise  you 

23  in  this  ?      I  praise  you   not      For  I  received  of  the  Lord 

that   which   also   I   'commanded   you,    that  the    Lord  Jesus 


rrjc  eKicXrjffiag  rov  ^eov,  "the 
whole  assembly,  which  yea  thus 
divide  and  distract,  and  yet  in 
which  God  dwells."  Comp.  x.  32, 
where  the  phrase  is  also  used 
with  regard  to  the  public  assem- 
blage for  the  Eucharist. 

KaraitT^vyerey  i.  e.  "  by  making 
their  poverty  apparent.** 

rove  fJi^  £xovrac,  "  the  poor," 
Compare  Luke  iii.  11. 

Ti  fiTToi ;  "  what  am  I  to  say  ?" 
alluding,  as  in  verso  17,  to  verse 
2.  "  However  much  you  think 
yourselves  deserving  of  praise 
for  having  kept  my  commands 
(7ra^o2d<7fig),  you  have  not  done 
80 ;  for  mi/  communication  from 
the  Lord,  which  I  commanded 
(irapicuKa)  to  you,  was  quite 
otherwise." 

£yw,  in  contradistinction  to 
their  practice — "/,  whatever  you 
may  have  done  or  thought." 

TTiiptKa^oy  air 6  rov  Kvpiov.  The 
word  TTopa,  rather  than  Atto, 
would  have  been  most  natural ; 
but  ctTTo  may  have  been  chosen 
here  to  avoid  the  triple  repeti- 
tion of  Tra^a.  The  use  of  the 
words  napiXa^ov  and  Trapi^utica, 
as  in  XV.  3,  is  against  his  deri- 
vation of  the  fact  from  imme- 
diate revelation.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phrase  "  from  the 
Lord"  may  perhaps  mean  that 
he  had  had  confirmed  to  him  by 


revelation,  what  he  already  knew 
as  a  fact 

23 — 27.  The  ensuing  versei 
form  probably  the  earliest  record 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  they  contain  also  the 
earliest  recorded  speech  of  our 

^T^'^    ^^T^  7^^  Woni.  rf 

indeed,     had     elapsed  tlMmiti- 
since  their  utterance;  tatkioaftiie 
but  there  can  be   no  Enduunt 
doubt  that  the  Apostle  regarded 
them  as  perfectly  authentic    To 
explain  them  at  any  length,  or 
to  adjust  their  relation  to  the  other 
three  versions  in   St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  would 
be  to  encroach  on  questions  be- 
longing only  to  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative ;    yet  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  those  questions  will 
observe:    (1)  That  their  almost 
exact  coincidence  with  the  ac- 
count in  St.  Luke  is  important, 
as    confirming  the   tradition  of 
the  author  of  that  Gospel  being 
the  same  as  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul.    (2)  That  in  this,  the  most 
ancient  record  of  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  speeches  of 
our  Lord,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
elements  of  the  discourses  in  St 
John's  Gospel,  viz.   vi.  35 — 5Sy 
XV.  1—6.     (3)  That  even  in  the 
four  extant  versions  of  this  short 
passage,  there  are  yet  verbal  vari- 
ations of  such  an  extent  as  to 
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wxt)  ^  •grapfS/SfTo  sTiaSsv  a^rov  ^*xai  Biyapifrrr^iras 

rtp  xa)  slxiv  '*To3ro  jttou  ifrrh  To  tr&fJia  to  uwipitfuov'^ 

iroiffirs  fi^  njy  «/Aigv  aya/Ayi3<riv.     ^^wtraurcog  xai  to 

■  vi^iSoro.  *  Add  Adiirrt,  4>dy€rt.  •  Add  JcXiififror. 

lame  night  in  which  He   was  betrayed  took  bread  and 

He  had  given  thanks  He  brake  and  said  ^^  ^^this  is  my 

,  which  is  ^^  for  you :   this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'' 


Uiat  it  was  the  substance, 
r  than  the  exact  words, 
I  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan- 
I  umed  at  producing.  (4) 
there  is  all  the  appearance 
amiliar  and  fixed  formula, 
[ally  in  the  opening  words. 
hat  it  implies  on  the  part 
hearers  a  full  acquaintance 
the  history  of  the  Betrayal 
assion,  as,  indeed,  the  Apos- 
oiself  implies  in  the  phrase 
Topc^wara,  and  also  in  the 
ms  allusions  to  the  words  of 
latitution,  in  x.  16. 
9  word  xapelihro  in  the 
of  "betrayal"  is  curious, 
lowing  on  irapi^uKa,  in  the 
of  "  communicated  ;"  but 
equent  occurrence  in  the 
)1  narrative  for  the  Be- 
L  leaves  no  doubt  that  such 
sense  here.  Comp.  a  like 
ion  of  meaning  in  2  Cor. 
8,  TopajcaXeVac,  irapauaXJ}, 
xii.  13,  14,  ^iwKoyrtc  •  •  . 
Tttc.  Possibly  the  play  on 
ree  compounds  of  irnpu  is  in- 
naL  The  imperfect  tense  of 
iccro  expresses  "  the  plot 
reparing," — *«  was  to  be." 
or,  "  a  loaf  or  cake  of 
."    See  X.  17. 

TO  aiifia  TO  vrrip  vfji€>y  (A. 
'.),  K\i»fuioy  (C\  DK  E.  F. 
VLy,  ^pvTTTOfieroy  (D,).  Both 
authority,  and  from  its 
>t  simplicity,  to  vxep  v^Ctv 
>  probable  reading, — **this 
^  body  which  is  for  you." 

cXw/icKov  was  omitted  be- 
>L.  I. 


cause  of  the  Apostle's  strong 
sense  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Lord's  body,  as  so 
fully  expressed  in  x.  16,  17.  The 
omission  may  also  have  arisen 
from  a  fear  lest  it  should  contra- 
dict John  xiv.  36,  "A  bone  of 
him  shall  not  be  broken  ; "  for 
which  same  reason,  ^pvwTv^tvov 
("bruised")  was  probably  sub- 
stituted in  D.  If  icXcJ/ifvov  be 
genuine,  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and 
hence  the  present  tense  (comp. 
hv  Kkd^iVy  X.  16).  Tlie  word  icXcJ- 
fitroQ  is,  however,  applied  in  Jo- 
sephus  B.  J.  ii.  12,  to  the  break* 
ing  and  distorting  of  the  body 
by  torture. 

TovTo  troiiiTEy  "  this  do,**— ap- 
plied both  to  the  bread  and  the 
cup — must  refer  to  the  "  thanks- 
giving" just  described  (^thyapi'~ 
<7n/<Tac) :  "Give  thanks  to  God  in 
remembrance  of  Me,  in  all  your 
meals." 

The  phrase,  "  the   cup  when 
He  had   supped,"  here, 
and  in  Luke   xxii.  20,  ^^^^he  cup 

is  the  more  remarkable,  gupper." 
because  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  Gospel  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  as  well  as 
the  blessing  of  the  cup  succeeded 
the  supper,  whereas  the  emphatic 
insertion  of  tliese  words  between 
the  two  implies  that  the  bread 
was  blessed  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  cup  at  the  end,  of 
the  supper.    Tiiat  the  cup  closed 
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voTr,ptov  [leroL    to  Ssi^ryijo-ai,   Tiiywv  ToSto  to  srori^piov  1} 
xaiv)}  diaOi^xi]  Btrrlv  ey  Ta>  tiupai/xarr 


rouro  iroitiTij  otra" 
ai  TO  ^roTTipiov    ^ivtits.  rov  ixai 


'Snj' 


«(r9ii5T£  Tov  aprov  tovtov  x 


TO  ^rOTTJplOV     ^lyiJTg,    TOV 
^  Add  rpvro. 


^ava- 


25  After  the  same  manDer  also  the  cup  when  He  had  supped, 
saying  **  this  cup  is  the  new  'covenant,  in  my  blood :  this  do  ye, 

26  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me."     For  as  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  ^the    cup,  ye  'proclaim  the 


the  meal  agrees  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  cup  after  the  Paschal 
feast,  like  a  "  grace  '*  at  the  end ; 
as  the  blessing  of  the  bread  had 
been  like  a  "  grace "  at  the  be- 
ginning (see  Mishna,  Pesachim, 
cap.  X.  7). 

ey    rif    if  if    alfiari^      '^  in    My 

^  blood."  This  form,  pe- 

blood.""^  culiar  to  this  passage 
and  Luke  xxii.  20, 
seems  to  mean  :  "  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  signed  or 
written  in  my  blood,"  with  a 
double  allusion  to  the  libations 
which  accompanied  every  an- 
cient treaty  (whence  the  word 
(nrovlai,  "  libations,"  came  to 
mean  **  treaty"  or  "truce"); 
and  also  to  the  blood  either  of 
sacrifices,  or,  as  in  Arabian  cus- 
toms (Herod,  iii.  8),  of  the  par- 
ti(^s  contractinf^  the  treaty.  Com- 
pare Heb.  ix.  15 — 20. 

"  The  neio  covenant,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mosaic.  See  Ex. 
xxiv.  8 :  "  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you."  For  this 
use  of  kv  Tu)  iuf-LdTt,  compare 
"  Whom  God  *  set  forth '  {irpoi' 
OiTo)  a  propitiation,  through 
faith,  in  his  blood"  (eV  not  eic), 
Rom.  iii.  25. 

26.  ofTaKic  yap  ear  f  <70/r;rf,  k,t.\. 
This  verso  contains,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  words  of  our 


Lord,  but  of  St.  FauL  Boft 
the  two  are  allowed  to  ran 
into  each  other,  so  that  it  cannot 
exactly  be  defined  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Com- 
pare parallel  instances  in  John 
iii.  16—21,  and  31—36.  These 
words  are  emphatically  ^ 
introduced,  in  order  to  **  ^*  ^ 
indicate  the  continuance 
and  identity  of  the  original  meal 
through  its  subsequent  celebn* 
tions  :  '*  not  only  on  that  one 
occasion,  but  on  all  future  oca- 
sions."  There  may  also  be  iho 
further  object  of  showing  that  in 
the  original  institution,  the  in- 
tention was  that  they  should 
commemorate  the  Lord's  death, 
not  only  on  stated  occasions,  but 
at  all  their  meals,  "  whenever 
they  ate  bread  and  drank  wine." 
Two  characteristics  of  the  Eu- 
charist are  here  given  : 

(1)  KarayylWere,  "  You 
preach,^'  or  "  announce," 
according  to  the  con- 
stant usage  of  the  word 
(ii.  1,  ix.  14,  Acts  passim\ 
"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  living 
sermon  ;    an    acted    discourso." 

(2)  It  was  intended    to  supply, 
by  a  visible  memorial,   tho  ab- 
sence of  the  Lord,  "un- 
til He  come,"  the  sense    ""^^^'^   , 
being  brought  out  more        *^**™* 
strongly  by  the  near  expectation 


'■  Show 
forth  the 
Lord's 
death," 
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Toy  ToS  xupiou  xarayygXXsTff,  oi^p^g  oS  *eX97j,  ^^  coo-rf  og 
ay  c<r9/y)  tov  aprov**  ig  '*''>7I  '^"^  Torrjpiov  too  xvpiov  ava^lmg^ 
evo^og  itrrai  rou  (nofiarog  xai  *^to5  aijuaro^  toS  xupiou. 
^doxijxa^6ra>  Si  avQpwjrog  laurov,  xa!  ooratg  ex  ro5  aprou 


•  Addftl^ 


*  Add  toDtoi'. 


•  Om.  TOW. 


t7  Lord's  death  till  He  come.  Wherefore  whosoever  'eats  'the 
bread  'or  drinks  'the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  'will   be 

M  guilty  of  the  body  and  ^the  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man 
'prove  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  'the  bread  and  drink  of 


of  His  return.  Comp.  Matt 
xxvi.  29. 

Both  points  are  well  expressed 
by  Bengel :  **  Haec  memoria  est 
intima  et  vividissima,  ut  est 
liberorum  erga  parentcs,  sponsae 
vel  conjugis  erga  maritum,  fra- 
iris  erga  fratrem,  cam  fide,  amore, 
desiderio,  spe,  gaadio,  obsequio 
oonjuncta,  summam  statiis  Chris* 
tiani  complexa.  Hsec  ratio  vigct 
a  clausula  ultimi  cum  discipulis 
oonvivii  usque  ad  adventum. 
Hoe  mysterium  duo  tempara  er- 
irema  conjungUJ* 

27.  This  is  the  conclasion : 
**  Therefore  he  who  partakes  of 
this  feast  unworthily,  is  guilty 
of  a  sin  against  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  As  in  x.  16, 
he  had  referred  to  the  original 
words  of  Christ  to  show  of  what 
they  partook ;  so  here  he  refers 
to  the  same  words,  to  show  against 
^  what  they  sinned.    As 

worlhily.-  v^  1S»  19,  he  had  in 
shown  that  sensuality 
was  a  sin  against  the  temple  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  viii.  12,  that 
indifference  to  another's  welfare 
was  a  sin  against  Christ,  so  liero 
he  shows  tliat  to  partake  of  the 
Christian  meal  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  its  meaning,  was  to 
offend  against  tlic  majesty  of 
what  Christ  had  Himself  called 
His  body  and  Ilis  blood. 

9  W»-j,  "  or  drink  **  (B.  C.  D. 


E.  F.  G.  J.  K,  Vulgate,  Italic 
and  Syriac  versions), 
is  the  true  reading,  « Or  drink." 
"  Whoever  partakes  of 
either  part  of  the  feast  unworthi« 
ly,"  implying,  like  the  words 
"after  supper"  in  verse  25,  that, 
in  his  conception  of  the  sapper, 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  not, 
as  now,  inseparably  united ;  but 
that  the  cup  succeeded  the  bread 
after  a  long  interval;  and  that 
therefore  a  profanation  which 
might  apply  to  one,  would  not 
of  necessity  apply  to  the  other. 
Probably  from  the  wish  to  accom- 
modate the  text  to  the  change  of 
custom,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  practice  of  ad- 
ministering the  bread  without  the 
cup,  the  English  translators  have 
unwarrantably  rendered  ff,  "and.** 
Kai  for  {j  occurs  only  in  A.  and 
in  3  cursive  MSS. 

tvoxoQ  is  usually  followed  by 
a  dative  ;  but  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment more  frequently,  as  here, 
by  a  genitive.  It  is  used  of  the 
punishment  incurred  by  guilt  (as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  66  ;  Mark  xiv. 
64;  Heb.  ii.  15),  of  the  law  in- 
fringed by  guilt  (James  ii.  10), 
and  of  the  tribunal  which  awards 
the  punishment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22). 
The  present  case  presents  a 
mixture  of  the  two  last  uses. 

28,  29.  aydputiroc,  SCO  on  iv.  2. 

In  this  and  the  following  verses^ 
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itrQiiro)  xa)  sx  toS  Trorr^plorj  Triyirm*      ^h  yap  IfrQiwv  xou 
ttIvoov  ^xf4[xa  ioLUTio  itrSUi  xa)  jrivety  /x^  iiaxpiveov  to  trSafiou^ 

*  Add  iufo^its,  *  Add  rov  KupUw, 

29 'the   cup:    for   he   that   eateth   and   drinketh   ^^    eateth   and 
drinkcth  "judgment  to  himself,  'if  he  do  not  •discern'  the  ^^  body. 


Or  judge. 


the   phrases,    loKifial^iTw    tavT6vy 
ZiaKpivittv  TO  (Twfia,  ZuKpivofitv  lav 
Discern-     ^ouc,  appear  to  express 
ing  the       the   same    act ;    whilst 
J>«ly-"        the  consequences  of  the 
omission    of   this    act  are    ex* 
pressed  bj  Kplfia  iadiei^  and  cjcpi- 
vofieda.     diaicpiybt  is  used  in  this 
passage  for  the  sake  of  the  play 
upon  k-piVoi,  "to  judge"  (see  verses 
17   and    23);     but  in   itself  it 
never  means  "to  judge"  in  the 
sense  of  "condemning,"  but,  as 
here,  only  in  the  sense  of  "  dis- 
tinguishing "   or    "  discerning." 
(Comp.  xiv.  29,  where  it  is  used 
of    the    distinguishing    of   true 
from  false  prophets.)    The  sense, 
therefore,  will  be:   "Let  every 
one    examine    the   state  of  his 
heart  and  mind,  i.  e.,  to  see  whe- 
ther he  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of 
the  profanation  liere  condemned ; 
for,  if  he  does  not  so  examine 
himself,  if  he  does  not  discern 
that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in 
himself,  and  in  the  Christian  so- 
ciety, if  he  does  not  discern   in 
the    united  loaf  the  likeness  of 
the    united     Christian     society, 
then    heavy  judgments  will  fol- 
low."    This    is  iiarsh  ;    but   not 
more  so  than  otlier  explanations, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing a  uniform  sense  to  ciaKf)  tu 
throughout,  and  of  agreeing  with 
the  Apostle's  final  conclusion  in 
verse  34.    "  The  body  of  Christ," 
here   as  elsewhere  in  the  Apo- 
stle's language  (see  the  Introduc- 
tion  to  x.  16),  is  not  the  literal 
frame  of  the  Lord,  but  the  body 


which  He  has  left  beliind  Him  on 
earth,  in  the  human  race — Uie 
Christian  society,  or  its  members 
severally.      This  general   truth 
is  here,  as  in  x.  17,  and  in  the 
passages  there  quoted  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  Liturgy,  stated 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  as  if 
St  Paul  saw  in  our  Lord's  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  a  declaration 
that  the  bread  or  loaf  which  He 
broke  was  the  symbol  of  the  spi- 
ritual Body,   composed    of   the   i 
many  grains  of  Christian  souls,  ' 
combined  in  one  unbroken  mass. 
1£  this   truth   were   recognised, 
then  the  Lord's   Supper  would 
be   properly  celebrated ;  but,  if 
Christians  regarded    themselves 
as    having   no   connexion    with 
their  brethren,  the  Supper  would 
be   profaned  and  turned  into  a 
common  meal.     This  meaning  is 
strengthened  by  the  true  reading 
of  A.  B.  C.  omitting  row  k-vpiov, 
which  is  found  in  C^  D.  E.  F. 
G.  J.  K.  Had  the  Apostle  meant 
to  say  that  "  the  body  "  spoken 
of  was  in  any  peculiar  sense  the 
personal  body  of  Christ,  he  would 
not  have  left  it  thus  ambiguous, 
but  would  have  added  the  words 
of  "  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  expres- 
sions to  that  effect.     As  the  text 
stands,  though  he  doubtless  refers 
back  to  "  the  body  of  the  Lord," 
in  verse  27,  the  phi*ase  is  so  ge- 
nerally expressed  as  to  leave  to  his 
readers  the  application  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  whole   society. 
This  is  also  the  probable  reason 
for  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
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ft    roSro  fy    uyuiv   ?roXXo}    aa-^iveig  xcd    appcotrroi,   xa) 

Arrai  ixavoL     ^^  fi  *Sf  iaurohg  hexpiwofxeVj  oux  ay  Ixpi^ 

9a*     ^xpiviyLBvoi   Z\    inro  xvpiou   irai^BuifJLS&a,    iva    ju,^ 

rip    xotTfiiD    xaraxpidcojxfv.      ^aierrf,    aSsX^oi    jtitou, 

fy  cy  olxm  ic&iirw,  7ya  jtt^  si^  xpTtxa  (n}yipyY^<rQ6.     ra 
oiara  wg  av  tMw  6iara^ojxai« 


r^>. 


»  c2  8^  rtf . 


this  cause  many  %unoDg  you  are  weak  and  sickly',  and 
e  sleep.  ^But  if  we  would  'discern*  ourselves,  we  should 
be  fudged :  but  when  we  are  judged  we  are  chastened 
he  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  'judged  to  condemnation'' 

the  world.  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  come  to- 
er  to  eat  tarry  one  for  another.  **^  If  any  'one  hunger, 
im  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  together  unto  'judgment. 

the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  'whenever  I  come. 


Or  judge. 


cap*  and  ^the  blood."  And 
tiie  translation  of  the  ^thi- 
Yersion,  ^  if  his  soul  be  not 
*  though  not  an  exact  ver- 
of  the  words  /i^  ZiaKpiv^v 
^ftOf  truly  represents  their 

9m 

i(ii#c,  "unworthily,'*  though 
suing  the  sense  more  clearly, 
perfluous,  and  rests  only  on 
athority  of  C\  D.  E.  F.  G. 

.  In  the  sicknesses  and 
18  which  prevailed  at  Co- 
the  Apostle  calls  upon  the 
ithians  to  witness  the  judg- 
I  <m  their  profanation  of 
Sapper.  It  may  be  that 
sieknesses  were  the  direct 
qoences  of  the  excesses 
b  seem  implied  in  verses  22 
A ;  but  in  any  case,  there 
have  been  some  connexion 
trident  to  us,  which  would 
the  Corinthians  to  recog- 
'he  truth  of  his  remark. 
UtwTotf  a  stronger  word  than 

lie. 

.  **  If  we  were  in  the  habit 


of  discerning  our  own  condition 
rightly,  we  should  not  be  incur- 
ing  these  judgments  from  God.** 
This  is  the  force  of  the  imperfect 
tenses.  Comp.  Gal.  i.  10 ;  Heb. 
viii.  4 ;  Luke  vii.  39 ;  xvii.  9. 
For  the  general  meaning  see  note 
on  verses  28,  29. 

The  position  of  "ourselves** 
(lavTovg)  makes  it  emphatic. 

It  is  impossible  in  English  to 
preserve  the  play  on  the  words 
Ci€k'plyofji€t',  iKpiyofieday  and  icara- 

KpidtifJliy* 

32.  k-pivw  is  here  represented 
as  a  middle  stage  between  3ca- 
Kpiyw  and  KaraKpiyu).  For  the 
contrast  of  KplvtMf  and  tcaraicpiyut^ 
compare  yjnaynyot  and  icarax/>ik;- 
fieyoif  vii.  31 ;  t^oyrtQ  and  icarc- 
XoiTcc,  2  Cor.  vi.  10.  For  the 
general  idea,  compare  v.  5 ;  1 
Tim.  i.  20  :  wcLpidwKa  r^  txaravq^ 
"tya  irailivdQtn  firi  ft\atr<^rtfjiiiy» 

33.  iKhix^trSe,  "wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  poorer  brethren,** 
as  in  xvi.  11.  Compare  verse 
21.  This  is  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  subject. 
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Paraphrase  or  Chap.  XL  16 — 34. 

I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  condemn  the  party  spirit 
and  divisions  which  prevail  in  your  public  assemblies  ;  which 
must  indeed  be   expected,  because  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  g 
should  be  thereby  tested;  but  of  this  hereafter.      One  of  tk 
most  fatal  instances  of  these  divisions  is  that  between  the  ric 
and  poor,  which  takes  place  at  the  meal  where  you  celebrat 
the  Last   Supper  of  the  Lord.      You  remember  the  accoun 
of  its  original  institution  as   I  communicated  it  to  you  frotz:-^^ 
Christ  Himself;  you  remember  how  He  called  tlie  bread  Hm^^ 
body,  and  the  cup  the  covenant  sealed  by  His  blood;  and  ho      -^ 
He  spoke  of  it  as  continuing  for  a  memorial  of  His  deamsi 
until  His  return.      Every  unworthy  celebration  of  this  mea^tj, 
therefore,  is  a  sin  against  His  body  and  blood.     His  body      ^> 
the   whole    Christian  Society  ;  it  is  in  yourselves,  if  you  u^£li 
but  look  for   it  there.       To  partake  of  the   supper   withe^Ett 
this  consciousness  of  solemn  communion  with  Him  and  with 
each   other,   is   to  provoke   those  judgments   of  sickness  and 
death  which  have  in  fact  been  so  frequent  amongst  you.     To 
judge  ourselves  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  whose  institution  we  else  profane  ;  as  His  judgment  hy 
these  outward  misfortunes  is  the  only  way  to  save  us  from 
that    heavier  judgmejit    which  awaits   the  unbelieving  world* 
Therefore,  to  sum  up  the  matter  practically,  remember  that  i« 
these  fasts  you  must  wait  for  each  other  ;  and  those  who  come 
merely  for  the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking,  had  better  take  their 
meals  privately  at  home. 


The  Apostle's  View  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

It  has  been  truly  said,  though  with  some  exaggeration,  that 
for  many  centuries  the  history  of  the  Eucharist  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  certainly 
this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  in  that  history  a 
point  of  remarkable  significance.     On  the  one  hand,  it  shows 
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UB  the  moet  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  was 
celebrated  by  those  in  whose  minds  the  earthly  and  the  c^iebni, 
heavenly,  the  social  and  the  religious  aspect  of  life  tion  of  the 
were  not  yet  divided  asunder.  We  see  the  banquet  as'^abol^ 
q>read  in  the  late  evening,  after  the  sun  had  set  behind  ™^^ 
the  western  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Achaia ;  we  see  the  many 
torches^  blazing,  as  at  Troas,  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  the 
•*upper  room,**  where,  as  was  their  wont,  the  Christian  community 
assembled ;  we  see  the  couches  laid  and  the  walls  hung^,  after 
the  manner  of  the  East,  as  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal ;  we 
aee  the  sacred  loaves, '  each  representing,  in  its  compact  unity, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  society;  we  hear  the  blessing  or 
thanksgiving  on  the  cup^  responded  to  by  the  thunder  of  the 
joint  **  Amen ;"  we  witness  the  complete  realisation  in  outward 
form,  of  the  Apostle's  words,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  sight 
of  the  meal  and  the  sacrament  blended  thus  together,  **  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
Ck)d.**  "Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  Him."*  Perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  now  existing  to  this 
onion  of  sodal  intercourse  with  religious  worship,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  services  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Eucharist  is 
there  indeed  even  more  divested  of  its  character  of  a  supper,  than 
in  the  Western  Churches.  But  there  is  an  air  of  primitive 
freedom,  and  of  innocent  enjoyment,  blended  with  the  prayers 
€3i  the  general  service,  which,  bearing  as  it  does  the  marks  of 
long  antiquity,  conveys  a  livelier  image  of  the  early  Christian 
assemblies  than  anything  which  can  be  seen  in  Europe.^ 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  there  is  another  side,  which 
imparts  to  this  passage  its  peculiar  interest     Already  Djgorjere 
the  difficulties  of  bringing  an  ideal  and  an  actual  life  attendant 
together  make  themselves  felt.     As  the  falsehoods  of  mode  of  c6. 
AnaniflB   and    Sapphira   profaned  the  community  of  lebration; 
property  at  Jerusalem,  so  the  excesses  and  disorders  Apostle's 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  profaned  the.  primitive  '^^^- 

1  Xa/nraitg  bova/,  Acts  XZ.  S.  *  dvayuov  larpufAivoVj  Matt  xiv.  15. 

»  1  Cor.  X.  17,  xi.  29.  *  xiv.  16.  »  x.  31.  •  Col.  iii.  17. 

'  Saeh  at  least  was  tbe  impression  I  derived  from  iho  one  occasion  on 
whKh  I  witnessed  the  worship  of  the  Copts  in  their  cathedral  at  Cairo. 
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celeb]*ation   of   the    Eucharist.      The  time  was  come^  when 
the  secular   and   the   spiritual   had  to  be   disentangled  one 
from  the  other ;  the  "  simplicity  ^  and  **  gladness "  of  the  first 
Apostolical  communion   was   gradually  to  retire   before   the 
Apostolical  rebuke.     The  question  arose  whether  the  majestyi 
the  tenderness,  the  awe  of  the  feast  should  be  lost  in  a  senseless 
orgy  ;  and  it  is  (humanly  speaking)  by  means  of  this  verdict  of 
the  Apostle  against  the  Corinthian  Churchy  that  the  form  of 
the  primitive  practice  was  altered^  in  order  to  save  the  ifirii 
of  the  original  institution.     It  is  of  the  more  importance  to 
remember  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  was  then  exposed,  because  a  great  part  of  its 
subsequent  history  would  seem  to  be  a  reaction,  in  part  just,  in 
part  exaggerated,  against  the  corruption  which  then  threatened 
it ;  a  reaction  encouraged  by  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
that  corruption  is  denounced  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  livas 
itself  called  forth  by  the  greatness  of  the  crisis.     By  the  begin- 
Gradaai     ^^°S  ^^  ^^  sccond  ccntury,  "  The  Lord's  Supper"  had 
•change  in    ceascd  to  be  a  **  supper,"  *  and  was  celebrated  by  day, 
of  ceiebra-  although  in  somc  Egyptian  cities  the  practice  of  par- 
**on.  taking  of  it  on  the  evenings  of  Saturday  still  continued 

in  the  fourth  century.^  Instead  of  the  practice,  according  to 
wliich  every  member  of  the  congregation  took  of  the  elements 
himself,  after  the  time  of  TcrtuUian  ^  the  administration  was 
confined  to  the  cliief  minister.  The  social  meal  was  divided 
from  it  under  the  name  of  "  Agape,"  or  "  Love-feast,"  but  still 
continued  to  be  celebrated  within  the  walls  of  churches  as  late 
as  the  fifth  ccntury,  after  which  it  disappears,  having  been 
already  condemned  by  councils  on  account  of  abuses  similar  to 
those  here  described  at  Corinth.'*  The  daily  celebration  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  had  already  ceascd,  if  not  before,  at  least  in 
the  sccond  century,  when  it  was  usually  confined  to  Sundays 
and  festivals.^      Thus  the  Eucharist  became  more  and  more  set 

1  riin.  Ep.  X.  97.^       ^  Sozomen,  A.  E.  vii.  19.        ^  Tert.  De  Cor.  Mil.  3. 

^  Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  xv.  ch.  7. 

^  The  subsequent  revival  of  the  daily  celebration  in  the  fourth  ccntury 
is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  feeling, 
but  to  the  increasing  importance  attached  to  a  i)hysical  participation  in  the 
consecrated  elements. 
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«pait  MB  a  distinct  sacred  ordinance;  it  withdrew  more  and 
more  from  the  possibility  of  the  Corinthian  desecration^  till  at 
last  it  was  wrapt  up  in  the  awful  mystery  which  has  attached 
to  it»  in  the  highest  degree,  in  the  Churches  of  the  East,  but 
in  some  degree  in  the  Churches  of  the  West  also,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic.  Beginning  under  the  simple 
name  of  ''the  breaking  of  bread,"  and  known  from  this 
Epistle  by  the  social  and  almost  festive  appellations  of  the 
"  Communion,''  and  "the  Lord's  Supper," — it  first  receives  in 
Pliny  the  name  of ''  Sacramentum,"  and  in  Justin  Martyr  that 
of  ''  Eucharistia ; "  both,  indeed,  indicating  ideas  of  strictly 
Apostolical  origin,  though  more  closely  connected  with  the 
words,  and  less  with  the  act,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
in  the  first  Apostolical  times ;  till  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom 
it  presents  itself  to  us  under  the  formidable  name  of  the 
"Dreadful  Sacrifice." 

A  study  of  the    two    views    as    now    set   forth    side  by 
side,    will  probably  lead    to  the  conclusion  that  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  general  view  of  the  Apostolical  practice,  its 
simplicity,  and  its  festivity,  have  been  in  later  times    Lessons  to 
too  much  underrated;  so,  on   the  other  hand,  the    J^^f^the^ 
severity  of  his  denunciation  against  unworthy  par-    spirit  of 
takers   has   been    too  generally  and   too   rigorously     liye^i™* 
enforced;    because   the   particular   object,   and   the     Oration, 
particular  need  of  his  rebuke   at  that   time,   have  not  been 
clearly  understood.      The   Holy    Communion   can   never  be 
again  exactly  what  it  was  then;  and  therefore,  although  his 
words  will  always  impart  to  the  great  ordinance  of  Christian 
worship  a  peculiar  solemnity,  yet  the  real  lesson  which  they 
convey  relates  now  more  directly  to  such  general  occasions  as 
that  out  of  which  his  warning  grew,  than  to  the  ordinance 
itself.     The  joy  and  almost  merriment  of  the  first  Christian 
converts  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  not  now  be  applied 
to  the  Eucharist  as  it  was  then,  without  fear  of  great  profane- 
ness  and  levity.     But  the  record  of  it  implies  that  with  a 
serious  and  religious  life   generally  there   is   nothing  incom- 
patible in  the  free  play  of  cheerful  and  innocent  gaiety.     In 
like  manner,  although  we  cannot  without  superstition  imagine 
that  the  judgment  which  the  Apostle  denounced  will  fall  on 
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a  desecration  of  the   Communion  different  in  all  its  circum* 
stances  firom  that  which  occurred  at  Corinth^  yet  there  may 
still  be  an  irreverence  towards  sacred  things^  a  want 
Apostle's    of  brotherly    kindness,  a   dulness  in  discerning  the 
rebuke.      presence    of   Christ,    even   in    our   common    meals, 
which  may  make  us  fear  '^lest  we  eat  and  drink  condemnation 
to  ourselves."     And  in  the  Communion  itself  the  Apostle's 
words  are  instructive  as  reminding  us  that  ^^  the  body  of  the 
Lord,"  to  which  he  looked,  was,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  so 
here,  "the  body"  which  is  represented  by  the  whole  Christian 
society.     It  is  an  application  of  our  Lord's  words,  not  the 
meaning  of  those  words  themselves :  but  still  it  is  an  applica- 
tion doubly  appropriate,  first  because  it  represents  the  unit^ 
and  community  of  interests,  feelings,  and   affections,   which 
the   Lord's  Supper,  both  in   its  institution  and   in   its  con- 
tinuance was  designed  to  produce ;  and,  secondly,  because  that 
very  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ's  disciples  is  one  chief  purpose, 
constantly  attributed  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  the  Death 
of  Christ,  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  specially  designed  to 
show  fortL 
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ANSWERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  (continued). 

Unity  and  Variett  op  the  Spiritual  Gifts. 

XIL  1—30. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Apostolical  age  was  the 
po— CBWon  of  what  are  here  called  **  spiritual  gifts,**  the  signs 
that  there  was  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  Church  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  a  spirit  of  life,  and  freedom,  and  energy,  which 
stirred  the  dry  bones  of  the  world,  and  made  those  who  felt 
its  influence  conscious  that  they  were  alive,  though  all  around 
was  dead.  Before  this  consciousness  of  a  higher  power  than 
their  own,  the  ordinary  and  natural  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  seemed  to  retire,  to  make  way  for  loftier  aspirations,  more 
immediate  intimations  of  the  Divine  will,  more  visible  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divine  power.  Every  believer,  male  or  female^ 
old  or  young,  free  or  slave,  found  himself  instinct  with  this 
new  life,  varying  in  degree  and  according  to  the  strength  of 
bis  natural  character,  but  still  suflScicntly  powerful  to  be  a 
constant  witness  to  him  of  the  reality  of  the  new  faith  which 
it  had  accompanied.  It  resembled  in  some  degree  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  Jewish  Judges,  Psalmists,  and  Prophets ;  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  ecstasies  and  visions  of  prophets  and 
dreamers  in  all  religions ;  but  in  its  energy  and  universality, 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  society  of  the  Apostolical  age. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  new  life  was  liable  to 
much  confusion  and  excitement,  especially  in  a  society  where 
the  principle  of  moral  stability  was  not  developed  commcnsu- 
rately  with  it.  Such  was,  we  know,  the  state  of  Corinth. 
They  had,  on  the  one  hand,  been  ^'  in  everything  enriched  by 
Christ,  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge,"  *' coming  be- 
hind in  no  girt"  (i.  5, 6,  7);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
contentious  spirit  which  had  turned  the  most  sacred  names  into 
party  watchwords,  and  profaned  the  celebration  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  was  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  openings  for  vanity 
and  ambition  afforded  by  the  distinctions  of  the  different  gifts. 
Accordingly,  various  disorders  arose;    every  one  thought  of 
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himself^  and  no  one  of  his  neighbour's  good ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  those  gifts  were  most  highly  honoured^  not  which 
were  most  useful,  but  which  were  most  astonbhing.     Amongst 
these  the  gift  of  tongues  rose  pre-eminent,  as  being  in  itself 
the  most  expressive  of  the  new  spiritual  life;  the  very  words, 
** spiritual  gifts,"  "spiritual  meui^  {irpsufiaTucd,  xiv.  1 ;  irvevfjiaTt- 
Ko?,  xiv.  37),  seem,  in  common  parlance,  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  it;  and  the  other  gifts,  especially  that  of 
prophecy,  were  despised,  as  hardly  proceeding  from  the  same 
Divine  source.     To  combat  this  particular  exemplification  of 
the  factious  and  disorderly  spirit  which  he  had  noticed  in  zl 
16—19,   the  Apostle   proceeds    to    show:    (a)  That  all   tbe 
gifts,  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  equally  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  (xiu  1 — 30).     (b)  That  Love  was  to  be  their 
guide  in  all  things,  xii.  31 — xiii.  13.     (c)  That  therefore  the 
most  useful  were  also  the  most  exalted  gifts  (xiv.  1 — 25) ;  andfe/) 
That  order  was  to  prevail  throughout  (xiv.  26 — 40). 
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XII.    ^  Hip]  i\  T&v  7rPiv[iaTixS)V,   oSsXc^o/,  ou  ^iXw   vfJiSig 
ayvouv.     *  o2Sarf   on  *[ot£]   Jflyij  tfrf ,  Trpo^  tol  iUwT^a  tol 

1        Now  concemiDg   'the  spiritual  gifts,  brethren,   I  would 
s  not  have  you   ignorant      Ye   know   that    ^when    ye    were 

from  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
simple  as  they  sound,  are  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than 
those  more  remarkable  gifts 
which  usually  claim  to  them- 
selves the  name." 

2.  5ti  St€,  a.  C.  D.  E.  J. ;  6ri, 
B.  F.  G.  If  ore  is  kept,  the  con- 
struction is  an  anacoluthon. 

Two  things  are  expressed  by 
this  verse :  (1)  The  dead  «  Dumb 
silence    of  the  state  of  idob." 
heathenism,  the  ''idols"  or  images 
standing    "  dumb,**    "  voiceless  " 
{&<^iaya),  with  neither  mouths  to 
speak,  nor  ears    to    hear,  silent 
amongst  their  silent  worshippers : 
"  The  oracles  were  dumb."   This 
is  contrasted  with  the  music  and 
speech    of    Christianity,     "  the 
sound   as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind  "  (Acts  ii.  2\  "  the  voice  of 
many  waters,"  which  resounded 
through   the  whole   Church    in 
the  universal  diffusion  of  those 
gifts  of  which  he  was  here  es-  • 
pecially  speaking — prophesying, 
and,   above   all,   of  the  gift  of 
tongues.      (2)    The  unconscious 
irrational    state   of  hcathensim, 
in  which  the  worshippers  were 
blindly  hurried  away  by 
some  overruling  power  of  "  ^^*®" 
fate,    or   evil    spirit    of  ^J^^  n 

-.a  c0  ••!  TICIC  JVM. 

divination,    or    pncstly 
caste,  without  any  will  or  reason 
of    their     own     {awayofieroi     u»c 
ay  4/e(r6c),   to    worship    at    the 


Xll.  1.  IIcpi  ti  riiv TvtvfiariKtit', 
The  construction  is  the  same  as 
in  vii.  1,  25y  viiL  1.  TvivfiariKHv 
18  probably  neuter,  as  in  the 
parallel  constructions  of  vii.  1, 
Tiii.  1,  and  as  in  the  use  of  the 
word  in  iz«  11,  ziv.  1. 

oir  ^cXw,  "I  would  not  have 
yoo  ignorant,"  as  in  x.  1,  zii.  1. 

2,  3.  The  stress  in  these  two 
Tersea  is  laid  on  the  last  clause, 
and  the  argument  would  probably 
be  rendered  clearer  by  a  greater 
use  of  particles,  as  if  it  were  tctn-k 
fiir  fOrif  i^e,  •  .  •  yvy  Be  iritrrevoy- 
nc-  ^^'AyaOtfia^  fiiy  "'Iiycot/c" 
ov2cic  •  •  •  XaXuii'  Xiyeif  '^hvpiog  " 
3c  **  *Iij<rovQ  "  ov^ecc  \iyei  ti  fit)  ky 
Tvivftari  &yif* 

The  argument  is :  ''  You  main- 
tain that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  confined  to  its  most 
striking  manifestations.  But  you 
know  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
your  conversion,  you  passed  from 
a  state  where  all  was  dead  and 
damb,  to  a  state  of  life  and  con- 
scious speech.  Such  being  the 
contrast  of  your  former  and  your 
present  state  (^(o),  I  remind  you 
(yrw/M^w,  compare  xv.  1),  that 
as  certainly  as  no  true  prophet 
or  speaker  with  tongues  (eV  xi^ev- 
ftan  ^€ov  XaXiJi',  compare  xiv.  2) 
can  utter  the  words  which  re- 
nounce the  Name  of  Jesus,  so  the 
words  by  which  we  acknowledge 
His  sovereignty,  and  thereby  pass 
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oi^iDVOL  aig  ay  r^yio-Qt  airayofjisvou  ^8i^  yvwpll^ca  Jjiuv  on 
oifiisis  ev  TTvtvfxaTi  ^tou  XaXcov  Tiiysi  ^AvaOsfia  **Ii5<roS^*,  xal 
ouOe)g  Sui/arai  sIttsIv  ^Kvpiog  *l7^(rovgy  el  ju.)]  iv  irveifJLaTi  aylm, 
^oioLipitrug  3s  ^apitrfAarcov  iitrlv,  to  8s  auro  xvfS/ta*    ^xou 

Gentiles^  carried  away  unto  these  dumb  idols  even  as  ye  were 

^  led  .  .   .   Wherefore   I   'make   known  to  you'  that  no  'one 

speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  'saith  "  ^Cursed  is  Jesus":  and 

no  'one  can  say  "  ^The  Lord  Jesus,"  but  by  the  Holy  'Spirit. 

^  Now   there   are   diversities   of    gifts,    but   the   same   Spirit; 


shrines  of  these  inanimate  idols. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  in-dwelling 
Spirit,  moving  in  harmony  with 
their  spirits,  and  controlled  by 
a  sense  of  order  and  wisdom. 
Possibly  in  these  words  there 
was  the  further  intention  of  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  supe- 
riority of  the  conscious  over  the 
unconscious  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
3.  The  words  'Ai'aOc/ia  'IiycroDc 
and  k'v/7ioc*l>}o'oi/c(accord- 
"  -^^^    nine  to  the  reading  of  A. 

analbema.  ^^    ai        i  •  t.  j 

B.  C.  which  produces  a 
much  livelier  sense),  were  pro- 
bably well  known  forms  of  speech. 
"Jesus  is  accursed,"  would  be  the 
test  of  renouncing  Christianity, 
either  before  the  Roman  tribunal 
(compare  **maledicere  Christo," 
in  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97),  or  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue;  probably  the 
latter,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
word  "  Anathema."   "Jesus  is  the 

Lord,"  would  be  the  form 
"Jesus      ^^  professin;]^  allegiance 

the  Lord.     ^       *^.     .    .      "       i        ,. 

to  Christ  at  baptism, 
as  "  lie  commanded  them  to  bo 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord^''  "they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  JcsuSy^ 
Acts  X.  48,  xix.  5.  For  a 
similar  formula  applied  to  attest 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
Spirit,  compare  1  John  iv.  2,  3. 
If  there  be  any  difference  in- 


tended between  the  "  Spirit  of 
God  "  and  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  it  is 
that  the  first  is  a  more  general 
expression,  the  latter  confined 
to  the  Spirit  as  animating  the 
hearts  of  Christians. 

4 — 6.  The  connexion  is:  "If 
every  ntterance  of  a  Christian  is 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  then 
we  must  allow  that  a  yaat  ti- 
riety  of  gifls  may  all  proceed  from 
the  same  Spirit, — a  yast  variety 
of  services  exist  under  the  same 
Master,  whose  sovereignty  wis 
acknowledged  by  means  of  that 
Spirit, — a  vast  variety  of  effects 
proceed  from  the  same  Grod,  who 
acts  by  that  Spirit.** 

li  is  not  "  but,"  as  in  opposition 
to  what  has  been  said,  but  "now, 
as  something  said  in  addition. 
The  first  clause  alone  is  essential, 
as  depending  directly  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  with  regard  to 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  second  is 
suggested  by  the  words  "  Jesus  is 
the  Lordr  the  third,  by  the  words 
"the  Spirit  of  Godr  But, al- 
though suggested  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  immediate  context, 
the  threefold  division  also  refert 
to  the  distinction  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  else- 
where either  expressly  or  by 
implication  brought  forward  ia 
the  New  Testament.  The  three 
parts  of  the  sentence    are  re- 
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rag  itaxovmv  eio-Zv,  xai  o  otirog  xu^io^*  ^xai  haipi* 
tipyy^fjLarww  bUtIv,  o  Si  aurog*  ^ilg  6  evspySov  ra  Tavra 
r$p.  ^ixaa'Tio  hi  iliorat  rj  ^aviptofng  rod  TrvBvfJLaTog 
'0  (TufJi^ipov.  ^A  [jAw  yap  8ia  roD  irveufjiOLTog  iioorai 
a'o^iag^  aXXcp  Z\  \oyog  yvrntnaog  xara  ro  auro  vrvsufia, 

*  aLr6s  iaru 

bere  are  'diyersities  of  'ministries^  'and  the  same  Lord ; 
here  are  diversities  of  workings,  but  it  is  the  same 
irho  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  of  the 
Ho  'each  one'  is  given'  'for  profit'.  For  to  one  is 
by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word 
lowledge    'according   to   the    same    Spirit ;    to    another 


^ely    different    phases    of 
ne  idea, — *'gi^  services, 
, —  the    Spirit,  the    Lord, 
Hie  gifti  are  spoken  of 
■flj    as    proceeding    from 
nrii,  because  they  are  re* 
I  as  its  most  direct  mani« 
ma;    what   is    sometimes 
receiving  ''  the  gifU  of  the 
**    is    in    other    passages 
receiving    **  the    Spirit.** 
lets  X.  44,  45,   47 ;    Gal. 
5;    Acts    viii.    17,    18.) 
viewed  as  instruments  in 
ands  of  a  higher  power, 
odes  of  their  employment 
msidered  as  services  (dca« 
I  rendered  to    Christ   the 
uui  Master  of  all  believers. 
,  in  their  effects  (c^cpy^- 
on  the  world,   tliey  are 
ered  as  drawing  all  their 
icy  from    God^  the  cause 
power :    the  gift  of  the 
may  exist,  the  work   in 
it  is  employed  may  be  the 
t  o£  Christ ;  but  God  alone 
lable  it  to  produce  its  due 
Comp.  iii.  5,  6 :     '*  Paul 
LpoUos  are  ministers  (^la- 
;  they  planted  and  watered" 
iie  gifts  of  the  Spirit^  **  but 
^ve  Uie  increase.'' 
^  As  the  source  of  these 


gifts  is  the  same,  so  also  is  the 
object:  namely,  the  benefit  of 
others.'*  As  the  previous  sen- 
tence is  inserted  to  repel  the 
general  assertion  of  an  inequa- 
lity of  gifts,  so  this  is  inserted  to 
repel  the  disparagement  of  pro- 
phesying in  particular.  For 
this  sense  of  ro  ovfu^ipov  see 
X.  23. 

8 — 10.  He  now  proceeds  to 
give  at  length  the  proof  of  the 
6th  and  7th  verses,  returning 
once  more,  in  the  11th,  to  the 
same  general  conclusion,  that 
the  gifts,  however  various,  had 
a  common  Divine  source. 

The  following  enumeration  in- 
cludes three  divisions. 

(1)  Mental  " gifts."     "Know- 
ledge "  is  spoken  of  as 
such  in  i.  5, 6.   And  so  "  f  "^J^* 
«  Wisdom  "  in  James  i.  u'i^L  *  « 
5  ;  Eph.  1.  17  ;  Col.  i. 
9  ;  and  "  faith  "  in  Luke  xvii,  5, 
are  described  as  sought  and  re- 
ceived  from   God,   in   language 
more  emphatic  and  distinct  than 
is  used  in   speaking  of  "  love," 
"hope,"   or  other  more  general 
virtues.     For  the  explanation  of 
"  wisdom  "    and     "  knowledge," 
see  ii.  6,  7.     "  Wisdom  "  {(fo^ia) 
expresses  something  more    dis- 
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Sova/xsaiVy  aXXa>**  ?rpo^ijTg/a,  aXXcp*'  SiaxpiVci^  TvftijxaTw, 
iTspio^  yivri  yT^wtrtr&v^  aXXo)  8i  ^hspfJir^wtia  yT^mtrfriDr 
^^iravra  Si  raSra  ivsc^sl  to  Iv  xa)  to  awTo  TrvsuLia,  8ia<eo!r 


jyf^i 


*  o^r^  for  Ji'L 


<>  addS^ 


faith,  ''in  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  pfts  of  healing,  'in 

10  the  ^one  Spirit,  to  another  the  working  of  miracles,  to 
another  prophecy,  to  another  discernments*  of  spirits,  to 
another  divers  kinds   of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation 

11  of  tongues:  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same   Spirit,   dividing   to   'each   one   severally   as   He  'wills. 

*  Or  j  advents. 


cursive  and  argumentative,  as  in 
St.  Paul ;  "  knowledge  "  (yr««ric) 
something  more  intuitive,  as  in 
St.  John.  «  The  word,**  or  «  ut- 
terance" (\oyoc)  is  added,  to 
express  that  it  was  through 
their  communication  in  teaching 
that  these  gifts  became  known. 
(Comp.  i.  5.)  **  Faith,"  or  unsha- 
ken trust  in  God,  which 
"Faith.**  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians  is 
described  as  changing  the  heart, 
is  described  here,  in  xiii.  2  ;  in 
Matt.  xvii.  20  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  6, 
as  expressing  itself  in  preterna- 
tural energy. 

(2)  As  "  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge" are  the  basis  of  "prophesy- 
ing and  divers  tongues,"  so  faith  is 
the  basis  of  "  gifts  of  healing  and 
miracles,"  and  hence  the  immedi- 
ate transition  to  these. 
«*Healinp."  "Gifts     of     healings" 

The  plural  is  used  to  express  the 
healing  of  various  disorders.  That 
tliis  was  amongst  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
may  bo  inferred  both  from  its 
frequent  mention  in  the  Acts, 
and  also  from  James  v.  14  :  "  Is 
any  sick  among  you,"  &c. 


"Effects  of  miraculous  powers' 
{ivtpyiifiata  ^vva/icoi*').  The  pi* 
rallel  in  verse  28,  where  "  powera* 
(£vva/iccc)  alone  is  used,  shows 
that  this,  and  not  *' effects,"  h 
the  emphatic  word,  ^vra/icic 
expresses  not  the  miracles  them* 
selves,  but  the  power  or  ?irtue 
residing  in  him  who  worked 
them,  and  irtpyvifiara  hvraiuwv 
is  therefore  the  full  expression 
for  these  powers  displaying  them- 
selves in  action,  as  Xoyoc  ffofiaq 
indicates  wisdom  displaying  it- 
self in  utterance. 

(3)  For  prophecy  and  the  gift 
of  tongues,  see  xiv.  1.  The  dis- 
cerning of  spirits  (i.  e.  the  dis- 
crimination between  those  pro- 
phetical gifts  which  were  true 
and  those  which  were  fake) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
prophecy,  as  the  interpretation 
of  tongues  to  tlie  gift  of  tongues. 

11.  Ho  here  again  sums  up 
their  variety  by  reasserting  their 
unity.  The  word  "worketh" 
(irepyel)  is  here  applied  to  the 
Spirit  as  it  had  in  verse  6  been 
applied  to  God  ;  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Spirit  being  here 
more  strongly  expressed  than  in 
verso  4,  as  is  also  implied  in  the 
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iiia  ixa<mp  xadtog  jSouXsrai.  ^^xaSaTrep  yap  ro  (r&ixa 
iv  io'Tiv  xai  liiXri  iroXXa  ?;ce^%  T^OLvra  8g  tol  [AsT^ri  roS  trw- 
[MMTog^  ToXXa  ovra  «v  itrriv  (ra>ju.a,  outoi^  xai  o  y^pitrrog* 
**xal  ya^  ly  iv)  Trvivfi/zri  ijjcts?];  TravTSt;  elg  sv  (r&[Ji/x,  s^aTrrl- 
O'dij/xsv,  efrff  *IouSaioi  cfrf  '^ExXijvs^,  cfrs  SoSXoi  etre  sXsu* 
6fpoiy   xai  TTuureg  ^ev  xvcCjOux  la-oricrflr^jttfv.     ^^xai  yap  to 

•  Ixci  voAAd.  ^  ff^fioros  rov  Ms.  •  els  &. 

fc  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all 
the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 

i  alao  is  Christ :  for  'in  one  Spirit  ''also  ''were  tee  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  '' Greeks,  whether  ""slaves  or 

k  'freemen  ;  and  'were  all  made  to  drink  ^^  one  Spirit.    For  the 


words  "^  as  He  wills  "  (raOclic  fiov- 
XiTai)j  where  the  verb,  although 
united  to  a  nenter  noun,  implies 
thai  its  subject  is  a  person. 

12.  The    argument  is    con- 

firmed  by  the  analogy 
^^^^  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
Ig^^  natural  body.  Accord- 

ing to  the  metaphor  so 
strongly  brought  forward  in  this 
Epistle,  "  Christ "  is  here  used  for 
the  Christian  society,  by  which 
His  body  is  represented.  See  x. 
17,  xi.  29. 

13.  This  explains  and  gives 
the  reason  for  the  former  expres- 
sion. *'  I  say,  so  is  it  with  Christ ; 
for  by  the  one  Spirit  which  we 
partake  we  were  baptized  into 
the  one  body  of  Christ." 

"In  one  Spirit" (tf  kvi  vyivfiari) 
refers  to  the  idea  of  "  baptism  by 
the  Spirit,"  "  plunged,  enveloped 
in  the  rusbing  blast  of  the  Divine 
breath." 

"Into  one  body  "  refers  to  the 
formnla,  *'  into  the  name  of  Christ." 
Compare  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

"Whether  Jews  or  Greeks,** 
fcc.  This  must  be  introduced 
only  as  being  the  kind  of  unity 
most  prominently  represented  in 
baptism.  Compare  Galat  iii.  27, 
28 :  "  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ    have 

VOL.  I.  Q 


put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  femsJe,  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

ty  irvev/JLa  iTroriadrjfityy    **  were 
all  made  to  drink  one  Spirit."  (J. 

reads  i<^iari(TOrifi£y  for  iiroTitrOrifur, 

a  curious  instance  of  the  use  of 
^fafrc^fa)  for  fiaTTTil^ut  in  ecclesias- 
tical Greek,  in  which  this  va- 
riation originated.)  This  is  an 
amplification  of  the  preceding; 
iryevfia  rising  above  awfjia^  as 
ivoTitrOrifiey  above    ifiairriffdrifiey, 

**We  were  made  partakers,  not 
only  of  the  outward  body,  but 
of  the  inward  life  and  Spirit 
which  animates  it  (comp.  Eph. 
iv.  4 :  "  there  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit "),  wo  not  only  passed 
through  the  waters  of  baptism, 
but  the  Spirit  by  which  we  were 
baptized  passed  into  us ;  we  were 
penetrated  by  it  through  and 
through,  even  into  our  inmost 
spirits."  There  is  in  iiroriaOij- 
fjiey  the  double  sense  of  "  were 
watered,"  which  connects  it  with 
baptism,  and  "  were  given  to 
drink,"  which  connects  it  with 
the  idea  of  nourishment,  and 
possibly,  therefore,  with  tlie  cup 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  (comp.  x. 
4).    The  same  play  on  the  word 
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(T&fxa  oux  itTTiv  Sv  /AfXof,  aXXfl^  ToXXa.  ^^  say  cTtyj  o  xouf, 
'^Ori  ovx  sijuii  ;^s/p»  oux  f ijxi  ex  rov  O'^fiarog^  oJ  xapa  toSto  oi)x 
ttrriv  ex  tou  (r(o[ji/jLTog,  ^^  xou  eav  eJirr^  to  oug,  Uti  oux  «p 
o^SaXjmo^,  oux  sift)  ix  roS  (rcojctaro^,  ot!  'jrapcL  roSro  ovx 
£(rriv  ex  ro5  (rdifxarog.  ^^  u  oXov  ro  (r&[jLa  o^daXju/>^,  to!! 
ij  axoi^ ;  ei  oXov  dtxoi^,  Trotj  ij  oer^^o"!^;  ^^''ySv  8e  o  Smj 
edero  ra  fiieXTj,  sv  ixcurrov  aurcov  ev  rtt>  o'wfJiari  xaiag 
iJQeXTjfrev  •  ^^  ei  8i  ^v  [ra]  Trayra  ev  /AeXof ,  5ro3  to  ercopi ; 
20  yCy   8i    ;roXXa  [ftev]  /teXi},  ev   8i  <ra>[JLa.      ^*  ow  Swara* 

15  body  'also  is  not  one  member^  but  many.     If  the   foot  shall 
say,  "  because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,"  Mt  b 

16  not  ''on  that  account^^  not  of  the  body.     And  if  the  ear  shall  eaj, 
"  because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body** ;  Mt  is  not  'on 

17  that  account''  not  of  the  body.     If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing  ?  if  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were 

18  the  smelling  ?     But  now  God  ''set  the  members,  every  one  of 

19  them  in  the  body  as  He  ''willed :    and  if  they  were  all  one 

20  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  but  now  are  they  '' indeed 

21  many  members,  but  one  body.     And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto 


appears  in  iii.  6,  where  the 
phrase  "  ApoUos  watered  "  (ciro- 
Titny)  conveys  the  first  of  these 
meanings,  and  the  phrase,  "I 
fed  you  with  milk  "  (ya\a  vfiaQ 
cVonora),  conveys  the  second. 

14 — 18.  In  order  to  answer 
tlie  argument  of  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  the  onli/  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,  ho  enlarges  on  the  neces- 
sity of  variety  in  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  and 
the  acknowledged  use  of  each. 

14.  Kut  yap  gives  the  reason  for 
Trarreg  in  the  previous  verse.  "  I 
say  that  we  all  received  life  and 
strength  from  one  Spirit, /or  so 
also  it  is  in  the  human  body, 
which  does  not  consist  of  one 
limb,  but  of  many." 

1.5.   01/    TTcipa    Tovro    ovk    (.cttiv^ 

**  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  no  part  of 
tlic  body."  irapa  tovto,  "  on  this 
account,"  "  along  of  this." 


18.  vvvli.  ""But  as  it  is  (18 
the  human  frame  is  really  coo* 
stituted)  there  is  not  one  predo- 
minant sense  or  faculty,  bat 
many." 

KaHwQ  i)di\rj(Teyy  t.  e,  **not  ac- 
cording to  man's  fancies  but 
God's  pleasure." 

19.  In  the  previous  verses,  he 
has  sot  forth  the  ranWyofthe 
human  frame  ;  in  these,  19—26, 
with  a  view  to  the  confution 
which  arose  out  of  the  exagge- 
rated estimate  of  one  gift  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  he  sets  forth 
its  unity,  irov  to  aCjfxa  ;  "What 
would  become  of  the  organisation 
of  the  body  as  a  whole  f  " 

20.  vvv  ci.     As  in  verse  18- 

21.  As  a  practical  consequence 
of  this  joint  variety  and  unity  in 
the  human  body,  he  sets  forth 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
different  senses  and  limbs;  again? 
with  the  view  of  reproving  the 
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1]  xs^XJ]  roT]^  TTorrlv  Xpsiav  ujct&i/  oux  f  ;^ai  *  ^  aXXa 
?  jxaXXov  ra  Soxourra  /asXt]  roS  trwfJMTog  atr^Bvitrrspa, 
ffiy  ayayxara  itrr^v,  ^  xa)  a  Soxoujuisy  ari/torfpa  sTvai 
ifjLarogf  rouroi^  rijtx'^y  Trtpictroripay  TrspiriQspLsy^  xa\ 
^[jLOva  rlpuov  stj(r^r)iJL0(r6vriv  TripitrrroTepav  ^X^^*  ^*  ''"^ 
'Wjxoya  ijjctcoy  oJ  y^puav  cp^si.  aXXex  o  dso^  (rvvsKs- 
TO  frwfJLaf  r£  ^utrnpoupLivip  Trepitrtroripav  iob$  rif^i^Vj 
fi^il  fj  (T^iV/ta  €y  ra>   cwpLUTi,  aXXa    ro    aJro    6t£^ 


*   ODL  4. 


*»  it^orrcpovrri. 


id  '^  I  have  no  need  of  thee/'  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
I  have  no  need  of  you :  ^  naj,  much  more  those  mem- 
r  the  body  which  seem  to  be  'weaker  are  necessary^ 
oee  members  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less 
nble,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour^  and 
Dseemly  parts  have  more  abundant  'seemliness,  'and 
emly  parts  have  no  need.  But  God  'tempered  the  body 
IT,  having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part 
lacked,  that  there  should  be  no  'division  in  the  body. 


pt.  with  which  the  gifts 
shing  were  regarded  by 
sodowed  with  the  gift  of 

iXXa  ToXX^ /laXAor.  "Not 
>  the  hand  and  foot  stand 
I  of  each  other,  but  even 
blest  and  humblest  parts 
body  are  by  common  con- 
ive8.ted  with  an  artificial 
'y  as  if  to  compepsate  for 
lataral  insignificance  or 
illness :  ^  alluding  to   the 

universal  instinct  of  fit- 
r*  of  decency  which  has 
d^  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ornaments ;  vOn  the  other 
he  necessity  of  clothing, 
passage  indicates  the  same 
>f  argument  as  forms  the 
>{  id.  3 — 16,  appealing  to 
toral  feelings  of  men  on 
»ject  of  dress. 
laBtyitrrepaf  arifiorepa^  a- 
Oy  are  beist  left  undefined. 

Apostle  has  left  them ; 

Q  2 


the  words  being  accumulated  and 
varied  designedly,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  without  particularly  spe- 
cifying any. 

virapxeiv  here  seems  to  retain 
its  classical  sense,  *'  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  weak ;  ^  distinguished 
from  dyai  in'  verse  23,  "  to  bo 
by  general  consent  unhonoured." 

23.  Tifirfy  TrepiTiOifity,  ^  The 
word  wfpiTtdefi€y  (com p.  Matt, 
zxvii.  28 ;  Mark  xv.  17)  points 
to  dress;  and  if  so  rc/i^i^  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  suggested  by  the 
passage  in  Gren.  xx.  16, 'where 
it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  for  '^a 
covering  of  the  eyes." 

The  covering  of  the  body,  and 
uncovering  of  the  face,  is  pro- 
bably one  chief  point  of  the  con- 
trast. 

24.  6  Scoc  (TvreKepatny,  "God 
through  these  natural  instincts 
provided  a  compensation.'* 

26.     The   particular   expres- 
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cvy^oiipsi  TTOLvra  tol  i^kKri.     ^  u/xelg  8«  itrre  (r&[JLa  pf^ierToJ 
xa)    fJLsT^ri   ix   /JLipoug.     ^  xai   o(i$  /tsy   eQero  o  3^£o^  h  ryj 

but   that   the   members   should  have  the   same   care  one  for 

26  another.     And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all   the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 

27  rejoice  with  it     Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  mem- 

28  bers  in  particular.     And  God  'set  some  in  the  church,  first 


sions  used  here,  fr\lafia^  fuptfivw' 
atVy  iravytiy  ZoltaJ^iTai^  <rvy\aipuj 
"division,"  "care,"  "suffering," 
"glory,"  "joy,"  may  all  be  taken 
for  the  physical  and  involuntary 
sympathy  of  t%o  human  fnuhe,  as 
ChrysQStom  explains  trvyyaipti^ 
"The  mouth  speaks,  and  the  eyes 
laugh  and  sparkle."  But  they 
also  indicate  that  the  Apostle  s 
mind  was. chiefly. fixed  on  the 
moral  application  of  these,  natu- 
ral phenomena ;  and  that  in  this 
application  ho  has  strayed  be- 
yond the  liinits  of  the  particular 
subject  of  the  gifts  into  the  con- 
templation of  Christian  unity 
generally,  of  which  he  had  spo- 
ken in  verses  14 — 19.  Compare 
verse  13.  And  the  momentary 
fervour  by  which  this  passage  is 
distintjuished  from  the  rest  of 
the  argument  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  intense 
sympathy,  as  already  described 
in  viii.  13,  ix.  19 — 22,  and  as 
given  almost  in  the  same  words 
iii  2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29:  "That 
which  cometh  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  (//  ^£p//iva)  of  all  the 
Churches.  Who  is  weak  (n'c 
uadii'u)  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  " 

26.  coi'afcrut,  "  glorified."  If 
this  has  any  precise  reference 
fo  llu*  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
another  illustration  of  the  signi- 
ficance (lis  in  verse  23,  xi.  2 — 


14)  which  the  Apostle  attackesto 
the  ornaments  (as  crowns,  &c)  to 
which  it  probably  would  allude. 

27.  v/i€7c  Zi  tart  aHfia  ')^iotov 
icai  fiikri  CK-  ^ifiovQ,  The  greater 
elevation  of  the  previous  passage 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
transition  from  the  statement  of 
the  analogy  to  its  moral  applica- 
tion. "But  yoti,  the  Christian 
society, — as  distinct  from  the 
bodily  organisation,  of  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking,— jou 
are,  collectively  speaking,  the 
body  of  Christ ;  as,  individually, 
you  are  His  limbs."  Compare 
vi.  15  :  "  know  ye  not  that  jour 
bodies  (i.  e,  your  individual  bo- 
dies) are  members  of  Christ  ? "  ' 

28—30.  This  general  appli- 
cation is  now  unfolded  in  detail: 
ovc  yiiv  edero  6  ^eog  iv  t^  ikkKiio^^ 
corresponds  to  vvvci  6  ^to^  I0rj> 
ra  fieXtjy  in  verse  18:  "Asi^ 
the  natural  body  He  placed 
the  various  limbs,  so.  *in  tb^ 
Church*  {Iv  rtj  iKKXifikif  hein^ 
used  with  especial  reftrence  to 
the  public  meetings,  comp.  x^* 
20)  Ho  placed  men  endowed 
with  different  gifts."  It  is  en- 
dent  from  the  context,  and  frow 
comparison  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  Eph.  iv.  11—16'. 
(1)  that  he  is  speaking  here, 
not  of  offices,  but  of  gift^j :  (2) 
that  the  gifts  which  he  enume- 
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X^/x4/£i^y    xufisofr^trsig^   ysirrj  yXaiercrtbv.      ^  [J^^l    iroivTeg 


•  c7ra.^ 


ties,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  mira- 

li^ter    that'   gifts   of  healings,  helps,   'insights,  Mivers 

s'  of  tongues.     Are  all  apostles  ?  are  all  prophets  ?  are  all 


^  were  not  enjoyed  by  two 
hree  orders  only,  but  by 
whole  of  the  Christian  so- 

• 

c  idv  would  naturally  have 
ired  ovc  H  in  the  next  clause, 
the  form  of  enumeration  is 
anged  for  irpwroVf  ^evrepoVf 
r,  as  that  again  is  exchanged 
reira,  Ixecra. 

ero  refSers  to  the  first  founda- 
of  the  Church.  Thisenume- 
n  stands  midway  between 
of  the  gifts  in  verses  8  —  10, 

that  in  Eph.  iv.  11;  less 
ract  than  the  first,  and^(as 
It  be  expected  from  its  pri- 
'  in  time)  less  concrete  than 
second.     To  a  certain  ex- 

the  gifts  of  "knowledge 
wisdom,"  correspond  to  the 
38  of  "Apostles,  prophets, 
teachers."  "Apostles"  are 
id  first,  as  the  founders  of 
Church  (comp.  £pb.  ii.  20, 
Rev.  xxi.  14),  and  as  en- 
id  in  the  highest  degree  with 
toal  gifts.  The  name  ex- 
les  the  character  of  those 
had  either  been  immediately 
forth  by  Clirist  Himself,  or 
had  been  raised  to  a  level 

the  Twelve  by  direct  reve-  * 
08  from  Him. 

IF  the  juxtaposition  of  *'  pro- 
j"  with  "Apostles,"  com- 
Eph.  ii.  20  ;  i  v.  11.   For  the 

itself  see  ch.  xiv. 
.     idaaKoXoiy      *'  teachers." 


These  also  are  noticed  in  Eph.  iv. 
11 ;  Acts  xiii.  1,  in  the 
same  order,  and  by  im-  ^  Teachers.** 
plication  in  Rom.  xii.  7. 
The  name  expresses  the  function 
of  regular  teaching  or  expound- 
ing, as  distinct  from  the  inspired 
and  impassioned  preaching  of  the 
"  prophets."  Of  all  these  "  gifts  " 
it  is  the  one  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  an  established 
order  of  clergy. 

For  the  rest  of  the  gifts  com- 
pare verses  9,  10.  Two  are 
added  here,  which  are 
there  not  expressly  "Helps." 
named,  "helps"  (avn- 
Xiiypeio)  and  "  governments  "  (iru- 
flepyijtreic).  If,  as  is  possible, 
they  desif^nate  gifts  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  analogous  part 
of  the  enumeration  in  verses  8, 
10;  then  none  are  more  likely  to 
be  alluded  to  than  the  two  here 
omitted,  viz.,  "interpretation  of 
tongues  "  {kpfirivtia  y\i»ta<nSv\  and 
"discernments  of  spirits"  {hiaKpi- 
trtiQ  Tri'cv/iurfiii'). 

avTi\riy\fiQ  as  used  in  the  LXX. 
is  not  (like  hiaKovia)  help  mini- 
stered by  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
but  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior(see 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  18  ;  Ecclus.  xi.  12,  Ii. 
7) ;  and  thus,  whilst  inapplicable 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  deacon 
to  the  presbyter,  would  well  ex- 
press the  various  helps  rendered 
by  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
interpretation,  to  the  congrega- 
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30  teachers?    are  all  miracles?     have  all  the  gifts    of  healing? 
do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do  all  interpret  ? 


tion  at  large,  or  to  those  who 
were  vainlj  struggling  to  express 
themselves  inteUigiblj  in  their 
strange  accents,  icv- 
"  Govern-      Pipyri<nc,  which  in  the 

ments."  New  Testament  occurs 
only  here,  is  in  the 
LXX.  always  used  as  the  render- 
ing of  n'P^Sin©,  "  wise  foresight," 
&c  as  in  Prov.  i.  5,  xi.  14, 
xxiv.  6.  So  in  the  unpublished 
"  Glosses  on  the  Proverbs,** 
quoted  by  Schleusner,  it  is  ex- 
plained as  eircerr^/Liij  twv  •Kparro* 


fiiviavy  aAd  in  Hesychius  (appa- 
rently in  explanation  of  this 
very  passage),    Kv^pvtitnic  are 

said  to  be  vpovoriTiKai  eriffrfifuii 
Kai  ^poviifiiiQ*  This  meaning 
would  exactly  accord  with  the 
<<  discernments  of  spirits,*'  and 
thus  the  two  enumerations  would 
as  nearly  as  possible  coincide; 
and  we  ^ould  then  have  words 
(otherwise  wanting)  to  which 
the  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  verse  30,  "  Do  all  inter- 
pret?** 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  xu.  1 — 30. 

With  regard  to  the  gifts  of  the  Syiritj  you  must  not  coi\fine 
your  appreciation  of  them  to  any  one  class.  If  you  com- 
pare your  present  state  with  the  blind  unconscious  condition 
in  which  you  were  before  your  conversion,  you  must  be 
aware  that  even  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as 
your  Lord,  which  you  made  at  your  conversion,  was  an 
utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  you  may  therefore  con* 
eeive  that,  however  various  are  t/ie  gifts  bestowed  upon  you, 
they  all  egually  proceed  from  the  breath  of  the  Spirit;  even  as 
the  services  which  they  enable  you  to  perform  are  all  wrought 
far  the  one  Master  whom  you  acknowledged  at  your  conversion  ; 
and  as  the  effects  which  they  produce  are  produced  by  the  power 
of  God  from  whom  the  Spirit  comes.  And  as  they  all  issue 
from  the  same  source,  so  they  have  all  tlie  same  end,  namely, 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  unity  of  origin  and  object  is  in 
no  way  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the  gifts,  moral,  preterm 
natural,  or  spiritual,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
between  the  framework  of  the  human  body  and  that  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  very  form  assumed  by  the  Christian 
society  in  consequence  of  its  participation  in  these  spiritual 
gifts.  In  the  human  body  no  one  limb  or  organ  is  allowed  to 
separate  itself  from  the  rest,  or  absorb  the  rest  into  itself,  with-- 
out  self-destruction  ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  independence 
of  the  separate  senses  is  preserved^  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unity  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  joint  variety  and  unity  is  a  mutual  dependence  of  the 
several  limbs  and  faculties  upon  each  other,  so  that  even  the 
most  insignificant  and  obscure  have  parts  to  perform,  which  the 
general  consent  of  mankind  has  delighted  to  honour  and  adorn. 
H^ow,  what  the  several  limbs  are  in  the  natural  body,  that  tJie 
individuals  who  compose  the  Christian  society  are  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  Every  individual  believer  has  some  gift,  but  not 
tJie  same.  There  are  the  Apostles,  the  messengers  of  Christ 
himself,  the  prophets  with  their  inspired  utterances,  the  teachers 
with  their  ordinary  training  and  learning,  the  extraordinary 
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powers  inherent  in  some,  the  gifts  of  healing^  (he  irtierpreten, 
the  discemers  of  spirits ,  the  speakers  with  tongues  ;  these  are  aU 
different  from  each  other,  and  none  need  encroach  on  the  others' 
functions. 


The  Miracles 

AND    THE   ObOANISATION    OF   THE  APOSTOLIC  AgE. 

This  Chapter  is  the  most  detsdled  contemporary  record  extant 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  manirested  themselves  in  the 
Christian  society  during  the  first  century.  They  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  classes :  (1)  Those  which  relate  to  heal- 
heaiine!  ^"8*  ^"^  which  exactly  correspond  with  the  description 
of  the  miracles  of  Peter  and  John  '^  and  with  the 
allusions  in  James  v.  14,  15:  ^^Is  any  sick  among  you?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray 
over  him^  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up ;  "  and  in  Mark  xvL  18 :  ^^  They  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  (2)  The  gifts  of 
teaching,  which  are  here  classed  under  the  names  of 
U'i^bing.  "  prophets,'*  "  teachers,"  "  knowledge,"  ''  wisdom,''  are 
implied  rather  than  expressly  claimed  in  the  authority 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ascribes  to  the  numerous 
speeches  of  the  Apostles.  But  to  gifts  of  this  kind  allusions 
arc  expressly  made  in  the  intimations  in  Matt.  x.  20,  and  John 
xvi.  13,  of"  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  disciples,"  and  "guiding 
them  into  all  truth."  And  to  the  same  effect  are  the  passages 
in  Kom.  xii.  6,  7,  8  :  *'  Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prO" 
phesy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  ...  or  he  that 
toacheth,  let  him  wait  on  teaching,  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on 
exhortation  ;  "  Eph.  iv.  7,  11:  "  Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace.  .  .  .  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets:  and 
some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;"  1  Pet  i^* 

'   Acts  iii.  I  — 10,  V.  12  — 16,  ix.  33  —  42. 
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10, 11 :  ^^  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
the  same  one  to  another,  •  •  •  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  orades  of  God."  The  Apostle  seems  to  claim  this  gift  for 
himself,  both  bj  implication  in  all  his  Epistles,  and  expressly  in 
1  Cor.  yii.  40 :  ^^  I  think  that  I  also  (u  e.  as  well  as  others)  have 
the  Spirit  of  Grod."  Of  the  special  gifts  of  prophesying  and 
speaking  with  tongues,  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  speak 
in  considering  the  14th  chapter.  In  the  highest  development 
of  these  various  forms  of  the  gift  of  teaching,  we  find  the  only 
direct  recognition  of  what  in  modem  language  is  called  ^^  in- 
spiration;'' and  although  the  limits  of  such  a  gift,  and  the 
persons  in  whom  it  existed,  are  never  clearly  defined,  the  de- 
scription of  it  is  important,  because,  unlike  the  other  gifts,  its 
results  can  still  be  appreciated.  We  cannot  judge  of  ihe  gifts 
of  healing ;  their  effects  have  long  since  passed  away.  But  we 
Cui  judge  of  the  gift  of  teaching  by  the  remains  which  it  has 
left  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  these  remains 
bcontestably  prove  that  there  was  at  that  time  given  to  men 
In  extraordinary  insight  into  truth,  and  an  extraordinary  power 
»f  communicating  it 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  these  multiplied  allusions 
inplj  a  state  of  things  in  the  Apostolical  age,  which  „  . 
MB  certainly  not  been  seen  since.  On  particular  oc-  diflfosion  of 
asions,  indeed,  both  in  the  first  four  centuries,  and  ^  ^ 
ffcerwards  in  the  middle  ages,  miracles  are  ascribed  by  con- 
emporary  writers  to  the  influence  or  the  relics  of  particular 
ndividuals;  but  there  has  been  no  occasion  when  they  have 
leen  so  emphatically  ascribed  to  whole  societies,  so  closely 
aixed  up  with  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  It  is  not  main- 
lined that  every  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  all  or 
lie  greater  part  of  those  gifts,  but  it  certainly  appears  that 
^Tcry  one  had  some  gift;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  are 
enabled  to  realise  the  total  difference  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  from  any  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its 
later  stages.  It  was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Every  part  of 
the  new  society  was  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  whole 
atmosphere  which  it  breathed  ihust  have  confirmed  the  belief  in 
the  importance  and  the  novelty  of  the  crisis. 

But    yet    more  remarkable,  both    as   a    proof  of  the  Di- 
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vine  power  and  wisdom  which  acoompamed  this  whole  mam- 
Modention  testation,  and  also  as  affording  a  lesson  to  after 
in  tiie  times^    is   the    manner  in  which  the   Apostle  ap- 

mode  of         proachcs  the  subject)  and  the  inference   which  he 
th^^ffa        draws   from  it.      His  object  in  enumerating  these 
gifts  is,  not  to  enlarge  on  their  importance,  or  appeal 
to  them  as  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith ;  it  is  to  urge  upon 
his  readers  the  necessity  of  co-operation  for  some  useful  purpose. 
Such  a  thought  at  such  a  moment  is  eminentlj  characteristic  of 
the  soberness  and  calmness  which  pervade  the  Apostle's  writ- 
ings, and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fanatical  feeling 
which  regards  miracles  as  ends  and  not  as  means ;  and  which 
despises,  as  alien  and  uncongenial,  the  ideas  of  co-operadoDi 
subordination,  and  order. 

This  chapter  has  a  jet  further  interest.  It  is  the  intro- 
New  doc-  duction  of  a  new  idea  into  the  Sacred  Volume.  It 
trine  of  has  been  truly  observed,  that  the  great  glory  of  the 
®^**  '^"*  ^'  Mosaic  covenant  was,  not  so  much  the  revelation  of 
a  truth  before  unknown,  as  the  communication  of  that  truth  to  a 
whole  people ;  the  first  and  only  exception  which  the  Eastern 
world  presented  to  the  spirit  of  caste  and  exclusion.  But  evea 
in  the  Chosen  People  this  universal  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  common  objects  of  the  nation,  can  hardly  he  said 
to  liave  been  fulfilled  as  it  was  intended. 

The  idea  of  a  whole  community  swayed  by  a  common  feeling 
of  interest  and  affection,  was  not  Asiatic,  but  European.  It 
was  Greece,  and  not  Judjea,  which  first  presented  the  sight 
of  a  ttoXls  or  state,  in  which  every  citizen  had  his  own  political 
and  social  duties,  and  lived,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  State. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  duty  of  brotherly  concord  was  en- 
forced, not  by  the  lively  image  of  the  body  and  its  members, 
but  by  the  wholly  different  metaphor  of  the  dews  of  Palestine 
and  the  priestly  oil.^  It  was  a  Roman  fable,  and  not  an  East- 
ern parable,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  image  of  a  "body 
politic,"  in  which  the  welfare  of  each  member  depended  on  the 
welfare  of  the  rest.     And  it  is  precisely  this  thought  which, 

^  Ps.  cxxxiii.  I — 3.  For  the  frequent  use  of  the  figure  first  known  through 
the  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  see  Hejdenreich  and  Wetstein  ad  he. 
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whether  in  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation,  was  suggested  to 
the  Apostle,  bj  the  sight  of  the  manifold  and  various  gifts  of 
the  Christian  community. 

The  image  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  Apostle  here 
exhibits,  is  that  of  a  liying  society  in  which  the  various  faculties 
of  the  various  members  were  to  perform  their  several  parts,-— 
not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  learners  and  subjects,  who  were  to  be 
authoritatively  taught  and  ruled  by  one  small  portion  of  its 
members.     It  is  a  Christianisation,  not  of  the  Levitical  hierar- 
chy, but  of  the  republic  of  Plato.     It  has  become  in  after  times 
the  basis,  not  of  treatises  on  Church  government,  but  of  Butler's 
Sermons  on  the  general  constitution  of  human  nature  and  of 
human  sodety.     The  principle  of  co-operation,  as  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  economical  and  physical  well-being  of 
man,  was  here  to  be  applied  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement.    But  there  was  the  fear  lest  an  object  so  high  and 
abstract  as  the  promotion  of  man's  moral  welfare,  might  be  lost 
m  the  distance.     Something  nearer  and  more  personal  was  re- 
quired to  be  mixed  up  with  that  which  was  indistinct  from  its 
Tery  vastness.     The  direct  object,  therefore,  of  Christian  co- 
operation, according  to  St.  Paul,  was  to  bring  Christ  into  every 
part  of  common  life,  to  make  human  society  one  living  body, 
elo0ely  joined  in  communion  with  Christ.     And  lest  this  com- 
parison of  the  Church  with  the  human  body  might  in  one  re- 
apect  lead  to  error,  because  there  resides  such  a  sovereignty  in 
tiie  brain  or  head,  that  in  comparison  of  its  great  activity  some 
of  the  other  members  may  be  called  passive ;  therefore   the 
functions  of  the  head  in  the  Christian  Church  are  by  the  Apostle 
assigned  exclusively  to  Christ  Himself.' 

This  idea  of  the  Christian  conmiunity  in  the  Apostolical  age, 
ipvas  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  spiritual 
p{%0,  but  by  all  the  outward  institutions  of  the  Church ;  by 
the  primitive  mode,  as  already  described,  of  celebrating  the 
Xiord's  Supper;  by  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  expulsion  or  restoration  of  offenders ;  by  the  absence,  as 


'  For  this  whole  subject  of  the  idea  of  the  early  Church  and  its  relations 
to  the  institutions  of  later  times,  I  cannot  forbear  to  refer  to  the  instructive 
passages  in  Amold^s  Fragment  on  the  Church,  pp.  149,  150. 
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would  appear  from  this  chapter,  of  any  definite  form  of  go- 
vernment or  constitution ;  and^  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^ 
by  the  community  of  property. 

Of  these  institutions  most,  if  not  all,  had,  even  before  the 
termination    of  the   Apostolical    age,  been   either 
of  the  •  greatly  modified  or  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  gifb^ 

suteraent       ^^^™  which  the  institutions  derived  their  life  and 
to  modem       spirit,  had,  as  the  Apostle  himself  anticipated,  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  vanished  away.     But  the 
general  truth  which  their  existence  suggested  to  St  Paul  is 
still  applicable  to  the  natural  gifts  which  constitute  the  variety 
of  all  civilised  society.     The  earliest  form  of  the   Christaaa 
society  was,  as  it  were,  a  microcosm  of  the  world  at  large; 
what  was  supplied  to  it  in  its  first  stage  by  miraculous  interven- 
tion, is  to  be  sought  for  now  in  the  natural  faculties  and  feelings 
which  it  has  comprehended  within  its  sphere.     And  therefore 
it  is  truly  a  part  of  Christian  edification  to  apply  what  St  Paul 
and  St  Peter  ^  have  said  of  the   diversity  and   relative  im- 
portance and  final  cause  of  the  first  extraordinary  display  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  analogous  variety  of  the  gifts  of  ima- 
gination, reasoning  powers,  thought,  activity,  means  of  bene- 
ficence.    Variety  and  complexity  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
civilisation ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  indicationa  of  the  new 
birth  of  the  world  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel, 
that  these  very  same  qualities,  by  which  human  society  is  no^ 
carried  on  in  nations  and  in  Churchc!?,  should  thus  appear  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  primitive  Christianity.     A  new  word  has 
lately  come  into  existence,  to  express  the  necessary  interde- 
peiidencc  of  men  and  of  nations ;  but  no  better  definition  of 
"  solidarity "  can  be  given  than  the  old  words  here  first  ut- 
tered :  "  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it" 

^  Rom,  xii.  6—8  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  1  Tet.  iv.  10,  11.     See  Arnold's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.  217  ;  vi.  300. 
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The  Apostle^  in  the  preceding  verses,  had  pointed  out  the 
neoessary  variety  of  the  gifts ;  he  had  asked  indignantly  whe- 
ther there  was  indeed  anything  in  the  actual  state  of  God^s 
dispensations  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  subordinate  all  gifts  to 
one;  and  then  it  would  seem  as  if,  after  his  manner,  he  sud- 
denly paused*  The  very  fervour  of  his  own  rapid  questions  has 
brought  before  him  vividly  the  angry  jealousy  with  which  the 
Corinthians  grasped  at  one  out  of  these  many  gifts,  and  that, 
though  the  most  startling,  the  least  useful.  Already,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Factions,  and  of  the  scandals  occasioned  by  the 
ncrificial  feasts,  he  had  seen  how  much  they  thought  of  them- 
Belves,  and  how  little  of  others ;  and  he  now  wishes  to  urge 
upon  them  that  far  above  any  other  gift — far  above  even  the 
gift  of  tongues,  or  the  gift  of  knowledge,  is  the  gift  of  Love, 
which  would  teach  them  that  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
gifts  was  their  practical  usefulness. 

On  this  connexion  with  the  general  argument,  Bengel  well 
remarks :  '*  Charncterem  amoris,  quem  Paulus  Corinthiis,  et 
characterem  sapientise,  quem  Jacobus  item  iis,  ad  quos  scripsit, 
cap.  iii.  17,  attemperavit,  utiliter  inter  se  conferas,  adbibito 
loco,  1  Cor.  viiL  1." 

There  is  no  word  which  exactly  renders  the  signification  of 
Sf^dirn.   **  Caritas  "  was  diverted  from  its  usual  meaninii^ 

•  "Charity." 

%j  St.  Jerome,  to  serve  this  purpose,  evidently  from  a 
eeling  that  the  Latin  ^'amor"  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual.  And 
irona  this  word,  in  slightly  altered  forms,  have  been  derived  the 
Fords  by  which  its  force  has  been  usually  expressed  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  English.  In  itself,  '* charity" 
rotdd  not  be  an  imsuitable  rendering.  But  in  English  the 
imitation  of  its  meaning  by  popular  usage  has  so  much  nar- 
■owed  its  sense,  that  the  simpler  term  ''Love,"  though  too 
general  exactly  to  meet  the  case,  is  now  the  best  equivalent. 
[t  is  used  in  the  German  Versions  (Licbe),  and  was  used  in 
the  older  English  Versions  down  to  1582,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
present  version,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
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Lots  thb  greatest  of  Gifts. 


uTTSpSoXr^v  oSov  6jEus^  SeixyujEti.      XIII.  ^  eav   roi]^  7Xa)0'0'ai^ 


*  Tck  uptirrowa. 


»  ica2^. 


31 


But  seek   'zealously  the  ^greater  gifts:    and   yet  shew  I 

unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.     xiii.  Though  I  speak  with 

the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels^  and  have   not  'LoTe,  I 

2  am   become    sounding   brass  or    a   '  clanging  cymbal     And 


31.  ^['lyXoDrc  Zk  ra  \apivyLaTa  ra 
fieHiova.  "  The  humblest  gifts  are 
not  to  bo  despised ;  but  if  you 
are  to  be  envious  of  any,  if  you 
are  to  be  desirous  of  acquiring 
any,  desire  not  the  worst,  not 
the  most  useless,  but  the  best ; 
such  as  tlie  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  conduces  to  the  good  of 
otlicrs."  That  such  is  the  mean- 
ing appears  from  the  parallel  in 
xiv.  1,  where  "  rather  that  ye 
may  prophesy"  corresponds  to 
**  tlie  best  gifts "  here.  For  the 
bad  sense  implied  in  C^\ovti  com- 
pare verse  4  {oh  i^rjXdi),  For  a 
similar  play  on  its  good  and  bad 
senses  see  Gal.  iv.  17,  "  They 
zealously  affect  you  (^i;\oD<7i), 
but  not  well. .  .  .  But  it  is  good 
to  be  zealously  affected  (fi^XoD- 
(rOai)  always  in  a  good  thing." 
For  this  qualification  of  tlio 
general  sentiment  wliich  he  had 
been  expressing  just  before,  com- 
pare Matt,  xxiii.  23 :  "  These 
ought  you  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Ktt6'  v7rep^o\i)y  is  to  be  taken 
with  0^01^.  Compare  (ifiaprwXoQ 
Kdd^  v7r£f)Qo\i)y,  like  ^^  pa r^  excel- 
lence,** Rom.  vii.  13. 

ohovf  "  way  of  life."     Compare 


the  use  of  fj  65oc  for  "ChriBti- 
anity,**  in  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9, 
23,  xxiy.  14,  22. 

XUL  1 — 3.  There  is  a  dimax. 
in  the  passage  throughout. 

Without    Love    the    greatest 
gifts  are  worthless^  even  thougk^ 
they  be : 

(1)  The  gift  of  tongues,  vers^ 
1. 

(2)  The  gift  of  prophecy,  an 
of  knowledge,  and  of  faith,  ve 
2. 

(3)  The  gift  of  zeal  for  man 
as  shown  in  outward  acts,  verse 
3. 

And  in  each  case  the  conclu- 
sion corresponds  to  the  expres- 
sion used  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence.  He  speaks  throughout 
in  the  first  person,  as  in  Rom. 
vii.  7 — 25,  personifying,  as  it 
were,  human  nature  in  himself. 

The  gift  of  tongues  is  men- 
tioned first,  as  it  was  against  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  this  that 
he  had  chiefly  to  contend.  The 
expression  is  hyperbolical,  like 
viii.  13,  or  Rom.  ix.  3,  but  still 
based  on  a  real  feeling.  "  Though 
the  utterances  of  this  gift  in- 
cluded all  that  both  worlds  could 
express  of  great  and   glorious; 
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rfMty  xa)  <iSc5  roL  [MJOiTTripiOL  jravra  xa}  iratrav  rriv 
',  xa}  lay  Ijjoi  irSUrav  r^v  mtrrip  dotrre  opTj  "fieflicrTava*, 

I  I  have  prophecy  and  understand  all  'secrets 
ill  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith 
it  I  could  remove  mountains,  'but  have  not 
,    I  am  nothing.      And  though  I  'dole  away'  all  my 

JlOOt  Love  to  harmonise      fjtvtrriipia  iravra  Kal   c^^    iravav 

T^v  yywcriy,)  Ck)mp.  Rom.  xi.  33, 
trdtrav  rf^y  yyHviy,  "  all  the  know- 
ledge in  the  world." 

Tatray  Tr^y  ir/oriv,  ^  all  the 
faith  in  the  world,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  zii.  9.  For  the  phrase 
^  to  move  mountains," 


diey  would  be  bat  jarring 
meaning  discord."  For  the 
**  men  and  angels,"  comp. 


oc  ix^yf  ^sounding  brass," 
IS  a    general     name 
^     for    musical    instru- 
ments (not  a  trumpet, 
ich  he  would  have  used 
rd  ffoXxiy^,  as  in  xiv.  S). 
Al^ov^  '^  danging."   In  Ps. 
two  different    kinds    of 
are  spoken  o^  rendered 

liXX.  rv/iCttXotc  ^vr/^oic, 
iCdXoic  cfXaXay/iov,  ''the 

ned  cymbal,"  and  ''  the 
rmbaL"  The  last  is  the 
re  alluded  to.  Apion  the 
uian  was  called  the ''  C3rm- 
mundL"  (Plin.  PrsBf.  Hist 

The  force  of  the  epithets 
s  on  the  unmeaning  cha- 
of  the  sound  of  cymbals, 
ed  with  the  significance 

music ;  compare  xiv.  7, 
the  same  contrast  is  im- 
3tween  the  gift  of  tongues 
)  gift  of  prophecy, 
iroceeds  next  to  speak  of 
By,  as  the  gift  of  which  he 
'  thought  most  highly,  and 
be  wishes  to  contrast  with 

tongues,  as  spoken  of  in 
seeding  verse.  For  its 
ion,  as  here,  with  the  gift 
fledge  and  with  faith,  see 
},  10 ;  and  Rom.  xii.  6. 
rra  ra  fivartipia^  **  the  whole 
if  God's  secrets."  (An  in- 
expression    for    ilZw    ra 


compare     our    Lord's  "  More 
saying  in  Matth.  xvii.  "^o^tains » 


20,  xxi.  21.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression. 
Compare  the  Rabbinical  passages 
quoted  by  Heydenreich  ad  loc. ; 
and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xxi.  21, 
where  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  are  called  ''  uprooters 
of  mountains."  Compare  also  the 
well-known  story  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  Eastern  proverb,  "  Man  may 
go  to  man,  but  not  mountain  to 
man  :"  and  the  legends  of  similar 
miracles  of  St  Gregory  of  Cbbs- 
area,  and  of  St.  Nonnosus  in 
Estius. 

oifdiy  elfiiy  **  though  I  seem  to 
have  control  over  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  I  am  nothing," 

3.  From  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
with  its  accompanying  graces,  he 
proceeds  to  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  Love  itself. 

Kay    \l/wfii<rut    iruyra   ra   vwap" 
Xorra  fiov,  according  to    ^^ /a^ 
the  use  of  i/%»/ic(w,  in  ' 

Rom.  xii.  20;  Numb.  xi.  18, 
may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  "  supplying  food,"  governing, 
like  Tron'Cw,  a  double  accusative, 
so  that  here  Toy  wTiitx^y  must  be 
understood.     But  it  may  also  be. 
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*  Kot  itiM,  ^  Lachm.  Ed.  1*  Xwa  icavxiiam/uu. 

goods,    and    though    I    give    my  body    to   be  burned^  and 


according  to  the  etymology,  "  If 
I  divide  all  my  goods  into  mor- 
sels." Coleridge  in  a  MS.  note 
on  this  passage  says :  "  The  true 
and  most  significant  sense  is, 
'  Though  I  dole  away  in  mouth- 
fuls  all  my  property  or  estates.' 
Who  that  has  witnessed  the  alms- 
giving in  a  Catholic  monastery, 
or  the  court  of  a  Spanish  or 
Sicilian  bi^shop's  or  archbishop's 
palace,  where  immense  revenues 
are  syringed  away  in  farthings 
to  herds  of  beggars,  but  must 
feel  the  force  of  the  Apostle's 
half  satirical  ^hj/x/ (7to»  ?  " 

The  Received  Text  and  Lach- 
mann,  on  the  authority  of  C. 
D.  G.  and  the  Latin  MSS.  read 
ira  KavOfjau^fiai,  Lachmann  in 
liis  first  edition,  on  the  au- 
thority of  A.B.  reads, 

"  Give  <*'«      Kav\ii(ru)fiau        If 

iiiy  body  to  the  former  reading,  h-a 
be  burned.''  t:av'3}i(TtD^aL  be  correct, 
there  is  then  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Three  Children  in 
Daniel  iii.  28  (7ra(}icwKai'  to.  o-w- 
^(ira  elg  7rD/>),  or  to  the  martyr 
in  2  Maccab.  vii.  5  ;  and  the  sense 
would  be  that,  as  in  the  first 
chiusc  he  excludes  services  to 
men,  so  here  he  excludes  zeal  for 
God.  And  tlie  warning  would  ap- 
ply to  such  spurious  martyrdoms 
as  took  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  early  Church,  not  from  con- 
science, but  from  ambition.  Com- 
j)are  Cyprian's  Letters  ;  Ilieron. 
ad  Gal.  v.  and  the  story  (quoted 
by  Ileydenr.  ad  loc.\  of  Sapri- 
cius,  a  Christian  of  Antioch,  wlio, 
on  liis  way  to  martyrdom,  refused 
to  forgive  his  enemy  Nicej)horus. 
And   already   in    the    Apostle's 


time  instances  of  Buch  self-im- 
molation were  sufficiently  well- 
known  from  Pagan   examples; 
as  when  Calanus  burnt  himself 
before  the  army  of  Alexander, 
and  aa  afterwards  Peregrinus  the 
Stoic  philosopher  did  the  same 
at  the   Olympic  games,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,   and  in 
the  presence  of  Lucian,  who  de- 
scribes it.    But  on  the  whole,  thi 
reading  Iva  rav^^cw/iac  (^  thai 
I  may  boast"),  seems  preferable  z 
the  construction,  though  harsh 
is  borne  out  by  2  Cor.  xi.  16 

fiiKpoy   Ti   cav^i/o'crf/iac,    and 
sense  agrees  better  with  the  con 
text.     It  would  seem  to  be  stil 


J 


a  continuation  of  the  instance  s 
of  self-denying  beneficence  '• 
"  Though  I  sacrifice  not  onl; 
my  property,  but  my  bodily 
and  comfort;"  "though  I  giv 
up,"  not  strictly  the  life  (whic 
would  be  vi/fx"/!')  as  in  Acts  x 
26),  but  the  means  of  life  ;  wha 
in  classical  Greek  would  be  /J/o 
as  distinct  from  ^w//.  If  so,  h^  — *^ 
alludes  to  the  hard  life  which  h»-  -•^ 
led  by  his  determination  to  main 
tain  himself  by  his  own  labou 
and  which  was  the  especial  sub 
ject  of  his  boasting,  as  of  an  ex 
traordinary  merit.  Compare  ix_ 
27  (v7rw7ria4'w  fjiov  to  (rutfta\  anc:^  ^^ 
ix.  15,  16,  where,  as  here,  hi 
applies  to  it  the  same  expressior 

**  It   profiteth    me    notliing." 
This  is  said  to  express  that,  ir. 
spite  of  such  vast  exertions,  iic 
result  follows.     Compare   Matt  ' 
xvi.  26 :  "  What  shall  it  protit 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world? " 


0 
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i  Trapo^vvsraif  ou  Xoy/^srai   to  xolxov^     ^  ou  p^a/psi 

'Love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  'Love  suiFereth 
ve  is  kind ;  '  Love  envieth  not ;  vaunteth  not  '  her* 
lot  pufTed  up,  dotli  not  behave  'herself  unseemly, 
)t  her  own^  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  'not  evil, 
not    in    iniquity,   but    rejoiceth    'with  the    truth. 


Ce  now  drops  his  own 
md  personifies  Love 
in  Bom.   v. — ^viii.    he 

Sin,  Death,  and  the 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  12,  the 
Christian  Zeal  (Tpo- 
d  as  Wisdom  is  per- 
the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
nd  EcclesiasticQs.  The 
m  of  quah'ties  begins 
sial  reference  to  the 
then  rises  above  them, 
gument  in  xii.  10,  11. 
oOvfiilf  ')(pri(TTeveTaiy  oit 
chmann's  punctuation 
expressed  nominative 
eh  of  these  first  three 
"Love  bears  long 
lers ;  there  is  a  kind- 
le; there  is  no  envy 

(comp.  C^Xovre  in  xii. 
e." 

tpivirai,  ^vo'iovrat,  do'- 
ilate  to  the  humility 
)  from  true  Love,  trip- 
[from  the  old  Latin 
perus/*  a  braggart,  see 
rolyb.  xxxii.  6,  5,  xl. 
1, 2),  "shows  itself  off"," 
\B  distinguished  from 
fai,  which  is  "  to  pre- 
alities  which  one  has 
pare  iyewepwiptvaafiriy, 
dAtt  i.  14.) 


(t 


« 


IS 


inflated   with 
s  vin.  L 
54,     **  is     disorderly," 


eccentric,"  apparently  with 
the  notion  of  pride  implied  (as 
in  vii.  36),  alluding  to  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  use  of 
the  gifts*  See  xiv.  40:  xctKra 
tvtryriiAOviaQ  yivitrOut,  Chrysostom 
interprets  the  word,  "  does  not 
refuse  to  perform  degrading 
acts,"  as  if  he  had  read  acrxfifiovel^ 
instead  of  ovk  do^ij/iorci. 

(3)  ov  (rirti  rd  lavrfjc,  oh  ira- 
polvycTaiy  oil  Xoy/^erai  to  KaKdy, 
These  three  indicate  the  unsel- 
fish placid  qualities. 

olf  f  lyrcT,  "grasps  not  at  her  own 
rights  "  (what  in  classical  Greek 
is  expressed  by  iXatrtrovtrOai),  see 
X.  24,  33. 

ov  irapotvyeTaty  "  is  not  pro- 
voked to  anger," 

ov  Xoyi'CiTaLt  "  does  not  impute 
or  store  up  in  her  calculations 
the  injury  she  has  received." 

(4)  ov  X^-ipii  ivi  r^  liZiKiqy 
<rvy\aipti  H  rp  iiXriOeitf.  All 
these  qualities  express  the  sym- 
pathy and  self-denial  of  Love  for 
others.  Lijustice  and  Justice 
(for  this  is  here  the  sense  of 
dXiyOc/^  as  opposed  to  d^ii:/^) 
are  here  personified  as  well  as 
Love,  and  the  sense  is,  "  She  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  advance  of 
Wickedness,  but  she  shares  the 

joy  of  the  triumph  of  Groodness." 
Compare  3  John,  4. 

•Kayra  ariyii  may  be:— • 


B 
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iravra  ^Krrguffi,  xavra  eXiri^cf,  jrarra  tnrofjJpgi.  *  ij  ayaTrr^ 
O'joijTOTs  ^wItttbi.  ffrf  Si  ir^^ijrfTai,  xarapyijflijeroirrar 
€1X6  yXcotrtrai*',  iraucrovrai*    §lrB  yv&tngj  xaTapyr^^^trerou. 

*  ^mrfrrci.  ^  Note.  MSb  C.  u  deficient  between  ^XaM-frai]  and  [fiir  i^  rStw^  xr.  40. 

7  bcarcth  all  things,    believeth    all    things,   hopeth    all  things, 

8  endureth  all  things.  '  Love  never  faileth.  But  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  thej  shall  'vanish  away';  whether  there  be 
tongues,  thej  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shalL/* 


(1)  ^conceals  faults  in  a  neigh- 
bour;" according  to  the  general 
„  sense  .of  Prov.  x.  12. 

**  Bears  all        '         •       -r<     i 

thines"       orcyw  in   P^clus.    VIU. 

(^f7e')-    ^  "^J  *^  ^^'"^  "®^  •  "  Con- 
sult not  with  a  fool,  for 

he  cannot  keep  counsel"  {vrilai). 
And  in  classical  writings,  com- 
pare Eur.  Phoen.  1214;  Soph. 
Phil.  136;  CEd.  Tyr.  341 ;  Thuc. 
vi.  72.  For  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage so  understood,  compare  an 
interpretation  sometimes  put  on 
1  Pet.  iv.  8,  ayoKii  icaXvTrrci 
irXiiQoQ  hfiaprtutv.     But    KaXviCTttt 

there,  as  in  James  v.  20 ;  Rom. 
iv.  7 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1  ;  Clem.  Ep. 
ad  Cor.  i.  49,  is  probably  used 
for  "  covering,"  not  in  the  sense 
of  "  concealment,"  but  of  "  ex- 
pialion." 

The  other  sense,  however, 
13  preferable:  (2)  "bears  all 
things,"  i.e.  "  endures,"  or,  "is 
proof  against,"  "  all  reproaches 
and  hardships,"  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  tlie  only 
other  passages  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  (I  Cor.  ix.  12;  1  Thess. 
iii.  15).  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  a  ship  or  roof  which  does 
not  leak  (^^sch.  Suppl.  134; 
Thuc.  ii.  94  ;  Plat.  Rep.  621  ; 
Crit.  Ill,  D.),  or  troops  warding 
off  an  assault  (Thuc.  iv.  34 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  32),  or  ice,  bear- 
ing weight  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  33). 
Cyprian  apparently  read  (rripyei 
(by  the  same  confusion  of  MSS. 


that  occurs  in  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr. 
11 ),  so  as  to  make  the  enumer- 
ation of  oTcpyei,  ircoTcvci,  ikiri(e 
agree  with  the  subsequent 
tion  of  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope. 
irayra  xiorevcc,  iraira  iXr/^i 
irayra  inrofiivii.  All  these 
relate,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  feelings  of  Love  in 
to  man.  ^*  She  believes  all 
is  told  her,  without 
she  hopes  all  good  of 
one,  she  endures  all  vexation; 
But  the  words,  xiOTtc»  cXir/ct  « 


M 


fwvfi,  having  acquired  a  religiow:: 
sense  by  their  frequent  use 
relation  to  God,  here  rise  abo^5^« 
their  context ;  and  so  the  earthJ-JT 
sphere  within  which  his  view  ^^ 
Love  has  hitherto  been  confine!-^ 
breaks  away,  and  in  the  ne:^*' 
verse  he  ascends  a  loftier  heig  "•  "^^ 
to  tell  us  of  its  future  fortune^  ^ 
vTTo/iei'ei  especially  leading  hi  "^ 
to  it,  by  the  higher  sense  whi 
it  has  here,  as  in  Rom.  v.  4, 
which  thus  distinguishes  it  fi 
trriyei. 

8.  rj  ay airriov^itTTore  viirTti,  ** 
is  the  last  and  crowning  glory 
Love,  that  it  is  imperishable." 

TrtTrrci,  "  loses  its  strength 
so  Rom.  ix.  6 :  ov^  o[ov  ci 
iKTriirriJKey  6  \6yoc  tov  ^eou,  and 
LXX.  Job  XV.  33 ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
4,  where  it  is  applied  to  t 
fading  of  flowers. 

Here  the  description  of  Lo 
closes.     But  St.   Paul  now 
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ipwig  yap  yivoitrxo/tsv  xa)  en  jctspou^  Trpo^rir6vo[X6V' 
'  Sk  fXflj)  TO  TtXnop^  "to  ex  [xipoug  xarapyri&ritreTai. 


Hfnri. 


*  &s  tHprtos  iXdkoWf  etc 


•  5rc  M. 


away.       For  we  know  in  part   and  we  prophesy  in 

but    when   that  which  is    perfect     is    come,  ^^  that 

is  in  part  shall  'vanish  away.     When  I  was  a  ''babe^  I 

ms  a  "^babe,  I  understood  as  a  ''babe,  I  thought  as  a 

*^  since  I  'am  become'  a  man,  I  have  'made  the  things  of 


o  the  especial  object  for 
he  had  introduced  it,  and 
la  to  contrast  the  perma- 
yf  LoTe  with  the  perish- 
8  of  the  gifts  on  which 

prided  themselves. 
ophecy,"  "  tongues,"  and 
'ledge,**  are  mentioned,  as 
the    three   already   con- 

with  Love,  in  verses  1 

towledge "  is  taken  in  the 
f  the  spiritual  gift  in  xii. 
the  limitations  of  it,  al- 
applying  analogously  to 
nan  knowledge,  must   be 
tood  accordingly, 
/i^xwc.     The  stress  is  on 
words :     **  Only   partial 
M  of   the  truth   are  re- 
in prophecy ;  only  partial 
»  of  the  truth  are  received 
intuitions  of  knowledge." 
issage    is    important,    as 
g  a  consciousness  of  the 
Motion   even    of   revealed 
dge.   Ck)mpare  1  John  iii. 
doth  not  yet  appear  what 
11  be."     ^ 

irar  le  cX6{7  to  riXeioi', 
oald  more  naturally  say, 
n  we  go  to  that  which  is 
."  ^Tf,  in  expectation  of 
tarn  of  his  lord,  says, 
D  that  which  is  perfect  is 

JUS." 

Be  here  once  more  re- 
to  himself,  as  the  repre- 


sentative of  man  in  general ;  and 
the  illustration  which 
follows  is  probably  sug-  **A^  J 
gested  by  the  word  (^rws). 
r£\£ioF,  "perfect,"  "fuU- 
grown,"  rcXeioc  and  v^irioc  being 
naturally  opposed  to  each  other 
as  in  ii.  6,  iii.  1.  In  the  word 
rZ/Tioc  ("  infant,"  rather  than  • 
"  child  ")  he  follows  out  his  ety- 
mological scent  of  the  word 
("  speechless,"  as  infans  inLatin), 
and  uses  it  in  this  passage  to 
express  the  imperfection  of  the 
loftiest  sounds  of  earth,  compared 
with  what  shall  be  hereafter. 
The  several  words  used  have  a 
perceptible,  though  remote,  re- 
ference to  the  three  gifts  just  be- 
fore mentioned.  '*  The  gift  of 
tongues  shall  be  as  the  feeble 
articulations  of  an  infant"  (for 
XaXfa;,  as  applied  to  those  gifts^ 
see  xiii.  1,  xiv.  2—6, 23) :  '*  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  discern- 
ment of  spirits  shall  be  as  an 
infant's  half-formed  thQughts " 
{i^tviiv  has  the  double  sense  of 
"  thoughts,"  and  of  "  wisdom  : " 
compare  the  analogous  use  of 
(FtH^ia  and  Kv€epyii<reic  in  xii.  8, 
28,  in  relation  to  prophecy): 
"  the  gift  of  knowledge  shall  be 
as  the  infant's  half-formed  rea- 
sonings" (compare  viii.  2:  "If 
any  man  think  that  he  knoweth 
anything,  he  knoweth  nothing 
yet  as  he  ought  to  know  "). 
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vijtt/ou.  ^^  ^xiirofJLsv  yap  apri  8i*  itroirTpoti  iy  ouviyfJLari^  ron 
Si  irpotrwirov  irpog  TrpotroiTrov  apri  yiyaicrxoi  ex  [JLeoorjgy  totb 
hi  iiriyvdi}iro[JL(ti  xoA(og  xai  sTTsyvcoTflijv.  ^^vtivi  Se  jctfivfi  Trifrrig 
iXirlg  aya;nj,  ra  r^/a  Taura*  fLu^tov  Z\  rourioy  ij  otyaTTij. 

12  a  babe  to  vanish  awaj^      For  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face :  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 

13  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.     And  now  abideth  Faith. 
Hope  ''Love  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  'Love. 


^re  in  classical  Greek  would 
be  iireih), 

12.    hi  laoiTTpov  may  be:    (1) 
**  tlirough  a  window  " 
M  Through    (of  transparent  stone, 
a  glasi».**     or  whatever  other  sub- 
stance was  used  for  ad- 
mitting light  into  ancient  houses)^ 
in  which  case  compare  the  Rab- 
binical saying,  *^  All  the  prophets 
saw  through  a  dark  glass,  Moses 
saw    through    a   bright  glass." 
( Wetstein,  Schottgen  ad  loc.) 

But  (2) more  probably  ''through 
the  means  of  a  mirror,"  as  in 
James  i.  23  ;  and  for  the  sense, 
compare  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Ancient 
mirrors  were  usually  (not  of 
glass,  but)  of  polished  metal. 
The  expression,  **  through  (^ta) 
a  mirror,"  may  arise  from  the  il- 
lusion that  what  is  seen  in  the 
mirror  seems  to  be  behind  it,  and 
to  seen  through  it. 

£»  uiyiyf.iaTi,  "  in  a  dark 
similitude,"  "in  a  mystery^''  (in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  word). 

irpoa^TTov  Trpoc  npocrwrrov*  The 
whole  sentence  has  an  allusion  to 
the  vision  of  God  by  Moses,  as  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  7, 
ov  ctd  ticovQ  ;  and  Numb.  xii.  8: 
OTo/ia  k'ctrd  (rr6f.ia  Xa\i)ato  avro), 
iy  tileiy  Kai  ov  di*  aluyjjiaTwy,  kui 
Tt)y  c6t,a}'  Kvpiov  tlce, 

LK  fiipovc^  K,  r.  X.  "  now  my 
knowledge  is  partial,  then  it  will 
be  as  full  as  the  Divine  know- 
ledge." For  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  this  contrast,  see  viii.  3 ; 
Gal.  iv.  9 ;   2  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  Phil. 


iii.  12.    Philo  de  Cherub.  §  Z2, 

pp.  159,  160 :    vvv  on  iitfiir  yrw- 
pi(6^€da  /AdWoy  T/  yyupi^ofur, 

13.  Having  dwelt  on  the  tran 
sitory  nature  of  all  other  gi 
he   concludes   by  recapitulating 

what  gifts  alone  are  permanenf^ i, 

and  by  declaring  that   even  c 
these  Love  is  the  greatest. 

yvyl  he  is  (not  '*  at  this  prese 
time,"   distinguished    from 
future,    which    would     be   e 
pressed  as  in  verse  12  by  op 
but)  ''as  it  is,"  ''as  matters  stan 
amidst  the  perishable  nature  o 
besides."  (Comp.  rvvt  U  cypa 
V.  1 1  ;  vvvi  5c  XP'^^^f  *yiytf"'c 
XV.  20.) 

^ivti  .f  .  TO,  Tpia  TavTaf  "the^ 
remain    unchanged   these    tli 
great  gifts,  and  these  three  onl 
He  has  already  said  that  Lo"^^"^^ 
cannot  fail ;  and  it  would  se^"  "^ 
as  if  he  here  recollected  the  i\  ^^ 
other   virtues  which  he  usuaL  ^J 
classes  with  Love,  and  wished       ^^ 
indicate  that  they  also  were  i 
mortal.     Comp.   1    Thess.  i. 
**your  work  of  faith,  and  labo 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope:" 
Thess.  v.  8,  "  the  breastplate 
faith  and  love ;  and  for  an  helm 
the  hope  of  salvation : "  and  C 
i.  4, 5,  "your  faith  in  Christ  Jest — -^^ 
and  the  love  which  ye  have 
all  the  saints,  for  the  hope  th 
is   laid   up  for  you  in  heaven 
They  are  specially  mentioned 
being  those  qualities  which  mo^ 
evidently  raise  man  to  a  high^-^ 
world. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XIL  31 — XIIL  13. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  gifts  set  before  you  ;  all  necessary ^  none 
to  be  despised.    But  if  there  be  any  at  which  you  aim  with  more 
than  usual  ardour^  take  those  which  are  really  the  best ;  and 
^^>^^  if  you  attain  these,  remember  that  there  is  a  loftier  height, 
a  serener  heaven  beyond,  in  comparison  with  which  all,  even  the 
best,  are  as  nothing.      Love  alone  can   prevent  the   noblest 
utterances  of  the  gift  of  tongues  from  sinking  into  a  jarring 
discord  ;  LoYE  alone  can  give  reality  to  the  revelations  of  pro^ 
phecy,  the  intuition  of  knowledge,  the  energy  of  faith  ;    LoVB 
alone  can  give  value  even  to  the  most  heroic  outward  acts  of  self" 
denial  and  beneficence.     Look  at  her  as  she  stands  before  you, 
portrayed  in  her  full  proportions ;  look  at  her  kind  unruffled 
countenance,  so   unlike  your  factions  and  rivalries  ;  look  at  her 
freedom  from  the  envy  with  which  you  regard  each  other^s  gifts  ; 
look  at  her  freedom  from  the  display,  the  false  pretensions,  the 
vulgar  insolence  which  disgrace  your  public  meetings  ;  look  at 
her  refusal  to  press  her  own  rights,  to  take  offence,  or  to  bear 
malice:  how  unlike  your  selfish  and  litigious  spirit;  look  at 
her  sympathy    with  all  that   is  good;    her   endurance,   her 
trustful  and  hopeful  character,  embracing  as  it  does  all  that 
is  greatest  in  her  two  accompanying  graces.  Faith  and  Hope. 
She  continues,  and  so  will  they  with  her.     For  look,  lastly,  at 
her  imperishable  freshness  ;  what  a  contrast  to  the  transitory 
character  of  all  other  gifts.      The  gift  of  tongues  shall  cease  of 
itself  when  the  occasion  for  it  is  gone.      The  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  of  knowledge,  being  in  their  own  nature  imperfect  and 
partial,  shall  pass  away  when  this  earthly  system  shall  pass 
away  before  the  coming  of  that  which  is  perfect.      Then,  and 
not  before,  shall  the  inarticulate  utterances  and  the  half-formed 
conceptions  of  our  present  infantine  state  be  exchanged  for  the 
full-grown  faculties  of  the  man  ;  then,  and  not  before,  shall  the 
dimly  seen  images  of  the  earthly  glass  be  exchanged  for  that 
perfect  vision  of  Divine  things  which  was  enjoyed  by  Moses 
when  he  stood  with  unveiled  face  on  the  mount,  and  received  in 
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Aw  countenance  the  reflected  glory  of  God  Himself,  But  till 
that  time  is  come,  toe  can  conceive  of  the  future  only  through 
these  three  great  gifts,  which  exist  now,  and  will  continue  here- 
after ;  namely.  Faith  and  Hope,  which  live  as  the  handmaids 
of  the  greatest  of  all,  LoVE. 


The  Apostolical  Doctrine  of  Love. 

The  foregoing  passage  stands  alone  in  the  writings  of  St  Fftol 
Climax  ^^^^  ^^  ^^8  subjcct,  and  in  its  style.  This  Epistle  fiudfl 
of  the  its  climax  here,  as  that  to  the  Romans  in  the  conclunon 
^**'  **  of  the  8th  chapter,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
11th.  Whatever  evil  tendencies  he  had  noticed  before  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  met  their  true  correction  in  this  one  gift. 
To  them,  whatever  it  might  be  to  others, — to  them,  with  their 
factions,  their  intellectual  excitements,  their  false  pretensions, 
it  was  all  important  Without  this  bond  of  Love  he  felt  that 
the  Christian  Society  of  Greece  would  surely  fall  to  pieces,  just 
as  its  civil  society  in  former  times  had  appeared  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen  to  be  destined  to  dissolution,  without  the  cor- 
responding virtue  of  (f>L\La  or  mutual  harmony.  Therefore, 
although  in  a  digression,  he  rises  with  the  subject  into  the 
passionate  fervour  which  in  him  is  only  produced  by  a  directly 
practical  object.  Unlike  the  mere  rhetorical  panegyrics  on 
particular  virtues,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Philo  and  similar 
waiters,  every  word  of  the  description  tells  with  double  force, 
because  it  is  aimed  against  a  real  enemy.  It  is  as  though^ 
wearied  with  the  long  discussions  against  the  sins  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  he  had  at  last  found  the  spell  by  which 
they  could  be  overcome,  and  uttered  sentence  after  sentence 
with  the  triumphant  cry  of  "  Eureka." 

The  particular  motive  for  the  introduction  of  the  passage  '^^ 
this  place  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wish  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  subordination  of  gifts  of  mere  display,  such  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  to  gifts  of  practical  utility,  such  as  prophecy* 
And  analogously  the  same  truth  still  needs  to  be  impressed* 
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'to  all  but  one  in  ten  thousand/^  it  has  been  well  said. 
Christian  speculation  is  barren  of  great  fruits ;  to  all  but  one 
I  ten  thousand.  Christian  benevolence  is  fruitful  of  great 
loughts."  Such  is  the  directly  practical  result  of  the  chapter. 
(ut  the  very  style  shows  that  it  rises  far  above  any  immediate 
r  local  occasiQu.  On  each  side  of  this  chapter  the  tumult  of 
rjgument  and  remonstrance  still  rages:  but  within  it,  all  is 
ilm ;  the  sentences  move  in  almost  rhythmical  melody ;  the 
oagery  unfolds  itself  in  almost  dramatic  propriety ;  the  Ian- 
aage  arranges  itself  with  almost  rhetorical  accuracy.  We  can 
aagine  how  the  Apostle's  amanuensis  must  have  paused,  to  look 
p  in  his  master*s  face  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  style  of 
is  dictation,  and  seen  his  countenance  lighted  up  as  it  had 
the  face  of  an  angel,  as  this  vision  of  divine  perfection 
before  him.  What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  and 
rigin  of  that  new  element  of  goodness,  of  which  this  is  the 
izUest  detailed  description  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  arfairri  is,  in  this  sense,  altogether 
Msuliar  to  the  New  Testament.     It  is  a  remarkable    >Av(<ini 
ict  that  the  word,  as  a  substantive,  is  entirely  un-     peculiar 
Down  to  classical  Greek.     The  only  passage  where    ^ew  Tes- 
,  is  quoted  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus  as  occurring,     tAineut. 
.    in   Plutarch's    Symposium;    and    there  it  has  been  sub* 
squendy  corrected  by  Reiske  from  aydnnj?  Ai/  to  the  parti- 
iple  ayainiaaov.     The  verb  aycnr^Vy  indeed,  is  used  in  classical 
hreek,  but  in  the  lower  sense  of  acquiescence,   esteem,   or 
iressing.      It  is  in  the    LXX.   we   first  find  it  employed, 
>    designate   what  we  call  ^^  love ; "    and   it  is   there   Intro* 
aoed  (probably  from  its  likeness  in  sound    to   the   Hebrew 
rords  ^)  to    represent    sn^    and    3)]^  (ahab   and    agah\  both 
rords  expressive  of  passionate  affection,  drawn  from  the  idea 
f  panting,  aspiring  after  a  desired  object.     The  substantive 
yairri  is   used    almost  entirely  for   sexual  love,    namely,   in 
er.  iL  2, 2  Sam.  xiiL  15^  and  throughout  the  Canticles.   It  only 
ecnrs  besides,  in  a  more  general  sense,  in  Eccles.  ix.  1,  6.     In 
U  these  instances  the  word  probably  suggested  by  the  Hebrew 
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feminine  form   n^ri.^  {ahabah).     In  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  used  simply,  and  unexplained,  it  is  equi- 
Talent  to  benevolence  based  on  religious  motives.     The  Old 
Testament  (in  the  word  ahab)  exhibited  the  virtues  both  of 
conjugal   affection   and  of    friendship   '^passing   the  love   of 
women,"  as  in  the  case  of  David ;  it  exhibited  also,  through- 
out the  Psnlms,  the  same  passionate  devotion  transferred 
man  to  God ;  it  exhibited,  lastly,  the  same  feeling  emanatin 
from  God  Himself  towards  His  peculiar  people,  the  spouse  ot  ^cDf 
His  choice,  the  daughter  of  Zion.     The  Greek  world  exhibited^  ^ 
in  a  high  degree  the  virtue  of  personal  friendship,  which  was,  in.^K=:]. 
deed,  so  highly  esteemed,  as  to  give  its  name  (<f>iXJa)  to  affectioE^  ^u 
generally.     Domestic  and  conjugal  affection,  strictly  speakin 
there  was  not.     The  word  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  t 
modem  notion  of  love  (epao^)  expressed  either  a  merely 
admiration  of  physical  beauty,  or,  in  the  philosophical 
of  Plato,  an  intellectual  admiration  of  ideal  beauty.    The  write 
who  at   Alexandria  united  the  last  efforts  of  Grecian  phil 
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Bophy  with  the  last  efforts  of  Jewish  religion,  went  a  step  5La 
one  sense  beyond  both  the  Old  Testament  and  also  the  Gre^^^k 
literature,  though  in  another  sense  below  them  both.     Benev 
lence  to  man,  as  man,  expressed  in  the  word  **  philanthropy^ 

((f>L\avdp(07ria),    occupies  a  very   prominent    position    in    tM-^^ 
writings  of  Philo.     But  whilst  this  quality  breaks  through  t^^® 
narrow  limits  in  which  the  passionate  yearning  of  the  Hebr^^"^ 
dispensation  was  confined,  it  loses  its  intensity.     It  becomes 
abstraction  to  be  panegyrised,  not  a  powerful  motive  to  be  act 
upon. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  these,  and  yet  the  crown  air^^^^^ 
Its  mean-  completion  of  all,  is  the  Love,  or  arfainj,  of  the  Hess^  ^ 
"'o-  Testament.     Whilst  it  retains  all  the  fervour  of  tW^^^ 

Hebrew  aspiration  and  desire,  and  of  the  personal  affection  ^  "^^ 
the  Greek,  it  ranges  through  as  wide  a  sphere  as  the  compr  ^' 
hensive  benevolence  of  Alexandria.  Whilst  it  retains  tl  -  -^^ 
religious  element  that  raised  the  affections  of  the  Hebre  ^ 
Psalmist  to  the  presence  of  God,  it  agrees  with  the  classic— ^^ 
and  Alexandrian  feelings  in  making  its  chief  object  the  welfa^^^ 
of  man.  It  is  not  Religion  evaporated  into  Benevolence,  bu^^ 
Benevolence  token  up  intq  Religion.     It  is  the  practical  exeo:^  " 
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plifieation  of  the  two  great  characteristics  of  Christianity,  the 
union  of  Grod  with  man,  the  union  of  religion  with  morality ; 
Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  Love  to  God;  Love  to  God 
showing  itself  in  Love  to  man. 

It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  ask  by  what  immediate  means  this  new 
idea  was  introduced  to  the  Apostle's  mind ;  it  may  be  that  this 
Tery  passage  is  the  expression  of  his  delight  at  first 
fally  grasping  the  mighty  truth  which  henceforth  was 
sever  to  pass  from  him.     But  the  impression  left  by  the  words 
xather  is,  that  he  assumes  it  as  something  already  known  ;  new, 
indeed,  in  its  application  to  the  wants  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
bat  recognised  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion*    It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
ideas  derived  expressly  from  what  he  calls  '^  the  revelations  of 
the  Lord.^    It  is,  in  all  probability,  from  the  great  example  of 
aelf-sacrificing  love  shown  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Apostle,  and  through  him  the  Christian  world,  has  re- 
crived  the  truth,  that  Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  God  is 
the  one  great  end  of  human  existence.     ^'  A  new  command- 
ment He  gave  unto  us  that  we  should  love  one  another,  as  He 
loved  OS.     Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  another.''     Until  Christ  had  lived  and  died, 
the  virtue  was  almost  impossible.     The  fact  of  its  having  come 
into  existence,  the  urgency  with  which  the  Apostle  dwells  upon 
it,  is  itself  a  proof  that  He  had  lived  and  died  as  none  had  ever 
lived  and  died  before.     This  is  confirmed  by  observing  that  the 
urord  and  idea   which  thus    first    appear  in  the   writings    of 
St.    Paul    receive   their   full    meaning   and    development   in 
those  of  St  John.     To  the  minds  of  both  these  great  Apostles, 
amidst  all  their  other  diversities,  '^  Love"  represented  the  chief 
Act  and  the  chief  doctrine  of  Christianity.     We  can  hardly 
doabt  that,  in  the  case  of  St  John,  it  was  drawn  from  the 
example  or  teaching  of  Christ   Himself.      At  any   rate,  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  Apostles  in  this  doctrine  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  its  derivation  from  a  common  source  superior  to 
them  both. 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  Apostolical  view  of 
Love  with  the  latter  representations  of  it: — 

First,  the  course    of  language,  here  as  elsewhere,    is  a 
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striking  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  popular  conception  of  the 
virtue  to  this  its  original  portraiture.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  two  senses  which  the  word  "Charity"  (derived  from  the 
Latin  ^  version  of  arfdmi)  has  acquired^  at  least  in  the  English 
language. 

Usually  it  is  employed  for  **  almsgiving,"  as  in  the  phrases 
an  "  act  of  charity,"  an  "  object  of  charity,"  a  **  charitable  insti- 
tution."   Yet  this  is  the  very  sense  with  which  the  Apostle 
especially  contrasts  his  own  employment  of  the  word.     When 
he  says,  "  though  I  give  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,"  it  is  as  though  he  had 
foreseen  the  corruption  of  his  own  language,  and  had  said^, 
''  though  I  have  in  its  fullest  extent '  Charity'  in  the  sense  i 
which  the  word  will  hereafter  be  used,  and  have  not  *  Charity 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  should  properly  be  used,  it  pro- 
fiteth me  nothing."      And  this  primitive  contrast  between  th* 
inward  spirit  and    the    outward   expression   of  Love  is  th 
more  remarkable,  because  it  is  specially  Eastern  religions  t 
have  tended  to  make  the  act  of  almsgiving  stand  for  the  virti 
of  which  it  is  but  one  form.     Of  the  five  articles  of  the  Mussu 
man  creed,  almsgiving  is  the  only  moral  truth.     In  the  Jewi 
religion,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  word  correspon 
ing  to  "duty"  or  "righteousness"  had  been  confined,  in  liL-«e 
manner,  to  outward  acts  of  beneficence.^    In  the  Greek  Churc-Tli, 
although  the  word  for  "  Love"  (07077^)  has  been  preserved  frc^  :in 
its  Western  degradation,  the  word  for  "  Mercy  "  ( iX^fMxruv*- 7?) 
has  been  corrupted  into  the  visible  acts  of  mercy  —  so  much      «o 
that  in  the  Western  languages  its  original  meaning  has  disf»-  J)- 
peared;  and  we  know  it  now  only  in  "eleemosynary"  insti*:  li- 
tions,  or  in  the  more  familiar  form,  "alms,"  in  which  the  oi-xt- 
ward  contraction  is   a  fitting  type   of  the  contraction  of  tlie 
inward  spirit.     Against  all  these  corruptions,  as  well  as  agai  n^t 
the  belief,  often  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  necessaiy 
duty  of  indiscriminate  bounty,  the  Apostle's  doctrine  is  a  salti- 
tary  protest. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  English  word  "  Charitj^ 
is  sometimes  used,  — namely,  ^Uoleration"  or  "  forbearance," 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  "  charitable  construction,"  in  "  charity 

*  See  note  on  xiii.  1.  *  See  note  on  2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
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irith  our  neighbours.^  But  this  sense,  though  founded  on  the 
ir(Nrds  which  describe  Charity  as  ^*  thinking  no  evil/'  and  not 
^  easily  provoked,''  inadequately  expresses  its  full  signification. 
The  mere  passive  virtue  of  toleration,  though  it  is  a  direct 
result  of  Christian  Love,  is  yet  but  a  very  small  part  of  ir. 
JLs  there  may  be  ahnsgiving  without  Love,  so  there  may  be 
'toleration  without  Love.  Here,  again,  our  conceptions  of 
C!harity  soon  **  come  to  an  end,"  but  this  new  ^^  command* 
snent"  of  Christ  and  His  Apostle  '^  is  exceeding  broad." 

.  Lastly,  this  Chapter  agrees  with  St.  John*s  representa- 
-ftioDS  in  setting  forth  the  paramount  importance  of  Christiai\ 
XiOTe  as  the  highest  truth  and  duty  of  the  Christian  die- 
jiensation.  In  the  great  controversies  which  have  agitated  the 
doctrines  of  Christendom,  this  supremacy  of  Love,  both  as  a 
s^Tclation  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  as  the  duty  of  man,  has 
Iiardly  been  recognised.  Whilst  churches  and  nations  have  been 
Tent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  some  statement  re* 
«pecting  the  nature  of  subordinate  gifts,  such  as  faith  and 
Imowledge,  or  of  subordinate  means  of  grace,  such  as  the 
aacrament  or  the  modes  of  Christian  worship,  few  have  heeded, 
still  fewer  have  maintained  for  life  and  death,  the  supremacy 
of  what  the  Apostles  declare  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the 
xnost  unfailing  of  all  the  ways  of  approach  to  God. 

Yet  the  well-known  story  of  the  last  words  of  St.  John,  that 

in   the  command  of  mutual  love  was  contained  the  substance 

of  the  Gospel,  does  not  go  beyond  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul, 

that  of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  Charity  is  the  most  excellent,  the 

Tnost  immortal ;  that  even  faith  and  hope  are  inferior  to  Love. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  truth  has  been  acknowledged  in  later 

times  by  the  veneration  shown  to  persons  who  have  specially 

exhibited   this   virtue,  whether  in  its    passive  form,  as  Ken, 

Fenelon,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  or  in  its  active  form,  as  Xavier 

and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.     These,  rather  than  Dominic  or 

Calvin,  Luther  or  Loyola,  are  the  characters  which  the  world 

especially  calls  by  the  name  of  "  Christian."     This  Chapter, 

too,  has,  even  from  unwilling  witnesses,  always  commanded 

assent.     "  Nothing,"  says  John   Wesley,   "  is   more  common 

than  to  find  even  those  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  yet  affirming,  '  This  is  my  religion :  that  which  is 
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described  in  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Corinthians.'  Nay, 
even  a  Jew^  a  Spanish  physician,  then  settled  at  Savannah,  used 
to  say,  with  great  earnestness,  '  that  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of 
the  finest  writers  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  the  thirteenth 
Chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  were  wrote  in 
letters  of  gold ;  and  I  wish  every  Jew  were  to  carry  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went.'  He  judged  (and  herein  he  certainly 
judged  right)  that  this  single  chapter  contwied  the  whole  of 
true  religion."* 

**  Deus  non  est  fides,"  says  Bengel^  *'  Deus  non  est  spes,  se' 
Dens  est  Amor." 

^  Wesley,  Sermons,  voL  liL  p.  46. 
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aSB  GIFT  OF  TONGUES  AND  THE  GIFT  OF  PROPHESTINa 

XIV.  1—40. 


this  point  of  the  Apostle's  argument  it  becomes  necessary 
So  ifbrm  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  gifts  and  their  rela- 
rozB  to  each  other. 

The  gift;  of  "prophesying"  or  of  the  "prophets."    The 

"  Prophet"  {nrpoiprfnis)  was  derived  in  the  first 

*C:^ince  from  the  interpreters  who  spoke   forth   or    "  ^^^„ 

unded  the  unintelligible  oracles  of  the  Pythoness 

elphi^  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  Dodona.     In  a  meta- 

K^^^ical  sense  it  was  used  of  poets,  as  interpreters  of  the  Gods 

Pluses.     It  was  then  adopted  by  the  LXX.  as  the  best 

L^^^^^ivalent  of  the  nabi  or  "  prophet "  of  the  Old  Testament    Ac- 

ing  to  the  common  Jewish  tradition,  prophecy  expired  with 

Ijichi ;  and  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  it  between  his 

^  and  the  Christian  era.     It  is  true  that  the  name  is  applied 

Sacharias  and  Anna,  and  also  to  the  Baptist  and  to  Christ.' 

"fc  the  frequency  of  the  gift  was  regarded  as  the   special 

of  a  new  dispensation,  and  as  such  its  universal  diffusion  is 

ribed  at  the  day*  of  Pentecost.     "Your  sons  and  your 

^hters  shall  prophesy  .   •   •  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my 

^-maidens  I  will  pour  out ...  of  my  Spirit ;  and  they  shall 

Iphesy.***    In  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  Acts,  prophets 

prophetesses  are  described  in  all  Christian  congregations — 

^^enisalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Csesarea. '     In  all  the  Epistles,  the 

of  prophecy  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.    The  Apocalypse 

^sailed  **  a  prophecy,"  *  and  it  often  mentions  **  the  spirit  of 

jhecy,"  and  "  the  prophets"  in  the  Christian  Church.*     In 

^       Mmtt.  xiT.  5,  xxi.  11,  46;  Mark  xi.  32 ;  Luke  i.  67,  76,  ii.  36,  vii.  26> 

^  '^     59,  xiiL  33;  John  iv.  19,  ix.  17. 

^      ^cts  ii.  17,  is.  '  Ibid.  xiii.  1 ;  xt.  32  ;  xxi.  9. 

^     ^v.  L  8,  xxii.  7,  10,  18. 

^feUr.  xix.  10;  xL  8,  6,  10,  IS;  xyL  6;  xviii.  20,  24;  xxii.  6,  9. 
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all  these  cases  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old^  and  it  may 
be  added  in  the  Koran,  the  prominent  idea  is,  not  that  of  predic- 
tion, but  of  delivering  inspired  messages  of  warning,  exhortation, 
and  instruction:  '^  building  up,   exhorting,  and  comforting;"'- 
'^  convincincr,  judging,  and  making  manifest  the  aecrets  of  th^ 
heart."  ^   The  ancient  classical  and  Hebrew  sense  prevails  every 
where.     Epimcnides  and  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand,  Elijah  an^ 
Paul  on  the  other,  are  called  **  prophets,"  not   because  the^^ 
foretold  the  future,  but  because  they  enlightened  the  presenfer, 
II.  ''  The  gift  of  tongues"  is  a  much  more  difficult  subject | 
The  most   important  passages   relating  to  it  are  (I)  Tho^ 
Gift  of      Contained  in  this  Chapter,  and  the  allusions  to    Ji 
Tongues.     \j^  ^\\^  iQ^  28,  as  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues"  (yA^ 
r/\toa'(rS)v)y  and  xiii.  1 :  '^  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels."     (2)  Mark  xtL  17 :  ^^  They  shall  speaib 
with  new  tongues"  (yXcoaaai^  Xa\i]aoiMri  kcuvcus).     (3)  The 
descriptions  of  the  gift  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  il  3 
— 21;   at  the  am  version   of  Cornelius,   Acts  x.   46;  at  the 
conversion  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  Acts 
xix.   6.      (4)    The   more   doubtful  allusions,  Luke  xzi.  1*^: 
*'I  will  give  you  a  mouth    and    wisdom,    which    all   your 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay."     Eph.  v.  18:  "Be 
not   drunk    with    wine    wherein  is  excess   (compare   Acts  i 
13):  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  speaking  *in'  yourselves 
{\a\ovirrs9  iavToh)  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing   and   making   melody   in   your  hearts  to   the  Lord." 
1   Thcss.   V.   19:  "  Quench  not  the   Spirit ;  despise  not  pro- 
phesy ings."    1  Pet.  iv.  11:  **  ^  Each  one  as  he '  has  received  *a 

gift if  any  *one'  speak  (XaXfZ),  let  him  speak  as  the 

oracles  of  God." 

The  only  allusion  to  this  gift  as  still  existing  after 
the  Apostolic  times,  is  in  Irenajus  * :  "  We  hear  many  bre- 
thren in  the  Church,  having  prophetical  gifts,  and  by  ^^ 
Spirit  speaking  in  all  kinds  of  languages."  Many  speculations 
occur  in  the  later  Fathers  on  the  subject ;  but  their  historical 
testimony  to  the  nature  of  the  gifts  may  all  be  summed  up  i" 

'    1    Cor.  xiv.  3.  2  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25- 

^  So  also  fbrmerly  in  English  ;  as  in  Taylor's  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying'' 
*  Adv.  IIa?r.  vi.  6. 
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one  sentence  of  Chrysostom^  in  his  comment  on  this  chapter : 
'*  This  whole  place  is  very  obscure  ;  but  the  obscurity  is  pro- 
luced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  facts  described,  which  are  such 
18  then  used  to  occur,  but  now  no  longer  take  place/* 
From  these  data  we  may  attain  the  following  conclusions :  — 
The  gift  in  question  is  described  as  something  entirely  new 
.n  the  Apostolical  age.  *'  They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues."  *  The  eflfect  on  the  spectators  at  the  day  of  ^;^|!  "'*' 
Pentecost  is  of  universal  astonishment.'  It  is  described 
IS  the  special  mark  following  upon  conversion'  (whether  imme- 
liately  before  baptism  ^>  or  immediately  after '^).  It  is,  moreover, 
ipoken  of  as  in  an  especial  manner  a  gift  ''of  the  Spirit,"  that  is, 
the  new  manifestation  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Hence 
its  appearance  at  the  day  of  Pentecost :  ''  They  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."^  Hence  the  ''  speaking  with 
tongues  ^  was  the  sign  that  Cornelius  had  ''  received  the  Holy 
Spirit."^  Hence,  when  Paul  placed  his  hands  on  the  disciples 
Kt  Ephesus,  **  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake 
with  tongues." •  Hence  the  very  name  of  "the  Spirit"  and 
"  spiritual  gifts  "  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  this  gift, 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere.  Compare  the  argument  in  xii. 
1 — 13,  and  the  particular  expressions  in  xiv.  1,  12,  14,  37; 
and  perhaps  1  Thess.  v.  19 ;  and  Eph.  v.  18. 

It  was  closely  connected  with  the  gift  of  prophesying.     This 
appears  not  only  from  these  Chapters  where  the  two 
are  always  compared,  as  being,  though  different,  yet    nexion^ 
homogeneous  (see  xii.   10,  28 ;  xiii.  1 ;    xiv.  1 — 6,     prophesy- 
22 — 25),  but  from  the  notices  in  the  Acts.     In  Acts 
iu  17 — 21,  Peter,  in  his  justification  of  himself  and  the  other 
Apostles,  describes  it  under  no  other  name  than  ^'  prophesying ; " 
and  in  Acts  xix.  6,  the  converts  are  described  ''  speaking  with 
tongues  and  prophesying."     To   the   same   effect  is  the  con- 
nexion in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  where  "quench  not  the  Spirit"  is 
followed  by  "  despise  not  prophesyings." 

»  Mark  xvi.  17.  «  Acts  IL  7,  12.  »  Mark  xvi.  17. 

4  Acts  X.  46.  ^  Ibid.  xix.  6.  *  Acts  ii.  4. 

«  Ibid.  X.  44,  46,  47.        '  Ibid.  xix.  6. 
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It  was  distinguished  from  prophesying  by  oonnsting,  not  of 
direct  warning,  exhortation,    or   prediction,   but  of 
Uona?^^     thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  singing,  and  other  expres- 
sions of  devotion :  "  pray  with  a  tongne ;"  •*  my  spirit 
prays;"  "I  sing  in  the  spirit;"  "thou  givest  thanks  in  the 
Spirit ;  "^    "  We  hear  them  speaking  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."^     "  They  heard  them  speaking  with  tongues,  and  mag- 
nifying God."  ^     "  Speaking  ...   in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody   •   •   •    to  the  Lord, 
giving  thanks  always."* 

It  would  appear  that  these  expressions  of  devotion  were  out- 
4  Ex  res      po^rings  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  rather  than  of  the 
Bion  of  the      understandiuir ;  so  that  the  actual  words  and  meaning 
^  *"^**        were  almost  always  unintelligible  to  the  bystanders, 
sometimes  to  the  speakers  themselves.      "  He   that  speaketh 
with  a  tongue  speaketh  not  to  mens  ^^^  ^o  God;  for  no  one 
heareth ;   and  in  the   Spirit  he   speaketh   mysteries ;  ...  he 
that  speaketh  with  a  tongue  edifieth  himself^  [and  not  the 
Church].*     "  If  I  come  to  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what 
shall  I  profit  you?"^     "  Let  him  that  speaketh  with  a  tongue 
pray  that  he  may  interpret."  ^     "  If  I  pray  with  a  tongue,  my 
spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful."®     "  If  thou 
givest  thanks  in  the  spirit,  how  eliall  he  that  filleth  the  place 
of  the  unlearned  say  Aincn  to  thy  giving  of  thanks ;  for  be 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest."^  "  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding  that  I  may  instruct  others  also,  thantcu 
thousand  words  with  a  tongue."'®     "Making  melody  in  yo^'^ 
hearts.'^ ^^     To  the  same  effect  are  the  passages  which  desert^® 
the  im{)ression  produced  on  bystanders :    "  If  all  speak  wi^ 
tongues,  and  the  unlearned  or  unbelievers  come  in,  will  they  t^^ 
say  that  yc  are  mad  ?"  ^^     **  Otiiers  mocking  said,  They  are  fi^ 
of  new  wine."^^  Compare  also  Eph.  v.  19,  where  the  injuncti^-^ 
"to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit"  and  to  "speak  in   themselve-^ 
is  preceded  by  the  prohibition,  "  be  not  drunk  with  wine." 

Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  several 

^  1  Cor.  xir.  14—16.  «  Acts  ii.  II.  '  Ibid.  x.  46. 

*  Kpli.  V.  19.  M  Cor.  xiv.  2,  4.  6  Ibid.  fi. 

'  Ibid-  13.  »  Ibid.  14.  »  Ibid.  16,  »o  Ibid.  19. 

''  Eph.  V.  19.  »M  Cor.  xiv.  23.  »  Acts  ii.  J; 
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oounta.  It  was  a  trance  or  ecstasy,  which^  in  moments  of  great 
religions  ferronr,  especially  at  the  moment  of  conversion^  seized 
the  early  belieyers ;  and  this  fervour  vented  itself  in  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  in  fragments  of  psalmody  or  hymnody  and 
prayer,  which  to  the  speaker  himself  conveyed  an  irresistible 
sense  of  communion  with  God,  and  to  the  bystander  an  im- 
pression of  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  power,  but  not 
necessarily  any  instruction  or  teaching,  and  sometimes  even 
having  the  appearance  of  wild  excitement,  like  that  of  madness 
or  intoxication.  It  was  the  most  emphatic  sign  to  each  indi- 
vidual believer  that  a  power  mightier  than  his  own  was  come 
into  the  world ;  and  in  those  who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  pos- 
sessed this  gift  in  a  high  degree,  *^  speaking  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all,"'  it  would,  when  combined  with  the  other  more 
remarkable  gifts  which  he  possessed,  form  a  fitting  mood  for  the 
reception  of  **  God's  secrets  "  {fwcTripia)  ^,  and  of  "  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,"  ^^  being  caught 
into  the  third  heaven,"  and  into  *^  Paradise."'  And  thus  the 
nearest  written  example  of  this  gift  is  that  exhibited  in  the 
abmpt  style  and  the  strange  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which,  almost  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  Prophet  is  de- 
scribed as  being  '^  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  ^^  hear- 
ing a  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,"*  and  seeing  "a  door  open  in 
heaven,"  and  "  a  throne  set  in  heaven,"*  and  **  the  New  Jeru- 
«alem,"  «  the  river  of  life,"  and  ''  the  tree  of  life."  « 

But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we  ask,  what  was  the  special 
form  which  these  outpourings  of  devotion  and  these 
prophetic  trances  assumed  ?     This  must  be  sought  in  «Ton-I^» 
A^  names  by  which  they  were  called :  (1)  "  Speaking 
^ith  tongues  "  (XaX^iv  yXaxra-a^f)  ^ ;  **  speaking  with  a  tongue  " 
A^«Ac5v  yXuHTorfy     (2)   "The  tongues"  {cu  yX&aaaiy ;    "a 
foxi^Oe"(7X«<r(rw)>®;  "kinds  of  tongues "  (7/K17  yXayaa&p).^^ 
'^     ^^  Speaking  with  other  tongues"  (XaXeiv  hepais  yT^jfoaaoii)  **, 

with  new  tongues  "  (yXxoaa'aLs  TutKijaovaip  Kawatf),^^ 


Cor.  xiy.  18.  «  1  Cor.  11.  7,  iv.  1,  xiv.  2,  xv.  51. 

Cor.  xiL  4—6.  *  Rev.  i.  10. 

id.  IT.  1,  2.  «  Ibid.  xxi.  1,  xxil.  1,  2. 

Car.  xiy.  5,  6,  18,  23,  39  ;  Acts  x.  46,  xix.  6. 

id.  2,  4,  13,  14,  19,  27.  »  Ibid.  xiv.  22. 

Vid.  xiv.  26.       "  Ibid.  xii.  28.  "  Acta  11. 4.        »  Mark  xvl.  17. 

L.  I.  8 
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The  use  of  the  word  **  tongue  **  (7\ftKrcra)  need  not  neces-  • 
earily  imply  a  distinct  language  of  a  nation^  which  in  the  New  ^ 
Testament  is  usually  expressed  by  Bid\s/CT09.^  We  may  there- *i^ 
fore  conclude  that  the  word  yK&aaa  was  applied  to  this 
spiritual  gift,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  in  classicar. 
Greek  was  sometimes  applied  to  strange  uncommon  expressions 
as  in  Aristotle',  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  use 
this  gift  "  the  tongue  ^  was  literally  the  organ  employed, 
mind,  as  it  were,  remiuning  passive,  whilst  the  tongue  gai 
utterance  to  words  of  which  the  speaker  was  hardly  conscioiK^^ 
That  these  meanings  were  both  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
conBrmed  by  the  manner  in  which  kindred  expressions  are  ufig==a 

When,  in  xiii.  1,  the  Apostle  says,  "  Though  I  speak  with  t;: h 

tongues  of  men  and  of  angeh^^  (reus  yXaxraais  r&v  avOpfUm — ^^ 
\a\(a  Kol  tS)v  arffi\a)v),  the  last  word  shows  that  he  was  K3lo^ 
thinking  of  languages  or  dialects,  but  of  every  conceivable  foTTD 
of  speech  or  style.     And  when,  in  xiv.  9,  he  says,  "  So  ye, 
unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  (Sta  7^9  yTiwaarfi)  a  clear  sound/ 
he  uses  the  word  in  reference  to  the  phrase  so  often  repeated 
in  the  immediate  context,  ^^  speaking  with  a  tongue  ^  (\aXip 
yXMaoTj).    Probably,  however,  this  peculiarity  of  style  or  speech 
was,  if  not  always,  yet  occasionally  heightx^ned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words  or  sentences  into  the  utterances  thus 
made.     The  expressions  *^  kinds  of  tongues,"^  "  new  tongues,"* 
**  other  tongues/'^  though  they  need  not  of  necessity  imply  any- 
tliing  more  than  a  variety  or  a  novelty  of  modes  of  expression, 
yet  become  more  appropriate  if  something  of  a  new  language, 
or  of  different  languages,  were  united  with  these  new  or  various 
modes.     This  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  comparison  of 
the  *^ speaker  with  tongues"  to  a  "barbarian"®  (1.  e.  a  foreigner), 
and  of  the  sign  of  tongues  generally  to  the  sign  of  foreign  lan- 
guages—  "other  tongues    and   other  Wi^s ^^  {erspoyXcoaaois  fcat 
XstXsaiv  sTspcovy  —  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  IL     And  such, 

• 

*  Acts  i.  19,  il.  6,  8,  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  14.  The  exceptions  are  »" 
tlic  expressions,  "  nations  and  peoples  and  tongues,*^  Rev.  v.  9,  vii.  9,  x. ''» 
xi.  9,  xiii.  7,  xiv.  6,  xvii.  15. 

''  Rhot.  iii.  3,  4;  Poet.  xxi.  6.  ^  j  Cor.  xii.  10,  28. 

*  ]\I;irk  xvi,  17.  ^  Acts  ii.  4. 

^  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  '  Ibid.  xiv.  21, 22. 
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however  It  may  be  explained  in  detail^  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  gift  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
teooet.  The  stress  laid  on  the  variety  of  nations  there  as- 
sembled, and  the  expressions^  ^^ every  man  heard  them  in  his 
mon  language  "  (jy  ISla  SuiKitcnp),  *^  how  hear  we  every  man 
in  our  awn  language^  wherein  we  were  bom?''  '^  we  hear  them 
speuk  in  our  tongues  "  (iv  rah  fifieripius  yXauraaii),  can  hardly 
be  explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  writer 
meant  to  describe  that,  at  least  to  the  hearers,  the  sounds 
qpoken  seemed  to  be  those  of  distinct  languages  and  real  dia- 
lects. If  this  account  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  would  imply 
that  the  fervent  expressions  of  thanksgiving  which  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  on  others,  constituted  the  essential  part  of  the  gift, 
were  so  far  couched  in  foreign  dialects  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  natives  of  the  several  countries.  The  emphatic  record  of 
this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  gift,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  general  spirit  and  object  of  the  Acts,  seems  designed 
to  point  out  the  gift  of  various  tongues  as  the  natural  result  and 
sign  of  the  first  public  manifestation  of  a  religion  specially  de- 
signed to  break  through  the  barriers  which  divide  man  from 
man  and  nation  from  nation.  Such  a  significance,  however 
suitable  to  the  occasion  of  the  first  revelation  of  a  Universal 
Church,  would  not  be  equally  appropriate  in  the  more  ordinary 
manifestations  of  the  gift  True,  the  effect  described  as  occurring 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  might  grow  out  of  it.  But,  even  here, 
as  Xavier  is  said  to  have  understood  and  made  himself  under- 
stood by  the  Indians,  without  knowing  their  language,  and  as, 
even  in  common  life,  persons  in  a  highly  wrought  state  of  feel- 
ing arc  enabled  to  understand  each  other,  though  not  speaking 
the  same  language,  so  this  gift,  which,  above  all  others,  lifted 
the  speaker  out  of  himself,  might  have  the  same  efiect.  And 
the  peculiar  form  of  language  ordinarily  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
communication  at  that  time,  would  contribute  to  the  same  re- 
sult Hellenistic  Greek,  compounded  as  it  was  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  and  instinct  with  that  peculiar  life  and  energy 
which  we  see  it  assume  in  the  various  styles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  in  St  Paul  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  almost 

1  Acts  ii.  6,  8, 11. 
8  2 
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in  itself  a  "  speaking  **  in  *'  divers  kinds  of  tongues.^  It  ^^ 
often  been  remarked,  that  the  spread  of  this  dialect  by  the  o  ^^' 
quests  of  Alexander  was  a  providential  preparation  for 


lU 


spread  of  the  Gospel;  and  there  is  nothing  more  strange 
the  development  of  this  peculiar  language  into  the  gift 
tongues,  than  in  the  development  of  the  natural  powers  ^^ 

strength  and  intellect  into  the  gifts  of  "  ministry,"  of  **  wifldoc:::^^*^'^ 
and  of  **  knowledge."  All  the  various  elements  of  Aram-  -^^^^ 
and  Hellenic  speech,  latent  in  the  usual  language  of  the  tin^^— ^^^ 
would  be  quickened  under  the  power  of  this  gift  into  a  n^  --^ew 
life,  sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  unintelligible  to  th^  -•ose 
who  heard  it,  but  always  expressive  of  the  vitality  and  enei  -^gy 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  it  was  animated. 

Still  it  must  be  observed,  that  even  if  foreign  words  w^-     ere 
always  part  of  its  exercise  (of  which  there  is  no  proof),  there  is  -so  no 
instance  and  no  probability  of  its  having  been  ever  used  as  a  me^       nm 
of  instructing  foreign  nations,  or  of  superseding  the  necessit^^^of 
learning  foreign  languages.     Probably  in  no  age  of  the  wo^^rld 
has  such  a  gift  been  less   needed.     The  chief  sphere  of         the 
Apostles  must  have  been  within  the  Roman  Empire,  and  wi^- th- 
in that  sphere  Greek  or  Latin,  but  especially  Greek,  must  h^^ve 
been  everywhere  understood.     Even  on  the  day  of  Pentec^cDst, 
the  speech  of  Peter,  by  which  the  first  great  conversion  ^^c^as 
effected,  seems  to  have  been  in  Greek,  which  probably  all     ^he 
nations  assembled  would  sufficiently  understand ;  and  the  spe^*  ^" 
ing  of  foreign  dialects  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by  him  as  any  fii^irt 
of  the   event  which  he  is  vindicating  and  describing.      ZlKne 
Epistles  in  like  manner,  were  all  written  in  Greek,  tho'»-"'o" 
many  of  them  are  addressed  to  the  very  nations  whose  prese  ^^^e 
is  described  in  the  Acts  on  that  occasion ;  the  people  of  JucI  ^^f 
Cappadocia,  Pontiis,  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  the  dwellers  at  Ro  -mtt^^- 
When  the   Lycaonians  addressed  Paul  and  Barnabas  in     ^"^ 
pj)ccch  of  Lycaonia  ^,  there  is  no  mention  of  Paul  and  Barnsi.  ^^ 
answering  them  in  that  language.     A  very  ancient  tradit:-^^^ 
describes  Peter  as  employing  jNIark  for  an  interpreter.^     t  ^^' 
najus,  who  alone  of  the  early  Fathers  alludes  to  the  gift     ^^ 
tongues,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  divert  ^^^ 

>  Acts  xi V.  11.  ^  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 
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of  language  ^  was  himself  obliged  to  learn  the  Gaulish  lan- 
guage. And^  lastly^  the  whole  chapter  now  in  question  is  in- 
consistent with  such  a  supposition.  The  Church  of  Corinth  is 
described  as  full  of  speakers  with  tongues^  and  yet  evidently 
no  work  of  conversion  was  going  on^  nor  any  allusion  made  to 
such  a  work  as  a  possible  object  for  the  gift '  Yet  had  such  an 
object  been  within  even  its  distant  scope,  the  argument  almost 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  Apostle  should  have  said^ 
**  Why  do  you  waste  so  great  a  gift  on  those  who  cannot  profit 
by  it,  when  you  might  go  forth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
to  preach  with  it  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  tribes?" 

The  subject  must  not  be  left  without  reference  to  similar 
manifestations  which  may  serve,  either  by  way  of  con-  mogtrationa 
tnst  or  resemblance,  to  illustrate  its  main  peculiar-  from  Pa. 
ities.     In  the  Pagan    world  the    Apostle's    words*  ganwm; 
themselves  remind  us  of  the  unconscious  utterances  which  ac- 
companied the  delivery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  when  the  Py- 
thoness with  her  ejaculations  stood  to  the  interpreters  of  the 
omcle  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  existed  between  the 
speakers  with  tongues  and  the  prophets.    In  the  Jewish 
dispensation  we  may  compare  the  burst  of  song  and    jm^™n,- 
trance,  which  accompanied  the  first  great  display  of  the 
prophetical  spirit  in  the  time  of  Samuel — "  a  company  of  pro- 
phets coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them,"  and  prophesying ; 
and  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  descending  upon  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle,  however  unprepared  for  it  before,  so  that 
they  too  caught  the  inspiration   ^'and  prophesied  also,"  and 
^ere  ^^  turned  into  other  men,"  and  passed  days  and  nights  in 
^    st^te  of  ecstasy  and  seclusion.'     The  trance  of  Saul,  com- 
^^red  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  is  a  true  likeness   of  the 
"^  tongues  "  compared  with  the  "  prophesyings  "  of  Corinth. 

But  it  is  in  subsequent  periods  that  the  nearest  outward  like- 
^^^sses  to  the  gift  of  **  tongues  "  can  be  found.  The  wide  differ- 
%ice  between  the  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  of 
be  early  Christian  Church,  and  that  of  the  sects  in  which  such 

'  Adv.  II©r.  vi.  6.  «  1  Cor.  xii.  2. 

'  1  Sam.  X.  5,  6,  10  ;  xix.  20—24. 
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later  manifestations  have  appeared,  places  a  deep  gulf  between 
the  Apostolical  gift  and  these  doubtful  copies.  Still,  as  the 
preaching,  the  teaching,  the  government,  the  gifts  of  know-  ^«^  ^ 
ledge,  of  wisdom,  of  ministry,  which  appear  in  the  ApostolicaLf^^^ 
age,  are  illustrated  by  the  analogous  institutions  and  faculties^,^^ , 
of  less  sacred  times,  so  the  excitement  and  freedom  of  the  earlj^^^j 
Church  may  be  illustrated  no  less  from  the  expresdons  of  later, 
enthusiasm.  Such  phenomena,  however  inferior  to  the  manif  . 
festations  of  the  Apostolical  times,  have  their  origin  in  the 
mysterious  phase  of  human  life  and  human  nature,  which,  with  ^^  ^^ 
much  besides  of  the  most  opposite  character,  was  included  in  ib^^^Q 
wide  range  of  the  spiritual  influences  of  Apostolical  ChristianiU;*^  ty. 
The  earliest  of  these  manifestations  was  the  alleged  ec8ta#%.^ti(. 
state  of  the  Montanists  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

'<  There  is  at  present   a   sister  amongst  us,"  says    TertaUi 
from  Mod-     *'  ^^^  ^^  obtained  the  gift  of  revelations,  which 
tanism ;        receives   in   the    congregation   or  solemn  sanctuary 
ecstasy  in  the  Spirit,  who  has  converse  with  angels,  sometimes  e 
with  the  Lord,  and  sees  and  hears  sacred  truths  (sacramenia), 
discerns  the  hearts  of  some,  and  ministers  remedies  to  those 
want  them.     Also,  according  as  the  Scriptures  are  read,  or  -tfJie 
Psalms    sung,  or  exhortations    (tuUoctUianes)  uttered,  or  petiti'^^iu 
])rcsentcd,  so  from  these  several  sources  materiab  are  furnished     ^or 
her  visions.     We  had  happened  to  be  discussing  something  ab>^=^t 
the  soul,  when  this  sister  was  in  the  Spirit.     After  the  conduft^^a 
of  the  service  and  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  she,  after  'Wo&t 
usual  manner  of  relating  her  visions  (for  they  are  carefully  recor^3^ 
that  they  may  be  examined),  amongst  other  remarks,  said  *  the  ^^^ 
was  sliown  to  me  in  a  bodily  form,  the  spirit  appeared,  but  not  ot"      *^ 
empty  or  shapeless  quality,  but  as  something  which  gave  hop^       ^ 
being  held,  tender  and  bright  and  of  an  aerial  hue,  and  altoget 
of  human  form/  " 

The  paroxysms  which  attended  the  preaching  of  Wes 
furni^jh  an  instance  in  later  times.  Another,  more  nea 
to    the    point,   was    the   utterance   of    strange   sounds   am 

the  persecuted  Protestants  of  the  south  of  Fran^ 
iv^.h!ls  of      ^^   ^^^^    beginning  of   the  last   century,   common::^ 
Cevcnncs ;       callcd  the  "  Pro])hets  of  Cevenncs."      Descriptic^ 
of  this  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Ilistoi 
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dee  Paateun,**  by  Peyrat;  the  ''Troubles  de  Cevennes,"  by 
Oibelin ;  and  the  "  Eglisea  de  D^ert/'  by  C.  Coquerel.  Their 
appearance  in  England  excited  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  his  ''  Characteristics,"  and  called  forth,  in  answer  to 
him,  an  "  Impartial  Account  of  the  Prophets,"  published  by  an 
eyewitness.^  These  accounts  are  chiefly  remarkable,  especially 
the  last-named,  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  character  and 
general  sobriety  of  the  persons  professing  to  be  inspired. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  manifestations,  as  the  one 
ehuming  the  most  direct  connexion  with  the  Apo- 
vtolical  gifiis,  was  the  so-called  ^^  gift  of  tongues  "  in    the  fui- 
Che   foUowers  of   Mr.  Irving,  about   1831  —  1833.    ^^^^""^ 
Of  the  exercise  of  this  gift  accounts  are  here  sub- 
joined from  two  eye-witnesses :  the  first  a  believer  in  its  Divine 
origin  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  the  second  a  believer  and  actor  in 
the  transactions  which  he  describes,  but  at  the  time  that  he 
-wrote,  rejecting  their  Divine,  though   still  maintaining  their 
aupematnral  (though  diabolical)  origin. 

(1.)  ^  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  powers 
4ti  the  human  voice  when  under  inspiration,  I  may  here  mention  the 
case  of  an  individual  whose  natural  voice  was  inharmonious,  and 
irbo  besides  had  no  ear  for  keeping  time.  Yet  even  the  voice  of 
this  person,  when  singing  in  the  Spirit,  could  pour  forth  a  rich 
■train  of  melody,  of  which  each  note  was  musical,  and  uttered  with 
a  sweetness  and  power  of  expression  that  was  truly  astonishing, 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  with  a  gradually  increasing  velocity 
into  a  rapidity,  yet  distinctness  of  utterance,  which  is  inconceivable 
bj  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  like  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
apparently  breathless  haste,  there  was  not  in  reality  the  slightest 
agitation  of  body  or  of  mind.  In  other  instances,  the  voice  is  deep 
and  powerfully  impressive.  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  by 
saying  that  it  approaches  nearly  to  what  might  be  considered  a 
perfect  state  of  the  voice,  passing  far  beyond  the  energies  of  its 
natural  strength,  and  at  times  so  loud  as  not  only  to  fill  the  whole 
house,  but  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  though  often 
accompanied  by  an  apparently  great  mental  energy  and  muscular 
exertion  of  the  whole  body,  yet  in  truth  there  was  not  the  slightest 
dbtorbance  in  either ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  present  a  tran- 


1  **  A  Letter  to  a  Friend.**  London  :  Morphew,  ISOO. 
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quillitj  and  composure,  bgtb  of  body  and  mind,  the  very  opposite  ti^, 
anj,  oven  the  least  degree  of  excitement. 

''Every  attempt  at  describing  these  manifestations,  so  as  1^ 
convey  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  to  others,  is  sure  to  fap^ 
since,  to  have  any  adequate  perception  of  their  power,  tbey  must  ^ 
both  seen  and  felt     Yet,  were  it  otherwise,  my  conscience  woc:^ 
scarcely  allow  me  the  liberty  of  entering  into  so  minute  a  det 
for  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  in  tbese  manifestatit 
is  fraught  with  such  a  holy  solcnmity  of  thought  and  feeling 
leave  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  curious  observation, 
person  alive  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  overwbel^^]^ 
by  His  manifestations  beside  and  around  him,  and  deeply  consc^^jj^r 
that  upon  his  heart  naked  and  exposed  rests  the  eye  of  God,  ate 
thought  alone    fills    the  soul,   one  way   of  utterance   is  hesit^ 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'    Nor  can   the  eye  be  diverted 
from  the  only  sight  that  is  then  precious  to  it^  far  more  predou 
than  life  itself:  '  The  Lamb  of  Grod,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tbe 
world.' "  » 

(2.)  ''After .one  or  two  of  the  brethren  had  read  and  pnTod, 
Mr.  T.  was  made  to  speak  two  or  three  words  very  distinctly,  »nd 
with  an  energy  and  depth  of  tone  which  seemed  to  me  eztraordinuyt 
and  it  fell  upon  me  as  a  supernatural  utterance  which  I  ascribed  to 
the  power  of  God ;  the  words  were  in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand. 
In  a  few  minutes  Miss  £.  C.  broke  out  in  an  utterance  in  English 
which,  as  to  matter  and  manner  and  the  influence  it  had  upon  me,  I 
at  once  bowed  to  as  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  powerful  and  commanding  utterance  need  no  descrip- 
tion ;  but  thoy  who  have  not,  may  conceive  what  an  unnatural  and 
unaccustomed  tone  of  voice,  an  intense  and  riveting  power  of  ex- 
pression, with  the  declaration  of  a  cutting  rebuke  to  all  who  were 
present,  and  applicable  to  my  own  state  of  mind  in  particular,  would 
etVoct  upon  me  and  upon  the  others  who  were  come  together,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  which  this  produced,  I  was  mjself 
seized  upon  by  the  power,  and  in  much  struggling  against  it  was 
made  to  cry  out,  and  myself  to  give  out  a  confession  of  my  own  sin 
in  the  matter  for  which  we  were  rebuked."  .  .  .  .  "  There  was  in 
me,  at  the  time  of  the  utterance,  very  great  excitement ;  and  jet  I 
was  distinctly  conscious  of  a  power  acting  upon  me  beyond  the 


■   A  Rrief  .\ooount  of  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  West  of 
Soot  hind.     Tublisbed  by  J.  Xisbet,  London,  1S31,  pp.  28,  29. 
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mere  power  of  excitement  So  distinct  was  this  power  from  the 
excitement,  that  in  all  mj  trouble  and  doubt  about  it,  I  never  could 
ittribate  the  whole  to  excitement.^  ....  I  read  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Malachi ;  as  I  read  the  power  came  upon  me,  and  I  was  made  to 
read  in  the  power.  Mj  voice  was  raised  far  beyond  its  natural 
pitchy  with  constrained  repetitions  of  parts,  and  with  the  same 
inward  nplifUng,  which  at  the  presence  of  the  power  I  had  always 
before  experienced."^  <<  Whilst  sitting  at  home  a  mighty  power 
came  upon  me,  but  for  a  considerable  time  no  impulse  to  utterance  ; 
preaentlj,  a  sentence  in  French  was  vividly  set  before  my  mind,  and, 
under  an  impulse  to  utterance,  was  spoken.  Then,  in  a  little  time, 
■entenoes  in  Latin  were  in  like  manner  uttered;  and  with  short 
intervals,  sentences  in  many  other  languages,  judging  from  the 
ioond  and  the  different  exercise  of  the  enunciating  organs.  My 
wife,  who  was  with  me^  declared  some  of  them  to  be  Italian  and 
Spanish ;  the  first  she  can  read  and  translate,  the  second  she  knows 
bat  little  of.  In  this  case  she  was  not  able  to  interpret  nor  retain 
the  words  as  they  were  uttered.  All  the  time  of  these  utterances 
I  was  greatly  tried  in  mind.  After  the  first  sentence  an  impulse  to 
utterance  continued  on  me,  and  most  painfully  I  restrained  it,  my 
eonviction  being  that,  until  something  was  set  before  me  to  utter, 
I  oaght  not  to  yield  my  tongue  to  utterance.  Yet  I  was  troubled  by 
the  doubt,  what  could  the  impulse  mean,  if  I  were  not  to  yield  to  it  ? 
Under  the  trial,  I  did  yield  my  tongue  for  a  few  moments ;  but  the 
Htierance  that  broke  from  me  seemed  so  discordant  that  I  concluded 
the  impulse,  without  words  given,  was  a  temptation,  and  I  restrained 
it^  except  as  words  were  given  me,  and  then  I  yielded.  Sometimes 
single  words  were  given  me,  and  sometimes  sentences,  though  I 
eoold  neither  recognise  the  words  nor  sentences  as  any  language  I 
knew,  except  those  which  were  French  or  Latin.^  .  .  .  My  per- 
•nasion  concerning  the  unknown  tongue,  as  it  is  called  (in  which 
I  myself  was  very  little  exercised),  is,  that  it  is  no  language  what- 
ever, but  a  mere  collection  of  words  and  sentences ;  and  in  the 
lengthened  discourses  is,  most  of  it,  a  jargon  of  sounds ;  though  I 
can  conceive,  when  the  power  is  very  great,  that  it  will  assume 
Bach  of  the  form  of  a  connected  oration."^ 


^  Narrative  of  Facts  characterising  the  Supernatural  Manifestations,  in 
Uembers  of  ^Ir.  Irving*8  Congregation  and  other  Individuals,  in  England 
•Hd  Scotland,  and  formerly  in  the  writer  himself,  by  Robert  Baxter :  2nd 
edition,  Xisbet,  London,  1833,  pp.  5  —  7. 

«  Ibid.  p.  12. 

*  Narrative  of  Facts,  &c.  pp.  133, 134.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  134,  135. 
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It  must  again  be  repeated  that  those  instanoes  are  brough' 
forward  not  as  examples  of  the  Apostolical  gift,  bi 
sUe'sendea.    OS  illustrations  of  it.     But,  however  inferior  the^^^ 
Zn'"thT      "^7  h»ve  been  to  the  appearances  of  which  th^  y 
Tueofthegift    were  imitations  or  resemblances^  thej  yet  serre    -^i^ 
'*'°^***      show   the  possibility   of   the   same  combination    ^f 
voice,  and  ecstasy,  and  unknown  or  foreign  words,  as  has  been 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Apostolic  gift;  they  show  also  how^ 
even  when  accompanied  by  extravagance  and  fanaticism,  sucb  & 
manifestation  could  still  be,  in  a  high  d^ree,  impressive  and 
affecting.     It  was  the  glory  of  the  Apostolical  age  that,  instead, 
of  dwelling  exclusively  on  this  gift,  or  giving  it  a  prominen'fe 
place,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  sects  of  later  days,  the  allu- 
sions to  it  are  rare  and  scanty,  and  (in  the  Chapter  now  before 
us)  even  disparaging.     The  Corinthian  Christians,  indeed,  re^ 
garded  it  as  one  of  the  highest  manifestations   of  spiritual, 
influence ;  but  this  was  the  very  tendency  which  the  Apostle 
sought  to  repress.     The  object  of  this  Section  of  the  Epistle^ 
as  of  the  whole  discussion  on  spiritual  gifts  of  which  it  forms  s- 
part,  is  to  restrain,  moderate,  and  reduce  to  its  proper  subordi- 
nation the  fervour,  the  eccentricity,  so  to  speak,  occasioned  bf 
these  gifts,  and  to  maintain  beyond  and  above  them  the  etemaL 
superiority  of  the  moral  and  religious  elements  which  Christi-' 
anity  had  sanctioned  or  introduced. 

In  tliis  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  mission  of  the  ApostI© 
.    ,  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Ther^ 

to  the  anti-  was,  indeed,  in  the  early  Christian  Church  no  fear 
t^eachlng  '  (cxccpt  from  the  Jcwish  party)  of  an  undue  develop- 
of  the  ment  of  that  ceremonial  and  hierarchical  spirit,  against 

which  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists,  from  Samuel  anl 
David  downwards,  had  so  constantly  lifted  up  their  voices  to 
assert  the  supreme  importance  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth;  of 
obedience  above  sacrifice ;  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  above 
burnt  offerings  of  bulls  and  goatg.  It  was  from  an  opposite 
quarter  that  these  great  spiritual  verities  were  endangered  io. 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  the  danger  was 
hardly  less  formidable.  The  attractions  of  miraculous  power, 
of  conscious  impulses  of  a  Divine  presence,  of  a  speech  and  an 
ecstatic  state  which   struck  all  beholders  with   astonishment. 
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the  temptations  which,  amongst  the  primitive  Gentile 
tians,  threatened  to  withdraw  the  Church  from  the  truth, 
mplicitj,  and  the  soberness  of  Christ  and  of  Paul,  as  the 
J  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  worship  had,  in  ancient  times, 
le  like  effect  in  withdrawing  the  nation  of  Israel  from  the 
At  of  Abraham  and  the  teaching  of  Moses.  That  the 
were  not  less  necessary  to  sustain  the  first  faith  of  the 
bolical  Christians,  than  the  Levitical  rites  were  to  sustain 
tf  the  Jewish  people,  does  but  render  the  illustration  more 

Isaiah  and  Amos  protested  against  the  corruptions  of 
icient  Jewish  priesthood.  The  Apostle  himself,  in  the 
lea  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  protested  against  cir- 
Aon  and  the  rites  of  the  Mossuc  Law.  So  in  this  chapter 
otests  agiunst  all  those  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
I  delight  in  displays  of  Divine  power,  more  than  in 
j%  of  Divine  wisdom  or  goodness, — which  place  the 
loe  of  God's  Spirit  more  in  sudden  and  wonderful  frames 
ling  and  devotion  than  in  acts  of  usefulness  and  instruc- 
— which  make  religion  selfish  and  individual  rather  than 

Gregory  the  Great  warned  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
>  rejoice  that  spirits  were  subject  to  him  by  miraculous 
*,  but  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Life 
jh  the  conversions  which  he  had  effected.  The  attempts 
iley  to  rest  Christianity  solely  upon  its  external  evidence 
in  our  own  times,  been  rejected  by  a  higher  and  more 
rehensive  philosophy.  The  great  body  of  the  Christian 
A  has,  in  all  ages,  given  little  heed  to  the  extraordinary 
ys  of  power,  real  or  pretended,  by  particular  sects  or 
duals.  In  all  these  cases  the  warning  of  the  Apostle  in 
Chapter  has  been  at  hand,  to  support  the  more  rational 
le  more  dignified  course  (if  so  it  may  without  offence  be 
),  which  minds  less  enlightened,  and  consciences  less 
:o  the  paramount  greatness  of  moral  excellence,  may  have 
nduced  to  despise.  The  Apostle's  declaration,  that  "he 
If  spake  with  tongues'*  "more  than  they  all,"  when 
ned  with  hife  other  qualities,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
4>lical  gift  of  tongues  was  not  imposture  or  fanaticism. 
)n  the  other  hand,  his  constant  language  respecting  it  is 
18  a  guarantee  that  gifts  such  as  these  were  the  last  that 
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he  would  have  brought  forward  in  vindication  or  support        ^^^ 
the  Gospel  which  he  preached.     The  excitable  temperament    ^^Z* 
Eastern   as    compared   with  Western   nations    may  serve     ^4; 
explain  to  us^  how  conditions  of  mind^  like  that  implied  in  th^ 
gift  of  tongues^  should  have  accompanied  without  disturbii^    ^ 
faith  so  sober^  so  lofty^  so  dispassionate,  as  that  of  the  Apostl^^* 
But  it  also  makes  that  soberness  the  more  remarkable  in  tts-^ 
Apostle,  born  and  bred  in  this  very  Oriental  atmosphere,  wheri^^> 
as  is  still  shown  by  ihe  exercises  of  the  Mussulman  dervishe^^ 
nothing  is  too  wild  to  be  incorporated  into  religious  wor8hi[^ 
where,  as  is  still  shown  by  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  legenc 
of  Mahomet  and  the  Mussulman  saints,  nothing  is  too  e] 

vagant  to  be  received  as  a  miracle.     He   acknowledged  th ^e 

fact,  he  claimed  the  possession,  of  this  extraordinary  powei 
and  yet  he  was  endowed  with  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
treat  it  as  always  subordinate,   as  often   even  useless 
needless. 
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Tongues. 


i  ha  Trpo^T^TBifriTS.     ^6  yap  XaXcov  yXcoeroT)  oux 
'  XaXe7,  aXXa  *ds<p*      ouSs}^  ya^  axousi,  Trvsi/JLari 


■  ry  ecf . 


after  '  Love,  'but  seek  zealously  the^  spiritual  gifts, 
r  that  ye  may  prophesy.  For  he  that  speaketh 
e  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God :  for  no  'one 


Ffae  Apostle  having 
lis  description  of  Love, 
ent  pauses  before  he 
the  special  subject 
I  this  description  had 
ression,  and  breathes 
srvent  commendation 
Corinthians :  Follow, 
re."  (dcwATtf  is  thus 
mans  ix.  30,  31,  xii. 
;  1  Thessalonians  v. 
hen  resumes  the  ar- 
ich  he  had  abandoned 
and  this  is  tlie  force 


i< 


€  ra  TvevfiaTiKOy  "  you 
D  earnestly  desiring 
the  Spirit.*^  For  iti- 
lote  on  xii.  31.  ra 
is  "  the  gifts  of  the 
lerally,  but  with  a 
rence  to  the  gift  of 

)e  iva  TrpoipriTtvririy 
than  anything  else 
ift  of  prophecy."  ha 
ing  into  the  Romaic 
hich  it  is  used  as  a 
for  the  infinitive, 
r  this  use,  verse  12 ; 
w  vii.  12  ;  Mark  vi. 

ollow  the  reasons  for 
ce  of  prophesying  to 


speaking  with  tongues,  as  derived 
from  the  greater  usefulness  of 
prophesying.  It  is  a  particular 
inference  from  the  general  truth, 
which  he  has  just  given  in  his 
description  of  Love. 

The  first  contrast  is  between 
the  isolation  of  the  speaker  with 
tongues  by  his  communion  with 
God  alone,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  prophet  to  others  by  his 
acting  as  a  teacher. 

ov^cic  &Kovtty  i.  e.  *'  hears  so  as 
to  understand^"  as  in  verse  16, 
ovi:  olBey.  He  does  not  mean 
literally  that  no  sounds  were 
heard.  Compare  for  the  same 
ambiguity  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  conversion.  Acts  ix.  7, 
where  his  companions  are  de- 
scribed as  "  hearing  the  voice" 
{aKOvovTeg  r^c  ^wv^c) ;  but  in 
xxii.  9,  as  "  not  hearing  it  *'  (Ti)y 
(fxavrfy  ovtc  {jtcovffav).  Comp.  also 
Mark  iv.  33 :  ^'  He  spake  the 
word  unto  them  ...  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  "  {aKovtiy),  Gen.  xi. 
7  :  "  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  xlii. 
23  :  "  They  knew  not  that  Jo- 
seph understood"  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
11:"  We  understand  the  Syrian 
language" (all  uKoveiv  in  LXX.). 
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8e  XaXsi   fiutrrripia'     *o  Si  Trpo^r^retKov    aydpcoxoij 
oixoSoju.^y    xeti    irapdx'Kr^triv    xa)    xopaftt/diav.      ^o 
yTiWfTtrji  iavTov  olxoiofJieT,    6  Si  Trpo^ijrfuoiy  exxXijeri 
So/tff?.      *^«Xco  Sf  ^ravra^  vfjioig  XaXc7y  yXcuero-oi^, 
Si  ?va  Trpo^r^TSitrjTs*    /Af/^oiv  *Si  o  Tpo^ijrfucoy  ^  o 
yXcoererai^,  sxro^  ei  jx^  SifpjxijyfftA],  7va  93  exxXi}0'/a 

•  yitp  for  8*. 

3*'heareth,  'but  in  the  epirit  ho  speaketh  mysteries: 
that  prophesieth  speaketh  anto  men  edification  and  exi 
4  and  ''consolation.  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue 
fthimself,  but  he  that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  chn 
would  that  ye  all  spake  with  tongues,  but  rather 
prophesied:  ^but  greater  is  he  that  prophesieth  than 
speaketh  with  tongues,  except  he  interpret,  that  th< 


fivtrrripia.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
**  God's  secrets ;"  here,  however, 
not,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  secrets  revealed^  but  in  the 
sense  (nearly  approaching  to  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  word 
"  mystery")  of  secrets  concealed. 
The  only  other  instance  is  Rev. 
xvii.  5  :  "  Mystery,  Babylon  the 
Great,''  &c- 

3.  ottcohofitjv  Ka\  TrapaKXriffiv  Kai 
irapai-ivOiav.  These  three  words 
convey  the  object  of  Christian 
prophesying :  — 

o/Koro/iji/i',  "  building  up  by 
successive  stages  of  enlighten- 
ment and  advancement  in  good- 
ness." Compare  especially  Eph. 
iv.  12,  13. 

TrapaKXijfftCy  "exhortation"  or 
"  consolation"  (see  note  on  2 
Cor.  i.  3),  as  in  the  word  na- 
puKXrjToc,  "  comforter, "  which 
may  mean  either  "  strengthener" 
or  "  consoler."  How  closely  con- 
nected was  this  gift  with  pro- 
phesying, may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  **  Barnabas," 
*'  the  son  of  prophecy,"  is  ren- 
dered   in    Acts  iv.  36    vwq   ttq- 

TTiipafivOia    shares    with   7r«^a- 


KXfjtn^  the  sense  of  con 
but  with  a  more  tend) 
of  meaning.  The  foi 
fivBiov  occurs,  as  here, 
junction  with  irapaxA 
PhiL  ii.  1:  "If  any 
tion,  if  any  comfort  of  lo 
wapauvOovfieroi  with  irof 
rcc,  m  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 
*' Exhortatio  tollit  tai 
consolatioy  tristitiam." 

4.  The  second  contn 
tween  the  speaker  with 
as  building  up  only  his  c 
and  the  prophet,  as  bui 
the  souls  of  the  Chris' 
gregation.  This  menti 
edification  of  the  spea 
is  not  inconsistent  wit 
13,  14,  which  imply  thi 
not  understand  what 
The  consciousness  of  ec 
communion  with  God  W( 
an  elevating  effect,  inde| 
of  any  impression  pro 
the  understanding.  Se 
verse  14. 

For  Ua,  see  note  on  ^ 

eKTOQ  f  t  /Liiy.    Here,  as 
1  Tim.  v.   19,  /<>/  is  p 

hepf.irjyivtj,    i,  e.    the 

himself.     See  verse  13. 
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f*'^!'     Xa6v).      •niv*  8«,  aSfX^oi,  cay  fXdoi  ^rpo^  ujtta^  yXoier- 
XaXcoy,  ri  ofJuSig  w^sTirjtrw,  iav  [iri   ufjuv  XaXijo-oi  ^  sv 

'4^X^  ^^'^^  SiSovrot,  elre  auXo^  eire  xiddpa^  ioLv  Sia- 
»jy  To3  ^floyyow*  ft^  8o5,  ir&j  yytoa^frsrai  to  auXoJju.cvoy 
^  ^<>  xidopi^oftcyoy ;  *xal  yap  iay  a<^Xoy  ^oiy^y  o'd'Kiny^ 
^^»    7iV  xopoio'xcuourcraj  ei^  iroXsfAoy;    ^oSrco^  xa}  6ft£ii;  dia 


•  rvrL 


*  rots  ^6yyois, 


6,  yyy    Ziy    '^  but  as   it   now 
^^J^dfl ;"  1.  e.  ^  if  the  tongues  are 
lere  and  no  interpreter." 
He  gives  these  four  gifts  or 
^^  tfcerancesy  as  exhausting  all  the 
^^aodes  of  teaching. 

(1)  &7oraAv)^cc, '*  unveiling  of 
le    unseen  world,"  as  in  ''  The 


•  °^y  receive  edifying.  'But  now,  brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you 
^I^^ftking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you,  except  I  shall 
*^^^k  to  you  either  by  revelation  or  by  knowledge  or  by  pro- 
^'^^^•ying  or  by  'teaching?  •  Even  things  without  life  giving 
*^^iid,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  \)f 
g  ^^^^d^  I^ow  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped  ? 
^  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  pre- 
himself  'for  the  battle^  So  likewbe  yf,  except  ye  utter 

The  fiute  or  pipe  (avXoc)  and 
harp  (iriOopa)  are  mentioned  as  the 
only  two  kinds  of  instrumental 
music  known  in  Greece. 

(fSoyyog  is  used  only  here  and 
in  Rom.  x.  18.  As  distinguished 
from  0wv^  it  expresses  musical 
sounds.  ipOoyyov  (not  rov  ^doy 
yov)  is  the  real  reading  of  B. 
Lachmann  adopted  rov  in  ignor- 
ance. 

yyoKrOfiffErai  to  avXovfievoy ; 
*'  How  shall  the  particular  note 
of  the  pipe  be  recognised  ?" 

8.  He  adds  another  instance 
of  a  different  kind. 

7ro\£/ioi',  not  "war"  (as  usual), 
but  (as  in  Rev.  xvi.  14)  "  battle." 

9.  He  now  applies  what  he 
has  said,  as  in  the  analogous 
passages  of  xii.  27 — 31,  and  xv. 
35—41. 

Zia  rfjg  yXwcciyc,  "  through  the 
tongue,"  i.  e.  as  compared  with 
the  various  instruments  he  has 
just  mentioned,  but  also  probably 
with  a  special  reference  to  the 
gift  of  "  speaking  with  a  tongue^* 
(see  p.  258). 


(2)  yvvfftCf  "  insight  into  Di- 
ine  truth,"  as  in  the  "  wisdom  " 

^:^f  ii.  6. 

(3)  frpo^ffTtia^  "  message  of 
^Exhortation  or  consolation,"  as  in 
"^-erse  3. 

(4)  lilaxny  "regular  teaching," 
Xike  the  continuous  teaching  of 
^>ar  Lord's  discourses  and  para- 
\>left ;  as  in  Acts  ii.  42. 

7.  He  illustrates  his  argument 
\yj  a  general  reference  to  sounds. 

o/ii^  TO,  a}fnr)(a.  This  drawn 
out  in  full  would  be,  kqI  ra  ayj/vxa^ 
KalfTtp  &\lnf\a  oyTUy  Ofuag,  ^'  life- 
less instruments,  though  lifeless, 
yei/*  &c.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  15: 
o/iMC  iiy&pvTrov  KeKvpwfAiyriy  ZiaOfi' 
nfy  ovittc  aOtreiy  and  for  a  like 
condensation  sec  Rom.  ii.  1 . 
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T^^  y'K(o(r(rrfS  iav  ju.^  cSenjjxov  Xoyov  Score,  Tribg  yvaMrfiijVf^^ 
TO  XaXoy/tevov ;  itrstrQs  yap  slg  aipa  XaXoSvrs^.     ^^rocaSf^^^ 
el  riyoij  yivrj   ^aivcoy  ^eWh  iv  xotrfuOf  xa)  oiStv^  a^vO^ 
^^idv  o3v  [JL7]  sloa>  rrjv  i6va[jnv  tt)^  ^ot^S*  siro[Ji/x,i  t£  "hJcCKwf^ ^ 
^pSoLpog^  xa)  b  XaXcov    ev   ifio)    ^dpSapog* 


15  '  ** 

*^  ourwg 


ixxyiTftriag  i^r^riire  Iva  Trepio'a'SfjriTe.     ^^Oio^  o  XaXa>y  yXiirtr^* 


•    fffTOf. 


Trsp^trtrsrjrire, 


^tow^ 


by  the  tongue  ''a  word'  easy  to  be  understood,  bow  shall  it  c 
known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  ai 
10  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  'sounds  in  the  worl 
Hand  ""^nothing  ^^  is  without  'sound:  therefore  if  I  kno 
not  the  meaning  of  the  'sound,  I  shall  be  unto  him  tha.- 
speaketh   a    barbarian,   and    he    that    speaketh    a    barbarian 

12  unto    me.      Even    so   t/e,   forasmuch    as   ye    are    zealous  (^ 
'spirits,  seek   that   ye   may   'abound    to   tho   edifying  of  th 

13  church.     Wherefore  'he  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  let  fim'pra; 


evatjfior^  "  intelligible.** 

10.  He  now  pushes  his  range 
of  comparisons  further,  so  as  to 
include  the  various  languages  of 
men. 

(pur fly  though  used  in  verse 
8  for  tlie  trumpet,  is  here  ex- 
tended to  human  language,  as 
in  tlie  LXX.  (Genesis,  xi.  1,  7 ; 
Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  49;  Isaiah, 
liv.  17),  and  often  in  classical 
•writers. 

It  Tv\oiy  a  common  expression 
to  ex])ress  doubt  about  numbers 
(see  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  19,  fivpiuy 
f/  LifTfivniun'  ft  Tv)(oi,  and  other 
examples  in  Wetstein).  Sec  also 
XV.  37. 

aipwvoi'y  "  without  a  distinct 
sound." 

11.  curaf^nj'y  "meaning,'' 
**  force." 

in'tpQdfwr,  a  "  foreigner"  (i,  e. 
one  "who  does  not  speak  the 
( I  reek  language).  "  Barbarus 
hie  ego  ^um,  (|uia  non  intelligor 
ulli,"  Ovid,  Trist.  V.  10. 

fy  tfLoi,  "  in  my  judgment." 


12.  He  now  applies  the  whoL 
argument  to  the  Corinthians. 

^i/Xdirai.     See  note  on  verse 
For   the    construction    com 
l^riXwrfiQ  Gcov,  Acts  xxiL  3. 

TTvevfiaTwy,  "  spirits,**  used  ft 
"  spiritual  gifts,*'  as  cura^ftc  f< 
"  workers  of  miracles,"  xii.  ^ 
(compare  also  xii.  10,  xiv.  32 
and  here,  as  in  verse  1,  us^- 
specially,  though  not  exclusive! 
for  the  "  tongues." 

vpoQ    Ttjy  oiKodofjLtjy    TiJQ  eti-X 
(Ttacy  "  to  the  building  up  of  tl 
Church,"  is  put  first  for  the  sa 
of  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it. 

ti'u  7re()i(T(T£vtjre.  See  note  on  1 

13.    TTpoffEv^ierOu)     lya     hipft 

revri,    "  pray   that   he    maj  i 
terj)ret."     This  implies  that  tL 
speaker  himself  had  not  neces* 
rily    an  understanding  of  vrh 
he  was  saying.     In  order  to  e^ 
plain  it  to  others,  he  had  to  prr*-- 
lor  a  separate  gift,  that  of  ''  i*""* 
terpretation."      Comp.    xii.  oC^ 
**  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  <-*  *J 
all    interpret?"    which    impli^^^ 


suFBBiosrrr  of  pbophestino. 


27$ 


9,  ro  TFVVjfijot,  [JLOU  TTpotrevj^eraij  o  hi  voZg  [Mti  axapTrog 

^  ri  o5v  itrrlv ;  irpotreu^ofjiai  rtS  wvaufMLTi^  wpotrsu^ 

\  xall  Tip  yof  *  >t/aXco  roS  ^vf  Jjutari,  y^aTidS  *  xa\  t£  vot. 

ray  «uXoy^^'*  Tvsujutariy  6  ava7r\rjpaiv  tov  totov  to3 


•  4«Ai»  M  jrcU  yot 


*  ttfkoy^ioyt  rf. 


may  interpret  For  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue^  my  spirit 
,  bat  my  understanding  is  unfruitful.  What  is  it 
I  will  pray  with  the  spirit^  and  I  will  pray  with  the 
nding  also :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit^  ^^  I  will 
th  the  understanding  also.    Else  'if  thou  bless^  with 


two  gifts  were  not  of 
united   in    the   same 

9  illustrates  the  useless- 
the  gift  to  others  by 
the  uselessness  of  it  in 
of  prayer.  The  repeti- 
he  word  "  pray  **  (wpo' 
i)  implies  that  in  verse 
11  as  14  it  is  used  for  the 
d  prayer  with  tongues," 
h  the  sense  were,  "  So 
it  is  it  for  this  gift  to  be 
3  practical  use,  that  the 
object,  to  which  the 
or  praying  with  tongues 
«  directed,  is  the  ac- 

of  the  gift  of  inter- 
u" 

ev/ia,  **  the  spirit,"  is 
the  moral  and  spiritual 
s  united  with  the  Spirit 
ty  or  the  Spirit  which  is 
»f  the  Spiritual  gifts. 

is  **  the  mind  or  intel- 
lement,"  as  in  Phil.  iv.  7, 
IT,  45.  The  effect  here 
1,  the  use  of  words  which 
e  feelings  without  con- 
my  distinct  notions  to 
^standing,  is  illustrated 
itate  of  the  disciples  of 
lee  pp.  263— 265).  Such 
16  impression  produced 
ineducatcd,  not  only,  as 

I. 


Estius  well  remarks,  by  public 
prayers,  of  which  the  general 
object  is  understood  though  the 
particular  sense  is  unknown,  but 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  which 
often  strike  the  heart  more  from 
the  general  spirit  they  breathe, 
than  from  any  special  meaning 
of  the  words  themselves. 
aicapirocy  "  without  result." 

15.  tI  ovi'  Itniv ;  "  what  then 
is  the  consequence  to  be  deduced 
from  all  this  ?  "  (Comp.  verse  26  ; 
Acts  xxi.  22;  Rom.  iii.  9,  vi.  15.) 

'jTpoffev^ofiai  is  the  reading  in 
B.  and  Latin  versions,  irpo' 
<r£vfai^ac  A.  D.  E.  F.  G.  "  If 
I  am  to  pray  with  my  spirit,  I 
will  pray  also  with  my  under- 
standing." From  this  he  passes 
to  another  manifestation  of  the 
tongues,  that  of  singing.  Comp. 
Eph.  V.  19 :  "  Speaking  to  your- 
selves in  psalms  and  hymns." 
James  v.  13 :  "Is  any  among 
you  sad  ?  let  him  pray.  Is  any 
merry?  let  him  sing  psalms," 
(See  p.  256.) 

16.  As  the  wrong  use  of  the 
gift  comes  again  before  him,  he 
passes  back  from  the  first  person 
to  the  second.  The  mention  of 
"  singing"  suggests  the  especial 
purpose  to  which  singing  was 
applied;  namely,  thanksgiving. 
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liiwrou  TTws  ipsi  to  ajx^y  btf)  tj\  tn]  6i}(apiairia ;  t^eiS^ 

the  spirit,  ^  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  h 
ehall  he  say^  ''the  Amen  at  thj  giving  of  thanks  ?  'since  w 

and  the  special  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  from  the 
thanksgiving  heing  offered  in  an 
unintelligible  form,  as  though 
the  sense  were  "  Sing  with  the 
understanding ;  for,  unless  you 
do,  the  thanksgiving  will  be  use- 
less." 

The  "  thanksgiving"  or  "bless- 
ing" of  which  he  speaks,  seems 
to  be  that  which  accompanied  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  whence  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  the  "Eucharist" 
In  this  connexion  the  words  ev- 
Xoyeiy  and  EV'^^apicrreiv  were  used 
convcrtibly,  as  appears  in  all  the 
accounts  of  the  institution  (see 
on  xi.  24).  In  answer  to  this 
thanksgiving  the  congregation 
uttered  their  "Amen."  "After 
the  prayers,"  says  Justin  (Apol. 
c.  65,  67),  "  bread  is  offered, 
and  wine  and  water,  and  the 
president  offers  up  according  to 

his  power  prayers  and 

thanksgivings  at  once, 

and  the  people  shout 
the  Amen  (ro  a/x?}*'  as  here).  The 
president  offers  praise  and  glory 
to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the 
name  of  His  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  at  length  re- 
turns thanks  to  God  for  Jiaving 
vouchsafed  us  to  partake  of  these 
things.  When  he  has  finished 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
all  the  people  present  shout, 
saying  '  Amen,*  which  is  the 
Hebrew  for  *  So  be  it.'" 

Tlie  "  Amen  "  thus  used  Avas 
borrowed  from  the  worship  of 
the  synagogue,  and  hence  i>ro- 
bably  the  article  is  prefixed  as 
to  a  well  known  form.  It  Avas 
there  regarded  as  the  necessary 
ratification    of    the    prayer    or 


t 


%J 


**  The 
Amen." 


blessing.  "  He  who  says  ^t..._^jgQ 
is  greater  than  he  that  bless^^^ » 
(Berashoth,  viii.  8).  "  Whoe  ver 
says  Amen,  to  him  the  gate^  of 
paradise  are  open,"  according  i>o 
Isaiah  xxvi.  2,  whence  tbe*^ 
read  "  Open  ye  the  gates,  ib^^ 
the  righteous  nation  which  \eej^^^^i> 
eth  the  Amen,  may  enter  in 
(Wetstein  adloc.).  An  "Amen 
if  not  well  considered,  was  call 
an  "Orphan  Amen"  (Lightfoo 
ad  loc.).  "  Whoever  says  ai 
Orphan  Amen,  his  children  shal^ 
be  orphans;  whoever  answers ^ 
Amen  hastily  or  shortly,  his  days 
shall  be  shortened ;  whoever  an- 
swers Amen  distinctly  and  at 
length,  his  days  shall  be  length- 
ened." (Berashoth,  47, 1 ;  Schott- 
gen  ad  loc,)  Compare  the  use 
of  the  word  as  uttered  by  the  vast 
assembly  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca, 
to  express  their  assent  to  the 
great  sermon  at  the  Kaaba 
(Burton's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  p. 
314). 

So    in    the    early    Christian 
liturgies,  it  was  regarded  as 
marked  point  in  the  service;  an 
with  this   agrees   the  great  so^— 
lemnity  with  Avhich  Justin  speak^=. 
of  it,  as  though  it  were  on  a  leve    ^ 
with    the    thanksgiving  :    "  th 
president  having  given  thanks 
and    the   whole   people    havin 
shouted  their  approbation."  Anc 
in  later  times,   the  Amen  was 
only  repeated  once  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  always  after  tb 
great  thanksgiving,  and  with 
shout  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

6    araTrXrjputy     Toy     toitov    to 


% 
J 


'J 


lhiu)Tov.  "  He  who,  in  consc 
quence  of  his  not  understandin 
the  tongues,  is   to  the  speak 
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otix  o78ev  •  ^^  o"w  jttiv  yap  xaXco^  iu^apitrTBTg^  aXX*  o 
ocix  oixoSoftsTrai.  ^^  etj^api(rT£  r&  S^sof,*  irdvrwv 
iaXXov  *yX<wo-<r7)  XaXco'  ^^aXXa  sv  £xxXij(r/a  ^iXco 
,iyovs^T(S  votfjiou  XaX^o'ai,  ?va  xai  aXXoti^  xaTijp^iJo-oi, 
►u^  Xoyow^  sv  yXcoo-<nf). 
.SfX^oi,  [juij   iraiSia    ylvitrQs    roSg   ^psirtvj   aXXa   tj} 


iddfiov. 


^  7AMr0'ai5  \a^£r. 


*  8<^  rov  vo^f  ftov. 


lyest  he  knoweth  not';  for  thou  'indeed  givest  thanks 
It  the  other  is  not  edified.  I  thank  ®^  God,  I  speak  with 
ue'  more  than  ye  all ;  yet  in  the  church  I '  would  rather 
ive  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I  might  teach 
ilso,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue. 
lien,  'become  not  little  children  in  your  minds',  howbeit  in 


ignes  what  an  unlearned 
18   with    regard    to    a 

*  This  also  must  be  the 
r  MwTfi^  in  ver.  23,  24. 
ising  was  not  valid,  unless 
as  it  were,  ratified  by 
men  **  of  the  whole  con- 
n.  In  the  only  two  other 

passages  where  lliurriQ 
occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
it  has  reference,  as  here, 
;h :  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  t^cairiyc 
Acts  iv.  13,  aypafi' 
i  rat  IdiHraiy  in  reference 
9fa. 

rord  ihwrrjQ  was  adopted 
labbis  merely  spelling  it 
»w  letters  (see  Lightfoot 

rXripHv  roy  ronoy^  *'  He 
the  condition  or  situa* 
Iso  a  Hebraism  naturally 
ipeaking  of  the  forms  of 
mostly  borrowed  from 
igogue.  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
p.  2001.  For  this  sense 
see  Ecclus.  xii.  12. 
Xwc.  "  You  do  well  to 
iks ;  it  is  meet  and  right 

*  (Comp.  "  Ye  call  me 
d  Master,  and  ye  say 
iXi^C   Xcycre,  John   xiii. 


18.  He  returns  to  his  own 
case. 

€h\api(nti  Tf  ^tf  may  either 
be:  (1)  '<I  thank  God  that  I 
speak**  &c.  or,  (2)  "I  thank 
God  in  the  Spirit,  and  I  speak  " 
&c.  so  as  to  take  ihyapitnit  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  verse  17. 
But  the  first  mode  is  probably 
right,  as  best  agreeing  with  the 
following  sentence,  and  the 
change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  greater  than  occurs 
elsewhere  ^see  note  on  xi.  23);  or, 
(3)  according  to  A.  ivy^apiaTta  r^ 
^£toJ  irdyriMty  vfiuiy  fiaWoy  yXufffarjy 
'^  I  thank  God,  more  than  you 
all,  with  a  tongue." 

For  the  Apostle's  power*  of 
speaking  with  tongues,  compare 
the  description  of  his  visions  and 
revelations  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  2. 

19.  AXXa  cV  eATArXiya/^  "  but, 
whatever  I  may  do  in  private, 
in  an  assembly  I  had  rather,"  &c. 

&XXovc  narri^iiawy  "  Instruct 
thoroughly." 

20.  He  concludes  with  an  ap- 
peal to  their  common  sense  like 
that  in  xi.  14,  '^I  speak  as  to 
wise  men  "  (^pov/uocc). 

ra7c  ^€<riy.  The  word  only 
occurs  here  in  the  N.  Test. 


T  2 


%9€  IIBSZ  EnSTLBt  CHAP.  ST.  31— 73. 

luutl^  i^ui{irri|  Tai$  ^\  ^pttriv  teXeioi  yivur^t. 
fiffiiy  yty^irmt,  Sri  sv  ErepyXwciroj^  Kai  ek  ;^£iX!(ri 
xiPl^cB  nS  XauS  tou'tu),  xocl  ou'^  ourw;  fio'aicouVoi 


11  crown, 
of  i^dldishnesa  and 
"  We 


qudioe  be  ye  'b«be»,  but  in  'your  minds'  become  'per 

tl  In  the  law  it  is  written,  ■'that  "  with  men  of  other  toi 

'with  lips  oF  othen'  n-ill  I  speak  unto  this  people,  ai 

upon  line,  line  upon  Ui 
little,  and  there  b  little 
Bt&minering  lips  anc 
tongue  will  ho  epea 
people.  To  whom  he 
is  the  Test  wherewit 
cause  the  weary  to 
this  is  the  refreshing 
would  not  hear."  Tl 
sense  seema  to  be  tht 
mocked  the  prophet  fo 
them  as  if  ho  was  teac 
dren,  he  ansrcerB  that 
teach  them  indeed  w 
that  they  could  not  u 
through  tlie  invasion  i 
Syrian  foreigners.  Tl 
must  have  read  and  c 
passage  ae  describing  t 
speaking  to  the  Israelii 
the  lips  and  language  <i 
people  would  be  in 
and  not  in  mercy,  ■ 
have  no  effect  Hard! 
in  this  quotation  coin' 
the  LXX. :  hit  ^uX 
Xiuv,  Sea  yXiiatrat  i 
XaXqirouiri  ry  Xaf  rovri 
ai/Tois,  Touro  ro  (ifQirai 


■  introduced  to 


speak  wiadom  aatotig  the  full 
grown"  (■>•  rcXt^):  iii.  1,  "  I 
oonld  not  qteak  to  you  as  spi- 
ritual, bat  as  i^ilkntB  "  (rqirioic) : 
ziiL  10^  II,  "  Whra  that  which 
la  ftall  grown  (rirOuiot)  is  come, 
theoi  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  d«ie  away.  When  I  was  an 
in&nt  (y^ict),  I  spake  and 
thoaght  as  BO  in&tnt ;  but  when 
I  beoune  a  man  (iylip),  I  put 
ftWay   isfiUltine    tiUUgs    (ra    roa 

strengthen  milia. 
will,  not  childlike  only,  but  in- 
fantine   in    wickedness."      The 
verb  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament. 

21.  He  follows  up  this  appeal 
to  their  own  judgment  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Old  Testament,    iy  t^ 

vufi^  yiyparTHt.      "  It  18   written 

in  the  Law."  Here,  as  in  John 
X.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  25,  "the 
Law  "  is  used  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment generally,  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  confined  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  whole  passage  is 
from  Isaiah,  xxviii.  9 — 12; 
"  Whom  shall  he  teach  know- 
ledge ?  and  whom  shall  be  make 
to  understand  doctrine  ?  them 
that  are  weaned  from  the  milk, 
and  drawn  from  the  breasts. 
For  precept  must  be  upon  pre- 
cept, precept  upon  precept ;  line 


out  ^BiXijaai-  iiKoitir. 

CTipoyXuiraois  is  p 
this  passage  in  the  M 
ment.  It  is  used,  hov 
150),  by  Aquilain  his  t 
of  this  very  passagi 
xxviii.  11.  and  of  P 
("  strange  language" 
illustrates  the  meaning 
tongues"  {iripaie  yX* 
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'^io-rfftiotMTiy  aXXa  roig  dmcroig,  rj  Se  Tpo^riTiia  ou  To7g 
^f'Tltrroig  aXXa  rolg  Tna-Tiuoutriv,  ^^  iav  o5v  fiXdj)*  ij 
^^KTiT^trla  oXij  g^rl  to  auro  xa)  irdvreg  **XaXaJo-iv  yXcoo-o-ai^, 


*  ffvi4\0fff  and  so  Lachm.  Ed.  L 


^  7Ai^<rati  XoXflMTiy. 


ihi 


of 
so 


IS  ^J7  that  will  they  not  hear  mei  saith  the  Lord.'*  Wherefore 
''^iie  tongues  are  for  a  sign  not  to  'the  believers'  but  to  ''the 
nn  iz^elievers^  but  prophesying  not  for  'the  unbelievers'  but  for 

tstlm^  believers'.     If  therefore  the  whole  church  be  come     ®^ 
one  place  and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in 

those  who  are  converted,  and  is 
thus  a  sign  of  mercy." 

23,  24.  He  confirms  this  by 
the  actual  fact,  and  presents 
the  two  opposite  pictures  of 
what  would  be  the  effect  on 
persons  who  had  not  either  of 
the  gifts  in  question,  according 
as  the  whole  congregation  had 
one  or  the  other.  If  the  congre- 
gation spoke  with  tongues,  the 
effect  would  be  mere  astonish- 
ment, and  an  impression  that 
they  were  all  seized  with  fren- 
zy; but  if  they  prophesied,  the 
effect  would  be  conviction  that 
there  was  really  a  Divine  pre- 
sence among  them,  enabling  them 
to  discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

In  each  case,  to  make  his  ar- 
gument stronger,  he  imagines 
the  whole  society  present,  and 
every  member  of  it  exercising 
his  gift.  If  they  all  spoke  with 
tongues,  the  confusion  would  be 
increased,  because  this  would 
imply  that  there  were  none  to 
interpret.  If  they  all  prophe- 
sied, this  would  increase  the 
wonder  and  the  effect,  because 
the  man  would  feel  that,  not  one 
eye  only,  but  a  thousand  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  inmost  soul. 
Hence  the  repetition  of  "all" 
four  times  over,  and  the  expres- 
sions "  the  whole  Church  '*  and 
"  the  same  place." 


to 
of 


iak 
hizx) 


Tttbi 


and  « 
dra^j 
gift 
"If 
are  , 
hot  ^ 
bat 
be   c 
not 

But 
God' 


iL  4.     The  word  is  used 
foreign  languages  "  in  Polyb. 
.  9,  §  5  ( Wetstein). 
must  be  observed  that,  al- 
h  the  general  sense  is  thus 
by  the  Apostle's  quo- 
,  yet  the  words  of  the  last 
on  which  he  lays  so  much 
as  proving  the  nruitlessness 
treign  tongues,  "  and  not  even 
'^aU  they  near^  in  the  origi- 
passage  relate,   not  to  the 
^ign  language,  but  to  the  in- 
going words  which  the  Apo- 
has  left  out,  and  which  seem 
fer  to  the  obscure  language 
e  prophet's  former  teaching. 
e  passage  may  have  been 
to  his  memory  by  its 
on  of  children  and  of  child- 
^mching,  of  which  he  had 
just  spoken  in  verse  20. 
From    this  quotation,   or 
from   the   special  words 
it    contains    ("  tongues," 
they  shall  not  hear "),  he 
a  conclusion  against  the 
'M  speaking  with   tongues, 
^is  be   so,   'the   tongues' 
sign   of  God's  presence, 
those  who  are  converted, 
those    who    refuse    to 
nverted,  that    is,   a    sign 
^  mercy,  but  of  judgment, 
prophesying   is   a  sign   of 
presence,  not  to  those  who 
to  be  converted,  but  to 


T  3 
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fio'fXdaio'iy  i\  ihwrai  ^  airio'rof,  oix  ipownv  on  fiahitr^  ^ 
^iav  hi   TravTig  x^$T;T«uaio"iv,   iltrixdji^Zi  rig  airio"TOf 
IhwTTigf    eXfiyvf rai    6to  iravraiy,  dvaxpiy§Tai  utto  vdvr^m^^ 
**  •  ra  xpwjTTa    rr^g    xap^iag   a'JroD    ^avtpa    ylveraif    ^€ad 


V 


•  add  Kcd  o8rw. 


those  that  are   unlearned  or  unbelievers,   will  they  not  »^ 
24 that  ye  are  mad?      But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  comei^ 

'an  unbeliever^  or  one  unlearned,   he  is  convinced  'by  all,  l>  ^ 
25  is  judged   'by  all,     ®^     the  secrets  of    his  heart    'becon^ 


idndrrjg  is  a  ^'person  without 
the  gift  of  tongues,  or  of  pro- 
phecy ;"  "  a  layman,"  in  the 
sense  of  one  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  See  note  on  verse 
16. 

fiirtoToc,  a  "  heathen,"  as  in 
vi.  6,  vii.  12 — 15  ;  not  in  the 
stronger  sense  in  which  he  has 
just  used  the  word  in  verse  22y 
of  *'  a  heathen  who  refuses  to 
be  converted." 

The  two  words  together  in- 
clude all  who  could  possibly  be 
affected,  "  Christians,  without 
the  gifts,"  and  "  heathens." 

For  the  impression  of  madness 
produced  on  those  who  saw  the 
gift  of  tongues,  compare  Acts 
ii.  13  :  "  These  men  are  full  of 
new  wine." 

This  would  be  the  passage 
where,  if  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
been  given  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  foreign  nations  by 
speaking  foreign  Languages,  the 
Apostle  would  have  pointed  it 
out;  the  more  so,  as  both  "unbe- 
lievers "  and  "  foreign  tongues " 
are  alluded  to  in  verses  22,  23, 
and  24.  See  Introduction  to 
this  Chapter,  pp.  258,  259. 

24.  The  description  which  fol- 
lows describes  the  intended  effect 
of  all  Christian  preaching.  Al- 
though both  the  "  unlearned  " 
and  the  "  unbeliever  "  are  men- 


tioned, it  is  evident  thai  tli 
latter  is  chiefly  in  the  Apostle' 
mind,  and  hence  avtaroc  is  i 
this  second  clause  put  before  (Ci-^ 

cJriyc* 

€Kiy\£Tai  vir'6  TrdvTbiy,  "  He  13 
rendered  conscious  of  his  sins  by 
all."  **  One  after  another  of  the 
prophets  shall  take  up  the  strain, 
and  each  shall  disclose  to  him 
some  fault  which  he  knew  not 
before:"  For  this  sense  of  cXiy- 
X<i>  see  John  xvi.  8. 

iiyaKpivirai  lico  xavrw,  "  He 
is  examined  and  judged  by  all." 
^'  One  after  another  shaU  ask 
questions  which  shall  reveal  to 
him  his  inmost  self,  and  sit  as 
judge  on  his  inmost  thoughts." 
For  uvaKfiivu)  see  its  constant  use 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  14,  15,  iv.  3, 
4,  ix.  3,  X.  25,  27. 

25.  TO.  KpvTrru  TiJQ  KaphiaQ  avTOv 
(parepa  yirtrai,  "  The  secrets  of 
his  heart  become  manifest."  Com- 
pare the  description  of  "  the  word 
of  God,"  which  probably  includes 
prophesying  or  preaching,  in 
lleb.  iv.  12,  13:  "Piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  Neither  is  there  any  crea- 
ture that  is  not  manifest  in  His 
sight." 

Kai  ovTWQ  TTEtTuy  £vi  irpuffbtmoy 
7rpotTt:vyi](Tei    roJ    ^ny,   "  And  as  a 


^ 
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»trra»f  W9Ctov  iwi  irpoa-coirov  Trpocxuin^trti  raS  d-€CD,  obrayysTi' 

'^^Anifest,  and  so  falling  down  on  his  face  he  will  worship  God, 
*»id   ireport  that  *N)f  a  truth  God  is  in  you'. 

^^^B^queiice  he  will  fall  prostrate  cv  v/iTv  itrrly.    "  Carrying  away 

^^^^  God."   Compare  the  effect  the  tidings  that  the  God,  whom 

^i^^^^^mueFs  prophesying  on  Saul,  he  has  thus  worshipped,  is  truly 

lay  down  all  that  day  and  among  you."     "  Deum  vere  esse 

r  1  Sam.  xix.  24.  in  vohis  et  verum  Deum  esse  qui 

lyyiXkuy  &n  oyrutQ   6  ^eoc  est  in  vohis."     (Bengel.) 


Paraphrase  op  Chap.  XIV.  1—25. 

JLave  be  your  great  aim  ;  but  admire  and  cherish  at  the  same 

the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  chiefly  the  gift  of  prophesying.     The 

of  tongues  only  informs  a  maris  self;  the  gift  of  prophecy 

hrms  others.    TTie  gift  of  tongues  must  be  inferior  to  prophecy, 

it  is  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  interpretation,  or  with 

usual  gifts  of  teaching.  As  musical  instruments  are  useless, 

iiless  their  notes  are  distinguishable ;  as  the  different  sounds 

the  human  voice  are  useless,  unless  they  are  understood  by 

>se  who  hear  them  ;  so  these  gifts  are  useless,  unless  they  are 

^jidered  intelligible.     He,  therefore,  who  has  the  gift  of  speak- 

with  a  tongue,  should  pray  that  he  may  have  the  gift  of 

ierpretcLtion.      TJtis  should  be  the  very  object  of  his  prayer 

he  prays  with  a  tongue;  else  such  a  prayei*,  though 

levating  to  Jus  feelings,  is  useless  to  his  understanding.     Both 

n  prayer  and  praise  the  feelings  and  the  understanding  should 

together*     If  the  Eucharistic  thanksgiving  be  uttered  in  a 

^ongucy  he  who  does  not  understand  the  tongue,  and  who  is  thus 

tn  the  condition  of  an  ignorant  man,  cannot  give  his  ratification 

of  the  thanksgiving  in  the  solemn  ^^Amen  "  of  the  congregation  ; 

the  thanksgiving  may  be  good,  but  it  is  of  no  use.      Thankful 
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as  I  dm  for  my  possession  of  this  gift  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  I  yet  had  rather  speak  five  words  to  instruct  other^^^ 
than  any  number  of  words  in  a  tongue*     My  dear  brother^  ^ 
consider  the  matter  by  your  own  common  sense  ;  be  chUdrtn^  &^ 
infants  y  if  you  will,  in  wickedness  ;  but  in  mind  be  not  ckUdrer^  * 
but  full-grown  men.     You  remember  the  passage  in  the  OT^^ 
Testament  which  speaks  of  **  other  tongues^  and  of  '*  the  ytaif^^ 
not  hearing.^^    So  it  is  stilL     T/te  "  tongues  "  are  a  sign,  not  T- 
those  who  will  believe,  but  to  those  who  will  not  believe;  wherecr  - 
prophecy  is  a  sign  to  those  who  will  believe.     Conceive  tk 
whole  congregation  collected,  and  every  member  speaking  wit 
tongues  ;  the  impression  on  a  heathen,  or  on  a  man  without  th^ — ^ 
gift,  will  be  that  you  are  mad.     But  conceive  the  same  congrt 
gation,  with  every  member  prophesying,  and  the  effect  will 
that  a  stranger  will  feel  that  by  every  member  of  that  congregt 
tion  he  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  his  thoughts  judged,  and  hi 
heart  laid  open;  and  he  will  acknowledge  by  act  and  word  th. 
presence  of  God  amongst  you. 


The  Office  of  the  Understanding  in  Christian  Worship. 

TuE  importance  of  the  general  principle  established  by  th 
Apostle  in  this  Section,  as  declaring  the  superiority  of  a  religioi 
of  moral  action,  to  a  religion  of  mere  reverence  or  contempla 
tion,  has  already  been  noticed.  This  principle  is  here  apphe 
to  Christian  worship. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  envelop  the  worship 

God  in  mystery  and  darkness.     To  a  certain  exten 
WorsMp^^      tliis  is  inevitable  and  desirable.       The  communio 

with  the  Infinite  and  Invisible  can  never  be  reduce 
to  the  same  precise  laws  as  those  which  regulate  our  ordin 
acts.     The  awful  reverence  which,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
presented  Him  as  dwelling  in  darkness  unapproachable,  and  th 
seraphs  as  veiling  their  faces  before  Him,  can  never  be  safely 
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rded.     The  feelings  with  which  the  most  refined  and 

ed  spirits  of  hamanity  adore   the   Maker  of  all  things^ 

**riend  of  their  own  individual  souls^  can  never  be  reduced 

LC  level  of  the  common  worldly  worshippers  of  every-day 

So  much  will  probably  be  granted  by  all,  and  a  deep 

will  be  recognised  in  the  ancient  ceremonial  forms  by 

I9  in  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  rituals  of  ancient  times,  and 

Christian  rituals  of  modem  times,  this  feeling  was  en- 

iged.     But  the  utter  lifelessness  into  which  these  forms 

degenerated,  when  the  understanding  has  been  shut  out 

any  participation  in  them,  shows  that  this  tendency  may 

irried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  destroy  the  very  feeling 

I  it  was  meant  to  foisten 

b  in  this  Chapter  that  the  counter-principle  is  most  em- 
sally  stated.     The  precept,  "  Be  not  children   in  under- 
ing;  howbeit,  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in 
rstanding  be  men,"  is  to  be  found  in  substance    Importance 
iny  parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.     But  in     nndentaud. 
Rssage  it  is  directly  applied  to  that  very  province    j?^  .*" . 
ligious  worship  in  which  the  intellect  is  often    worship. 
6ed  to  have  no  part  or  place. 

'O  practical  directions  the  Apostle  gives,  by  which  the  un- 
inding  was  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  position 
3  worship  of  God;    each  called  forth  by  the     i.  The  mode 
AT  circimistances  of  the  case,  and  obvious  in     of  J^o*?hip 

'  to  be  iDtel- 

but  at  times  overlooked  or  neglected.  The  ligibie. 
9,  that  the  worship  shall  be  conducted  in  a  form 
gible  to  the  people.  To  pray  or  praise  in  the  spirit,  but 
at  the  concurrence  of  the  understanding ;  to  utter  thanks- 
;8,  to  which  the  congregation  cannot  give  a  conscious 
;;  to  utter  sounds,  however  edifying  to  the  individual, 
lit  interpreting  them  to  the  congregation ;  is,  in  the 
le*s  view,  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  of 
tian  worship.  It  was  thus  not  without  reason  that  this 
er  became  the  stronghold  of  those  attacks  which  were 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  practice  of  conducting  the 
e  in  a  dead  language.  But  neither  the  prohibition  of 
Eligible  sounds,  nor  of  an  unintelligible  language,  is  so 
tant  as  the  maintenance  of  the  positive  principle,  that 
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worship  must  carry  along  with  it,  so  far  as  possible,  the  who! 
nature  of  man.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  used  may  hai 
ceased  to  be  habitually  spoken,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  nnde 
stood ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  words  used  may  belong 
a  living  language,  and  yet  that  the  service  shall  be  such  aa  t 
congregation  cannot  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  extempo 
prayers,  or  dumb  show,  as  in  modern  sects, — ancient  praye 
Latin  prayers,  music,  art,  an  elaborate  ritual,  as  amongst  oli 
Churches,  —  may  each  fall  under  the  Apostle's  censure,  so  I 
as  they  deprive  the  worshipper  of  a  free  access  to  the  act\ 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  acts  in  which  he  is  engaged.  ( 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  each  in  their  turn  promote  1 
Apostle's  object,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  bring  that  sense  a 
meaning  home  to  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  undi 
standing,  the  reason,  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper,  educai 
or  uneducated,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  as  the  case  may  be.  . 
'*  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none 
them  is  without  signification,''  so  also,  ^' there  are  so  ma 
kinds  of  worship  In  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  withe 
signification,"  to  Greek  or  Roman,  German  or  Englishmi 
barbarian  or  Scythian.  To  discover  the  true  "  voice  "  in  whi 
to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worshipper,  the  true  **  inti 
pretation"  by  which  the  gift  of  prayer  and  praise,  always  m( 
or  less  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  can  be  render 
intelligible,  should  be  the  one  great  object  of  every  form 
worship.  In  proportion  as  this  is  not  sought,  or  as  darkni 
and  mystery  are  directly  encouraged,  in  that  proportion  8up< 
stition  and  profaneness  will  creep  in,  because  the  *^  understan 
ing "  will  remain  "  unfruitful,"  and  the  different  parts  of  t 
conjrre2:ation  will  be  *'  as  barbarians  to  each  other." 

Secondly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  is  to  be  noticed  t 

great  stress  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  practical  i 
2.  instruc-  struction  as  a  part  of  worship.  He  had  rather  spe 
of  worsiiip.      "  five  words  with  his  understanding  that  he  niig 

teach  others,"  than  "  ten  thousand  words  in  j 
unknown  tongue."  That  "  the  Church  may  receive  edifying 
and  that  his  hearers  "  may  prophesy  to  edification,  to  exhort 
tion  and  comfort,"  is  his  chief  desire.  The  object  of  prophesyii 
is  specially  described  as  "convincing,"  "judging,"  and  "makii 
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<Btm/eflt  the  secrets  of  the  heart,''  and  its  effects  are  produced 
i^nctly  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  hearer.     The  de- 
-  Atnption  indeed  resembles  strongly  the  results  of  the  teaching 
Q^Sooz-ates,  whose  life,  as  it  represents  the  most  stimulating 
power"    ever  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  understanding,  so 
ito  in    many  respects  forcibly  illustrates  the  first  spread  of  the 
GospeX-    "  To  him  the  precept  *  know  thyself,'  was  the  holiest 
of  all    *i:exts.  .  •  •  •  To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute  par- 
ticala:r*     errors  appeared  to  him  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay 
wrBp{>^d  up  in  its  habitual  mist  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such 
mist  ixx  list  be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could  enter.  .    .   • 
The  K^^wly  created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike  unex- 
pected ^  painful,  and  humiliating  —  a  season  of  doubt  and  dis- 
comfo^-f,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning 
tfter  "taruth  never  before  experienced."  * 

Tb^iQe  emphatic  declarations  are  a  sanction,  not  merely  of  the 
bDpor>-t:9Qce  of  what  is  strictly  called  preaching,  and  of  the 
cbjec't;^  which  all  preaching  should  have  in  view,  but  of  educa- 
tion ituaelf  as  a  part  of  Christian  worship.     What  was  supplied 
in  th^  Apostolical  age  by  the  special  gift  of  prophesying,  must 
BOW  V>e  supplied  by  all  the  natural  gifts  which  enable  a  man  to 
be  a   ^ise  teacher  and  counsellor  of  those  around  him.     The 
P^ciple  has  been  recognised  in  the  worship  of  most  Churches, 
from  very  early  times.     The  "  sermon,"  and  the  "  catechism " 
(of  which  the  name  is  derived  from  the  word  used  by  the  Apo- 
""0  in  tiii3  yery  Chapter,  iva  koX  aXKovs  Kan]xn<ro>^)y  occupying 
"  4ey  do  a  prominent  place  in  the  services  of  almost  all  the 
*^cstern  Churches  of  Christendom,  vindicate  by  long  precedent 
^  important  element.     It  is  true  that  these  institutions  have 
J^ften   taken  a  colour  from  the  ritual  in  which  they  have  been 
"'^^TX)rated,  rather  than  given  that  ritual  a  colour  of  their  own. 
•Lhey  themselves  have  often  become  forms,  instead  of  making 
^  rest  of  the  service  less  formal ;  have  been  concerned  with 
^^tr^ct  propositions,  rather  than  with  practical  improvement ; 
^^«  tended  to  make  the  taught  dependent  on  the  teacher,  in- 
'^^ild  of  "  building  him  up  "  to  think  and  act  for  himself.    In  pro- 
V^^on  as  this  has  been  the  case,  the  Apostle's  comparison  of  the 

»  Grotc,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  VIIL  pp.  603, 608.  «  xiv.  19. 


i 


other  hand,  if  these  parts  of  the  Christian  eerrice  are  ( 
with  the  power  and  the  insight  which  the  Apostle  de 
their  true  characteristic,  the  conscience  of  the  hearer  n 
to  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  the  Apostle  assurea  ns 
is  there  in  a  "Real  Presence" — these  are  bis  v< 
(Svras  iart) — which  maj  indeed  exist  in  other  pc 
Christian  worship,  but  which  is  no  where  else  so 
asserted  as  in  this. 


ncBSsrrr  of  okdeb. 
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TitTf  xaroi  Svo  ^  ro  xXeiorov  rps7|^i  xai  ava 


^  7AMr<rar  fx«(|  &voir((\v^iy  fxci. 


*  7cr^0M. 


,  brethren?  when  ye  come  together,  'each 
psalm,  hath  a  ^teaching,  *%ath  a  revelation, 
ith  an  interpretation:  let  all  things  be  done 
If  any  'one  epeak  in  a  tongue,  let  it  be  by 
Qoet  three,  and   by   course,   and  let  one   in- 


I  of  the  two 
consisting  of 
^es,  the  other 
Its  to  the  Apo- 
dasion  to  the 
on  the  gifts; 
ity  of  preserv- 

What,  then,  is 
t  of  all  this  ?  *" 
;.  "The  fact 
you  meet  for 
you  has  some 
les  to  exercise, 
raise  (i/zaX/ior), 
another  has  a 
,  (see  note  on 
,  revelation  of 

another  has  a 

;  another  has 

of  tongues  " 

tate  of  things 
orrected.  The 
^hich  he  gives 
»5o/ii)i'  yivitrOtM), 
ts  be  arranged 
p  and  perfect- 
e."     Compare 

.fies  this,  first, 


in  the  case  of  the  tongues  (27, 
28);  next,  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets  (29—36). 

etre  should  have  been  followed 
by  £«T€,  in  verse  29;  but  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  is 
lost  in  passing  from  one  thought 
to  the  other.  The  direction  for 
the  speakers  with  tongues  is, 
that  thej  shall  not  speak  in 
groups  of  more  than  two,  or  at 
the  most  three ;  and  that  of 
these,  onlj  one  shall  speak  at  a 
time.  This  implies  that  there 
had  been  a  danger  lest  the  whole 
assembly  should  be  engrossed  by 
them,  as  in  verse  23,  and  also 
lest  all  should  speak  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  one  interpreter, 
to  prevent  the  difficulty  noticed 
in  verses  13 — 17,  of  the  assem- 
bly not  understanding  what  was 
said.  If  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent with  the  gift  of  interpre- 
tation, then  the  speaker  with 
tongues  was  to  repress  his  ut- 
terance, and  content  himself 
with  inward  communion  with 
God.  iy  tKi:\rjtri<f  may,  however, 
indicate  that  he  might  speak  in 
private,  though  not  in  public. 
The  nominative  case  to  triyarut 
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FIRST  epistle:   chap.  XIV.  28- S6. 


(nydTw  iv  fxxXr^o'/a,  eatinS  ii  T^aTielrco  xai  rcS  % 
29^po^9]rai  i\  SJo  7}  rpiig  XaXs/rcoa-ay,  xai  oi  aXXoi  2 
xpiviraxrav  *  ^  eav  S^  aXXa>  airoxaXv^d^  xadij/xivco, 
TTpwrog  triydrco.  *^8tivaa"flf  yap  xaS*  cva  ircLvTeg  irpo< 
Ts6stVf  7va  TrdvTis  [i/xvQdvwtriv  xa\  Trdvrsg  9rapaxaXcoyr< 
^xal  TrveufJiara  Trpo^r^raiv  Trpo^i/froug  yTordfrfrsrai*     * 

28  terpret :  but  if  there  be  '  not  an'  interpreter,  let  him  keep  rile 
in  the  church,  and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  G 
89  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  'oUi 
30 judge:  if  any  thing  be  revealed  to  another  'sitting  by, 
31  the  first  'be  silent  For  *one  by  one  ye  'can  all  propho 
32 that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted:  and 
33 spirits  of   the    prophets    are    subject  to    the  prophets: 

Kadrifiiv^y  ^'sitting  and  n 
speaking.**  This  implies  th 
the  prophets  stood  whilst  tlu 
spoke. 

31 — 33.  He  justifies  this  coo 
mand  by  showing  that  there  wi 
time  and  room  for  all  to  exercu 
their  gifl. 

Evyatrdc,  "  you  have  it  in  you 
power." 

The  stress  here,  as  in  tcr 
24,  is  on  nayres,  "all."  "Yo 
can  all  prophecy,  and  then  ever 
member  of  the  assembly  in  tor 
will  receive  his  own  proper  it 
struction  and  exhortation." 

32.  «  And  this  is  not  difficult 
the  spirits  of  the  several  pre 
phets  are  subject  to  the  propbel 
in  whom  they  reside."  For  tb 
same  personification,  so  to  speak 
of  the  spiritual  gifts,  see  vers 
12,  ^rjXojra)  iryevfiaTuty  ;  xii.  1^ 
^iaf:piffeig  iryivfiarufy.  The  40 
sence  of  the  Jirtiole  impHcs  tha 
this  control  of  the  prophetic  im 
pulses  by  the  wills  of  the  pro 
phets  was  an  essential  part  o 
the  prophetic  character;  **Pro 
phets*  spirits  are  subject  to  ^^ 
phets."    This  distinguishes  tbc& 


is  (not  6  cpfCf^Kcvr^Cf  but)  6  XaXtSv 
yXuKray,  Compare  for  this  con- 
struction Luke  XV.  16,  possibly 
Acts  vi.  6. 

ay  a  fiipog,  "  in  turn."  This 
may  either  be,  that  in  each  group 
each  shall  speak  in  turn,  or  that 
each  group  shall  speak  in  turn. 

29.  He  next  directs  the  con- 
duct of  the  prophets.  They 
may  come,  apparently,  in  any 
numbers  ;  but  only  two  or  three 
are  to  speak,  and  the  rest  are  to 
interpret,  or  discern  the  meaning 
and  value  of  their  prophecies. 
7rpo<priT(iiy  "  prophets,"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  sentence,  im- 
plying that  those  who  had  the 
gift  of  discernment  {^laKpiaig)  (see 
note  on  xii.  10)  were  included 
under  the  class  of  prophets. 

30.  "If,  whilst  one  of  the  pro- 
phets is  speaking,  another  has  a 
revelation  to  impart,  he  is  to 
stand  up  and  utter  it,  and  the 
first  speaker  is  to  sit  down,  and 
be  silent."  It  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  catch  the  first  burst 
of  a  prophecy,  than  to  listen  to 
the  completion  of  one  already 
begun. 


NECESSITY  OF   ORDER. 
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yotp  itrriy  axarourraa-ioLg  o  ^€o^,  aXXoL  Bipiqurig.  cig  sv  woLtroug 

TotT^    fiexXi}0'iai^  r&v  aylmv,    ^*al  yuyaXxs^*  iv  raig  fxxXTj- 

fricLg^  tnyartotrav*   oi  yap  ^eTiTpia-iTOti  airai^  XaXsTv,  aXXoL 

u^roToero'fa'daio'ay,  xadcu^  xai  o  vo/xo^  Xsysi.     ^sl  Sc  ri  [laQeTv 

dcXoTitriy,  ty  ofxcp  rov^  !S/ou^  oivhpag  impwrarwirav*  aW^pov 

yap  co-Tiv  yuvaixi  XaXfTv  sy  exxXijo-ia.**    ^^  ^  a^*  ijiuiDy  o  Xoyo^ 

M  God  18  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace.  As  in  all 
^  c^liurches  of  the  sunts,  let  Hhe  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churx^hes :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak ;  but  let 

aft  thecm^  'be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if 
the^  'desire  to  learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  'own 
Imsb^uidg  at  home :  for  it  is  a  shame  for  ^a  woman'  to  speak 

H  in  tb^  church.    What  I  'went  the  word  of  God  out  from  you? 


jecti 


unpixXses  from  those  of  the  hea- 
^^  I^Jthonesses  and  sibyls. 
3^  •  "  The  reason  of  this  sub- 
%  is,  that  Grod,  from  whom 
gifts  proceed,  is  a  God  not 
stability  and  uncertainty, 
M  peace. 

?V*»*  »-,  though  in  the  older  texts 
join^w^    to   the    preceding,    has, 
the   time  of  Cajetan,  and 


of  i 

but 


sine  _ 

r^*?  ^1y,  been  joined  to  the  fol- 
lowa  ^:^g^  the  connexion  being  the 
?*™^^  as  in  xi.  16.  Lachmann, 
J?  *^  ma  second  edition,  has  fur- 
^'^  deviated  from  the  common 
pun  ^^  ^uation,  by  attaching  rwy 
^*^  ^^  to  at  yvyalKic,  which  is 
][|^^^^3red  possible,  though  not  ne- 
Ty,  by  the  omission  of  hfiwy 
.  B.  If  so,  the  sense  will 
'As  in  all  the  assemblies, 
'le  wives  of  the  saints  keep 
^?e  in  the  assemblies." 

35.      One    particular    in- 

of  confusion  growing  out 

^^  *^^^«  neglect  of  order  in  the  con- 

^]^*^    ^f  the  gifts,  was  the  speak- 

V0&  of  women  in  the  assemblies. 


in 
be, 
let 
tUe 

oCt 


This  custom,  like  that  of  appear- 
ing unveiled  (xi.  3  — 16),  he 
condemns,  on  the  ground  that  he 
forbade  it  in  all  the  assemblies 
of  Christians.  The  speaking  of 
women  was  also  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  synagogues.  (See 
Wetstein  and  Lightfoot,  ad  loc) 

"  The  law."  Gen.  iii.  16. 
Compare  the  same  argument  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  11—14. 

He  anticipates  the  objection, 
that  possibly  the  women  might 
wish  to  ask  questions  in  the  as- 
sembly, by  pointing  out  that 
their  husbands  were  their  na- 
tural guides. 

rove  iciovQy  "  their  own  hus- 
bands."    See  on  vii.  2. 

These  two  verses  (34,  35)  are 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Chapter. 

36.  He  concludes  with  a  ge- 
neral warning  of  obedience  to 
his  authority.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  there  lias  been  an  indi- 
cation of  tiio  assumption  which 
the  Corinthians  made,  of  taking 
an    independent     course,    apart 
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FIRST  EPISTLE :  CHAP.  XIV,  37—40. 


i/juiiv,  on  xupioti  etTTiv  £vtoX>j.      ****  £i  05  ng  ayvofi,  "ayvoeiToc-     *• 
^^  COOTS,  o^iTi^ol   [jttow],    ^YjXotJrfi    to    ^^^Tjrstisiv,  xou 
XaXsTv  *^/JtT)  xoiXusTff  [fv]  yXcotrtraig*    ^iravra  ^Sk  €wo";|0)p 
yai^  HOii  Kara  ra^iv  yivitrQco. 


*  2k<  row  Kvplov  €lah'  irroKoL 


'  om.  8^ 


37  or  came  it  unto  you  only  ?     If  any  'one  think  himself  to 
a  prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things 

38  I  write  unto  you  are  ^  commandment'   of  the  Lord.       B 

39  if  any  'one  know  not  this,  ^he  is  not  *known".      Wherefo 
^my  brethren,  'seek  zealously'  to  prophesy,  and  forbid  not 

40  speak  with  tongues :  but'  Met  all  things  be  done  with  seemHn 
and  in  order. 

*  Or  God  knows  not  him. 

from    all    other    Churches    and     his  inspiration   by   recognisi 
from  the  claims  of  St.  Paul  him- 


self;  and  therefore  he  here  re- 
minds them  that  they  were  not 
the  first  or  only  Church  in  the 
world.  Compare  on  i.  2,  iv.  8, 
ix.  1. 

6  \6yoQ  Tov  ^eov,  **  the  word 
of  God ;  ^  in  especial  reference 
to  the  gifts  of  speaking  and  pro- 
phesying. Compare  Heb.  iv.  12. 
There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
Isa.  ii.  3  ;  '*  Out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  tho  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

k'ar;/iT?;<T£r,  "  found  its  way  to 
vou."     See  X.  11. 

37.  e'l  Tie  ook-fT.  "  If  any  one 
claims  to  be  a  prophet,  or  especi- 
ally endued  with  spiritual  gifts." 
TTi'fi'/iartKfJc  seems  here,  as  in 
verse  1,  to  be  almost  synony- 
mous with  \a\ujy  yXwafrrf.  For 
the  form,  "If  any  seem,"  com- 
])are  viii.  2  :  **  If  any  one  seems 
to  know  anything,"  and  Gal.  ii.  6: 
"  Those  who  seem  to  be  some- 
what"   (ot    hoKuurrt^), 

t^riyii'ojaKlTtj  :  "  Let  him  prove 


that  the  words  which  I  writ 
are    no    less     than     comman 
ments  of  the  Lord."    There 
many     various     readings;    c 
roXaiy    eyroXiif — Kvpiov^    ^eov   r 
Kvpiov,       Kvpiov      CFroXif      is 
A.  B.     The  analogy  of  viL 
and  the  word   xvpiov  natoraL^ 
imply  a  precept  of  Christ,  that  : 
either  some  words  now  lost 
us,  or  else  the  general  authori 
of  Christ's  teaching. 

38.  ayrofirat,  A.  D.  F.  G.,  " 
is  ignored  by  God  :  God  is  igm 
rant  of  him."    ay  rot  iru),  B.  C. 
"  let  him  be  ignorant."     If  t  B: 
former  reading  is  preferred,  th 
compare   viii.  2,  3,  xiii.    12 ; 
the  latter,  it  is  a  contemptuo 
expression  of  indifference  as 
the  opinion  of  such  a  one,  ho"^^ 
ever  great  his  pretensions. 

39,  40.  This  is  the  summ? 
of  the  whole.  Verse  39  su 
up  xiv.  1 — 25,  verse  40  su 
up  xiv.  26  —  38. 

For    i^ijXouTEy    see   on   xii. 
For  ev(T)(^r]jji6ib)gy  see  on  xiii.  5  — 
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Paraphbasb  of  Chap.  XIV.  26—40. 

^*^*  general  state  is  this:  At  your  assemblies  every  one  comes 
^^-^i  some  gift  which  he  wishes  to  exercise.  The  rule  for  your 
S^^'^iance  must  be  the  building  up  of  the  whole  society.  The 
^^*^^  ^L^Mkers  with  tongues  are  not  to  engross  the  whole  assembly ^  or 
fo  -'^^peak  all  at  once  ;  twoy  or  at  most  threcy  are  to  come^  and  of 
^^  ^^'^  each  is  to  speak  singly,  and  none  without  an  interpreter. 
*J  ^.^orophets  come  in  large  numbers,  two  or  three  only  are  to 
*P^^^^4,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  judges  of  what  they  say.  Each 
^^■^jaket  is  to  have  his  opportunity  of  speaking,  that  every 
of  the  congregation  may  receive  his  proper  instruction 
-  consolation.  It  is  essential  to  the  office  of  a  prophet  to 
^^t>«  the  spirit  within  him  under  control:  for  God  loves  not 
^^fusion,  but  peace.  For  the  same  reason  the  women  are 
to  break  through  their  natural  subjection  by  speaking  in 
^ht  assemblies.  They  are  not  even  to  ask  questions,  except  from 
^thdr  husbands,  who  are  their  natural  guides. 

To  these  directions  you  ought  not  to  oppose  yourselves  on 

^any  plea  of  fancied  preeminence  or   exclusiveness.     If  any 

^ne  prides  himself  on  his  spiritual  or  prophetical  gift,  let  him 

jprone  it  by  recognising  in  these  words  of  mine  a  Divine  com- 

-Tnand ;  if  he  cannot  recognise  it,  he  is  not  recognised  by  God. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  to  aim  chiefly  at  prophecy  without 

^Htcouraging  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  the  great  rule  is  to  do 

^rery  thing  with  order  and  decency. 


Apostolical  Worship. 

may  be  important  to  sum  up  all  that  this  Epistle,  com- 
Din^^  ^ith  other  notices,  has  presented  to  us  on  the     j  ^^^^^ 
"^"^J^^ct  of  Christian  worship.     (I.)   The  Christian    of  any  fixed 
^^^^'xibUes  of  the  first  period  of  the  apostolical  age, 


miniatera  or  officere,  if  so  they  are  to  be  called 
worship  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  omifldon  o 
is  aa  almost  decisive  proof  that  no  such  oonnexio) 
deemed  necessary.  Had  the  Christiui  society  at  O 
what  it  waa  at  the  time  when  Clement  addressed  hit 
it,  or  what  that  at  Ephesus  is  implied  to  have  b 
Ignatiaa  Epistles,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  sonu 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Apostle  to  the  premdi 
mcnt  which  was  to  control  the  ebullitJons  of  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm;  that  he  should  hare  spoki 
presbyters,  whose  functions  were  infringed  upon  h 
phets  and  speakers  with  tongues,  or  whose  autha 
naturally  moderate  and  restrun  their  excessea  Not 
kind  is  found.  The  gifts  are  to  be  regulated  by  mul 
modntion,  by  general  considerations  of  order  and  i 
and  the  only  rights,  agunst  the  violation  of  which 
guards  are  imposed,  are  those  of  the  congr^ation 
that  fills  the  place  of  the  unlearned  "  (i.  e.  as  we  hi 
seen,  "  he  that  has  not  the  gift  of  speaking  with 
should  be  debarred  from  ratifying  by  his  solemn 
thanks^ving  of  the  speaker.  The  gifts  are  not,  ii 
posed  to  be  equally  distributed,  but  every  one  ia  [ 
capable  of  having  some  gifl,  and  it  is  implied  as  a 
that  "all"  may  have  the  gift  of  prophesying  or  o 
with  tongues. 
II  TliB  (^'•)    Through   the    pfts    thus   distril 
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been  a  free  outpouring  of  individual  devotion^  and  one  in 
women  were  accustomed  to  join^  as  well  as  men.^ 
^2)  What  has  been  said  of  prayer  may  be  said  also  of 
**   ^^^oMtf**   or    ^^  Song^   ^ptiKfios.^     We  may  infer 
Eph.  Y.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with  **  hymns 
odes'*  (vftyoif  teal  ^pSah),  that  it  must  have  been  of  the 
of  metre  or  rhythm,  and  is  thus  the  first  recognition  of 
CKnttian  poetry.     The  Apocalypse  is  the  nearest  exemplifica- 
lioxm  of  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

^3)   Closely   connected  with  this  is    Thanhsgimng.      The 
'^ song  of  the  understanding"  is  specially  needed  in 
the   ^ving  of  thanks.'    In  this  passage  we  have  the    fivin^"^ 
curliest  intimation  of  a  liturgical  form*     Although 
^^     context  even  here  implies  that  it  must  have  been  a  free 
^fl^^^Aon,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
^^olisristic  thanksgiving  for  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  such  as 
^'^^    fit>m  a  very  early  period  incorporated  in  the  great  Eu- 
5^^*3stic  hymn  used,  with  a  few  modifications,  through  all  the 
^^^^^cal  forms  of  the  later  Christian  Church.     And  from  this 
P<fUia«ge  we  leam  that  the  ''  Amen,"  or  ratification  of  the  whole 
"^  *"*jr^ation,  afterwards  regarded  with  peculiar  solemnity  in 
part  of  the  service,  was  deemed  essential  to  the  due  ut- 
Lce  of  the  thanksgiving. 
^  ^'^)  "  Prophesying,*'  or  "  teaching,*'  is  regarded  (not  by  the 
^''^^**5nthians,  but)  by  the  Apostle,  as  one  of  the  most    4.  Prophe- 
r^i^^rtant  objects  of  their  assemblies.     The  impulse    ^v^i- 

^^zercise  this  gift  appears  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  render 
l^^^iflScult  to  be  kept  under  control.*  Women,  it  would  seem 
r!!^'^^  the  Apostle's  allusion  to  the  practice  in  xi.  5,  and  prohi- 
^  ^'«n  of  it  in  xiv.  34,  35,  had  felt  themselves  entitled  to  speak. 
^^  Apostle  rests  his  prohibition  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
^^^rdination  of  women  to  their  natural  instructors,  their 
^Vubands. 

^III.)    The   Apostolical  mode  of    administering  the  Eu- 
^Wist  has  already  been  delineated  at  the  close  of    m.  The 
Cliap.  xL     It  is  enough  here  to  recapitulate  its  main     Euchariflt 
features.     It  was  part  of  the  chief  daily  meal,  and,  as  such, 

1  xiv.  13, 14, 15 ;  xi.  5.  «  xiv.  15, 26.  •  xiv.  16. 

«  xiv.  32. 
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usually  in  the  evening ;  the  bread  and  wine  were  brought  by 
the  contributors  to  the  meal,  and  placed  on  a  table ;  of  this 
meal  each  one  partook  himself;  the  bread,  in  one  loaf  or  many,   ^ 
was  placed  on  the  table ;  each  loaf  or  cake  was  then  broken  into^ 
parts;  the  wine  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal;  ^ 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  by  one  of  the  congregatioir:^ 
to  which  the  rest  responded  with  the  solemn  word,  "  Amen." 

These  points  are  all  that  we  can  clearly  discern  in  the  worshT^ 
of  Apostolic  times,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  mez7* 
tioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  and  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  xvL  2,  that  tb^ 
first  day  of  the  week  was  specially  devoted  to  their  meetings 

The  total  dissimilarity  between  the  outward  aspects  of  this 
worship  and  of  any  which  now  exists,  is  the  first  im- 

Kffects  of  •  i*i^f*  "1  xt_»i 

this8tate        prcssiou  wbich  this  sununary  leaves  on  the  mind, 
of  the  early     g^^  ^j^jg  impressiou  is  relieved  by  various  important 

Cliurcb.  ,  *  •It  e 

considerations.     First,  when  we  consider  the  state  ot 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts  and  in  this 
Epistle,  it  is  evident  that  in  outward  circumstances  it  never 
I  No  forma    could  be  a  pattern  for  future  times.     The  fervour  of 
of  eternal        the  individuals  who    constituted   the   communities, 

igauon.  ^j^^  smallness  of  the  communities  themselves,  the 
variety  and  power  of  the  gifts,  the  expectation  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  end  of  the  world,  must  have  prevented  tlie  per- 
petuation of  the  Apostolic  forms.  But  if  Christianity  be,  as 
almost  every  precept  of  its  Founder  and  of  its  chief  Apostle 
presumes  it  to  be,  a  religion  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter, 
then  this  very  peculiarity  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  pri- 
vileges. No  existing  form  of  worship  can  lay  claim  to  universal 
and  eternal  obligation,  as  directly  traceable  to  Apostolic  times. 
The  impossibility  of  perpetuating  the  primitive  forms  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  future  freedom  and  progress.  Few  as  are 
the  rules  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  Koran,  yet  the  incon- 
venience which  they  present,  when  transplanted  into  other 
tlian  Oriental  regions,  shows  the  importance  of  the  omission  of 
such  in  the  New  Testament. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  in  the  forms  themselves,  and  in  the 
II  Prin-  spirit  in  which  the  Apostle  handles  them,  principles 
( ij.ios  laid  important  for  the  guidance  of  Christian  worship  in 
■  "^^"  all  times.     Some  of  these  have  been  already  indi- 
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^»ted.     In  this  last  conclu(Ung  Section,  the  whole  of  this  ad* 
"^ce  is  summed  up  in  two  simple  rules : 

"  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,"  and  "  let  all  things 
^tbe  done  decently  and  in  order." 

*'  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.''^^ 

"  Edifying  **  (oucoSofiif)  has,  as  already  noticed  in  xiv.  3,  the 
Jieculiar  sense  both  of  building  up  from  first  princi- 
ples to  their  practical  application,  and  of  fitting  each  i',|n  ^*jL*^ 
member  of  the  society  into  the  proper  place  which  done  unto 
the  growth  and  rise  of  the  whole  building  require.  *  ^^^' 
It  is  •*  development,"  not  only  in  the  sense  of  unfolding  new 
truth,  but  of  unfolding  all  the  resources  contained  in  the  ex- 
isting institution  or  body.  Hence  the  stress  kid  on  the  excel- 
lence of  "  prophesying,"  as  the  special  gift  by  which  men  were 
led  to  know  themselves  (as  in  xiv.  24,  25,  ^^  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts  being  made  manifest"),  and  by  which  (as  tlirough  the 
prophets  of  the  older  dispensations)  higher  and  more  spiritual 
views  of  life  were  gradually  revealed.  Hence  the  repeated 
injunctions  that  all  the  gifts  should  have  their  proper  honour^; 
that  those  gifts  should  be  most  honoured  by  which  not  a  few, 
but  all,  should  benefit';  thata/Z  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  gift^;  that  all 
might  have  an  equal  chance  of  instruction  and  comfort  for  their 
own  special  cases. 

"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order ^  ^ 

**  Decently "  (f io';^/xoya>^) ;  that  is,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  gravity  and   dignity  of  the  assemblies.      "  In     ^  „  ^^ 
order "  {Kara  rd^iv) ;  that  is,  not  by  hazard  or  im-     ceutiy  and 
pulse,  but  by  design  and  arrangement.     The  idea 
is  not  so  much  of  any  beauty  or  succession  of  parts  in  the  wor- 
ship, as  of  that  calm  and  simple  majesty  which  in  the  ancient 
world,  whether  Pagan  or  Jewish,  seems  to  have  characterised  all 
solemn  assemblies,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  as  distinct  from  the 
frantic  or  enthusiastic  ceremonies  which  accompanied  illicit  or 
extravagant  communities.     The  Roman  Senate,  the  Athenian 
Areopagus,  were  examples  of  the  former,  as  the  wild  Baccha- 
nalian or  Phrj'gian  orgies  were  of  the  latter.     Hence  the  Apo- 

«  xiv.  5,  12,  17.    2  xii.  20-30.     ^  ^iv.  1—23.     *  :tiv.  29—31.    ^  xiv.  40. 
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Btle  has  condemned  the  discontinuance  of  the  veil  ^  the  speaking 
of  women  S  the  indiscriminate  banqueting'^  the  interruption  of 
the  prophets  by  each  othcr.^     ''The  spirits  of  prophets  are 
subject  to  prophets/'  is  a  principle  of  universal  application,  and 
condemns  every  impulse  of  religious  zeal  or  feeling  which  is  not 
strictly  under  the  control  of  those  who  display  it     A  world  of 
fanaticism  is  exploded  by  this  simple  asdom ;  and  to  those  w! 
have  witnessed  the  religious  frenzy  which  attaches  itself  to  th 
various  forms  of  Eastern  worship,  this  advice  of  the  Apoetl 
himself  of  Eastern  origin,  will  appear  the  more  remarkabl 
The  wild  gambols,  yearly  celebrated  at  Easter  by  the  adheren 
of  the  Greek  Church  round  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulcli^:^^ 
at  Jerusalem,  show  what  Eastern  Christianity  may  become  ^ 
they  are  living  proofs  of  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
stolical  precept. 

To  examine  how  far  these  two  regulations  have  actuall 
affected  the  subsequent  worship  and  ritual  of  Christianity, 
measure  each  Christian  liturgy  and  form  of  worship  by  one  o:^ 
other  of  these  two  rules,  would  be  an  instructive  task.     But   m^C 
is  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  on  these  two  points  the  Apostlo 
throws  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority ;  these  two,  and  thes^ 
only,  are  the  Rubrics  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

»  ix.  1— -16.  '  xiv.  34.  '  xi.  16—34.  *  xiv.  30—32. 

*  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  Ed.  iv.  465—471. 
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Chap.  XV.  1—56. 

M8  not  appear  to  be  any  connexion  between  this  and 
ling  Chapters.     Both  the  importance  and  the  peculiar 
the  subject  here  discussed,  would  naturally  occasion 
&m  for  the  last  place  of  the  Epistle*     The 
itions  had  touch^  only  the  outskirts  of  the    men  of 
fidth;  this  seemed  to  reach  its  very  found-    ti>«Be8ttr* 

10  evident  from  the  expression  in  the 
i(''How  say  some  among  you?^),  that  the  Apostle 
ing  some  teachers  in  the   Corinthian  Church,  who 
it  would  seem,  not  the  Resurrection  of  Christy  but  the 
on  of  the  dead  generally. 

tendency  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church,  occa« 
wrently  by  the  Oriental,  or,  as  it  was  after-         ^.^ 
dd,  Grnostic  abhorrence  of  matter,  we  have    eotai  or 
I  in  the  teaching  of  Hymenaeus  and  Phi-      ^      ' 
»  said  that    **  the  Kesurrection  was  already  past ' ; 
meaning  thereby,  that  there  was  no  resurrection, 
the  moral  conversion  of  man.     But  of  any  opposi- 
18  tendency  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Apostle's  argu- 
I  the  particular  aspect  of  Judaism  exhibited  by  Hy- 
ad  Philetus  belongs  to   a  later  period.     It  seems, 
more  natural  to  identify   the  Corinthian   teachers 
Ipicurean  deniers  of  the  Resurrection,  such    ^^^  g  . 
ducees  in  Judsea*,  and  in  the  very  Church     curean  and 
to  which  this  Epistle'  was  addressed,  the 
cavillers,  who  **  mocked  when  they  heard  of  the  resur- 
the  dead."  *     With  this  agree,  not  only  the  general 
ces  of  time  and  place,  but  also  the  particular  allusions 
not  as  corrupting,  but  as  contradicting,  the  received 
F  the  Apostle ;  as  resting  their  objections  to  it,  not  on 
i  notion  of  matter,  but  on  its  philosophical  difficul- 
t)ining  pretensions  to  knowledge  with  laxity  of  morals.® 
emarkable  instance  of  the  great  latitude  which  pre- 

u  ii.  17,  18.  '  Matt.  xxii.  23.  '  See  notes  on  i.  1. 

nrii.  18, 82.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  35.  •  xy.  33, 34. 
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Tailed  in  the  Corinthian  Churchy  that  these  impugners  of  the 
Kot  ex-         Resurrection  remiuned  within  the  Christian  society ;  < 

ciodedfrom     and  that  their  position  was  not  deemed,  either  by   .^ 
"^  *     themselves  or  the   Apostle,  as  necessarily  income  ^^ 


patible  with  the  outward  profession  of  Christianity.     Still,  ^"^^i;, 
the  Apostle's  mind,  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  was  a  matter  ^^^^ 
no  secondary  importance.     If  we  may  take  the  account  in  tl^^ 

Acts  as  a  just  illustration  of  the  language  of  hi 
Btie*8  view  Epistlcs,  wc  find  him  declaring  that  it  was  the  chief 
ronwtSn!      ^"^^^  which  he  preached,  and  for  which  he  suffered^; 

and  in  the  Epistles  themselves,  although  nowhere  so 
fully  set  forth  as  in  this  Chapter,  it  is  always  assumed  as  the 
great  end  of  the  believer's  hope.'  It  is  the  one  doctrine  which 
Saul  the  Pharisee  transfers  to  Paul  the  Apostle.  In  the  Acts 
he  represents  himself  to  be  the  Pharisaic  victim  of  a  Saddacee 
persecution.  It  is  the  link  between  his  past  and  present  life. 
It  is  the  same  promise  to  which,  before  his  conversion,  with  the 
rest  of  the  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night, 
he  had  hoped  to  come.' 

The  same,  but  yet  how  different  I     He  now  no  longer  dwelt 
on  the  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  future  life,  as  decked  out 
with  all  the  figures  of  Rabbinical  rhetoric     There  was  now  a 
nearer  and  dearer  object  in  the  unseen  world,  which  threw  into 
the  shade  all  meaner  imaginations  concerning  it,  all  lower  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  its  existence.     That  object  was  Chnst- 
Ile  was  a  believer  writing  to  believers ;  and  therefore  the  on 
fact  which  he  adduces  to  convince  and  to  warn  his  readers,  i 
the  fact  of  tlic  Resurrection  of  Christ.     And  this  may  account  fo 
his  toleration  of  those  whom  he  is  here  opposing.     Thoug 
differing  from  him  in  the  hope  of  their  own  resurrection,  h 
felt  that,  in  their  belief  in  Christ  and  Christ's  Resurrectio 
they  were  united  with  him.     In  this  great  agreement  he  ovc 
looked  even  their  great  difference — -their   common  love  9^ 
faith  in  Christ  brought  him  nearer  to  them,  though  doubting  ti 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  than  to  the  Jewish  Pharisees,  wb- 
t hough  believing  it,  had  no  sympathy  with  his  love  of  Christ 

>  Acts  xxlii.  G,  xxiv.  15,  25,  xxvi.  8. 

-  See  Kom.  vi.  8,  viii.  l\  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  1  Thcss.  iv.  14.      ^  Acts  xxV*  ' 
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.  ^  rvsopd^w  Si  ifuv,  oSfX^o/,  TO  suayyiTitov  o  suriyye'Kt'' 
}0  ufJUVf  0  xa)  TrapsTiuSerey  h  tp  xai  itrrr^xoLTSy  ^ZC  oi!  xai 
rflf,  rtvi  Xoya>  6ur^yy6X^<roi[Ji>r^y  ^l^v^  si  xare^gTe,  exrog 

>w,  brethren,  I  'would  have  you  know'  the  Gospel  which 

«hed  unto  you,  which  also  ye  'received,  and  wherein  ye 

bj  which  also   ye  are  saved,   if  ye  keep  in  memory 

what  'word   I  preached   the  'Gospel  unto  you,  unless 


.  1.  TrutpiZw,  In  all  the  pas- 
sages where  this  is  used 
in  the  earlier  Epistles 

r.  ziL  3 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1 ; 
1 1),  it  has  the  signification 

smind,"  ^^call  to  your  at- 

1."    In  the  later  £pistles 

▼L  21 ;  CoL  iv.  7  ;  2  Pet,  i. 

md  in  all  the  passages 
it  occurs  in  the  passive 
(including   Romans    xvi. 

t  has  the  signification  of 

>ver." 

lie  Gospel  "  (t6  evayyiXiov) 
is  not  necessarily  limited 
*"  to  the  historical  facts 
of  the  death  and  the 
eetion  of  Christ,  as  stated 
ensuing  verses.  In  Gal.  i. 
id  probably  in  Romans  i. 
16,  xL  28,  it  is  used  for  the 
Qcement  of  the  universality 
Gospel,  in  which  sense  he 
I  of  it  occasionally  as  *^  my 
l"  (to ihayyiXiov  ftov),  Rom. 
xvi.  25.  Still  the  histori- 
Mning  of  the  word  is  al- 
implied,  and  is  here  predo- 
t 

rhe  repetition  of  k-ai  is 
to  make  a  stronger  asser- 
-"  which  in  fact  you  re- 
i"  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  64), 
to  express  the  successive 
of  the  climax :  "  It  is  not 
he  glad  tidings  which  you 
ed  from  me  (ircip£  \a/3cr£,  as 


in  verse  3,  corresponding  to 
irapcStiiica),  as  an  historical  fact ; 
but  it  is  also  that  on  which  you 
take  your  immovable  stand  (see 
Rom.  V.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  24);  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  the  means 
by  which  you  are  to  be  saved  at 
the  last."  For  this  sense  of  trio- 
(etrde  compare  Acts  ii.  47, 1  Cor. 
i.  18,  2  Cor.  ii.  15. 

In  English  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  repetition  of  the 
antecedent :  "  that  Gospel  which 
you  received,  that  Gospel  on 
which  you  stand,  that  Crospel 
through  which  you  are  saved." 

ru'i  Xoyy  tvr)yyt\iau^f}v  vfuy^ 
£t  Karixere,  In  these  words  there 
is  a  mixture  of  two  constructions. 
The  first  part,  Tin  .  .  .  cvi/yycXi- 
aafjrjy,  is  intended  to  modify  the 
harshness  of  the  expression  yyat" 
piiut  TO  evayyiXiov  :  **  I  remind 
you  of  the  Gospel,  t.  e,  of  the 
way  in  which  I  preached  it." 
The  phrase  Tiri  Xoyy  is  the  same 
kind  of  redundancy  as  in  the 
expressions  Xoyoc  ooipiaQ^  Xoyog 
yyuKreutc  (xii.  8),  6  Xoyoc  tov  UTav" 
pov  (i.  18),  and  merely  calls 
attention  to  the  manner y  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  subject,  of  his 
preaching,  i.  ^.  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  first  of  all  preached  to 
them  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Christ. 

£c  t:uTi\eT£  depends  partly  on 
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fixr  i7n<m6<raT8. 


8. 


/> 


••    » 


r/ 


9ra 


fiT^aSi 


ov,  on  jfjpKrrog  ajriQaPi^  virip  rcoy  0 


aye  believed  in  vain.      For  I  delivered  unto  you  fii 
that   which   I   also   received^  how   that  Christ   died 


ciSiyyycXio'afciyK, ''  ^his  was  the  way 
I  preached  to  you,  if  you  remem- 
ber it,"  partly  on  auiieffOt^  "you 
are  saved  if  you  hold  it  fast," 
affording  another  instance  of 
the  Apostle's  manner  of  throw- 
ing back  an  important  word 
out  of  its  natural  place  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  See  on  viii. 
11. 

iKTOQ  ti  fi^  BiKrj  liriaTivaaTe, 
"  and  you  do  hold  it  fast,  if  your 
conversion  is  to  have  its  proper 
fruits." 

eiri(rT€v(rarej  "  received  the 
faith  at  your  conversion."  Comp. 
Hom.  xiii.  11. 

iKTOQ  c<  fiii  is  a  pleonasm,  as 
in  xiv.  5.  For  this  sense  of  EiKrj, 
see  Rom.  xiii.  4,  and  especially 
Gal.  iii.  4,  iv.  11. 

3.  "You  remember  haw  I 
preached  the  Gospel,  for  it  was 
thus ;  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
clare,** &c. :  yap  connects  iv  7rpa>- 
rotc  with  rlvi  \6yui,  but  also  per- 
haps expresses  the  connexion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  "  You  re- 
member all  this,  for  this  was  my 
course."  For  the  sense  of  Trope - 
^(iica  and  napiXaftor,  compare 
their  similar  use  in  xi.  23. 

"That  Christ  died  for  our 
sins."  lie  begins  the 
account  of  his  "  Gos- 
pel "  not  with  the  birth 
or  infancy  of  Christ,  but  with 
His  death.  This  may  result 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the 
Kesurrection  is  the  point  to  which 
he  calls  attention,  and  that  there- 
fore ho  does  not  go  further  back 
in  the  history  than  the  event  out 
of  which,  so  to  say,  the  Resur- 


'*  Diet!  for 
our  sins/' 


rection  originated.  Be 
guage  rather  leads  us  to 
the  statement  of  the  dei 
first,  because  it  was  ac 
first  point  in  the  Apost 
of  teaching,  thus  c^mfi 
declaration  in  i.  I89  i 
that  the  Crucifixion  waa 
sulject  of  his  first  ] 
at  Corinth.  And  this  a 
with  the  general  strai 
Epistles,  in  which  the  I 
Resurrection  are  the  mi 
insisted  upon,  as  in  Roi 
Eph.  i.  7—23 ;  CoL  i.  1 
Tim.  iii.  16. 

"  For  our  sins,"  L  e.  n 
"in  our  behalf,"  whic 
have  been  virip  i^/iAi 
Rom.  V.  8 ;  nor  "  in  oc 
which  would  have  b 
fifAwv, but  "as  an offerii 
sequence  of  our  sins,"  " 
us  from  our  sins."  Fo 
neral  sense  of  vnip  in 
nexion,  see  on  2  Cor 
(Compare  for  the  meani 
Tra^aTrrw^ara,  in  Rom.  i\ 
nepl  rctir  afiapriwy  iifidv 
i.  4,  and  1  Pet  iii.  18 ;  1 
X.  6,  8,  18,26,  xiii.  11. 

"According  to  the  Sci 
That  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  conformity  * 
of  our  Lord's  death  to  ^ 
the  ancient  Scriptures, 
appears  from  the  frequc 
ences  to  them,  especial 
writings  of  St.  Luke 
xxiv.  25—27:  "O  f< 
slow  of  heart,  to  believ 
theprophets  have  spohen 
beginning  at  Moses  an 
prophets,    He    expounc 
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rag  ypa^aj,    *xal  on  Jra^Tj,  xaJ  on  eyrjygp^ 
^  Tj)  rpiTj)*  xarol  ra^  ypa^aSy  ^xai  on  oi^dij, 

ig  to  the  scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried, 
9  'has  been  raised'  the  third  day  according  to 
iSf  and  that  He  was  seen  ''by  Kephas,  then  'by  the 


the  Scriptures  the 
oing  Himself.**  Also 
:  ^  All  things  must 
rhich  were  written 
f  Motes  and  in  the 
m  the  JPsalms  con* 

Then  opened  he 
tanding  that  they 
stand  the  Scrip* 
xxii.  37:  "This 
tten    must    yet    be 

in  me:  for  the 
ming  me  have  an 

viii.  35:  "Then 
at  the  same  Scrip- 
I  evident  from  the 
r  of  these  passages, 
riptures  "  alluded  to 
the  prophets ;  and 
last*quoted  that  the 
sfly  meant  is  Isa.  liii. 
ipare  the  quotation 
24. 

t  clause  the  second 

of  the  words,  "  ac- 

e  Scriptures,"  refers 

lie  Burial  and  the 

,  and  perhaps  ex- 

inexionof  the  Burial 

)  present  creeds  with 

at)  with  the  Besur- 

e  passages  referred 

as  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  W. 

xiii.   33—35),   and 

to  the  third   day) 

;  but  specially  Ps. 

niou  shalt  not  leave 

hell,  neither  shalt 

thine  Holy  One  to 

00,"  as  in  Acts  ii. 

35*37,  where  the 


same  contrast  is  drawn  between 
the  grave  and  the  deliverance 
from  it.  The  mention  of  the 
Burial  in  this  very  brief  summary 
of  facts  agrees  with  the  emphatic 
account  of  it  in  every  one  of  the 
four .  Gospels,  there,  as  here,  in 
connexion  with  the  Besurrection. 
So  1  Pet.  iiL  18,  19. 

The  force  of  the  perfect  cy^- 
yiprai  seems  to  be  "has  been 
raised  and  is  alive."  See  on 
verse  12. 

4.  The  details  of  the  Besur- 
rection which  follow,  are  proba- 
bly introduced,  not  as  actually 
forming  parts  of  that  which  the 
Apostle  taught  "  first  of  all "  (cV 
TrpwTOio)^  but  in  confirmation  of 
it,  for  the  special  object  which 
he  now  had  in  view ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  next  sentence 
the  construction  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  irafiiZutKa  or  wapi* 
Xafioy, 

5.  &(i>dTi  is  the  word  used  for 
these  appearances   in  j^ppeanmoes 
St  Paul  (here  and  in  after  the 
verses  6, 7,  and  8,  and  1  BcBurrec- 
Tim.    iii.    16),   in  St  ^«°- 
Luke  (xxiv.   34,  ^Oi;  2ifiu)vi\ 
and  in  theActs(ii.3,  ix*  17,  xiii. 
31,  XX vi.  16),  and  is  the  phrase 
usually  employed  elsewhere  for 
supernatural  appearances  as  of 
angels  (Luke  i.  11,  xxii.  43),  of 
Moses  and  Elijah  (Matt.  xvii. 
3;   Mark  ix.  4;   Luke  ix.  31), 
or  of  God  (Acts  vii.  2,  26,  30, 
35).  Li  the  other  Gospels  (Mark 
xvi.  9,  12,  14  J  John  vlI  1^  14) 
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6  twelve.    After  that  He  was  seen  "^by  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once  J  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  thb  preseiv ; 


the  appearances  after  the  Resur- 
rcction  are  expressed  by  c^a^^iy, 
lifavkpiMifftVy  and  efpai'Epifdri. 
The  appearance  to  Peter  is 
p  .    .     nowhere  directly  men- 
*     tioned  in  the  Gospels, 
but  is  implied  in  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  Apostles  on  the  return 
of  the  disciples   from  £mmaus, 
"  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hatli  appeared  to  Simon  "  (Luke 
xxiv.  34).    The  prominence  thus 
given  to  Peter,  agrees  with  that 
assigned  to  him  generally  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.    For  the  name 
"  Kephas,"  see  note  on  ix.  5. 
The  appearance  to  "  the  twelve  " 
naturally  coincides  with 

Twelve-  *^®  appearance  to  the 
*  ten  Apostles,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection, recorded  in  Luke  xxiv. 
36;  John  xx.  19.  oi  cwceku 
is  merely  the  expression  to  de- 
si;rnatc  the  coUcjro  of  Apostles, 
like  "  duumviri,"  or  "  decemviri," 
in  Latin.  Judas  certainly  was 
absent,  if  not  Thomas. 

6.  Thus  far  the  appearances 
would  seem  to  be  given  in  order 
of  time,  and  so  probably  through- 
out, as  indicated  in  the  expression, 
"last of  all"  (fc<Tx<iror),  in  verse  8, 
although  the  classical  precision  of 
7r/)o>ror,  cevrepoi',  urn,  k*.  r.  X.  is  lost 
ill  tin*  mere  alternation  of  tmiTa 
and  tlra. 

The   only   appearance   of  the 

(iospel  narratives  which 

to  the         cjiri   be    identilied    with 

Jj^;;'^!'""-    this  to  the  TjCX),  is  that 

to  the  disciples  in  (jlali- 

lee,    Matt,    xxviii.    16,     17,    IS, 


whore  from  the  expression  **  l^^i 
some  doubted,"  it  has  been  somie. 
times    argued  that  there  nm^^ 
have    been    others    present  k* 
sides  the  eleven  Apostles,  w&o 
alone  are  expressly  mentioaaiL 
The  number  of  those  believen  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  here  said  tm 
have  appeared  far  exceeds  the  flosB. 
total  of  believers  (120)  mentiooel 
in  Acts  i.  15,  as  assembled  in  Je-* 
rusalem  after  the  Ascension.    IC 
it  were  the  meeting  in  Galilee,  th9 
larger  number  might  perhaps  b9 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  oar 
Lord's  teaching  as  still  preseireA. 
in  the  scene  of  His  original  mi-' 
nistrations.    If,  as  is  perhaps  im*' 
plied  by  the  order  in  winch  ife* 
occurs,  it  were  some  meeting  iM^ 
Jerusalem  not  mentioned  intio 
Gospels,  then  we  must  suppose 
tliat  the  numbers  were  swelled, 
by  Galilean  or  other  disciples, 
not  yet  dispersed  after  the  con- 
course of  the  Passover. 

For  ijrai'tj  "n-errciKOtrioic,  instCSti 
of  Ittuiu)  rj,  compare  Tpa^fjni^ 
tTTuyu  ^i]i'af)iujy  TfnaKotTttityf  Mtf^ 
xiv.  5,  and  Ex.  xxx.  14,  xxxii- 
3.  (LXX.)  fiTTo  uKoaairovi  w* 
tTTcirw.  Chrysostom  says,  thit 
some  in  his  time  took  cVartftO 
be,  **  in  the  sky,"  or  "  on  a  hilL'* 

i(f>(nr(i^  may  either  be,  either" 
"  once,"  i.e.  "  on  one  occasion, 
but  on  one  occasion  only ;"  o^ 
"  at  once,"  i.  e.  "  to  the  whol^ 
number,  not  at  different  time?» 
l)ut  at  the  same  time."  The  fir**' 
will  agree  best  with  the  usna* 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  se^ 
cond  with  the  context. 
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'av.     '^  iwe^ra  w^Qr^  'laxcu^o),  itra  roig  avatrri" 


«  Add  Kof. 


fallen  asleep.  After  that.  He  was  seen  'by  James, 


*  the  majority.** 
Dtinue  aUve.**  For 
>f  the  word  /ici'w, 
122,23.  Thesur- 
itioned  as  so  many 
es  of  the  event 
»n  place  between 
rty  years  ago.  By 
1066  who  had  died 
1,  he  may  perhaps 
there  were  no  Be- 
ip.  1  Thess.iv.  15), 
len  be,  as  it  were, 
tice  done  to  those, 
light  be,  who  had 
,  by  the  glimpse  of 

in  the  vision  of 
3,  without  the  hope 
t  themselves.  To 
>ly  almost  literally 

Then  they  also 
fallen  asleep  in 
rished"  (verse  18). 
compare    vii. 


av 


3arance  to  James 
lewhere  only  men- 
td  in  the  *'  Gospel 
B Hebrews":  "But 
I  he  had  given  the 
to  the  servant  of 
,  [this  apparently 
le  manner  to  the 
xiv.  51],  went  to 
eared  to  him.  For 
>m  that  he  would 
Tom  that  hour  in 
drunk  the  cup  of 
he  should  see  Him 
tern)  from  the  dead. 
he  Lord,  'a  table 
3  brought  a  tabic 
He  blessed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  James 


the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  *  My 
brother,  eat  thy  bread  because 
the  Son  of  man  is  risen  from  the 
dead*"  (Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor. 
in  Jacob.). 

The  vow  qf  James  in  this  pas- 
sage is  founded  apparently  on  our 
Lord's  speech  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 
("  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom");  and  agrees 
with  the  ascetic  traits  ascribed 
to  James  (£us.  H.  £.  ii.  23>  The 
whole  story  coincides  with  the 
assertion  (John  vii.  5)  that  <^His 
brethren  believed  not  in  Him.** 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  immedi- 
atcness  of  the  appearance,  as  im- 
plied in  this  narrative,  with  the 
order  in  which  it  is  here  related, 
not  amongst  the  first,  but  amongst 
the  last  of  the  appearances  ;  an 
arrangement  which  agrees  better 
with  the  tradition  in  Eusebius, 
that  the  appearance  to  James 
was  a  year  after  the  resurrection. 
The  same  argument  also  tells 
against  a  recent,  and  not  impro- 
bable, conjecture,  that  if  Cleopas, 
in  Luke  xxiv.  18,  is  Alphaeus,  his 
companion  may  have  been  his  son 
James ;  and  that  thus  the  appear- 
ance at  £mmaus  may  have  been 
the  one  here  spoken  of. 

The  only  special  appearances 
here  recorded,  are  those  to  the 
two  chief  Jewish  Apostles,  Peter 
and  James,  who  are  also  singled 
out  from  the  rest  in  Gal.  i.  18, 19, 
ii.9, 1 1, 12,  and,  by  implication,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.5,  and  in  this  case^  each 
is  introduced  as  ushering  in  an 
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Xotff  Trairiv,  ^iiryftTav  Ss  volvtcov  miTTipsi  r<5  ix 
w^6r,  xafnaL  ^iyio  yap  el^ui  o  f^a^joros  tAv  oartun 
oux   elftj  ixavQS  JtaT^eiff^ai  axoirroXo;,  Bton  sSioi^ 

•  then  'by  all  the  npoetles.     'But  last  of  all  —  "aa  by  t 

t  out  of  due  lirae, — He  waa  aeen  'by  me   also'.     Fi 

the   least  of  the  apostlea,  that   am   not  'fit  to  be  c 


n|ipoaranco  (o  the  Apostles  col- 
loc  lively. 

The   appenr&nee  to  "  all   the 

ApostloB  "  may  be  iden- 

h,  ill  tified  with  tliat  in  John 

th*  Apo-     xz.  26  i  in  MatL  icxTiii. 

'ti**;  16  ;  or  in  AcU  i.  4  :  the 

ladt  is  most  probable. 

The  word  naatt-  is  added  : 

(1)  To  indicate  an  appearance 
tothe  ApostleB,not  singly  bnt  col- 
lectively, like  i^nrul  in  ver»e  6  ; 
or  (2)  To  mark  the  contrast  of 
the  appearance  to  James.  "  First 
to  Jamos,  then  not  only  to  James, 
but  to  all,"  in  which  case  it  would 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  Jamea  of  Jeru- 
ealem  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphfeus. 

The  first  is  moetin  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  words, 
which,  in  case  the  second  inter- 
pretation were  righ^  would  in 
classical  Greek  be  roic  raifiv  or 
roTf  bX\o(c  dirairrdXoic.  But  the 
order  of  the  sentence,  especially 
as  regards  the  last  word,  is  so 
frequently  disturbed  in  this  Epi- 
stle (see  note  on  viii.  II),  that  on 
the  whole  the  latter  interpretation 
may  be  preferred  as  best  agreeing 
with  the  sense.  The  variation  of 
phrases  in  St  Faul  is  so  frequent 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
distinction  between  role  iuiSiKU 
in  ver.  6,  and  roic  Airoarokoit  here. 

ry  isTpufiaTi  is  probably  "  the 
antimely  offspring,"  as  in  job  iii. 
6,  16  i  Eccles.  vi.  2.  (LXX.); 
the  Apostle  calling  himself  so, 


partly  in  allosion  to  tb 
ness  of  his  conTeraiooy. 
his  iiiferioiity  to  the  oi 
sttes  Bs  explained  in 
verse,  "  the  least  of  thi 
who  am  not  meet  to  ba- 
apostle."  The  correspond 
abortivut,  in  Latin,  w 
phorically  applied,  at 
such  senators  as  were  i 
irregularly  (Suet.  OcL 
The  word  itself  is  of  Ms 
Greek,  and  correspond 
Attic  u/tC\u/xn.  The 
prefixed,  as  referring  U 
neral  fact  of  abortiouf 
phylact  says  that  floog 
time  took  it  to  be  '*  the  1| 

(traripov    yifvtjfia);     a 

which  would  suit  the 
equally,  hot  can  hac^ 
cepted  without  more  Ml 
6^  t&nol.  Tlw  m 
applied  to  the  appeal* 
aaoe  of  onr  Lord  to  8t 
Paul,  is  the  same  as  that 
Dsed  in  the  indirect  aU 
lusions  to  it  in  the  Acti 
(iz.  I7,xxTi.l6),  and  iff 
Bt.  Paal's  own  exprOMiOl 
"Have  I  not  seen  (ofa 
the  Lord  Jeans ?"  la b 
passagea  he  mnst  re&r  i 
not  exclnsiTely,  to  Oe  < 
the  road  to  I>ama8CM(A 
Here,  as  in  many  other  i 
the  account  in  the  Aot 
states  what  the  Arwaili 
himself.  Nothing  la  titf 
except  the  daxalins  IbU 
voice.     Whether,  aamp 
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loipoetle^  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God:  but  by  the 


tlitt  ^lie  Apostle  conceives  the 

whole     scene  as  making  np  the 

impression    here    described^   or 

whetfc&erhe  speaks  of  some  distinct 

appea.T^nce  not  expressed  in  the 

B*nat.i  TO  in  the  Acts,  it  is  evident 

tlulboth  here  and  in  ix.  1,  he  con- 

■idera    himself  to  be  a  witness  of 

*he  Kesurrection,  as  truly  as  the 

^^  Apostles.  That  the  manner 

^  *h©  mppearance,  however,  was 

dinerent,  is  implied  both  by  the 

7^^^    in  this  passage,  "to  one 

h^'n   out  of  due  time,'*  and  sIbo 

wy  the  only  other  direct  allusion 

jhicU  lis  Epistles  contain  to  the 

'^    in   GaL  i.  16,  "God   was 

P®*«ed  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me '' 

(*?^^«»Xwt/«c  iy  €fioi\  which  im- 

P^^^  %n  inward,  ra&er  than  an 

^^^^rd  revelation. 

^*  The  greatness  of  the  vision 

*^^Vens  in  him  the  thought  of 

^^*  Own  unworthiness,  and  there- 

^'^^^  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 

^  the  result  of  his  mission,  he 

dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  hu- 

^liating    circumstances    which 

distinguished  it  from  the  call  of 

tie  other  Apostles.     "  I  say  4to 

one  bom  out  of  due  time,' and 

'Jastof  all,*/<w  /(«y«  y«p),  what- 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  them, 
am  the  least  of  the  Apostles." 
The  ground  of  this  keen  self- 
reproach  was  the  fact,  naturally 
recalled  to  him  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conversion,  that 
he  had  "persecuted  the  Church 
of  God.*  The  expression  "  per- 
secnte"  (liwcu),  or  "  persecute  the 
Church  of  God,"  seems  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  an  especial  manner 
to  St.  Paul.  It  is  used  by  himself 
of  this  act,  in  Gal.  i.  13,  23;  1 
Tim.  L  18 ;  and  in  the  Acts  ix. 


4,  5,  xxvi.  1 1 ;  the  last  passage 
{lllwKoy  ewe  Kai  etc  rcic  ef«  xoXetc) 
indicating  the  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness of  the  word  in  his  case, 
from  its  original  sense  of  "  pur- 
suing." The  expression  "  the 
Church  of  God "  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  greater  solemnity,  per- 
haps also  to  mark  more  strongly 
his  sense  (as  in  GaL  i.  13),  that 
the  Christian  society  which  ho 
persecuted  had  superseded  the 
ancient  Church  in  the  name  of 
which  he  persecuted. 

tKayoQ,  "  fit,"  see  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

A  like  digression,  occasioned 
by  the  mention  of  his  mission,  is 
found  in  £ph.  iiu  8,  where  the 
expression  "  the  least  of  the 
apostles  "  is  carried  out  into  the 
still  stronger  expression  "  less 
than  the  least  of  all  the  saints " 

(i\a\t(rTOTepuf  irorrwv  rutv  iiyiuty\ 

Another  is'  1  Tim.  i.  12—16, 
where,  as  here,  there  is  the  al- 
lusion to  his  persecution  of  the 
Church,  —  "who  before  was  a 
blasphemer  and  persecutor  (£<- 
wkTri^)  and  injurious  ; "  with 
still  more  vehement  expres- 
sions of  self-abasement  —  "sin- 
ners, of  whom  I  am  chief."  In 
all  these  three  passages  the  con- 
trast between  his  present  and  his 
past  life  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  goodness  of  God  by 
which  the  change  was  effected. 
In  this  passage  the  thought  is  co- 
loured by  the  historical  character 
of  the  Epistle.  lie  here  expresses 
his  sense,  not  only  of  what  he  had 
been,  but  of  what  he  actually  felt 
himself  now  to  be.  "By  tho 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
And  the  force  of  this  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows.    "  And 
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oxiTOiV   iravTcov   ixoTiaca,  oux   lym   Sc,   aXXsl   i}   vi 

'  grace  of  God  I  am  wbat  I  am ;  nnd  Hie  grace  wl 
bostuweil  ujion  mc  was  not  in  vain  *,  but  I  laboun 
abundantly  tban   they  all,  yet  not  /,  but  the  grace  of 


Ilia  grace  was  not  in  trui  ;  yea, 

1  toiled  more  abundantly  Uian 
tliey  all."  It  is  a  correction  of 
his  strong  expressions ;  a  protest 
i^ainst  the  possible  misconBtruc- 
tion  of  his  words  by  tboee  to 
whom  he  had  previously  alluded 
in  the  eamo  indirect  manner,  in 
ix.  1 — 5,  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  his  right  to  the  Apostle- 
eliip,  —  "though  I  am  the  least 
of  the  Apostles,  though  I  am  not 
fit  to  bear  the  name  which  I  boar, 
though  it  is  but  by  the  goodness 
of  God  that  I  am  anything,  yet 
still  I  am  what  I  am ;  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  God's  goodness 
was  BO  wonderfully  shown  to- 
wards me.  Although  my  right 
to  tlio  name  of  an  Apostio  may 
be  doubted,  even  by  myself;  yet 
my  exertion  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Apofltles." 
Compare    the  whole  passage  of 

2  Cor.  xii.  7—12. 

rtvJj,  "  Tain,"  i,  e.  "  without 
fruits,"  as  in  14  and  68.  His 
exertions  are  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  repayment  of  God's  fa- 
vour. 

tKOTciava,  "I  toiled,"  aa  in 
Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  v.  5;  Acta 
XX.  35  ;  Rom.  xvi.  6.  For  both 
words  see  Phil.  ii.  16,  oIk  tic 


This  thought  of  self-exaltation 
is  but  momentary,  and  he  returns 
to  the  feeling  of  dependence 
and  hnmiliation  from  which  he 
had  started  —  "Yet  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  with 
me."    For  this  complete  merging 


of  bis  own  personalis 
connciousness  of  a  higfa 
working  with  and  in  b 
pare  Gal.  ii.  20.  "  I  liv( 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  u 
in  a  bad  sense,  Rom. 
"  Not  I,  but  sin  that  dfi 
me."  In  this  passage^ 
elsewhere,  he  describes  1) 
power  as  if  xnpic  ^oii  Sfoi 
The  exact  sense  is,  "  Th 
gracious  countenance  an 
free  goodness  of  Got 
manifesting  itself  in  IE 
gifts  •"  and  hence,  as  in 
logous  word  AyoiTij  (Ix 
meaning  fluctuates  belt 
abstract  attribute  of  Go 
concrete  exempli  15 calioi 
qualities  or  fuctilties  of 
man  heart  and  mind, 
the  shades  of  meaning 
bears,  as  thrice  repefttt 
"  By  the  undeserved  go 
God;" — "the  goodncH 
tokich  extended  ittetf  la 
ifii,  jiotififtol)" — "the 
of  God  tehieh  toiled 
(nrv  ifioiy."  In  this 
pression  the  goodneaa  c 
personified,  as  elaewb 
Death,  Love.  (See  notf 
4.)  "By  my  side  mm 
Power,  sharing  in  1117  1 
difficulties.  It  wat  tl 
Hand  of  God."  Comp 
tnirrpyot,  iii.  9;  2  Coi 
This  sense  is  brought  < 
strongly  by  the  omiaai 
before  irir,  in  B.  D'.  F. 
11.  He  now  BoniB  op  I 
argument  by  i 
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^w3*<^w  fftoi.   ^etn  o5v  iyo)  sin  ixeTvoi,  o*jT(Dg  x7jp6a'(ro[JLSVf 

11  irith  nc&e.   ^Whether,  therefore,  It  were  I  or  they,  6o  we  preach, 
iDd80  je  believed. 

differences  there  might  be  be-  those  of  others,  and  helps  to  ex- 

tweealiimand  the  other  Apostles  plain  the  short  interruption  in 

in  the  one  fact,  which  both  alike  verse  10. 

Wl  to   announce.     "  Whether  it  "  owrwc  Kripvcrcrofiey ;  such  con- 

^ere  I   or  they,"  implies  again  tinues  to  be  our  message ;  such 

^  consciousness  of  a  supposed  at   your   conversion    was    your 

HYilry  between  his  claims  and  belief  (cjrioTcv^art). 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XY.  1 — 11. 

^^  ^all  to  your  remembrance ,  in  conclusiony  the  substance  of 
^lad  tidings  which   I  announced  to  yoUy   and  the  mode 
^*^^ch  I  told  it ;  glad  tidings  indeed  of  which  you  hardly 


.   ^^    to  he  reminded^  since  you  not  only  received  it  from  me, 

^lave  made  it  the  foundation   of  your  lives  ever  since ; 

.  not  only   have   made   it  the  foundation   of  your   lives, 

.  mre  to  be  saved  by  it  now   and  hereafter,  if  only  you 

^^^  it  fast  in  your  recollection,  if  your  conversion  was  any ^ 

^^■^^  more  than  a  mere  transitory  impulse.      Yes,  you  must 

S^^^^^ber   it ;  for  it  was  among  the  very  first  things  which 

*^^^  to  you,  as  it  was  among  the  very  first  which  I  learned 

^^^if'     I^  ^^^*  •    That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  fulfilling  in 

^   *    ^eath  the  prophecies  concerning  One  who  was  to  be  wounded 

^^^r  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  whose 

«oa*  to  be  an  offering  for  sin.      That  He  was  laid  in  the 


<^hre,  and  that  out  of  that  sepulchre  He  has  been  raised  up 

•J        ^^tDCS  to  die  no  more,  again  fulfilling  the  words  in  the 

^^^*^,  which  declare  that  His  soul  should  not  be  left  in  the 

^»  €ind  that  the  Holy  One  should  not  see  corruption.    I  told 

^  ^^^-^0,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  He  appeared  to  Kephas,  chief 


^,    ■  ^  Apostles,  and  then  to  the  Apostles  collectively.    Next  came 
^^^at  appearance  to  moi'e  than  five  hundred  believers  tO" 
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gethevy  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  living  to  testify  to  it, 

though  some  few  have  carried  their  testimony  with  them  to  the^ 

grave.      Then  again  came  a  twofold  appearance  ;  this  time  no^ 

to  KephaSy  but  to  his  great  colleague,  James,  and  afterwards,  a^ 

before,  to  the  Apostles  collectively.     Last  of  all,  w/ien  the  roS 

of  Apostles  seemed  to  be  complete,  was  the  sudden  appearand 

to  me  ;  a  just  delay,  a  just  humiliation  for  one  whose 

tion  of  the  congregation  of  GodTs  people  did  indeed  sink 

below  the  level  of  the  Apostles,  and  rendered  me  unworthy 

of  the  name,  and  makes  me  feel  that  I  owe  aU  to  the  undeserc^^ 

favour  of  God,     A  favour  indeed  which  was  not  bestowed    «! 

vain,  which  has  issued  in  a  life  of  exertion  far  exceeding  t/keM 

of  all  the  Apostles,  from  whose  number  some  would  wish  to  ex. 

elude  me  ;  but  yet,  after  all,  an  exertion  not  the  result  of  wrj 

07tJn  strength,  but  of  this  same  Favour  toiling  with  me  as  sm^ 

constant  companion.     It  is  not,  however,  on  any  distinetumr, 

between  myself  and  the  other   Apostles,   that    I  would  su^m 

dwell,     I  Conine  myself  to  the  one  great  fact  of  which  we  ck 

alike  are  the  heralds,  and  which  was  alike  to  all  of  yoa   tJ! 

foundation  of  your  faith. 


The  First  Creed,  and  the  First  Evidence  of  Christianitt. 

The  foregoing  Section  is  remarkable  in  two  points  of  vievf* 
I.   It  contain8  tlie   earliest  known  specimen  of  what  maybe 
_,   ,  called  the  Creed  of  the  earlv  Church.     In  one  sens€, 

firm  of  indeed,  it  differs  from  what  is  properly  calleu  a 
Creed,  which  was  the  name  ap[)lied,  not  to  what 
new  converts  were  taught,  but  to  what  they  professed  on  their 
conversion.  Sucli  a  profession  is  naturally  to  be  found  only  id 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  as  an  impassioned  expression  of 
thanksgiving,  in  Acts  iv.  24 — 30;  or  more  frequently  as  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  belief,  in  Acts  viii.  37  (in  some  MSS.),  and  in 
Acts  xvi.  3 1 ,  xix.  1 5.  But  the  present  passage  gives  us  a  sample 
of  the  exact  form  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostle.    It  cannot 
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be  safely  inferred  that  we  have  here  the  whole  of  what  he 
means  to  describe  as  the  foundation  of  his  preaching ;  partly 
because  of  the  ezpresMon  "  first  of  all,"  partly  because,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  brings  forward  most  prominently  what 
was  specially  required  by  the  occasion.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  formal  and  solemn  introduction  of  the  argument,  "  I  de- 
livered, I  received,"  as  in  xi,  23,  and  the  conciseness  of  the 
phrases,  **  died,"  "  was  buried,"  and  the  twice-repeated  ex- 
pression **  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  imply  that  at  least  in 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  we  have  the  original  formula  of  the 
-Apostle's  teaching.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  its  similarity  to 
parts  of  the  Creeds  of  the  first  three  centuries,  especially  to 
**^t  ^which,  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  been 
8^»^erally  adopted  in  the  Churches  of  the  West 

^^f  tlie  details  of  this  primitive  formula,  enough  has  been 
**'^-      But  It  is  important  to  observe  also  its  general  character. 

^"^^  points  chiefly  present  themselves,  as  distinguishing  it  from 

^^    productions  of  a  similar  nature:    (1)  It  is  a  i. 

'^'^^tly    historical    composition.      It    is    what    the     Historical 

^^^^tle  himself  calls  it,  not  so  much  a  Creed  as  a  "  Gospel ;" 

Go*pel"  both  in  the  etymological  sense  of  that  word  in 

^  ^lish  as  well  as  in  Greek,  as  a  "  glad  message,"  and  also  in 

^    popular  and  ancient  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  nar- 
,      ^  ves  of  our  Lord's  life.     It  is  the  announcement,  not  of  a 


^ trine,  or  thought,  or  idea,  but  of  simple  matters  of  fact;  of 
*  ^  t^yful  message,  which  its  bearer  was  eager  to  disclose,  and 
^    hearers   eager   to   receive.      Dim   notions   of  some  great 
^^anges  coming  over  the   face  of  the  world,  vague  rumours 
^^  gome  wide  movement  spreading  itself  from  Palestine,  had 
^'Tept  along   the  westeni  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;    and 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  thus  suggested.  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist communicated  the  **  things  that  they  had  seen  or  heard." 
Thus  the  Apostle's  "Gospel"  was  contained  in  the  brief  sum- 
mary here  presented,  and  such  a  summary  as  this  became  the 
origin  of  the  "  Gospels,"  and,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
readers,  was  expanded  into  the  detailed  narratives  which  still 
retain  the  name  of  "  glad  tidings,"  though,  strictly  speaking, 
that  name  belonged  only  to  the  original  announcement  of  their 

contents. 
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(2)  Amongst  the  various  fonns  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  fc 
centuries,  there  are  only  two  (those  of  Tertullian*  % 

and  of  Epiphanius  * ;  from  whom^  probably,  it  was     ^"S!e*"o^ 
derived  in  the  Nicene   Creed)  which  contain   the     Ttttaiti,«acL 
expressions  here  twice  rejieated,  "  according  to  the  Scripturesf,  ^ 
and  in  those  two  probably  imitated  from  this  place.    The  foint, 
though  minute,  is  of  importance,  as  helping  to  bring  before  us 
the  different  aspect  which  the  same  events  wore  to  the  Aposto- 
lical age  and  to  the  next  generations.     If  in  so  compendious  an 
account  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  the  Apostle  twice  otct 
repeats  that  they  took  place  in  conformity  with  the  andent 
prophecies,  it  is  evident  that  his  hearers  must  have  been  not 
only  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  anxious  to  have  their 
new  faith  brought  into  connexion  with  it.     Later  ages  have  de- 
lighted in  discovering  mystical  anticipations  or  argumentative 
proofs  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old;  but  these  words 
carry  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  events  of  Christianity  re- 
quired, as  it  were,  not  only  to  be  illustrated  or  confirmed,  but 
to  be  justified  by  reference  to  Judaism.     We  have  in  them  the 
sign  that,  in  reading  this  Epistle,  although  on  the  shores  of 
Greece,  we  are  still  overshadowed  by  the  hills  of  Palestine; 
the  older  covenant  still  remains  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  the 
one  visible  institution  of  Divine  origin ;  the  "  Scriptures"  of 
the  Old   Testament  are  still  appealed  to  with  undivided  re- 
verence, as  the  stay  of  the  very  writings  which  were  destined 
so  soon  to  take  a  place,  if  not  above,  at  least  beside  them,  Tvitli 
a  paramount  and  independent  authority. 

II,    This    passage    contains    the    earliest    extant    account 

of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     Thirty  years  at  the 

Kariiest  ac-     most,  twenty  years  at  the  least,  had  elapsed, — that  is 

count  of  the     ^Q   gj^^    about  the   same   period   as  has    intervened 

lve>urroc-  . 

tion  of  between  this  year  (1857)  and  the  French  Revoluuon 

of  1830  ;  and,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  most  of  those 
to  whom  lie  appeals  as  witnesses  were  still  living ;  and  he 
liinisclf,  though  not  strictly  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  describes  the  vision  at  his  con- 
version,  must  be  considered  as  bearing  unequivocal  testimony 

>  Adv.  Prax.  c.  2.  «  II.  p.  122. 
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'tlie  belief  in  it  previdling  at  that  time.     Its  importanoe  in 
S«ix^  to  the  details  of  the  appearances  shall  be  noticed  elsc- 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

Chap.XV.  12— 34. 

Iir  the  preceding  verses  the  Apostle  had  carried  himself  and  his 
leaders  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  came  among  them^  and 
when  they  had  eagerly  embraced  the  message  which  he  bore  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  had  recalled  to  them  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  hnd  received  it;  the  steadfastness 
prith  which  they  clung  to  it ;  the  hopes  which  it  held  out  to 
them.'  He  had  recalled  also  the  very  words  {rivt  'K&yfp)  in  which 
lie  had  announced  it ;  the  successive  scenes  by  which  it  had 
been  attested ;  the  appearances  to  Peter  and  James  the  greatest 
vf  the  elder  Apostles ;  the  appearances  to  all  the  Apostles  in  a 
body ;  the  appearance  to  the  whole  company  of  believers,  with 
some  of  whom  they  might  themselves  have  conversed  ;  the  ap- 
pearance, lastly,  to  himself,  himself  a  living  proof  of  the  reality 
3f  the  vision ;  the  vision  a  certain  sign  of  the  reality  of  his 
Apofltleship.  On  this  one  point,  amidst  their  other  differences 
of  character  and  calling,  himself  and  the  other  Apostles^  himself 
uid  his  readers,  were  all  agreed. 

And  now  what  was,  or  ought  to  be  the  result  of  this  agree- 
ment ?  "  If  the  chief  announcement  concerning  Christ  be, 
that  He  has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
3f  you  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection 
of  the  df^ad  ?  '^  It  is  a  burst  of  indignant  surprise,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  rapid  exhibition  of  the  irreconcilable 
i^racter  of  the  two  statements.  The  argument  would  seem  to 
imply  that  those  who  denied  the  general  Resurrection,  still 
idmitted  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  not  quite  ccr- 

1  See  Essay  *'  On  the  Relation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Gospel  History,**  at 
tlie  end  of  this  work. 
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laiu,  because  iii  liis  appeal  to  the  Besuircclion  of 
may  be  addrcaaing  hiinselt^  not  to  the  false  teachers  t! 
but  to  the  Corinthiane  who  might  be  deluded  by  then 
great  [Ktrticulaiily,  with  which  he  hns  enumerated  t 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection,  may  be  taken  to  inc 
there  were  aome  who  doubted  it.  But  however  this  i 
nssumes  the  truth  of  the  fact  here,  and  uses  it  as 
answer  to  his  opponents.  The  connexion  which  he  e 
to  establish  between  the  denial  of  the  general  Kcsum 
the  denial  of  Christ's  Reaurrection,  although  it  may  b 
by  his  prevailing  idea  of  the  identification  of  Cbrisi 
fotiowera,  appciirs  in  this  instance  to  reat  on  the  sic 
ment,  that  if  they  denied  any  auch  thing  as  a  resurrei 
must  deny  it  in  every  instance,  and  therefore  in  tl 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  dead  generally. 
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«#  52  )^pitrTos  xripuira'iTai,  on  ix  vixpwv  ey^yeprai,  T&g 
^yot#<riy  *6y  ijuuy  Tive^  on  avaa-rao'ig  vsxptbv   oux   etrriv '^ 

«  Si  avatrrao'ig  vsxpwp  oix  %<rriv^  ouSs  ^pitrrog  eyi^yep- 
Tcu*  14  gj  §j  jfj^itrrog  oux  iyr^yspraiy  xsvov  apa  ^  [xaj]  to 
^^t^jrjjLa  'JifJUDP,  xivri^  xa)  ij  ttiVti^  oipuv,  ^^  tupia-xoiLsboL  8i 
Xfltj  '%^6tj8o[uapTupig  toS  ^so5,  on  eiA.apTuprjO'aiJLSP  xara 
^^  ^foS  on  ^yfipsy  tov  ^pia-rov,  ov  oux  r^ysipsv  si  irsp 
*P^     Vfxpol  oux   lyupovron.     ^^  %\  yap  vsxpol  oix  eyeipovrai, 


rircs  ^r  £fuy. 


*  om.  iral. 


•   K€l 


EVJ^  8^  Kod, 


'*  f/^^^   1^  Christ  is  preached  that  He  is  'raised  from  the  dead, 

,  ^'^  Bay  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 

p^^^?     But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ^'neither  is 

^8t  'raised:    and  if  Christ  be  not  'raised,  then  'also' our 

F^^^ching  is  vain,  *vain  also  is'  your  faith,  and  we  'also   are 

^^^d  false   witnesses  of  Go(l,   because  we  'testified   of  God 

so  be 
not 


A^^^d  false   witnesses  of  God,   because  we  'testified   o 

^^j?^t  He  raised  up  Christ:  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if 

^^t  the   dead    ane   not    'raised.      For  if  the  dead    ai 


12—14.  To  the  minds  of  the 
^^liiers    the     phrase    avacrraffiQ 
^trpwv  probably   conveyed    only 
the  notion  of  the  general  resur* 
rection,  more  especially  as   the 
usual  word  for  ChristV  resusci- 
tation is  not  AyatrTfiffaiy  but  (as 
throughout  this   Chapter)   cyei- 
pccv.     Still  the  denial  by  impli- 
cation, and  if  expressed  univer- 
sally (not  tj  dyaaraffic  Tilty  yiKputy^ 
but  ayaffTaaic  yixpufy^  would 
exclude  in  every  shape  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  revival  from    the 
grave. 

ircKov,  Keyli :  "  unmeaning  is 
my  preaching,  because  the  Re- 
surrection was  its  subject ;  and 
your  faith,  because  it  rested 
on  this  preaching."  The  idea 
of  Christ's  higher  nature,  which 
might  exempt  Him  from  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  death,  does  not  here 
enter  into  consideration. 


are 


15 — 19.  Ho  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain these  two  assertions :  the 
futility  of  his  preaching  in  15, 
16  {evpiffKo^eda  .  .  .  cyi/yeprai) ; 
the  futility  of  their  faith  in  17, 
18  (ct  2c  .  .  .  aTTioXovTo). 

First.  "  Our  preaching  is  un- 
meaning, because  we  are  then 
discovered  to  have  borne  false 
testimoni/  of  GocTs  acts^  They 
had  been  specially  chosen  to  bo 
witnesses  (jiaprvpeQ)  of  this  very 
fact,  Acts  X.  41,  ii.  32,  iii.  15, 
xiii.  31. 

kara  tov  ^iov  is :  either  (1) 
"  with  regard  to  God,**  with 
a  latent  allusion  to  the  sense  of 
"invoking;"  or,  (2)  "against 
God,'*  i.  e.  "  imputing  to  Him 
what  He  has  not  done."  Com- 
pare Matthew  xxvi.  62,  xxvii. 
13;  Deuteronomy  xix.  15,  16 
(LXX.) ;  and  for  the  sense  1  John 
i.  10. 
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[jt/xTOLia  rj  7ri<rTig  vfMav^  [gerr/v],  srt   itrrs  Iv  rou$  afiapri^^^^^ 
u[JLu)v,   ^^apu  xa]  oi  xoifjiri^ivrsg  iv  ^pitrrtS  oarw'KovTO.     ^^«i  /  " 

»  Omit  irrU^, 

17 'raised^   then   is    not   Christ    raised:    and   if    Christ   be  not 

18  raised^    jour   faith   is   vain,   ye  are   yet   in   your  sins,    then 

19  they    also    which    are  fallen    asleep    in    Christ   ''perished.   If 


17,  18.  Up  to  this  point  his 
argument  has  been  (not  "  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  there  is  no 
resurrection,"  but)  "  if  there  bo 
no  resurrection,  then  is  Christ 
not  risen."  Now,  he  advances  a 
step  further,  and  after  having  in 
15,  16  shown  that  by  the  denial 
of  the  general  resurrection  his 
preaching  would  be  rendered  un- 
meaning, he  now  in  17, 18  shows, 
secondly,  that  by  the  consequent 
denial  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christy  their  faith  would  be  ren- 
dered unmeaning  (jiarala  =  keviI 
in  verse  14),  for  there  would  bo 
this  twofold  result : 

(1)  That  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  they  would  not  rise  from 
the  death  of  sin.  Compare  Rom. 
vi.  1  —  11. 

(2)  That   if    Christ    be   not 
risen,    those    believers    wlio   are 
already     dead,     have     perished. 
Tills  last  is  put  as  the  climax  of 
the  whole  ar<i^ument.     One  of  the 
most  harrowing  thoughts,  as  we 
see  from  1  Thess.  iv.   13,  to  the 
Apostolical   Christians,   was  the 
fear  lest  their  departed  brethren 
should  by  a  premature  death  be 
debarred   from   that   comnmnion 
with  the  Lord  wliich  they  hoped 
to   enjoy;  and   in  itself  nothing 
could   be  more  disheartening  to 
the  Christian's  hope,  than  to  find 
that    Christians    had   lived   and 
died  in  vain. 

By  **  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ,"  the  Apostle 
means  "  those  who  have  died 
in    communion     with     Christ " 


—  «  the  Christian  dead "  (like 
"  the  dead  in  Christ,"  oi  ytqw  oi 
€v  -^lOT^i  Rev.  xiv.  13,  1  Thesa. 
iv.  16).  And  here,  as  in  zv.  51 
and  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  be  distin- 
guishes between  these  and  those 
who  will  live  to  witness  the  end. 
Possibly  he  alludes  to  those  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  in  verse  6^ 
as  having  in  an  especial  manner 
fallen  asleep,  with  Christ  ia  ini' 
mediate  prospect. 

Observe  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  lite- 
ral resurrection,  of  both  of  whicli 
our  Lord's  resurrection  is  equally 
the  pledge.  Compare  Rool  viii* 
10,  11.     John  V.  24—29. 

KoifirjOEyTtQ • . .  aViuXovro,  "  when, 
they  died  .  .  .  they  perished  en- 
tirely ;  "  corresponding  in  the  fu- 
ture world  to  ears  iv  ra7c  afiap^ 
TlaiQ  in  this.  **  The  living  will 
be  left  in  sin,  the  dead  will  bo 
left  in  death,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,"  in  opposition  to 
(TwietrSai.  Compare  2  Cor.  ii- 
15:  "  In  them  that  are  savetl^ 
and  in  them  that  perish." 

19.  lie  still  dwells  on  the  deep 
sadness  of  the  conclusion  to  whicl^ 
the    denial   of   the    resurrectio^i 
would    bring   them.     If  in  thi^ 
sentence   we  arc  guided  by  tli^ 
easiest    sense,     then    the    wor^ 
"only"   {/.torai)    must   be  con* 
nected  with  Iv  rf]  iuitj  ruvrri,  aB*i 
its  transposition   to   the  end  ol 
the  sentence  must  be   regarded 
as  one  of  the   strangenesses  of 
style  noticed  under  viii.  11,  But,  i» 
we  can  rely  on  the  position  of  tb<? 
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only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
able.  But  now  is  Christ  'raised  from  the  dead, 
firstfruits  of  them  that  'sleep.  For  since  by  man 
,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


he  tense  of  ii\TiK6T€c 
he  word  **  only  "  re- 
bole  clause,  the  stress 
Uy  laid  on  rjKiriKOTtt 
we  have  nothing  but 
>ty  hope  in  Christ 
neyer  be  fulfilled." 
e  hoped  to  the  end, 
nothing  more  than 
mp.  Rom.  viii.  24, 
is  seen  is  not  hope.") 
Zktt)y  as  distinct  from 
k  period  of  existence, 

in  the  New  Testa- 
•ecurs  only  here  and 
.25. 

<«  **  more  wretched 
>  are  not  Christians." 
alien  from  the  great- 
38,  which  we  have 
%i    the    greatest    of 

the  force  of  the  cx- 
on  verse  32. 
this  gloomy  thought 
finto  the  joyful  con- 
)tcd  by  the  fact  that, 

these  speculations, 
isen  ;  and  that  as  in 
sing  the  Christian's 
lortality  would  have 

in  His  resurrection 
aman  race  rises  also. 

but  as  it  is,"  as  the 
y  stands.  For  the 
Li.    18,  apxi  Trpwro- 

'  the  first  fruits,"  or 


first  sheaf,  to  be  followed  by  the 
whole  harvest,  alluding  to  the 
first  fruits  of  the  passover  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  10,  II,  on  the  second  day 
of  which  feast  a  sheaf  of  ripe 
corn  was,  for  the  first  time,  of- 
fered on  the  altar,  as  a  consecra- 
tion of  the  coming  harvest.  Com- 
pare the  allusion  to  the  Paschal 
feast  in  v.  6.  Both  probably  were 
suggested  by  the  time  of  year 
when  the  Apostle  wrote. 

Twy  K'eKoifjirjfiiyuty  is  put,  instead 
of  rwi'  rsKpu)}',  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression for  the  Christian  dead, 
of  whom  the  Apostle  is  chiefly 
thinking. 

21,  22.  The  reason  of  this  con- 
nexion between  His  resurrection 
and  ours  is,  that  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  human 
race  (see  xii.  12)  in  this  its  se- 
cond creation.  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  12, 
18.)  There  is  also  the  idea, 
which  in  the  Gospels  appears  not 
as  much  with  regard  to  the  Re- 
surrection as  the  Judgment,  that 
man  must  in  some  sense  be  re- 
deemed, raised,  judged,  by  man. 
Hence  the  constant  expression 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  applied  to 
Christ.  The  second  part  of  the 
argument  where  "  man "  is  in- 
dividualised in  Adam  and  Christ, 
explains  the  first  part  "  As  in 
the  Adam  (iy  Tf  'A^a/i),  so  in  the 
Messiah  {kv  rf  xP^<mS\  or  Second 
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yap  iv  T<o  'ASaj*  irdvTts  an-oS^ijTxoorii',  ovTatj 
waavjaift  a'Wtitj,    -*ejTa  to  T!?iOj',  S-raK  "jrasctSiaoi 


II  For  as  in  Adam  iiU  die,  even  bo  in  Christ  shall  all  be  i 

M  but    every    '^oiie    in     his    own    onler:    Christ    the    f 

M  afterwnrd    they    that   are    Christ's    at    Ilia    coming, 

end,  when  lie  '■shall  deliver'  up  the  kingdom  to  Go« 


Alan,"  For  the  s]) plication  of 
the  name  of  "  the  6ei;und  Adam  " 
to  the  Messiah,  see  Sehotlgen  on 
veree  47.  Here,  aa  In  Kota.  xi. 
32.  the  Apostle  is  not  tlJnking 
of  the  fute  of  the  wicked,  but  of 
the  universal  lovo  of  God  and 
the  nniversal  power  of  Chriet. 

ibtoiroiJifliiirai'rat  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  use  of  the 
word,  be  taken  of  reaurreclion  to 
life  eternal. 

23,  24.  What  follows  is  not 
strictly  iiecesBary  lo  the  argu- 
ment; hut  here,  as  often  (see  on 
iii.  23,  xi.  3),  when  he  speaks  of 
the  glory  and  exaltation  of 
Christy  be  carries  it  up  to  the 
highest  point,  where  it  loses  it- 
self in  the  glory  of  God ;  aa  if 
fearing  lest  the  harmony  and 
continuity  of  the  Divine  order 
should  in  any  way  be  inter- 
rupted i  lest  the  soul  should  halt 
in  its  upward  flight,  at  any  lower 
resting-place  than  the  presence 
of  God  Himself. 

In  1  Thess.  iv.  13—17,  as  here, 
the  Apostle  implies  a  first  resur- 
rectiun  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
at  the  moment  of  His  coming ; 
and  in  Rev.  zx.  13,  14,  xxi.  3, 
4,  22 — 25,  there  is  the  same  ge- 
neral description  of  the  over- 
throw of  death,  and  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  power  and  glory 
and  outward  rule,  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God, 


The  whole  resnrre 
human  race  is  ropresi 
prolonged  fuct,  nf  wh 
aurreetion  of  Clirist 
beginning. 

rayfiari,  i,  e.  "  troi 
army,"  see  (in  Wetstei 
III.  iv.  2;  Plutarch, 
where  ray/ia  is  used 
mous  with  Xfyciy,  as 
seene  were  presentet 
after  troop  Appearing 
victorious  general. 

01  row  ^(pieToi,  i.  e.  ' 
see  I  Tlie5».  iv.  16;  1 

24.  Ti>  r.'W,  "  ilie 
world,"  see  UatL  xxi- 

Srar,  "whenever  thi 
for  His  giving  up." 

rliy  liainKfiay,  "Hk 
Bev.  xix.  15>  Thai 
pluned  by  what  folkr 

The  especial  olyec 
ducing  in  this  place  t 
tion  of  power  and  ■ 
for  the  sake  of  ab 
Death,  the  king  of 
race,  will  be  destivj 
destruction.  When  i 
and  evils  for  the  i 
punishment  of  whiefa 
anthority  exist,  shall 
put  down,  then  all 
authority,  even  that 
Himself,  shall  end,  t 
"the  Lord"  shall  be 
up  in  love  of  "  the  Fm 

Karapyiiirp,    He  ^  * 
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9     ** 


CO  xai  TTUTpiy  orav  xaTapyr^frr\  TroLfrav  CLpyr]V  xai 
Tiav  xai  brjvafJLiv.  ^^  6si  yap  aurov  pa<n\stjsiVf 
5  irdifTag  roug  i^Qpoug  ^[airoS]  utto  rohg  Tro^ag 
T^oLTog  ix^ffog  xarapyurai  h  ^dvoLTog.  ^  tcolvtcl 
|«v  6to  Toug  TTofiag  aurou,  orav  Se  siirji]  [ot/] 
rraxra/,  SijXov  ot«  ixrog  tou  uTroTcl^oLvrog  aurcS 
^  orav  Sfi  uToray^  aorto  ra  Travra,  tots  [xaij 


•oS&r. 


^  om.  ahrov. 


Q  He  shall  have  ''made  to  vanish  away'  all  rule 
irity  and  power.  For  He  must  reign^  till  He  hath 
s  enemies  under  His  feet.  The  last  enemy  that 
vanish  awjiy'  is  death.  For  **  He  ""put  all  things 
et,"  But  when  He  saith,  'that  "  all  things  are  put 
^  it  is  manifest  that  He  is  excepted  who  did  put  all 
Him :  and  when  all  things  shall  be  'put  undeP^  Him^ 


"All 
man, 


wlaVf  r.r.X. 
Brj  kind,  of 
id  lastly  of  Him- 
intervenes  between 
3  government  of 
creatures  He  has 

fhp  PaaiXeveiy.  The 
ist  here  spoken  of 
r  between  the  first 
ind  "  the  end  ;**  or 
ly  from  the  fime  of 
»n ;  in  which    case 

description  of  its 
.  Eph.   ir    20  —  22, 

of   the  -same  ex- 

ur :     "  He  set.  Him 

right  hand  in  the 

»8y  fer  above  every 

and  power,  and 
>minion,  and  put  all 
His  feet." 

it  reign  (fiaatXtvuy) 
ho  is  personified  as 
il  king  (Rom.  v.  14), 
(Rev.  XX.  1 4). 
»t  till  then,  will  the 
rist's  reign  be  fully 
.  The  context  shows 
[a\ptc  ov)  marks  the 
which  Christ's  reign 
md. 


hlf  i.  e.  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy in  Fs.  ex.  1. 

•Sp,  He  s=  Christ  as  in  24. 
yap,  a  reason  for  Karapyiiery, 

27.  Sray  de  eWp,  i.  e.  in  Ps. 
viii.  6.  What  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance said  of  man  generally,  is 
here,  as  in  Hob.  ii.  7,  Matt.  xxi. 
16,  applied  to  the  Messiah,  as  the 
representative  of  man. 

virira^ev  and  tov  wToraJayroc 
refer  to  God. 

28.  This  final  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  is  appa- 
rently the  object  of  the  digression, 
which  closes  with  it. 

"That  God  may  be  all  in 
all.''  This  passage,  as 
expressinir  what  the  "  ^^^  ^,?^ 
Apostle  looked  to  as  iniu." 
the  consummation  of  the 
world,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  all  his  teaching. 
In  almost  all  later  systems  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  there  has 
been  an  element  corresponding  to 
this  Apostolic  aspiration,  a  belief 
that  God  is,  or  is  to  be,  every- 
where, and  in  all  things.  The 
Apostle's  words  (6  ^«oc  itayra  iy 
ndtriy)  may  almost  seem  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  name  literally 
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*  TO  wdarrcu 


then  shall  also  the  Son  Himself  be  'put  undei^  Him  that  pat  all- 
29  things  under  Him^  that  God  may  be  all   in  all.     Else  wh&'t^ 


based  on  them,  though  now  always 
used  in  reproach,  **  pan-theism/* 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dis- 
tinguish these  words  from  the 
grosser,  or  the  more  exclusive 
forms  of  this  belief  to  which  the 
name  of  pantheism  is  usually  ap- 
plied. But  the  expression  shows 
that  such  a  belief  in  God's  uni- 
versal and  all-pervading  presence 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
reverence  for  the  Divine  nature 
and  the  sc^nse  of  human  responsi- 
bility which  run  through  all  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  Two  points 
seem  especially  intended  :  — 

First,  this  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
always  endeavours   to  carry  up 
the  feelings  of  his  readers  from 
Christ  to  God.     His  intention  is 
not   to   lower  or  disparage   the 
Divine  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Father,    but    to    point   out    that 
there  is  a  lieight  yet  beyond,  from 
wliich   all    tlic    blessings   of  re- 
demption no  less  than  of  creation 
flow.     It  has  sometimes  been  cus- 
tomary to  represent  God  as  the 
object  of  fear ;  Christ  as  the  object 
of  love ;  God  as  tlie  source  of  jus- 
tice, Christ  as  the  source  of  mercy. 
The  Apostle's  object  hero  is,  if 
one  may  so  say,  directly  the  re- 
verse: Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the 
representative    of    authority,    of 
control  ;  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Infinite  rest  and  repose,  after  the 
close  of  that   long   struggle   for 
which  alone  power  and  authority 
are   needed.     The   Pagan   views 
of    the    Divinity    never    shrunk 
from    multiplying   the    agencies, 


the  persons,  the  powers  of  God  ^ 
wherever  an  operation  of  Dttor^ 
or  of  man  was  discernible,  ther^ 
a  new  deity  was  imagined.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  the  Apostle 
throughout  combats.  Even  if  im 
this  present  world  a  distinctiori. 
must  be  allowed  between  GoA^ 
the  Invisible  Eternal  Father,  and 
Christ,  the  Lord  and  Rater  of 
man,  he  points  our  tboaghts  to  ^ 
time  when  this  distinction  will 
cease,  when  the  reign  of  all  inter* 
mediate  objects,  even  of  Chris'fc 
Himself,  shall  cease,  and  God  will 
fill  all  the  universe  (ravra),  taiA 
be  Himself  present  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  (cf  jrdtnv). 

Secondly,  the  Apostle  here 
brings  out,  not  only  the  Unity^ 
but  the  spirituality  of  the  God- 
head. All  the  outward  instita— 
tions  which  had  held  men  io" 
gether,  even  the  massive  frame- 
work of  I^oman  societ}-,  with  its 

vast  array  of  rule  and  power 

even  the  reign  of  Christ  Himselfi 
holding  together  as  it  does  th^ 
Churches   which    "  walk  in  th.^ 
fear  of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ix.  31);— 
shall  cease  in  that  intimate  conr**' 
munion  of  man  with  God,  whic^ 
is  the  last  and  highest  hope  w^ 
can  look  forward  to  :  **  I  saw  ii<^ 
temple  in  the  city :  for  the  Lor*i 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  af^ 
the  temple  of  it.     And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neith*:*r 
of  the   moon,    to   shine   in   it  ? 
for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighte^n 
it,   and    the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof,"  Rev.  xxi,  22,  23. 
29.  The  connexion  here  is  one 
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»    ", 


baptized  for  the  dead  ?    If  the  dead  are 


found  in 
pressionSy 
-28,  are 
isuallj  80 
3  Apostle 
which  he 

instance 
%  just  at 
\  pursued 

remotest 
the  gene- 
dIy  as  if 

The  two 
re,  V.  9 — 
1.  Here, 
may  pos- 
)m  some 
e  writing 
)tter;  the 
ling  con« 
>  to  verse 
tervening 
analogous 
nposition, 

"but  for 
hould  be 
aU  men." 
ction  has 
pledge  of 
I  which  is 
e  meaning 
I  who  are 
?  what  is 
incurring 

if  it  were 
u  01  fiuTTT, ; 
leir  object 
e  n  TTOu'ire 
It  may, 
)lutel3r,  as 
>hn  xi.  47, 
I  of  doing 


Such  is  the  general  sense  of 
the  passage.     The  interpretation 
of  the  particular  words  *'  baptized 
for   the   dead,**    (pi  fiaTTiiofityoi 
vTTtp  rwv  vtKp^y),  is  very  obscure. 
Their     natural     signification, 
"  Those  who  are  bap- 
tized in   behalf  of  the  Baptwm 
dead,"  is  strongly  con-  •  ^^* 
firmed  by  finding  that 
there  were  some  sects  in  the  first 
three  centuries  who  had  this  kind 
of  baptism.  Tertullian  (adv.  Mar- 
cion.  V.  10;  Res.  Cam.  cap.  48) 
and   Chrysostom  (Hom.  40,  in  1 
Cor.  xv)  speak  of  it  as  existing 
amongst   the   Marcionites,    who 
fiourished  chiefiy  A.  D.  1 30 —  1 50 ; 
and     Epiphanius     says,    in    his 
chapter  on  the  Cerinthians,  that 
there  was  '<  an  uncertain  tradition 
handed  down,   that  it  was  also 
to  be  found  amongst  some  here- 
tics in  Asia,  especially  in  Galatia, 
in   the  times   of  the  Apostles." 
From  Chrysostom  we  learn  that 
"after  a  catechumen  was   dead 
they  hid  a  living  man  under  the 
bed  of  the  deceased ;  then  coming 
to  the  dead  man  they  spoke  to 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  receive  baptism;   and  he 
making  no  answer,  the  other  re- 
plied in  his  stead,  and  so  they 
baptized  the  living  for  the  dead." 
From  Epiphanius  we  learn  that 
their  object  in  so  doing  was  "lest 
in    the     resurrection    the    dead 
should  be  punished  for  want  of 
baptism,  and  not  subjected  to  the 
powers   that    made   the   world" 
(Haer.  28,  6),  to  which  must  be 
added  the  opinion  of  Hilary  (Am- 
brosiaster),  that  it  was  done  "  in 
the  case  of  unexpected  death,  in 
the  fear  lest  the    dead    should 


iscd  at   all,  why  arc  they  then   bftptizet 


formity  witb  the 
down  in  1  Cor.  : 
made  all  thing»  tut 

And,  if  ii  Iw  t 
practice  here  met 
superstitious  that 
could  not  have  aUi 
out  repudisting  it  i 
austom,  three  cc 
could  not  gpeak  of 
himself)  without  "I 
ter,"  we  must  ooi 
bablc  circumstanci 

Even  if  we  tak« 


either  not  arise  at  all,  or  rise  to 
evil."  In  »pite  of  tliese  testi- 
moiiieB  to  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  every  ancient  writer 
(with  (lio  excepb'oD  of  the  one 
Uft  quoted)  repudiates  the  notion 
of  any  allusion  to  it  in  ttiia  place: 
evidently  from  the  fear  of  setting 
nny  Apostolic  eanction  bestowed 
on  a  custom  which  seemed  to 
tlieni  euperstitiauB.  Yet  there 
ftre considerations  which  mitigate 
the  Btrangeness  of  tbe  passage. 
St.  Paul's  niodo  of  speech  and 
action  aboundf  in  int^tances  of 
accommodation  to  the  fillings 
and  opinions  of  those  adtlressed, 
without  any  cxpresfjon  of  con- 
demnation on  bis  jjart.  Such  is 
bia  frequent  adoption  of  reasoQ- 
inga  founded  on  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
acknowledged  by  his  readers. 
See  the  allegory  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah,  in  Gal.iv.  21—31,  "Tell  me 
ye  that  desire  to  be  antler  the  law, 
do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?"  Sacb, 
agftin,  is  the  speech  at  Athena,  Acta 
xvii.  23,  where  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  to  suppose  that  St,  Paul  ac- 
tually believed  the  Unknown  God 
of  the  Athenians  to  be  the  true 
God,  but  only  that  be  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
inscription  on  their  altar  to  intro- 
duce the  truth  Rmongst  them. 
Such,  again,  were  his  own  ac- 
commodations to  Jewish  prac- 
tices, of  vows,  observances,  of 
feasts,  &c,,  as  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  18,  21,  xxi.  26,  which  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  Gal.  iv. 
10,  suppose  that  he  really  valued, 
but  which  be  adopted  in   con- 


the  ancient  Patris: 
administering  the 
infants,  and  of  pi 
charislical  elemesl 
or  in  the  handa  < 
than  tbe  Jewish  p 
case  any  one  died 
(.'I'fi'moniai  unclei 
would  have  reqa 
ablution,  some  c 
received  the  abln 
(See  Lightfoot,  ail 
But  there  is  a  1 
view,  from  which 
been  regarded.  T 
as  always,  the  ni 
of  the  survivors  U 
work  which  undo 
broken  off;  and  in 
the  self-devotion  ol 
life  was  concentrai 
act  of  baptism,  i 
seemed  fitting  th 
conversion  had  n 
pleted,  the,  friend 
should  step,  as  it 
place,  and  in  bia  ni 
the  dangers  and  i 
of  baptism,  bo  titM 
good  work  would  : 
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^hy         'ako  stand   ir«  in  jeopardy  every  hour?     I  protest  by 


cat  01 
tiane 


by  death,  bat  would  con- 
^  confirmed    to    the   end, 
ess  in  the  day  of   Jesus 
CYkn^"^  '**  (i.  8).     This  endeavour 
to  afr^Yime  a  vicarious   responsi- 
In&ty    -in  baptism  is  the  same  as 
ilter^vards  appeared  in  the  in- 
gdUitimon  of  sponsors;    and   the 
itmmvig  to  repair  the  shortcom- 
ings   of  the  departed  is  the  same 
w&cl^,   in  regard  to   the  other 
aacr^ment,  still  prevails  through 
alar^e  part  of  Christendom,  in 
t^  institution  of  masses  for  the 
^^^^.     In   the   Apostolical   age, 
^^  these  feelings  would  be  ren- 
^®>^  more  natural,  by  the  belief 
>'*    the   near    approach    of   the 
^^^■lAing  of  the  Son  of  man,  when 
*^©   living  might  expect  to  pre- 
P^*^  tlie  way  for  the  dead  whom 
^^y  personified;  and  the  whole 
Pi^ctice  would  appear  most  con- 
fj^^'Qiable  to  the  Apostle's  spirit, 
"   We   could  suppose,  as  seems 
nether  implied  in  the  words,  that 
*«06e  who  were  thus  baptized  for 
*"®  dead,  had  not   been   them- 
5^*  ^©8  baptized  before,  but  now 
J?*"   the  first  time,  from  a  mixed 
J^liiig  of  love  for  the  dead  and 
Jl^^otion  to  Christ,  entered  upon 
~*^  hardships  of  a  Christian's  life. 
^*^h    a  feeling  and  praclico  wo 
?J*^    easily  imagine  to  have  ex- 

*  t^^,  even  amongst  those  whose 

•  *JJ^  in  the  general  resurrection 
j*^      either   been    obscured    or 

l^^*^On ;  an  inconsistency  indeed, 

*  ^uch  as  is  often  found  in  mo- 

^/^*^tQ  of   great  enthusiasm,   or 

H^^^cters  exposed  to  counter-in- 

jjj-^^ces  ;  and  such  as  the  Apostle 

^^SHt  naturally  have  laid   hold 

7*  ^»!^  in  the  above-mentioned  in- 

J^^oe  in  the  speech  at  Athens, 

^t^  force  his  own  argument 


And  finally,  though  the  Church 
of  Corinth  was  subject  to  the 
Apostle's  authority,  yet  it  ap- 
pears by  numerous  passages  both 
to  have  claimed  and  to  have  re- 
ceived from  him  so  much  inde- 
pendence, as  to  make  it  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  should  feel  called  to  reform 
all  their  practices ;  and  the  words 
themselves  convey,  not  indeed  a 
reproof,  but  a  distinction  between 
his  own  practice  and  that  to 
which  he  alludes,  ruiy  vncpQy 
implies  (not  the  dead  generally, 
but)  a  particular  class  of  the 
dead :  and  ^/icTc,  in  the  next 
clause,  implies  that  the  Apostlo 
has  been  speaking  just  before  of 
others  distinct  from  himself. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this 
explanation  of  the  passage  may 
be  safely  accepted:  (1)  As  a 
curious  relic  of  primitive  super- 
stition, which,  alttr  having  pre- 
vailed generally  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Church,  gradually  dwindled 
away  till  it  was  only  to  be  found 
in  some  obscure  sects.  (2)  As 
an  example  of  the  Apostle's  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  practice  with 
which  he  could  have  had  no  real 
sympathy ;  not  condemning  or 
ridiculing  it,  but  appealing  to  it  as 
an  expression,  although  distorted, 
of  their  better  feelings. 

The  other  interpretations, 
which  all  require  an  alteration  or 
addition  to  the  words  of  the  text, 
are :  (1)  "  What  shall  they  gain 
who  are  baptized  ybr  the  removal 
.  of  their  dead  works  ?  "  (2)  "What 
shall  they  gain  who  are  baptized 
Jbr  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  t  "  (Chrys.)  (3)  "  What 
shall  they  gain«who  are  baptized 
into   the  death  of  Christ  f"  (4) 
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your  'boasting,  ^brethren/  whicb  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  on. 
32  Lord,  I   die  daily.      If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  'fougb 


**  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
afflicted  (compare  Luke  xii.  50 ; 
Mark  x.  38)  for  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead?  (5) 
^'  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
baptized  at  the  moment  of  death, 
tcith  a  view  to  their  state  when 
deadV^  (alluding  to  the  prac- 
tice of  deathbed  baptisms).  (6) 
"  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
baptized  into  the  place  of  the 
dead  martyrs  f"*  (7)"  What  shall 
they  gain  who  are  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  dead  (John  and 
Christ)?"  (8)  "  What  shaU  they 
gain  who  are  baptized  in  order 
to  convert  those  who  are  dead  in 
sin  ?  **  (9)  •*  What  shall  tliey  gain 
who  are  baptized  onli/  to  die  f  " 

(10)  "What  shall  they  gain  who 
arc  baptized  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead  /  "  (i.  e.  martyrs,   &c.) 

(11)  **  What  shall  ihey  gain  who 
are  baptized  when  dying,  as  a 
siqn  that  their  dead  bodies  shall 
be  raised  r'  (12)  ^' What  shall 
thoy  gain  wdio  are  baptized  for 
the  good  of  the  Christian  dead  ?  " 
i.  e.  to  hasten  the  dat/  of'  (he  re- 
surrection  bij  aeeomplishing  the 
number  of  the  eleet, 

///i(7r,  **  fhe  Apostles,**  as  in  iv. 
9,  but  chiellv  himself. 

Kai  may  refer  merely  to  the 
eontiniiation  of  the  argument, 
but  has  more  force  if  the  "  bap- 
tism for  liie  dead  "  involved  real 
dangers  and  cares  :  —  "I  die 
daily;'*  and  compare  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 
"always  carrying  about  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  our  body." 

31.    V)]  Ti)y    vfiertpay    Kav)(^ri(Tit\ 

This  contains  two  peculiarities  : 


(1)  The  adjuration  by  his  bossti  — 
ing,  as  of  the  thing  most  dear  t<9 
him.     Compare  Lachmann's  coa  " 
jecture  on  ix.  16  (in  connexiozx 
with  his  first  edition),  as  if  i^  r3 
Kavyjifia   ftov  was   his  favourit^o 
oath.    (2)  vfieripav  for  wtpi  vjuw»*« 
i.  e.  "  by  my  boast  of  your  excel- 
lences," as  in  ix.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 
(Comp.  Thucyd.  L  33,  ^€^  r^ 
vfierip^y  Rom.  xi.  31,  rf  vfitripmf 
iXiet.)     This  would  justify  the 
reading  of  A.  Ijfieripavj  but  that 
it  seems  like  a  correction. 

iy  )(pi<rTf  'Iiiffov,  "  in  Christ 
Jesus."  These  words  are,  strictly 
speaking,  taken  with  txu,  bat 
they  also  refer  to  the  whole  sen- 
tence.    See  note  on  viii.  II. 

32.  Kara  ivOpunroVy  "with only 
Iiuman  hopes,"  partly  as  in  ix.  8, 
so  that  the  whole  stress  of  the 
sentence  is  laid  upon  it ;  i.  ^- 
"  without  the  hope  of  immortal- 
ity,"— "  as  far  as  man  could  soe- 

iOr}pLOfjni\ii(ru,  "  I  fought  witl^ 
beasts." 

(I.)    Against    taking     ..j..,^ 
this    literally,     observe     ^uh  wi'.'i 
(1)  The    improbability     bcast-r 
of  such  a  punishment 
for  Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen;  o^ 
of  his  escaping,  had  he  been  eK^ 
posed  to  it.    (2)  The  omission  c>^ 
it   in  Acts  xix.  9 — 41  (when,  i* 
at  all,  it  must  have  taken  place  % 
and  in  2  Cor.  xi.  24—28,  where 
so   remarkable   a   danger   cottl<i 
hardly   have    been    passed  over- 
(3)  The  fact  that  the  tumult  of 
Acts  xix.  29-41,  took  place  (not 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre^  but) 
in  the  Greek  theatre,  where  snch 
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^g ;   CI  ycx^oi  oJx  iyeipovraij  ^aycofJLSv  xa)  TricofJLSV* 
kf  aTodio}<rxoju,ey.     ^ft^  7rXava<r6tf.  ^Qsi^outriv  rfir^ 

sto  at  Ephesusy  what  advantageth  it  me  ?     If  the  dead 
nuaed,  *^  let  us  eat  and  driok ;  for  to-morrow  we  die." 


18  were  not  usuaL 
186  of  each  words  meta- 
r,  from  the  familiarity 
age  of  the  gladiatorial 
as  in  iv.  9,  *'  appointed 
I  spectacle  to  angels  and 
OaraTiovQy  on  ^iarpov) ; 
'.  17:  "and  I  was  de- 
it  of  the  mouth  of  the 
impare  with  this  the  an- 
mt  to  Herod  Agrippa 
.la's  decease,  "  the  lion 
The  phrase  occurs  in 
speech  in  Appian  (BelL 

73),  oioic  ^ripioiQ  f  ax^" 

still  more  precisely  in 
«  c.  6  :  QTTo  Evficac  /ic'xp^ 
piOfia\<u  2ici  y^c  Kai  ^a» 
Uoding  to  the  guard  of 
horn  he  proceeds  to  call 
lards." 

•*or  taking   it  literally, 
(1)  That  the  metaphor 

more  violent  here  than 
Etom.  c.  6,  where  it  is 

drawn  from  the  actual 
>f  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
atre.  (2)  That  the 
IS  "  (who  are  mentioned 
zix.  31,  as  restraining 
It  of  Demetrius)  appear 
|rp's  martyrdom  (Eus. 
.  16)  to  have  had  the 
r  the  wild  beasts.  (3) 
hough  there  are  no  re- 
*  an  amphitheatre  at 
yet  traces  of  a  stadium 
seen ;  and  in  the  case 
arp  wild  boasts  were 
the  stadium  at  Smyrna. 
the  young  men  at  Ephe- 

famous  for  their  bull- 
temidor.  i.  9  (Wetotein). 
Ik  *E^af  seems  a  forced 


expression,  if  the  allusion  is 
merely  to  opponents  generally. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the 
metaphor  is  most  likely.  It  may, 
in  connexion  with  Ephesus, 
have  been  suggested  partly  by 
the  above-mentioned  bull-fights, 
partly  by  the  speech  of  Herac- 
litus,  in  which  he  called  ^'the 
Ephesians  "  by  this  very  name  of 
"beasts"  (^ripia).  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  vein  of 
classical  quotation  opened  in  the 
next  verse. 

Whatever  be  the  danger,  it 
must  be  the  same  of  which  he 
speaks  in  Kom.  xvi.  4  (?) ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8  ;  Acts  XX.  19. 

The  legend  of  his  battle  with 
wild  beasts  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  25) 
was  probably  founded  on  this 
passage. 

32.  cl  vtKpo)  ovK  iytipoyraiy  es- 
pecially if  the  second  interpreta- 
tion of  Kara  uvOptairoy  be  right,  is 
best  joined  with  the  following. 
"  Let  us  eat,**  &c.,  is  taken  from 
Isaiah  xxii.  13  (LXX.),  but  pro- 
bably meant  to  allude  to  the  Gen- 
tile forms  of  Epicureanism  of 
which  Horace  is  the  well  known 
representative.  (See  Wetstein, 
ad  loc.) 

33.  He  checks  himself  in  this 
half-ironical  strain,  and  solemnly 
warns  them  against  the  heathen 
contaminations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded ;  though  still 
drawing  his  imagery  and  lan- 
guaf^e  from  the  heathen  world. 
"  Be  not  deceived"  is  the  common 
formula  of  warning  against  sen- 
sual sins,  see  vi.  9. 

hipovffiy   HOri    xpiitrtf    o/iiX/ai 


•  ^^rJffS' oftiXi'ai  xfltxai.  '*fxvr;\l'aT«3(xa»oiy,  xajfn 
KITS  •   ayvattri-xv  yap  iVeou  nvij  "i^wtrtv.   w^y  «»t 


3  Be  not  deceived.    "  Evil  commuiiicntiuna  corrupt 

4  ner*."     Awiike  to  rialiteousncss,  and  Bin  not ;   for 
not  the  knowledge  of  God.     'To  your  bimine  I  spea! 

Honesty  (ypiftrra)  ml 
mined  by  rogueiy  (« 

i  be  Kinn  \p7jwT€Lf  1 
in  A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K 
MSS.,  seems  to  s) 
bad  lost  its  cliaract« 
and  become  a  pre 
reading  xp'i "8",  altho 
from  tbe  Received  Ti 
mann.  has  no  snthc 
probably  an  altera 
the  melre, 

34.  iVKiii^ari  l,KaU 
atill  to  the  revelry  a 
vcrgatiung  in  versei 
says  i  "  Wake  up 
drunken  orgies."     1 


KOKul.  This  Iambic  verae  it  quoted 
from  the  Thais  of  Me- 
pnvJIt  n^der  (aee  Menand. 
Frajtm.  Meioeke,  p. 
75),  although  Clem.  Alex.(Sirom. 
i.  14,  59)  calls  it  a  tragic  Iambic  ; 
and  Socrates  (H.  E.  iii.  16)  quotes 
it  as  proving  that  St.  Paul  read 
Suripides.  It  shows  tbe  Apo- 
stle's acquaintance  with  beathen 
literature,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  his  sanction  of  it ;  as  in  his 
quotation  from  Aratus  in  Acts 
xvii.  28,  and  Epimenides  in  Tit. 
i.  12,  Menander  was  famous  for 
"  the  elegance  with  which  he 
threw  into  the  form  of  single 
verses  or  short  aenteacea  tlic 
maxims  of  that  practical  wisdom 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life, 
which  forms  so  important  a  fea- 
ture in  the  new  comedy.  An- 
thologies of  such  sentences  were 
compiled  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians from  Menander's  works, 
of  which  there  isatill  extant  acol- 
lection  of  several  hundred  linea, 
under  tbe  name  of  Vrufiai  fiovo- 
in-ivoi."  (Smith's  Diet  of  Classi- 
cal Biography,  p.  1033.) 

I'hc  maxim  is  aimed  against 
tbe  seductive  etTect  of  language 
such  as  that  which  he  has  just 
quoted,  aod  each  word  is  em- 
phatic.— "Character  (ffftj)  may 
be  undermined  by  talk  (ifiMai) ; 


cial  fr 


Bof  i 


IX  V.  3 

(LXX.).  For  this  ae] 

(ss:  wOTi    tiKaicvc   til 

annotations  ut  AW* 
cyd.  i  21. 

tnl  ^if  AftoftrAttnt 
a  double  aenae,  fim 
explaining  Sitatrnf,  I 
M  expresidng  thtt 
was  to  be  a  true  wi 
knowledge  not  like 
knowledge  of  the  fi 
but  one  without  al 
Epb.  iv.  28).  Hene 
eion  Ayt-wfffaf  yif. 

"Som^"  Le.  the 
Terse  12.  "1  ap* 
shame  "  (aa  in  vi.  S> 
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Pabafhr^se  of  Chap.  XY.  12 — 34. 

^'^^'^i,  you  all  acknowledge  that  tite  revival  of   Clirist  from 

^  ^r^a,V€  is  the  one  great  subject  of  our  message  concerning 

^'^^»»     how   can  there  be  found  any  of  your  number  so  in- 

as  to  deny  a  resurrection  from  death?      If  there 

such  thing  as  resurrection  from  death,  then  even  the 

of  Christ  has  not  taken  place;  and  of  this  the  con- 

^^^^nce  would  be,  that  our  message  and  your  faith  would 

Hke  unmeaning:  Our  message,  because  we  are  then  con-- 

I,  not  only  of  falsehood,  but  almost  of  blasphemy,  in  having 

**^**i&«/  to  God,  in  the  revival  of  Christ,  an  act  which,  if 

^^rt  be  no  rssurrectitm,  is  impossible :  Your  faith,  because,  if 

^^ritt  was  never  revived  from  the  grave,  then  the  pledge  of 

5#0nr  revival  from  the  death  of  sin  is  lost ;  you,  who  are  still  alive, 

still  under  the  dominion  of  sin ;  those  who  have  already 

in  the  hope  of  sharing  His  life  are  lost  and  perislud. 

With  a  prospect  like  this,  with  a  hope  in    Christ  belonging 

only  to  this  life,    and   never   to   be   realised,    no   human   lot 

could  be  more  pitiable  than  ours.     But  this  is  not  so ;  Christ 

has  been  revived  from  the  grave  ^  and  that  not  for  Himself  only, 

but  as  the  first  of  the  long  succession  of  those  who  have  fallen 

asleep  in  death.     Death  prevailed  in  the  world  through  man  ; 

as  we  read,  that  in  the  person  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  the  seii^ 

ience  of  death  was  pronounced  on  all.     In  like  manner,  through 

man  also  is  to  be  the  resurrection  from  death,  inasmuch  as  in 

the  person  of  the    Second  Man,  the   anointed  Messiah,   the 

pledge   was  given   of  future  life  to  all.     None   shall  be  fx- 

eluded;  all  shall  rise  ;   all  shall  be  delivered  from  the  power  of 

death.     First,  is  Christ  Himself;  then.  His  true  followers  at 

the  moment  of  His  return.      Then  will  be  the  end  of  all  things, 

when  our  relations  to  Christ  shall  be  lost  in  our  relations  to 

Him  who  is  supreme  abfwe  all.     But  that  end  shall  not  be,  till 

Christ  has  put  down  evoy  power,  however  mighty,  which  now 

sways  the  destinies  of  the  world.     He  shall  continue  His  reign 

till,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  *^  all  enemies  shall  be  subdued 

T  2 


length  of  the  prospect  opened  to  ut  by  the  revival 
else,  indeed,  we  should  be,  at  I  said  before,  obfects  oj 
commiseration ;  all  our  strongest  feelinga,  all  our 
labours,  would  have  been  without  an  object,  h 
then  be  the  meaning  of  those  who,  in  their  affeettt 
departed  friende,  are  baptized  for  them,  and  for  th 
the  responsibilities  and  hardships  of  a  Chrittiaiis  fi 
would  be  the  meaning,  in  our  own  case,  of  our  hour 
to  danger  and  death  f  Jt  is  no  exaggeration, 
you,  by  that  which  it  dearest  to  me  in  the  world, — 
you  my  converts  which  I  have  in  Him  in  whose  na 
• —  /  protest  to  you,  that  I  am  daily  on  the  verge  0, 
And,  to  tahe  the  most  recent  instance,  if  I  had  rei 
human  hopes  when  Ifoug/tt  the  other  day  at  Ephes. 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  what  would  have  bet 
No  :  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  we  mutt  speah  in  t, 
not  of  those  high  spirits  who,  even  in  the  heathen  wo 
all  danger  in  the  hope  of  immortality,  but  rather  of 
curean  lensualitts,  whose  very  wards  have  been  an 
the  prophet  Isaiah :  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tc 
die."  Be  not  deceived  by  the  lensual  arguments,  1 
prompt  this  denial  of  the  resurrection.  Even  the  i 
verb  warns  you  that  good  characters  are  not  prooj 
contamination  of  evil  words.     Wake  from  your  1 
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preceding  argument  is  the  earliest  and  greatest  instance 
^*^l^^  Christian  argument  for  a  future  life.  It  is  to  the     . 

"W     -,  rrt  It  Argument 

^  ^'^v-  Testament  what  the  Phasdo  of  Plato  and  the  for  a  fa- 
T^^s<iiilan  Disputations  of  Cicero  are  to  the  heathen  *""  **^*' 
P'^^losophy.  The  belief  in  a  future  life  is  elsewhere  urged,  as- 
■^*>^od,  implied ;  but  here  alone  we  are  able  to  trace  the  new 
elements  which  the  Apostle  regards  as  carrying  fresh  conviction 
to  1x13  Greek  converts,  and  to  himself  as  a  Pharisee.  The  belief 
**^^1F  was  familiar  to  both  ;  but  it  is  here  asserted  on  grounds 
'^'^ich^  both  to  Gentile  and  to  Pharisee,  were  alike  unknown 


7lie  whole  argument,  though  branching  out  in  various  forms^ 
solves  itself  into  one  fact ;  namely,  the  resurrection 

(  trmnnA^ 

*^**»  as  the  Apostle  here  calls  it,  the  revival)  of  Christ,     on  the  Be- 

*^^^*',  first,  he  appeals  to  the  general  belief  in  this  fact    'r'^^*®" 

*^    justifying  the  possibility  of  a  belief  in  a  general 

ion :  **  K  the  dead  are  not  raised,  then  is  Christ  not 

One  instance  of  a  victory  over  death  is  enough  to  prove 

*^^t  it  is  not  intrinsically  absurd.     And,  secondly,  he  regards  it 

**  ^ti  instance  which  proves  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  ne^ 


■^ity  of  such  an  issue  for  the  human  race  :   *'  Christ  is  the  first 
^•^ita  of  the  dead.**     He,  the  Messiah,  opens  a  new  era  in  the 


"^ry  of  the  world ;  He  goes  before,  and  all  others  neces- 

■ly  follow.  And  thirdly,  on  the  belief  in  Christ  and  on  Christ's 

Urrection,   the  Apostle  has  staked  everything.     If  it  is  to 

.    ^-^  to  nothing  further  than  this  storm  and  tumult  and  strife, 

'^Kich  an  Apostle's  life  is  of  necessity  passed,  then  the  great- 

Viopes  that  ever  were  raised,   will  be   disappointed ;    the 

^5*^^te8t  enerries  that  ever  were  exerted,  will  have  been  em- 

3  cm!  m  vain. 

^\ich  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  when  divested  of  its 

^^^Viliar  form  and  of  its  digressions.     Philosophiciil  arguments 

^^fe  are  none,  beyond  what  Cicero  had  already  stated*,  when  he 

^^SVied  that,  but  for  the  instinct  of  immortality,  no  one  would 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  15. 
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be  80  mad  as  to  spend  his  life  in  toils  and  dangers.    TheologiGal 
arguments  there  are  none,  beyond  what  may  be  found  m  Ba\>- 
binical  treatises  ^  which  in  outward  form  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Messiah  would  come  at  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  God 
would  then  swallow  up  Death.    But  there  is  a  life  and  force  here 
breathed  through  them  all,  which  makes  us  feel  that,  whereas 
they  were  before  like  the  dry  bones  of  the  prophet,  they  now 
*^  live,  and  stand  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.*     The 
Apostle's  argument  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  the  same  at 
that  of  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees :  **  God  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.**    "  If  He  called  Himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  then  those  whom  He  brought  into  so 
close  a  connexion  with  Himself  must  partake  of  His  life.**     So 
here  St  Paul  argues  that  so  great  an  event  as  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  cannot  end  in  nothing ;  the  faith  which  has  been  built 
U|)on  it,  the  converts  that  have  been  won  by  it,  the  hopes  that 
have  been  raised  upon  it,  the  new  epoch  that  has  been  begun 
with  it,  must  extend  beyond  the  grave,  even  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  human  imagination.     He   does   not  say,   **  We  are 
miserable  now,  and  therefore  must  be  compensated  by  a  re- 
ward hereafter ;  **   but,  "  We  shall  be  miserable   noic^  if  our 
faith  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  delusion ;  and  it  will  be  a  delusiion, 
unless  our  life  reaches  into  the  next  world,  as  Christ's  life  has 
reached."     He  does  not  say,  "  The  Messiah  is  to  come ;  and 
then,  in  order. to  fill  up   His  glory  and  show  his  power,  the 
dead  shall  rise  ; "  but,  "  The  Messiah  has  come  ;    already  in 
this  life  is  the  beginning  of  another;  the  succession  of  resur- 
rections is  now  opened,  which  shall  not  be  closed  till  all  be 
completed." 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  the  Apostolical  teaching,  tlie  whole 
strength  and  impulse  of  the  argument  is  derived  from  the 
fervour  with  which  the  Apostle  embraced  the  thouc»ht  of 
Christ's  appearance  and  work  on  earth.  As  logical  or  rhe- 
torical arguments,  his  reasonings  may  be  such  as  were  already 
in  existence,  or  such  as  may  appear  to  us  inconclusive  ;  but  as 
con.<equences  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  grandeur  (if  one 
may  so  say)  of  the  event  which  had  transfixed  and  absorbed  his 

*  See  Wetstein  on  xv.  24,  54. 
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whole  ima^nation  and  being,  they  are  irresistible.  They  may 
ftil  of  themselves  in  persuading  us  of  a  future  state,  but  they 
cannot  fiul  in  persu^diog  us'  of  his  intense  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  not  of  its  reality  only,  but 
of  its  supreme  importance  as  a  tumiog-point  in  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  And  in  proportion  as  this  is  impressed  upon 
omselves,  in  that  proportion  will  our  belief  in  a  future  state  be 
n  unshaken  as  his ;  and  this  Chapter  be  used,  as  it  always  has 
been  used,  for  the  consolation  and  hope  of  all  mourners. 


T  4 
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The  Mome  op  the  Eescrrectios. 

" 'AxV   ipsi   Tig    Umi  eysi^ovrai   oi    vfx^oi;   roua  i\  v^ 

^^  uTTOi'xyy)'  "^  Ka\  3  ffTnipiis,  iii  to  tyiojiM.  t\  ytvijrrsjXEWi 
^iriipiis,  dWa  yu^itwov  xoxxof,  <t  TU^oi,  a-lra-j  i)  Tivag  Ttiv  Xoi 
xniw"     **6  Si  lieij  "Swoitiv  aorio  iraifjia  xa.Sfag  ^5iXr,arv,  xo 

35  But  aorae  ■'one  will  eay,  '*  How  nre  tlie  dead  raised  up?  m 

36  with    what    body  do   they  come  ?  "     '■Fool  1   that   which  th 

37  sowest  it)  not  quickened,  except  it  dio;  and  that  wbic 
thou  eowe^i  thou  eoweat  not  that  body  that  will  be,  but  bai 
grain,  it  may  bo  of  wheat,  or  of  Eome  of  the  other  kinds  ( 

83  'gr.iin ;    but   God   giveth   it  a   body   as   lie   'willed,   and  I 


3.?.  The  Beanrrection  itself 
having  bten  thus  maintained,  the 
Apfjstli!  proceeds  to  answer  ques- 
tious,  which  arose  from  a  too 
literal  and  material  conception  of 
it.  Tiiie  bo  does  by  poiniing  oat 
the  greatness  of  the  change 
necessarily  effected  by  death,  and 
the  C'lnsequent  impossibility  of 
transferring  our  notions  of  this 
life  unaltered  to  that  which  is  to 
come. 

iytipovrat,  ipyprrat,  "are  to  be 
raised,  are  to  come." 

aiifiaTi.  Throughout  this  pas- 
sage, the  corresponding  modem 
notions  would  be  better  conveyed 
not  by  the  word  "  body,"  but 
"  organ!  sal  ion,"  or  "framework." 

36—38.  The  first  analogy  used 
by  the  Apostle  is  that  of  com, 
which  is  an  instance,  not  merely 
of  existence  being  preserved  in 
spite  of  change,  but  of  change 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
perfection.    Comp.  John  lii.  24, 

36.  &^p<^y,  "Fool!"  This 
expression,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  (see  especially 
Luko  zi.  40,  xii.  20),   indicates 


a  stronger  moral  condemnatio 
than  would  be  pronounced  on 
mere  scrupulous  inquirer,  and 
iu  favour,  therefore,  of  inking  tt 
harsher  view  of  these  objectors. 

ov.  "  Thou  "  is  emphatic  ber 
as  if  saying,  "  Learn  by  thiK 
own  osperience;" — "the  t€« 
seed  which  thou  thyself  Mwest; 
— "even  in  the  case  of  ori 
nary  human  sowing.* 

87.  (1  rvx<Mi  "perhipi^*  m 
sir.  10. 

riy  XoiTwr,  La.  mrtp/tarmw, 

49rtii«^,  "as  He  willed,"  nte 
back  to  the  original  act  of  ona 
tion.  The  pretaU  operatiami  - 
nature  ore  not  the  fmuU  of  »• 
ciden^  but  of  one  origiaalDinK 
law. 

38.  UaoTf  riy  ff*tpit&TMr\im 
euiia.     Comp.  Gen.  i.  11, 

The  second  analogy  is  ■■■ 
gested  by  the  lost  words  of  tfc 
preceding  one.  As  each  «« 
has  its  own  peculiar  type,  sOcaB 
order  of  creation  has  its  sepam' 
composttioni  and  henoe,  from  tl« 
endless  variety  of  organisati(»s£J 
things  seen,  he  orguea  the  fomi 
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^^oJ  nSifra  troip^ 


rap^,  aXXa  aXXi}  [jl\v  ^dvSpwTrwVy  aXXij  Ss  (roip^ 
aXXij  Si  {(Fap^']  ^TTjvttJy,  a'AX)]  8g  i;^6uaiv.  *^xa) 
iwovpclviaj  xa\  trMfjLara  sTriysia*  aXXa  ere^a  ^[jlIu 
^vpavtcov  6o^a,  srcpa  Si  ij  rdiv  iinyuoiv.  *^  dtXXij 
(ti,  xai  aXXi]  So^a  ^6X>jioj^,  xcu  aXXi}  So^a  atrri- 
-rip  yap  acrspog  ha^ipsi  iv  80^.  ^^  oSroi^  xal  73 
j^  rdiv  vexpcSy.   (TTrelpsrai    iv  4^6opqi,   sysipsrai    h 

*  add  aitp^.  •  SXXri  8i  IxBvmv^  &AA17  '^  im^Fwi'. 

OS  in  MS.  C  -which  began  in  XIIL  8.  ends  at  [^fi^y  fi  rw, 

the  seeds  its'  own  body.  All  flesh  Is  not  the  same 
t  there  is  one  **^  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts, 
^flesh  of  birds,  and  another  of  fishes^^    There  are  also 

bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial :  but  the  glory  of  the 

is    one,   and   'that   of  the    terrestrial    is    another. 

one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
id  another  glory  of  the  stars:  for  star  difiereth 
r    in    glory.       So   also   is   the   resurrection  of    the 

is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption : 


new  organisation  yet 
osed  hereafter, 
ffwv,  "  quadrupeds ;  ** 
'  beasts  of  burden." 
ara  ivovpdvia.  In  the 
uice  he  means  the 
iththe  "glory  "(3«{a) 
it,  which  is  described 
ing  their  appearance 
att.  xxviii.  3 ;  Acts 
But  ho  passes  to  the 
le  which  includes  the 
»rding  to  the  modern 
.eavenly  bodies,"  or  as 
trast  drawn  by  Galen 
*art.  17,  6,  in  Wetstein 
Stween  to.  avta  autfiura 

meaning  thereby  the 
I,  and  stars)  and  ra 
larcL  And  the  word 
tspecially  leads  him  to 

this  new  analogy,  as 

by  the  variety  of  the 
tienomena  themselves, 
lay  not  star^  but  stars  ; 

in    them  there  is   a 


difference."  The  object  of  the 
clause  is  (not  to  indicate  a  dif- 
ference between  the  future  con- 
ditions of  the  blessed,  but)  to  give 
a  new  instance  of  the  endless 
subdivision  of  variety  in  this 
world. 

42.  He  now  applies  these 
analogies  to  the  resurrection. 
There  is  no  word  which  can  bo 
precisely  selected  as  the  nomi- 
native to  awtiperai  and  iyei^ 
perai.  The  sense  requires  truffia  ; 
the  construction,  //  draoratrir. 
This  indeterminate  meaning  is 
best  rendered  *•  There  is  a  sow- 
ing," **  there  is  a  raising." 
Throughout  this  parallel,  the 
image  of  the  verb  is  taken 
from  the  seed  ;  the  image  of  the 
substantives,  from  the  variety  of 
visible  organisations.  Coniparo 
the  w^hole  passage  with  2  Cor. 
V.  I,  2,  and  Phil.  iii.  21  :  *'  Who 
shall  change  our  vile  body  (ro 
9cu|ia  r^c  raiciivutaiwQ  tffiwy)  iuio 


830 
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^;|fixe'|i,  wiftiptTouvaita  ■jTvsiji.a.rtxiv.  "u  sittiv  ryu>y.A 
xw,  ^loYiV  xol  xvfujuarixo'v.    ^  ouTtog  xoi  yiyaetJTTat 


•  Omitd. 


45  U  u  BOWD  in  dubooour,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  b 
44  weakneaB,   it   is  ruaed   in    ''t^trength :    it    ia   sawn    & 

hodj,  it  ia  zused  s  Bpiritiiiil  body.    ''If  there  ia  a  nutura 

46  there    is    'aiao  a    qiiritanL       And   bo    it   is   written, 
first  maa  A4Bin  was  made  a  living  soul;"  the  last  A 


the  Ukenflss  <rf  SU  gkoioos  body 
(ry  #HfMirt  rfc  2^K  aWaS). 

44.  *'A.  natural  body"  («ru^a 
^n^ueif)  is,  as  the  name  implies 
(not  nmidy  a  dead  cotmb,  but) 
*'a  body  animated  by  tbe  prin- 
tiple  of  animal  lift ;  according 
to  the  threefold  division  of  hoinan 
natare  (1  Theaa.  t.  23)  taken  by 
St  Paul,  partly  from  the  Ajialo- 
telian  phraseolorr,  partly  from 
^  new  ideas  of  Christianity. 

The  "Bpiritnal  body"  (irS;in 
Ti-iv/iaricji')  is  the  orgaaissiioii 
animated  by  the  Divine  life 
breathed  into  it  from  the  Spirit 
of  God." 

if  iiTTty  aufia  ijniyiiior,  lariy  xai 
Ti'iu^inriKdr,  He  argues  that^  if 
there  is  a  lower  stage,  there  will 
also  bo  a  higher  stage. 

45.  The  eontrast  is  snggosted 
and  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
Gen.  ii.  7  (LXX.),  which  ia 
quoted  litersllj,  with  the  addition 
of  the  worda  rpuroc  and  'ASa/i. 
The  quotation  ia  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  implied  contrast, 
which,  to  the  Apostle's  mind, 
followed  from  the  already  exist- 
ing Rabbinical  doctrine,  that 
Christ  was  the  Second  Adam. 
"  The  last  Adam  is  the  Messiah." 
(Neve  Shalom  iz.  9,  Schottgcn 
ad  he.)  The  contrast  between 
the  "  quickening  spirit "  (ityivixa 


fuuwoioSi')  of  the  Second 
and  the  "  living  bouI"  {ifffX 
of  the  first,  may  have 
boon  suggested  by  the 
Rubbinical  distinction 
drawn  between  the 
words  in  Gen.  ii.  7 : 
Lord  breathed  into  Adi 
breath  of  life"  (ryoqi-  ^w^ 
"  he  became  a  living  soul " 
iurrar)  ;  as  thoiigh  the  firt 
a  higher  life  imparted  t 
from  fthove,  and  the  eei 
loiviT  flnimnl  life  which 
quired  by  his  fall.  "  'Ai 
breathed  the  breath  of  lift 
what  man  is  to  do,  to  wbo 
gave  a  holy  soul,  that  Hia 
give  him  the  life  of  the  w 
come.  But  he,  by  hii 
turned  himself  to  the  anim 
of  brntes."  Jalkath  Rabo 
17,  1.  "It  ia  not  writla 
made  man  a  living  sool,'  bat 
became  a  living  soul.'  K 
himself  turned  to  the  ' 
creatures  taken  from  the 
and  left  the  life  created 
which  gave  life  to  its  pas 
Rabbi  Tarchum  said,  '1 
return  to  that  which  at  flrsi 
in  ua.'"  (Schbttgen  on 
ii.  13,  14.) 

wytvfia  (wovoioSf,  i.  e. 
merely  a  soul  alive  in  itse 
a    spirit    which    gives  1 
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TO  ^rvsujttarixov,  aXXa  to  \|/upfixov,  Isrsira  to  ^vfujota- 
Ti^coy.  *^  0  TTpiOTog  avdocoTTog  ix  yy^g  p^oixo'^,  6  SsuTepoj; 
avdpcoTO^*  i^oupavoS.  ^  oTo^  o  yoixoVi  toio5to<  xai  o!  ^oi'xoi, 
xoti  olop  0  ^Toupavioyy  TOiouToi  xoi  01  STTouffOLVioi*  ^^  xa\  HOL^fUg 
f^opfo-ajUrfV  r^y  cixoW  tou  ;^o'ixo5,  ^^opicrcofJLSif  xa\  rr^v  slxova 

*  idd  4  lUpiof .  ^  ^p4irofttw. 

46  luickenin^    spirit      Howbeit    that   was   not    first   which    is 
fpiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which 

47  IS   spirituaL      The  first  man  is  'from  the  earth,  •earthy :    the 

48  second    man  is    ®^   from   heaven.      As   is   the   earthy,    such 
»re    also  'the    earthy:    and   as  is    the    heavenly,    such    are 

49  Uao    'the   heavenly.      And  as    we   'bore  the    image    of   the 

*  Gr.  of  the  dost. 

Others.'*     Compare   John  v.  21, 
^i.  63,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6. 

46,  47.  ttW'  oh  irpiaToy  to 
^^€vfAariic6v.  "  But  the  spiritual 
^^^Hiy  is  not  the  first  ;^^  in  allusion 
^  ^^  first  and  second  Adam,  as 
enlarged  upon  in  verse  47. 
^^rthy  (w'^'oc),  more  properly 
**  of  dust,  i.  e.  as  described  in 
^^n.   ii.  7,    \ovv  Xafituy  avo  TfjQ 

*  From  heaven"  (tj  ohpayov), 
Although  this   need   not  imply 
"^ore    than  our    Lord's    Divine 
^"^gin  generally,  as  in  John  iii. 
*3,     yet   the    precision    of   the 
^ntrast  seems  to  point  to  some- 
^}ng  more  particular,  as   e.  g. 
j"'^      miraculous    birth    or    the 
**eavenly  form  assumed  by  II im 
5^^^    His    resurrection.     Philo 
i*^«  Alleg.  Leg.  i.  12,  13 ;  Mund. 
Pif.  c.   46)    explains   the  two 
g  ^ounts  of  the  creation  in  the 
^^t     gnd    second     cliapters    of 
^^'^osis,  as  referring  to  the  double 
/-^^tion,   first   of  the   heavenly 
J.    f^^yioc)  or  ideal  man,  then  of 
t|^^  Earthly  (y^iVoc)  man.     From 
g^^^^  passages,  or  from  a  common 
^  ^^ce,  the  expressions  may  have 
f^/^15  to  the  Apostle.     The  dif- 
^^ce  consists:  (I)  in  the  in- 


terpretation of  the  "heavenly 
man,**  not  in  an  ideal  sense,  but 
as  exemplified  in  Christ ;  (2)  in 
the  fact,  that  Philo's  interpreta- 
tion, which  makes  the  heavenly 
precede  the  earthly,  is  based  on 
the  two  passages  Gen.  i.  27,  ii. 
7  ;  whereas  the  Apostle's  inter- 
pretation, which  makes  the 
earthly  precede  the  heavenly,  is 
based  on  the  two  clauses  of 
Gen.  ii.  7. 

47.  6  K'voioc  (A.  1).^  J.  K.,  omit- 
ted in  b!C.Di.E.F.G.)  is  pro- 
bably  an  interpolation.  It  was, 
as  Tertullian  asserts  (in  Marc, 
ii.  10),  substituted  by  Marcion 
here  for  ay6p(jjTroQf  as  in  verso  45 
for  'Adafi,  to  support  his  notion, 
that  the  human  body  of  Christ 
was  brought  with  Him  from 
heaven ;  and  then,  having  been 
thus  incorporated  in  the  text, 
it  was  turned  by  Chrysostom 
against  the  supporters  of  this  very 
opinion  in  the  fourth  century. 

48.  "The  earthy"  (ol  xiit:oi\ 
=  men  in  their  mortal  state ; 
"the  heavenly**  (oi  iTrovpanot), 
= Christians  after  the  resur- 
rection. 

49.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
Christ  ought  to  transform  us  into 
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Tou  liroupavioi}.   ^rouro  Ss^ij/tf,  oSsX^oi,  on  troLO^  xaH  aJ/ia 
rriv  d(pQap<rloLv  ^y,7<ripovo[M,ri<r6i.  ^U3ou  [jLua"nljptoi^  vfxTv  Xfya. . 


•    K\JlpOVOflU, 


^  fiiv  0&  fcoifu  wdyrts  ^  iAXary,     See  note. 


50  earthy,    ^let  us  bear'  also  the  image  of  the  heavenly.     No- 
this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  t^ 
kingdom  of  God,  neither  ^shall    corruption  inherit  incont^  j 

61  tion.     Behold  I  'tell  you   a  mystery.    *^We   shall  all  sit 


His  likeness  not  only  hereafter 
but  now.  See  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv. 
II;  Rom.  Tiii.  29;  Phil.  iii. 
21 ;   1  John  iii.  2. 

^opeVai/icv  in  A.  C.  D.  E.  F. 
G.  J.  K.  Vulgate  and  Fathers 
has  so  great  a  preponderance  of 
authority  over  (ftopicrofiev  in  B. 
that  in  spite  of  the  hortatory 
character  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  context,  it  must 
be  preferred.  The  wish  to  re- 
tain the  narrative  character  of 
the  passage,  as  well  as  the  like- 
ness of  sound  between  the  two 
words  according  to  the  later 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  may 
account  for  the  confusion.  lie 
blends  together  (as  in  Rom.  vi. 
5)  tlie  change  of  deatli  with  the 
change  of  conversion — "as  before 
our  baptism  we  bore  (f^optVayLicj) 
the  likeness  of  mortality,  so  now 
let  us  bear  the  likeness  of 
Christ." 

50,  51.  He  winds  up  the  whole 
argument  by  a  solemn  conclu- 
sion. "But  this  I  say"  (muro 
ci  il>r]iu)  is  his  mode  of  calling 
attention  to  an  emj)hatic  warning, 
as  in  vii.  29  :  "  Whatever  may 
be  the  speculations  concerning 
the  resurrection,  and 
The  Change,  whatever  the  answer  to 
them,  this  is  certain, 
that  human  nature  with  its  sinful 
infirmities  (Tnp^  Ka\  ulfiUy   as    in 


Matt  xvi.  17),  cannot  inb^iri 
the  kingdom  of  Grod"  (com 
pare  vi.  10);  the  human  hody\ 
if  it  is  to  rise  again,  must  be 
entirely  changed. 

l^ov      fivtrrripioy      vfilv     Xcywu. 

"Behold — look  my  words   fall 
in     the      face  —  they    cooUixa. 
a  truth,  which  we  are  slow  to 
recognise,    but    which   is  tm^ 
notwithstanding."     /ivirr^pcor  MM 
used  here  as  in  ii.  7,  £ph.  iii- 
3 — 6,  for  what  was  once  hid,  bs^ 
now  revealed  to  and  by  him.  [^ 
may  be  doubted    whether  tb^ 
expression    refers    to   the  pir— 
ticular  description  which  follow** 
of  the  change  of  those  who  will 
be  alive  at  Christ's  coming;  ^T 
to   the    statement,    immediately' 
preceding,  of  the  general  chang© 
needed  for  all.     In  favour  of  tli^ 
more  particular  reference,  is  th© 
parallel  passage  in  1  Thess.  iv- 
15,  "This  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord."  In  favou'T 
of  the  more  general  reference  i^ 
the   solemn    declaration  already 
made—"  This   I    say,"  in  vers© 
50,    and    the   fact    that    in  si^ 
milar  expressions  elsewhere,  tb® 
Apostle  usually  refers  rather  t^ 
his  preceding  than   to  his  sue* 
ceeding  words. 

Of  all  the  various  reading 
of  this  perplexed  passage  that  ot 
the  Received  Text  as  contaio^ 
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9,  xai  01  vsxpo)  ^  ava<rrrj<rovTai  oi^iaproif  xa\ 

not  all     be  changed^,   in    a  moment,   in   the 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 


T.  K.  is  the  best, 

onL  u^y)  oh  KOifiti' 

Ttg    0€    aWa  Ytitro' 

bidl  all  of  us,  not 

changed ;  "    i.   e. 

is  bj  no  means 

[  of  us  (i.  e.  myself 

ithians)  shall  die, 

1  that  we  shall  all 

^d.**    The  passage 

»  himself  and  his 

written  under  the 

ion  as  that  which 

parallel  passage  of 

I — 17,   and  in  the 

vii.  29,  and  Phil. 

end  of  all  things 

lace    within    that 

8     not    precisely 
I    6LToBvrtfrKtiV<,    al- 

used  as  equiva- 
?xpressing  rather 
sequent  on  death, 

itself  of  dying, 
lierefore  do  not 
itiye  immunity  of 
ors  from  the  death 
spoken  of  in  verse 
>mmon  lot  of  all 
rather  that  the  act 
or  death  will  take 
md  in  the  moment 
e. 

eadings,  vclvteq  {o\ 
\v  (jiiy  ovvy  F.  G.) 

OV  {o\j  A.)  TTCLVTIQ  Sf 

(A.  C.  F.  G.  Lach- 

T£c  /icV  ayaffrrjfTo- 
C  ?€  aWayrjcrofieOa 
ate),  cither  contra- 
xt,  or  require  d\- 
be  taken  iu  two  dif- 
and  the  following 


clause,  ty  oTOfi^,  ic.r.X.,  which 
applies  to  an  affirmative  state- 
ment, like  aWayriaofieOa,  does 
not  apply  to  a  negative  state- 
ment, like  ovK  6.K\ayriff6fie0cu 
The  defence  of  the  Received 
Text  is  given  at  great  length 
and  with  great  fairness  by 
Esliiis.  Similar  variations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
clause  38  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  Received  Text 
expresses  the  particular  truth 
present  to  the  Apostle's  mind,  in 
reference  to  himself  and  his 
hearers.  The  two  other  classes 
of  readings  probably  ventured 
on  the  correction  from  a  wish 
to  express  the  abstract  truth, 
without  any  such  reference. 

52.  iy  arofjiftf  v.r.X.  "  We,  the 
living,  shall  be  changed,  and  it 
will  be  in  an  undivided  point  of 
time,  by  a  process  not  like  the 
slow  corruption  and  decay  of 
death,  but  sudden,  rapid,  divine.*' 

Iv  rp  io'X^'"^  (rdXTTiyyu  The 
stress  is  not  on  the  gradual  solem- 
nity, but  on  the  abruptness  of  the 
change ;  therefore  the  last  trum- 
pet is  not  the  last  of  the  seven 
with  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  the  resurrection  was  ac- 
companied, but  the  trumpet 
which  shall  sound  then  for  the 
last  time,  having  before  sounded 
on  all  the  great  manifestations  of 
judgment.  (Ex.  xix.  16;  Ps.  xlvii. 
5 ;  Zech.  ix.  14  ;  Isa  xxvii.  13.) 
For  the  trumpet  at  the  last  day 
see  1  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
31,  and  the  seven  trumpets  in 
Rev.  viii, — xi. 

(raXTriatt,  sc.  6  ffaXTrikrfig.    It  is 
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sound,  and  the  dead  diall  M-k^  inoonramtibley  tad  ii 
£sehao{^     For  this  oomiptible  mnst  nio  doCbed^  ii 

raption,  and  this  mortal  moat  "be  dotbod  in'  mm 
54  'But  when  tlua  corruptible  shall  'be  obtiied  in'  ion; 


(not  "the  trumpet  shall  sound,** 
but)  ''he*'  (ia.  ^he  whose  oftce 
it  is 'O  **  >»>^  iK>und  the  trompet* 
Comp.  Bbrod.  IL  47)  lire ar  iiwfB 
So  in  some  M8&  of  the  Yulgats, 
''eanet  enim*''  #aXirl#ct  is  bar* 
barons  Gredi  for  soXWyfei. 
^  ffo/ is  a  Hebraism, ''lUlfts  mo- 
meal  ^the  trumpets  sound,  this 
shsU  be  "  as  in  the  wording  of  Fs. 
dT.  2Q»  80^  as.  The  two  subse- 
quent ebiuses  may beeither :  (1) 
united,  as  both  depending  mi  MiX- 
v/mi,  *'At  the  moment  of  the 
trumpet^s  sound,  tiie  dead  shall  be 
raised  and  the  living  shall  be 
changed;''  or,  (2)  the  first  eUuse 
may  be  united  with  ffoXW^ret,  snd 
the  second  made  dependent  on  it, 
"At  the  moment  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tlie  dead  which  shall  take 
place  at  the  trumpet's  sound,  the 
living  shall  be  changed."  This 
last  agrees  more  naturally  with 
the  whole  context^  which  calls 
attention,  not  so  much  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  as  to  the 
change  of  the  living  adduced  in 
illustration  of  it. 

flfie'iQy  i.e.  "  we  the  living  "  = 
flfitlQ  01  ircpiXciTrofJiiyoif  1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  in  opposition  to  the  dead 
just  mentioned. 

53.  hi  yap,K.T,\.  "  We,  the  liv- 
ing, shall  be  changed,  because 
our  corruptible  bodies  must  be- 
come incorruptible,  like  the  dead 
who  are  raised  incorruptible,  and 
our  mortal  bodies  must  assume 
the  immortality  which  saves  them 


he  neeaMHv  0£4i 
IntUaHiiaill 
escaped.''  m 

54.  Tim  BiBgntaar  mn 
the  deeMOStiatiTO  ff$ 
fOofrip  rovr«^  ami  it 
r99r9,  hoOi  indlesliii 
speaUng  in  the  fimi  ti 
points  to  his  own  mm 
**Tlm  corruptihie^  'M 
framsbwithwhidiliii 
Compsra  al  x^lpH  dbi 
hands  of  mtne^''  Adi, 
lilaf««body  of  deaili^^J 
24;  *<in  lAtt"  hafatti 
groan,"  2  Cor.  t.  %i- 
general  image  of  karil 
new  and  heavenly  cftMil 
^aadai),  see  2  Cor.  t*  2, 
iii.  21. 

54,  55,  The  argnmei 
in  a  burst  of  almost  poe 
vour  (as  in  the  com 
passage,  Rom.  viii.  I 
though  connected  with 
ject  on  which  he  had  ' 
speaking,  vis.  the  transf 
of  himself  and  of  those  w 
be  expected  themselrei 
till  the  last  day,  yet  ii 
more  or  less  directly  to  i 
preceding  Section :  •*W 
last  and  final  change  si 
been  efiected,  when  the 
tiges  of  corruption  and  di 
have  passed  away  in  the 
vivors  of  the  human  rac 
may  truly  be  said  that  i 
ceased  to  exist ;  then  shi 
filled  (for  this  sense  of  ^ 
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ToSro  fvSuonjTai  oAavoLtriav^  tots  ysvria-STai  o  'Koyog  o 

is  mortAl  shall  'have  been  clothed  in^  immortality,  then 
«  brought  to  pass  the  'word  that  is  written,  <*  Death  is 
wed  up  in  victory."     Where,  O  death',  is  thy  '^victory'  ? 


itt  ▼.  18)  the  word  which 
len  written  long  ago"  (o 
\  yiypafifAiyoa), 
(passage  (like  the  quota- 
I  L  19, 20,  ii.  9 ;    Rom.  iii. 

25,  26 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16— 
P^  ii.  6—10 ;  Mark  i. 
I  made  up  of  two  distinct 
)8  in  the  Old  Testament, 
;t,  8,  Hosea  xiii.  14,  con- 
together,  partly  by  the  ge- 
abject,  partly  by  the  word 

In  the  first,  the  Apostle 

entirely  adliercs  to  the 
w  text,  and  departs  from 
kX. ;  in  the  latter,  almost 
y  adheres  to  the  LXX. 
parts  from  the  Hebrew. 
Isa.  XXV.  8  in  its  first  ap- 
plication refers  to  the 
«  deliverance  of  Israel 
r."  (apparently  from  Sen- 
nacherib), and  the  re- 
ig  part  of  the  p  assage 
Lord  Grod  will  wipe  away 
rom  off  all  faces")  is,  in 
cxi.  4,  applied,  as  the  for- 
ftrt  here,  to  the  destruction 
th.  It  is  rendered  by  the 
Kariwiev  6  ^avaroc  t<T-)(y<rac, 
h  was  strong  and  swal- 
up.**  This  version,  which 
nst  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
;t,  is  not  noticed  here,  and 
ftif  6  ■^dvarof  tig  vtiiroc, 
h  was  swallowed  up  in 
^,**  is  an  accurate  transla- 
if  the  original  words  y^9 
^JtJ9,  "  He  will  destroy 
for  ever,"  except  that,  (1) 
taken  passively,  "  is  swal- 

up,**  for  "He  will  swal- 


low  up.**    (2)    yV^  is  taken  for 
'^  swallow  up,"    instead    of  the 
more  general  meaning  of  "de- 
stroy;" a    variation    occasioned 
by  the  frequent  use  of  KaraTrirtif 
in  this  sense  by  the  LXX. ;  and 
in  this  place  it  suits  better  with 
€ic  •'U-oc,  "swallowed   into  vic- 
tory." The  Rabbis  also  said,  "  In 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  God  will 
swallow  up  death  "  (Wetstcin  ad 
loc).    (3)  nvj^  means   "altoge- 
ther," and  this  is  the  conventional 
sense  borne  by  the    words  cic 
vi«:oc,  whenever  they  are  employed 
by  the  LXX.   to    translate  it. 
But  St.  Paul  takes  it  not  in  this 
conventional    sense   of  **  altoge- 
ther," but  literally  "into  victory," 
and  thus  makes  it  the  link  of  con- 
nexion between  this  and  the  pas- 
sage from  Hosea  xiii.X4.    That     V 
he  should  use  the  expression  at 
all,  is  a  proof  that  in  this  quota- 
tion, one  of  the  very  few  which 
approximates  more  to  the  He- 
brew than  to  the  LXX.,  he  still 
has  in  his  mind  not  a  Hebrew,  but 
a  Greek  text — probably  from  some 
other  version  or  reading  than  that 
contained  in  our  present  LXX. 

(II.)  The  quotation  from  Ho- 
sea xiii.  14,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal sense  applies  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  from  its  troubles,  is  in  the 
Hebrew  tj^ijij  ^n«  nitj  ^n^l^  Nl^ 

h\^\^,  "I  will  be  thy  plagues,  O 
Death ;  I  will  be  thy  destruc- 
tion, O  grave." 

The  LXX.  Version  is  irov  i> 
iUri  aovy  ^/tvarf  ;  iroD  to  xiyrpoy 
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^avarsy    'to  vTxoj;   ttoS  (tou,    ''^avars,   Vo  xevr^v;    ^ri 


•  T^  Kfvrpov ; 


$8i|. 


*  r^  racof • 


56  *Whcrc,  O  Meatl/',  is   thy  sting''  ?     'But  the  sting  of  death 

57  is    sin,   and   the  strength  of  sin   the    law  ;    but   thanks  be 


trov  ^Iri^  "where  is  thy  judgment, 
O  death  ?  where  is  thy  goad,  O 
grave  ? "  vov  arises  from  n*K, 
"where?"  having  been  read  for 
^^^,  "  I  will  be ; "  a  change 
similar  to  that  made  also  by  the 
LXX.  translators  in  verse  10  of 
the  same  chapter.  3ii:»;,  "judg- 
ment^**  is  founded  on  the  mean- 
ing which  DH^T  sometimes  bears 
of  "  lawsuits,"  as  in  Ex.  xviii. 
16,  xxiv.  14.  KtVrpoi',  =  "  goad," 
as  in  Prov.  xxvi.  3  (LXX.), 
appears  to  be  founded  on  an 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  root  of 

aqp,  viz.  aoij,  "to  cut,"  kIvtpov 

being  in  like  manner  the  sub- 
stantive derived  from  KEVTtiv, 

From  this  text  the 
"  The  sting  Apostle  makes  several 
of  Doatli."  variations  :  ( 1 )  Instead 
of  ciKri,  he  appears  to  have  read 
i/ki;,  which  is  altered  furtlier  into 
y'lKoc,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it 
into  closer  connexion  with  v'ikoq 
in  the  preceding  quotation  from 
Isaiah.  This  gives  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  still  used  by  him  to  cx- 
I)ress  generally  the  overthrow  of 
Death,  but  that  overthrow  is  now 
described,  not  as  in  the  Hebrew 
and  LXX.  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  Death,  but  as  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  power.  Hence 
result  further  variations.  (2) 
aov  is  changed  from  a  subordi- 
nate to  a  principal  place  iu  the 
sentence,  a<  if  tlie  sense  wer(% 
"  Where  is  ///;/  victory,  the  vic- 
tory on  which  thou  wa.st  wont  to 
pride  thyself?"     (3)  ^/it/joi,  in- 


stead of  meaning  the  "goad,"  or 
"stroke  of  G^'s  wrath"  «i 
Death,  now  means  the  weapon 
borne  by  Death.  (4)  In  conse- 
quence of  this  strong  personifica* 
tion,  Qavari  is  substituted  for 
9^17  in  all  the  best  MSS.  A^.K 
C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  and^  in  the  Latin 
Versions  (A^  omits  the  first 
clause,  icov  aov,  ^at'are,  ro  rioKtjt 
whereas  flri  only  occurs  in  k\ 
J.  K.,  evidently  to  suit  the  pas- 
sage in  the  LXX.  Tliis  agrees 
with  the  usage  of  St  Pad,  wIm) 
never  employs  the  word  ^niM^ 
frequently  personifies  Death  as 
an  active  living  power  (xt.  26; 
Rom.  vii.  24).  (5)  According  to 
B.  C.  the  order  of  the  two  daa* 
ses  is  inverted;  "victory"  and 
"  the  sting  "  changing  the  places 
given  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Hos.  xiii.  14.  This  variation 
(which,  as  in  the  case  of  ^3i?,  '3 
altered  back  in  A*.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
J.  K.  to  suit  the  LXX.)  was  pro- 
bably made  to  bring  together,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  two  words 
rlKog  which  connect  the  quota- 
tions. 

56,  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whetlier    Death    is   here  repr*?" 
sen  ted  as  a  monster  armed  with 
a  sfing  (like  the  scorpions  of  I^^* 
ix.  10),  or,  more  probably,  ^  * 
person    bearing   a    goad  (Ad^ 
ix.  5)  to  annoy   the  world    ^^ 
citlu-r  case.    Sin  is  the  wcap*\^ 
witii    which    Death,  inflicts  h»^ 
wound,  and  the  Law^  is  the  ^^*^' 
ment  whicli  gives  poison  to  t** 
sting,  or  force  to  the  blow.   ^**"-^ 
diflicult — to  modern  readers  "~ 
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i    TOW     XOp/ou    lJ/A(OV      IIJTOS    pfpKTTOU.        ^  aJo"TS, 

«S  ff^a>  ToS  xwp/ow  wavTOTf,  f iSoVc^  on  0  xoirog 
riv  xffyo^  f y  nvpUp. 

giveth  u8  the  victory  through  our  I^ord  Jesus 
Tefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast, 
ilways  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord 


ble,  thought  of  the 
Sin  with  the  Law 
Med  for  the  first 
.postle's  writings ; 
n  of  what  is  after- 
veloped  in  Roul  v. 
-424.  The  natural 
he  sentence  into 
lows  its  familiarity 
It  is  as  if  he  could 
n,  without  adding 
igth  of  sin  is  the 

r  extension  of  the 
loughts  not  neces- 
d  with  it,  but  in- 

their  close  asso- 
is  whole  frame  of 
writing,  compare 
i.  3. 

e  thought  that 
th  Death  the  two 
id  the  Law,  with 
self  had  so  long 
pe  now  overcome, 
^  into  an  abrupt 
in  which  the  argu- 

dissolved.     Com- 
25. 

yiiKoc  for  vtioc,  in 
i,  and  are  followed 
Hos.  xiii.  Tertull. 
)1,54 ;  Cyprian  ad 
read  "  in  conten- 


tiane/*  or  "  in  contenHanem/*  The 
change,  by  likeness  of  pronunci- 
ation, was  easy  from  vlicot  to  vei' 
KoCf  and  the  substitution  of  reiicog 
for  ^cjci}  in  the  LXX.  would  then 
be  more  natural.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  reading  rtiKog 
arose  from  a  misreading  of  vlicoc, 
and  the  sense,  especially  of  verse 
57,  agrees  better  with  vticoc, 
which  is  the  usual  form  in  later 
Greek  for  ylxri.  There  is  the 
same  confusion  of  readings  be- 
tween I'tiKot  and  v7Kog  in  Hos. 
X.  1 1  ;  Jer.  iii.  5  ;  Amos  i.  11 
(see  Estius). 

68.  The  sudden  subsidence  of 
80  impassioned  a  strain  of  tri- 
umph, into  so  sober  a  conclu- 
sion, is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  practical  character  of  the 
New  Testament  teaching.  The 
expressions   edpdioi,  hyuTaKiyriToiy 

OVK    toTiV    KtVOQ   IV    KVpify  all  haVC 

special  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection, and  to  the  doubts  con- 
cerning it.  The  last  words, 
'*  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,"  "your  labour  in  the 
Lord,"  may  refer  to  the  homely 
duty  which  forms  the  substance 
of  his  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  following  chapter. 


SS8  vu 


Pabaphbasi  op  Chap.  XT.  95 — 58; 

Jtmmbe  uud,  hotoever,  that  though  the'reoipattftiedeaduia 
ittelf  pouiMe  eaul  prahable,  yet  there  are  difficulties  allmdiu^ 
Me  vuauur  tfit.  To  all  such  foolish  tpustions  there  is  a  rtadgk 
aiuKor: 

I.  From  the  anaJoffiu  of  nature. 

(1)  The  change  from  seed  into  com  »hows  how  life  m^ 
be  attained  Mtljf  through  the  medium  of  death,  and  lune  iden^^ 
mag  be  preterved,  m  tpite  of  a  total  change  of  form. 

(2)  The  variety  t^  organisation,  both  in  the  animal  and  ma- 
terial creation,  U  an  instance  of  the  vast  exteitt  to  lohieA  not 
combinaiione  of  otgaxisalion  can  be  carried,and  shmcs  thepv- 
tibiHtg  of  nteh  commutations  in  the  spiritual  world,  far  bfjcHi 
omr  pretent  ^neeptiane, 

IL  Ihm  th*  natltre  of  the  cote. 

(1)  fF«  huw  &e  different  principle  of  natural  Hfe  ii  4i 
Firat  Man,  or  parent  of  the  old  order  of  creation,  tad  ^ 
spiritual  life  in  Christ,  the  Second  Man,  as  the  parent  ^  t^ 
new  order  of  creation.  This  leads  us  to  expect,  not  an  ideaUft 
but  a  change  of  organisation  uihen  that  new  order  is  Ju^ 
accomplished. 

(2)  However  hard  to  conceive,  hmoever  long  unhnmen,  JK* 
the  truth  is  certain,  that  change,  and  not  continuance,  ii  ^ 
mode  by  which  we  shall  pass  into  the  spiritual  world.  £«■ 
those  of  us  who  are  still  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  thif^ 
escaping  the  sleep  of  death  with  its  dissolution  and  (frcay.iw 
not  escape  a  change.  It  will  be  sudden  and  instantnnevM,  W 
i(  will  be  complete  ;  this  mortal  frame  will  avoid  the  aetiJ 
stroke  of  mortality,  and  be  clothed  with  its  immortal  vestmat' 
Then  will  be  fulfilled  the  ancient  song  of  exultation  over  Duif 
he  will  he  lost  in  victory  —  his  victory  will  be  transferred  B  ■* 
—  he  and  his  weapon  Sin  (that  weapon  which  owes  itseJff''^ 
our  old  enemg  the  Law)  will  be  destroyed,  through  our  l"* 
Jesus  Christ;  and  this  victory  cornel  to  us  from  God  lhm>^' 
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rrefore  remain  unmoved  by  fear  or  doubt ;  be  active  in  the 
'  of  your  Master,  looking  forward  to  the  completion  and 
ird  of  your  labours  as  certain. 


«^V^^«^rf>MA/N/^^/* 


The  Apostle's  View  op  a  Future  State. 

passage  exemplifies  the  soberaess  of  the  Apostle's  view 
tore  life.    He  enters  into  no  details^  he  appeals 

arguments  only :  firsts  the  endless  variety  of    contim^ty, 
itural  world ;  secondly,  the  power  of  the  new     ^°  ^*f " 
Toduoed  by  Christ     These  two  together  fur- 
im  with  the  hope  that  out  of  God's  infinite  goodness 
•wer,  as  shown  in  nature  and  in  grace,  life  will  spring  out 
th,  and  new  forms  of  being  wholly  unknown  to  us  here 

us  for  the  spiritual  world  hereafter.     On  one  point  only 
»  a  distinct  and  solemn  assurance,  namely,  that  change 
it  identity  of  form,  was  the  lot  which  awaited  all ;  not 
loee  who  were  already  dead,  but  those  who  might  be  still 
when  the  end  came.     So  firmly  was  the  first  generation 
ristians  possessed  with  the  expectation  of  living  to  see 
K»nd  Coming,  that  it  is  here   assumed  as  a  matter  of 
;  and  their  fate,  as  near  and  immediate,  is  used  to  illus- 
he  darker  and  more  mysterious  subject  of  the  fate  of 
ilready  departed.     That  vision  of  "  the  last  man,"  which 
ems  so  jemote  as  to  live  only  in  poetic  fiction,  was,  to 
ostle,  an  awful  reality  ;  and  is  brought  forward  to  express 
tunty  that,  even  here,  a  change  must  take  place ;  the 
t  that  imagination  can  conceive.     The  last  of  the  human 
II  have  passed  away  ;  but  in  that  moment  of  final  disso- 
the  only  thought  that  is  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind  is 
.th,  but  life  and  victory.     The  time  was  approaching,  as 
ed,  when,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  author,  **  not  the  in- 
1  only,  but  the  species  of  man  would  be  transferred  to 
of  extinct  forms,"  and  all  the  generations  of  men  would 
ne,  lost,  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  a  mightier  death  than 
lierto  been  thought  of."     To  us  the  end  of  the  world, 

z  2 


Q 
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though  indefinitely  postponed^  is  a  familiar  idea;  then  it  w 
new  in  itself^  and  its  coming  was  expected  to  be  immedial 
As  in  the  trial  of  his  individual  faith  and  patience  ^  it  was  i 
vealed  to  him  that  "  Christ's  grace  was  sufficient  for  him ;" 
also  in  this  trial,  which  appeared  to  await  the  whole  existii 
generation  of  men,  it  was  also  declared  to  him  "  in  a**  reveal< 
"  mystery,''  that  in  that  great  change  **  God  would  give  the 
the  victory"  over  death  and  the  grave,  "  through  Jesus  Chrisi 
The  question,  with  which  the  passage  opens  and  which 
later  times  has  often  been  asked  again  with  elaborate  minnl 
ness,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
they  come?"  is  met  with  the  stem  reproof,  " Fool ! "  nor 
Avhat  we  call  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body,"  properly  speakii 
touched  upon  in  these  verses.  The  difficulties  which  have  be 
raised  respecting  the  Resurrection  in  the  Apostle's  time  or 
our  own,  are  occasioned  by  the  futile  endeavour  to  form  a  mc 
distinct  conception  of  another  life  than  in  our  mortal  state 
possible.  The  inquiry  which  he  answers  is  like  that  of  t 
Sadducees,  ^^  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  t 
seven  ?  "  and  the  spirit  of  his  reply  is  the  same  as  that  of  o 
Lord,  "  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  giv 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.  .  .  .  G 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  All  that  t 
Apostle  directly  asserts  is  that,  whatever  body  the 
and  iden-        ^j^y   ]jq  after  death,  will  be  wholly  different  fine 

tity  of  being  "^  ... 

amidst  tlic  prcscnt,  and  that  the  infinite  variety  of  natu 

fonn!^^  ^  renders  such  an  expectation  not  only  possible,  b 
probable.  His  more  positive  belief  or  hope  on  tl 
subject  must  be  sought  in  2  Cor.  v.  1 — 6.  But  from  the  U 
])a8sages  combined,  and  from  such  expressions  as  Rom.  yi 
23,  "the  redemption  of  our  body;"  Rom.  viii.  11,  "He  th 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  morl 
bodies  ;  "  Phil.  iii.  21,  "  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  th 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body ; "  thus  mu< 
may  be  inferred;  —  that  the  Christian  idea  of  a  future  sta 
is  not  fully  expressed  by  a  mere  abstract  belief  in  the  ii 
mortality  of  the  soul,  but  requires  a  redemption  and  restor 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 
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tio23  of  the  whole  man.     According  to  the  ancient  creed  of 
Paganism^  expressed  in   the  well  known  lines  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Iliad^  the  souls  of  departed  heroes  did  in- 
deed survive  death ;  but  these  souls  were  not  themselves;  they 
weire  the  mere  shades  or  ghosts  of  what  had  been ;  '^  thcm- 
fiel^^es  "  were  the  bodies  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  vul- 
tures.    The  Apostle's  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
thsit,  amidst  whatever  change,  it  is  the  very  man  himself  that 
is  preserved ;  and,  if  for  the  preservation  of  this  identity  any 
on. toward  organisation  is  required,  then,  although   ^^  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  God  from  the  in- 
finite treasure  house  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  will 
faz^cish  that  organisation,  as  He  has  already  furnished  it  to  the 
several  stages  of  creation  in  the  present  order  of  the  world. 
"If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not  much  rather  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith."     •*  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  .  .  .  the 
poorer  of  God.'* 


2  3 
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THE     CONCLUSION, 

Chap.  XVL  1—24. 


The  conclusion  of  this  Epistle^  as  of  that  to  the  'Rotaane, 
Ephesians,  Colossians^  and  the  Second  to  Timotheu^  is  tak^ti 
up  with  matters  more  or  less  personal  and  secular.     Of  ihes^ 

the  first  is  the  collection  amongst  the  Gentil^ 
ff.r*the°poor*°"  Churchcs  for  the  poorer  Christians  in  JjoSm^^ 
Christians  of      From  whatever   cause,  there  was  at  this  peric 

much  poverty  in  Palestine,  compared  with  tb 
other  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  chiet 
allusions  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  to  the  duties  a 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  arc  those  which  we  find  in  connexioi 
with  the  contribution  here  mentioned,  and  in  the  Epistle  (^  ^ 
St.  James  (ii.  1 — 6,  v.  1 — 6),  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (xi:»-- 
16),  both  addressed,  if  not  to  Judaea,  at  least  to  Jewish  cob»^ 
munitles.  And  with  this  agrees  the  great  stress  laid  in  th  *3 
(iospels  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving.  We  learn  also  from  tKc^ 
account  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence  in  Josephus,  bo^^ 
deeply  the  feelings  of  the  poor  were  embittered  against  the  n^^ 
in  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  give  to  the  intestine  factions  of  that  tii*"^ 
something  of  the  character  of  a  social  war. 

Tliis  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  greater  density  of  i>opul^'l 
tion  in  Palestine,  compared  >vith  the  thinly  inhabited  tracts   ^ 
(i recce  and  Asia  Minor;  in  part  by  the  strongly  marked  J^"' 
tinction  of  rich  and  poor,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  l  '^^ 
Jews  from  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  where  we  n-"^ 
f[iniiliar  with  it  from  the  denunciations  of   Isaiah,  JercmiiP-  ^' 
and  Nchemiah.       The  Christians,  besides,  were,  as  a  genet^^ 
rule,  from    the    poorer    classes    (James  ii.   5),  and    would   fc-^ 
subject  to  j)ersecuti(>ns  and  difficulties  on  account  of  their  r^^ 
ligion    (lleb.   x.    34).       From  the   mention  of  the  i»oor  aii 
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act  class  in  the  Christian  Churchy  in  Acts  ix.  36^  and  in 

passages  relating  to  the  contribution  now  in  question^  it 

Id  seem  that  the  community  of  property  at  Jerusalem  must 

t  either  declined  or  failed  of  its  object ;  and  may  have  even 

cributed  to  occasion  the  great  poverty  which  we  thus  find 

railing  in  the  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  first 

Qtion.     So  pressing  was  the  necessity  at  the  time  when  St. 

al  first  parted  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^  that  an  express 

pulation  was  made  in  behalf  of  this  very  point  (Gal.  ii.  10). 

To  remember  the  poor"  was  the  one   link  by  which  the 

poetic  of  the  Gentiles  was  still  bound  to  the  Churches  of 

udasa.     This  pledge  was  given,  probably,  before  his  second 

Hirney.    But  it  was  not  till  his  third  and  last  journey,  that  the 

^v^parations  were  made  for  tlie  great  contribution  of  which  he 

Hiw  speaksi.     From  this  passage,  confirmed  indirectly  by  Gal. 

^  10,  vi.  10,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  first  given  orders 

for  the  collection  in  the  Churches  of  Gtilatia.     From  2  Cor. 

"^Q-  10,  ix.  2,  it  also  appears,  that  the  orders  here  given  to  the 

(''Oriiithians  had  been  received  by  them  a  year  before  the  time 

^  the  Second  Epistle,  and  therefore  some  months  before  this 

EpiBtle. 

At  this  time,  he  had  not  quite  determined  whether  to  take  it 

^  Jerusalem  himself;  possibly  he  had  the  intention  of  going 

**  once  to  the  West,  and  even  afterwards  when  he  had  left 

Bphesus  and  reached  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  ix.),  he  was  still 

doubtful,  whether  the  Corinthian  collection  would  be  sufficiently 

wge  for  his  purpose.     But  by  the  time  that  he  had  actually 

^nived  at  Corinth,  his  exhortations  in  this  and  in  the  Second 

Bpistle  had  raised  the  desired  sum ;  and  in  writing  from  thence 

^  Rome,  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  it  at  once  to 

Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  25,  26) ;  an  intention  which  he  fulfilled 

during  his  last  visit  (Acts  xxiv.  17).     Sec  further  the  notes 

on  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix. 


e4 


ran.    'jutrA  juod  *iraSSa.Ta<j  txix.iTTi>f\>yJov  Trap'  «< 


XTI.   Now   OODOeming    tlie    collectinn   for  the    sai: 

I  ^Rppointed  to   tbe  churches  of  Gnlatta,  even  so  do  yi 

the  fint  day  of  the  week  let  ''each  one  of  you  la;  t: 


1.  hAyfa^wU^yf  in  classical 
Greek    (aee    WeW^    for    the 

word),  in  the  Vulgate 
n*  o«I<  "MAMta."  The  word 
l«u«fc     ««41eei»"  1b   used  for 

the  Mwrnbliefl  in  which 
the  ooDeotioM  took  blace,  as  in 
Jmmt**  ttarj  (mi  Gal.  vi.)  of 
the  Uat  wwib  of  St.  John,  which 
were  attned  "per  dngulos  col- 


«!«  •■  for  the  bmefit  of." 
iUmSn,  "Xgeve  orders  when  I 
wMttwre." 

roic  inXit«/<uc  Vfr  ViiXuTiac, 
il  e.  "the  Churches  nf  ihc  si-- 
veral  cities  or  villages  of  tia- 
latia."  This  arrangement  must 
have  been  made  in  the  journey 
described  in  Acts  xviii.  23,  as  is 
conBrmed  by  the  allusion  which, 
in  his  £pi8tle  to  the  Galatians 
(ii.  10),  he  makes  to  such  a  con- 
tribution. Bengel : — "  Galatarum 
exemplum  Corinthiis,  Corinthio- 
rum  exemplum  Macedanibus,Ma- 
cedonum  et  Corinth iorum  exem- 
plum Bomanis  proponit.  2  Cor. 
ix.  2  i  Rom.  XV.  26.    Magna  ei- 

2.  Kara  ^lar  vn/3/3itrou.  "  On 
every  first  dav  of  the  week."  fila 
aaii^oTov  is  a  literal 
■1.7  rftT.'  ""anslation  of  the  He- 
ii«k."  brow  phrase,  "one  of 
the  sabbath,  two  of  the 
Babbath,"&c  i.e.  eno  after  the  sab- 


bath, two  after  the  aabl 
Lightfoot  on  Mati,  xxr 

I.  5,  This  is  the  carliei 
of  the  observance  of  lb 
of  the  week.  The  ( 
were  to  be  made  on  tl 
most  suited  to  the  rea 
of  their  Christian  o1 
And  from  this  verse^  a 
practice  implied  bj  it, 
derived  tbe  custom.  ' 
thiued  in  almot-l  all 
Churches,  of  offering] 
poor  on  Sundays,  or  ■ 
the  times  of  the  HolyCo 
It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  nothiog 
public  asBombliec,  Ini 
the  phrase  rap'  javry  I 
self,  at  bis  own  bonae 
that  tbe  collection  '  n 
made  individually  and  1 
This  is  confirmed  bjr  1 
tation,  in  allusion  to 
subject,  in  2  Cor.  ix. 
each  man  give  as  he 
mined  in  his  heart, notg 
or  of  necessity  :  for  Gt 
cheerful  giver."  The 
aavplitir,  "  hoarding,  " 
suriug  up,"  also  implie 
money  was  to  remain  ii 
dividual'a  house  till  it 
came  for  it. 

have    prospered  "=■.■■( 
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iirio  3ij<ra(ip/^a»y  o  ri  dv  iioiwrat^  Iva  jcxij,  orav  exdoi,  roVf 
^f^oi  TToptutrovrau     ^Xfuo'ojcxai  06  ?rpo^  <^iu.a^)  orav  MaxsSo- 


^. 


^re*  as  'it  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 

3  iroen   I  come.     And  when  I  am   with  'you,  whomsoever   yc 

■"J"'    approve,  *them   will    I  send   by   letters,   to  bring  your 

*  'g'ft*    unto  Jerusalem.      And  if  it  be  meet  that  /  go  also, 

*  they  ahall  go  with  me.      Now  I  will  come  unto  you,  when  I 


•  Gr.  grace. 


?*•"*  Tic,  Acts  xi.  29,  and  ifa03 
'*•',  «XP,  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  Pro- 
f^^y  it  signifies  "  having  a  good 
joniyx^j^  as  in  Rom.  i.  10. 


rt>z 


.  !.»_-•••  ytyf^yrai^  "be  going  on 
.    *^«  time  when  I  come,  and 

i-  f^  lought  to  be  occupied  with 

'•|*»^r  matters."     ^ 

•  ."^    <nf£  av  iok'i^affffri.     The  Co- 
ij^ians    themselves    were    to 

Dn?^^^*  their  agents,  probably  to 
^^^nt  the  possibility  of  misap- 
Jl  ^  Nation,  as  others  had  been 
l°^^^>n  for  a  like  purpose  by  the 
lu  ^  ^^  Churches.    See  2  Cor.  viii. 

usp!^       ciTMiToXwi'.     The   plural   is 

/*^|^.»   because  there  are  several 

P^'^^^^ns.  The  word  is  probably  to 

^^^ken  with  wifiypfv.     Compare 

~^^riKu^y  eTTioToAwv,  2  Cor.  iii.  1. 

..  ^^^  /Mc  is  used  for  the  contribu- 

^^      Acre  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  4. 

*  -       cav   ^i  5{ioK  J.     "  if  it   bo 

^^^^"^li  my  journey."     This  ex- 

?T^^3^ion  of  doubt  shows  that  he 

f^  not    settle    his    final   plan 

Vfw^x^.  XV.  28—32)   till  his  ar- 

"^^X  at  Corinth. 

. . -9.  The    second    point,    to 

^"»  oil  the  mention  of  the  collec- 

lon  3  naturally  brings  him,  is  his 

j^'^'^ey  to  Corinth,  and  here  ho 

,  ^^  announce  that  his  earlier 
^      »  ^hich  he  had  communicated 


to  them  previously,  was  now 
altered.  Tliis  plan  had 
been  (as  wc  learn  from  ui^  plan. 
2  Cor.  i.  16)  to  cross 
over  the  ^gsean  from  Ephcsus 
to  Corinth,  to  go  thence  through 
Greece  to  Macedonia,  and  then 
to  return  for  a  second  visit  to 
Corinth :  whereas  now  he  deter- 
mines to  pass  first  through  Ma- 
cedonia, and  make  one  visit  only 
at  Corinth  at  the  end  of  his  Gre- 
cian journey.  This  alteration 
was  made  (2  Cor.  i.  23)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tidings  brought 
to  him  of  the  disorders  in  tho 
Corinthian  Church,  that  he  might 
leave  time  for  his  First  Epistlo 
to  have  its  due  efTect,  before  ho 
interposed  with  them  personally. 
The  change,  as  we  see  from  2 
Cor.  i.  17 — 23,  x.  2,  gave  occa- 
sion for  much  misapprehension, 
the  correction  of  which  is  ono 
object  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

5.  MaKihoi'iuy  yap  dufi-^^ofiiu, 
"I  say,  *when  I  have  passed 
through  Macedonia,' /br  it  is  now 
my  intention  to  do  so,  instead  of 
coming  to  you  at  once."  SUfJxo- 
fiaty  "I  am  to  pass." 

He  omits  here  the  usual  phrase 
"  if  the  Lord  will,"  which  shows 
that  even  in  that  early  age  the 
forms  of  religious  speech  and  feel- 
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v/av  8/sX9co*  MaxsSov/av  yap  Zispj^ofiMi^  ^  wpug  if. 
Tu^ov  TrapoLfJLSvo}  rl  xa)  TrapaystfJLatra},  Ivtt  fj[JLs7g  fi, 
TrifJu^TS  ov  sav  ?rop5«jaijttai.  'ov  ^i'Kto  yap  uyiSig  a 
Trap^io  iiuv  eXTri^oi  \oLp  ^povov  rivai  iirifJiBivaLi  irp^g 
eav  0  xupiog    eTrtrpsYjf},    °67rijxsya>  d£  £v   £«^e(ra>  sco^  n 

•  84  for  T^p.  *  iwtTphrjf, 

'have  passed^  throu(2:h  Macedonia :   for  I  'am  to'  pass  tl 

6  Macedonia^  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  abide,  yea  and 
with  you,  that  j/e  may  'send  me  on  whithersoever  I  go. 

7  I  will  not  *now  see  you   by  the  way ;    ^for  I  trust  tc 

8  a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord  'will  permit.      But  I  wil 


ing  were  not  universally  fixed. 
At'torwards,  in  verse  7,  he  adds 
it :  here  he  uses  the  ordinary 
expression  rvxoy,  "as  it  may 
happen." 

As  he  was  still  at  Ephesus, 
cupxofiai  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
future  sense,  common  in  the  New 
Testament; — not  "I  am  pass- 
ing," but  "I  am  to  pass." 

6.  irapaytiixdato,  "  I  will  stay 
with  you  through  the  winter" 
(i.e.  "  till  the  navigation  of  the 
jTC^rnean  is  again  open,  so  as  to 
ciijible  me  to  sail  for  Syria"). 
This  intention,  of  which  he  here 
expresses  some  doubt, he  fulfilled, 
so  far  as  to  pass  the  three  later 
niontlis  of  the  year  in  Southern 
Greece  (Acts  xx.  3),  leaving  it  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  as 
aj)pears  from  the  mention  of  Eas- 
ter in  Acts  XX.  6.  It  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  passage  (ov  idr 
7ro/>£ uw/ica),  as  from  verse  3,  that 
lie  was  uncertain  at  this  time 
whether  lie  should  go  eastward 
or  westward  from  Corinth. 

M'a  {//icTc.  **  I  remain  with  you, 
in  order  that  yow,  and  no  other 
Church,  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  helping  me  forward."  He  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  feeling 
so  often  touched  in  the  Second 
Epistle. 

7rpoTrifji\l/T]Te,     This   is  the   re- 


ceived phrase  for  "helpii 
ward  on  a  journey  or  mi 
See  Acts  xv.  3,  xx.  38,  3 
Rom.  XV.  24 ;  2  Ck>r.  i.  1( 
ill.  13  ;  3  John  6. 

7.  apri,  i.e.  "  now,  accor 
my  present,  as  distinguiahc 
my  late,  intention." 

iv  TTCLpol^,  '*  merely  pase 
Corinth,  on  my  way  to 
donia." 

idv  6  KvpiOQ  iwiTpi}fqi,  C< 
Heb.  vi.  3  {lay  iirtrpiirjf  6 
1  CJor.  iv.  19 ;  James  iv.  '. 
6  KvpioQ  -S'tXiJeny).  The 
phrase  is  somewhat  strong! 
the  latter,  indicating  not 
permission,  but  giving  the 
to  do  the  thing  desired. 

8.  eirtfiEiut  ^i  iy^F.<fii(r^  ] 
neyTrjKoarijc,  "  I  shall  stay 
Ephesus  until  the  end  < 
spring,"  i.e.  while  the  r 
tion  of  the  iEgjean  is 
For  the  reluctance  to  mak 
ages  in  the  Mediterrane 
winter,  compare  Horace, 
4,  2,  where  "  Trahuntque 
machinae  carinas,"  is  mei 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  sprii 

"Pentecost"  is  mer 
here,  merely  as  a  mark  o 
as  **  the  Fast "  in  Acts  xx 

This  passage  may  bo  ta 
a  mark  both  of  the  plac 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  I 
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^(TTTis  •     ^9tipa  yap  jxoi  avitpysv  jxsyaXyj   xa)  ivspyr^g^ 
avTixsifJLt^oi  ?roXXo/. 


IS 

10 


phesuB  until  Pentecost.       For  a  great  door  and  effectual 
pened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. 

ow  if   Timotheus  come,  see  that  he    may   be    with  you 


«-»-« 


«c 


111 

h 


K 

th 
of 


V, 


vw  implies  that  he  was  now 

near  Ephesus,  and  the  men- 

of  Pentecost    implies  that 

ust  have  been  a  short  time 

that  season  ;  which  thus 

with  the  apparent .  allu- 

a  to  Easter,  as  in  v.  7,  xv.  20. 
•^po,  "  opportunity."  Com- 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  3 ; 

ft  xiv.  27. 

-'Xflyc  is  later  Greek  for  ay^ 

-yoXif  alludes  to  the  extent  of 

preaching;    iyepyri^,   to   its 

'^;  the  former  word,  includ- 

1x>th  the  sign  and  the  thing 

^fied  in   the  metaphor,   the 

r  the   thing  signified  only. 

inducements  for  the  Apostle 

ay,  are  a  wide  sphere  and  a 

^Hul  opposition.    Grotius : — 

^^od  alios  terruisset,  Paulum 

'^  '^t.*'    He  alludes,  on  the  one 

^3,  to  the  spread  of  Christi- 

3r  in   the  neighbourhood  of 

^Bsus  (Acts  xix.  20),  and  on 

K)ther  hand,  to  the  opposition 

^agan  (xix.  23)  and  of  Jewish 

.  33,  XX.  29)  enemies. 

.  The  third  point  is  the 
anation  of  the  character  and 
^3uct  of  his  two  friends,  Timo- 
s  and  ApoUos.  Timotheus 
been  sent  from  Ephesus  to 
(Acts  xix.  22),  though 
the  expression  there  (lav 
Si^  it  seems  that  there  was 
«  doubt  whether  ho  would 
Corinth.  The  object  of 
mission  was  (iv.  17)  to  re- 


mind them  of  the  Apostle*s  ex- 
ample and  teaching, 
from  which  they  were  MUsion  of 
in  danger  of  deviating.  Timotheus. 
But  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  feared  lest  his  gentle  and 
timid  character  (both  of  which 
are  hinted  at  as  impediments  to 
his  usefulness  in  1  Tim.  iv.  12 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  1)  should  not 
command  the  respect  due  to  him. 
Hence  this  exhortation. 

&0o/3a>c — iy  c'V4»'[7>  in  allusion 
to  his  timid  character,  ey  elpfivy 
=  "  incolumis,''  safe  and  sound. 

Ho  also  speaks  of  Timotheus 
as  an  exact  counterpart  of  him- 
self, and  as  the  one  of  all  his 
companions  best  able  to  enter 
into  his  feelings.  For  this  same 
fact  see  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  ii.  20,  22. 

jSXcVcrc  lya.  For  the  construc- 
tion compare  2  John  8. 

TO  yap  fpyov  KvpioVy  as  in  XV. 
58 ;  Phil.  ii.  30  {xP'^"^). 

irpoirefi\paTi.     See  vcrsc  6. 

/icra  Twy  adeXtpCty,  This  may 
refer  to  the  companions  of  Timo- 
theus, of  whom  one  (Acts  xix. 
22)  was  Erastus;  but,  from  the 
short  manner  in  which  the  phrase 
is  introduced,  he  more  probably 
alludes  to  the  persons  of  whom 
he  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  next 
verse. 

Besides  the  mission  of  Timo- 
theus to  impress  upon  the  Co- 
rinthian Church  the  feelings  of 
the  Apostle  himself,  a  task  for 
which  Timotheus,  by  his  close  in- 
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tpa  iTidji  Tf^  ^fffxi*  i^}^9fim  ymp  oMy  fMrdU 
ovK  ^¥  dcXi]f&a  fya  nly  iXdji,  JXfua*crai  S)  Sray  iAn 


•  luAiyA, 


wfitfm^' 


11 


12 


without  fear :  for  he  worketh  the  wodk  of  the  Locd^  « 
Let  no  inaii  therefore  despiee  hfan:  bat  'eend  Uia^^ 
that  he  hmj  oome  unto  me :  for  I 'wait  for  turn  witk^ 
As  toudung  our  brother  ApoUge,  I  greatlT  'eadk 
to  oome  unto  you  with  the  brethren :  'and  hia  w^ 
at  all  to  oome  at  this  time  |  but  he  will  oome  irfHi 
have  oonvenient  time. 


timainr  with  8t  BmiI,  was  pe« 
colianj  fitted,  there  was  another 
later  mission  deqiatehed  at  the 
time  of  his  writiiHip  this  Epistle, 
with  tiie  view,  par^  of  eanTing- 
the  Episde  and  enfereing  theol^ 
senranee  of  its  eontenti^  P^7  <^f 
urging  upon  theChurdi  theneoes«» 
sitj  of  completing  their  contribu- 
tions  before  the  Apostle's  arrival 
(2  Cor.  viii.  6,  xii.  18).  This  mis- 
sion was  composed  of  Ti- 
Mijjaion    j^g  a^d  two  Other  "  bre- 

Tit.     t'lf««  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18, 
22,  23),  whose   names 
are  not  mentioned ;  Titus  having 
been  chosen  for  this,  as  Timo- 
theus  for  the  other,  probably  from 
his  greater  energy  and  firmness 
of  character.     That  the  mission 
thus    described    is    the    one    to 
which  he  here  alludes,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.    The  words  irapa*:a- 
\i1v  and  hlikipoz  are  used  in  the 
same   emphatic   and    recognised 
sense,  in  both  passages  ;   and  as 
the  mission  there  spoken  of  was 
previous  to  his  writing  the  se« 
cond  Epistle,  it  can  be  referred 
to  no  occasion  so  obviously  as 
that  which    is    here  described. 


These  aoocnrdinglbfr  iSi 
tinen  who  wooU^ae*!! 
find  or  wait  fbr  Tfaao4 

linth,  and  retofB  wMi 

It  would  ssem»  hi« 

the  Apoede^s  ov^fanl 

iNBen,  thai  the  headd 

sion  should  haTebsiii^ 

hut  Apollos.    ApoDoi 

visit  to  Corinth  (nami 

xviii.  27,  and  implie 

Epistle,  iii.  6),   must 

turned  to  Ephesus ;  an 

from   the  distinction 

enjoyed   in    the  opini 

fellow-Christians   (i.  1 

Acts   xviii.   26\  and 

previous  acquaintance 

Church  of  Corinth,  w 

been  the  natural  perso 

upon  such  a  mission. 

obvious  explanation  of 

to  comply  with  the  Af 

quest,  would  be  the  fei 

presence  should  enooi 

faction  which  called  iti 

name,  and  which  appai 

the  most  powerful  at  ti 

time.     It  is  a  slight  ooi 

of  the   identity  of  thi 

with  that  of  Titus,  that 
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*  om.  KoI. 


13 
14 


^Vatch    yc,  stand    fast  in    the  faith,  quit    you   like   men, 
d  be  strong.      Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  ''love. 


o€ 


«c 


occasion  on  which  the  name 

^polios  occurs  in  the  New 

^tament,  is  in  the  Epistle  to 

5^8  (iii.  13),  where   they  are 

en  of  as  living  together. 
^  ^14.  These  verses  had  best 
^x^arded  as  a  short  summary 
^^e  exhortation  which  he  con- 
es that  both  Timotheus  and 
OS  would  give  them.  The 
^ds  are  expressive  of  a  com- 

¥^0ifiyopelref  "  be  watchful  ;  ** 
^^ve  the  eyes  of  your  mind 
S.  conscience  open  to  all  that 
^oing  on  around  you ;  the 
'^ny  is  advancing  ;  the  last 
^  (see  verse  22)  is  approach- 
r  :  be  on  your  guard." 
■"-r^ccrc  iy  ij  w/irrci,  "  stand 
^^aken  in  your  faith  against 
-  enemy."  Compare  xv.  58, 
ye  steadfast,  unmoveable ; " 
(more  exactly)  Eph.  vi.  13, 
••  stand,  therefore,  having 
r  loins  girt  about  with  truth  ;" 
2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  by  faith  ye 

99 

t 

^  yZpi^eoBey  ['^°']  i^pfiTaiovfrde. 
^  two  words  occur  frequently 
'Esther  in  the  LXX.  and  form 
^  phrase,  "  Nerve  yourselves 
the  contest."  See  Ps.  xxvii. 
^  xxxi.  24 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  9 ;  2 
z.  12. 
y^i^€<yBe  occurs  often  in  clas- 
writers ;  Kparaiovade  never. 
'«i/,  which  is  found  in  A.  D. 
mnd  the  Versions,  is  omitted 
3.  G. ;  probably  from  an  at- 
ipt  to  reduce  the  whole  sen- 
to    conformity,    without 


perceiving  the  conventional  cha- 
racter of  the  phrase. 

14.  ira»'ra  vfiwr  iv  dyuTri; 
yiviffdw.  As  the  previous  words 
set  forth  the  sterner,  so  these  set 
forth  the  gentler  side  of  Chris- 
tian duty  with  an  allusion  to  the 
Factions  and  to  chap.  xiii.  Chry- 
sostom  well  says:  Xiyei  Tprjyo' 
ptiTEy  wc  KaQivCoyTutV  Sr»/«:cr€,  Chq 
ffoXevofiiywy '  'Aydpii^effOe  koI  Kpa^ 
ratovffde,  wq  fiaXaKevoyruty  IXaira 
ey  aycLTrrj,  ate  trraaiai^oyTijy. 

15.  Here  the  Epistle  would 
properly  have  ended;  but  there 
were  still  some  remarks  to  bo 
made  on  individuals  belonging 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  itself. 
There  were  now  with  the  Apo- 
stle, three  men  recently  come 
from  Corinth,  possibly  with  the 
letter   of    the    Corinthians   (vii. 

The  "house  of  Stephanas,**  in 
verse  15,  must  be  the  ^ 
same  as  tliat  mentioned    Cf^^u!!,^.  •» 

.     -^       ,  ..  Stephanas. 

in  1.  16,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were,  not  only 
the  earliest  converts  of  St.  Paul 
at  Corinth,  but  amongst  the  few 
who  were  baptized  with  his  own 
hands.  The  Steplianas  of  verse 
17  (as  implied  in  the  words  of 
verse  15,  and  of  i.  16, —  which 
mention  the  household,  appa- 
rently in  contradistinction  to 
the  master)  was  probably  one 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Stephanas 
of  verse  15,  and  had  received  his 
name  from  his  master.  The  two 
remaining  names  are  also  more 
like  those  of  slaves  than  of  native 


FIHST  ETIBTLE:  chap.  XVI.  15— 


^avS,  on  Ittiv  aTfOLp^ii  t%  'A^olms  xcti   ug  3(aii 

iylots  era^av  lauTf'js'      ""  iva   xa)   C'juTs  uTTOTa.tr 

IS       ""Now   I  "^exhort  you,  brethren  (ye   know  the  hoi 

pliunaa,  that  it  Is  the  first  fruits  of  Acliaio,  and 

]•  'apiioiiiteJ    tliemselvcs  to  the    ministry  of  the    ea: 

Greeks.      "  Fortutiatus"    occurs 
again  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemont, 
M  the  name  of  the  bearer  of  that 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
in  company  with  Valerius  Bito 
•nd    Claudius    Ephebus,    appa- 
rently two  Greek  (reedmeo  en- 
TODod  in  the  Valerian  and  Clau- 
diftn  fiunilies.     (Clem.  £p.  L  ad 
Cot.  i.  59.)     "  Achaicus"  indi- 
cates eitlier   a  Greek   slave,   so 
oallod  by  his  Roman  masters,  or 
U  Eastern  slave,  so  called  from 
the  land  of  his  adoption.     Whe- 
ther,  however,    the    Apostle    is 
here  speaking  of  one  or  of  two 
groups,  it  is  certain  that  in  both 
caeeshe  is  speaking  of  Corinttiia 
Christians,  to  whose  authority  ho 
wishes  to  enforpe  obeJicr 
ambiguity  of  the  precise  subject 
of  the  sentence  in  some  degree 
afiects  its  construction  also :  im, 
in  verse  16,  may  depend  either 
on    wapaKokm   or   on   oifttTi,  i. 
either   (1)     "I  exhort    you 
obey,"  &e.  (corop.  icaptKakovf  . 
"ira.  .  .  fti^vrai,   Matt.  xiv.    36, 
and    the   use   of  r&,  for  ! 
Romaic),  or  (2)  "  you  know  such 

persons  in  order  to,"  &c.     The      . ^. 

first  is  the  best,  in  which  case  Wetstein). 
the  construction  requires  that 
*apaieaK&  should  be  the  principal 
verb  in  the  sentence,  and  diZart 
.  .  .  kauTOvi  thrown  in  parenthe- 
tically. A  similar  interruption 
of  a  similar  commencement,  may 
be  seen  in  Eph.  iv.  1, 

oiSart  is  indicative,  there  being 
no  instance  of  such  a  form  in  the     part,  should  appauU  to 
imperatiTe.  the  task  of  obeying  tb 


Compare  Rom.  xvi. 
Eptcnetus  is  called 
fruits  of  Asia,"  or  a 
.  MSS.  "of  A 
Iho  latter,  then  he  ms 
one  of  the  household  o 
Possibly,  in  this  cas 
phor  is  coloured  by  ■ 
lo  the  offering  of  the  < 
the  passovcr(sec  note 
introduced  in  conncxi 
thought  else  where  (B 
expressed,  that  the  G 
verts  were  the  offbrii 
presented  to  God. 

15.    'Axnfac    i-e. 
Greece." 

viewed  in  connexion 
I,  where  roue  hylovt  i 
without  any  qualificaf 
bly  refers  to  the  conti 
the  Christians  in  Judi 

is  on  iavTovt,  "  appo: 
selves,"  i.  e.  "  of  thei 
cord,"  in  the  first  ba 
which  followed  their  c 
(comp.  the  clasacal  qt 


The  emphatic  vfitlt 
sion  to  the  play  upon 
vroTagariaOt,  and  the 
"  You  know  the  zeal  i 
the  household  of  Stef 
pointed  themtelvet  to  t 
I  exhort  you  that  jwa 
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Woig  xa\  ?rayri  t£  a'uvspyofjvri  xa)  xoticovti 


17  ' 


o  ^uf/iirBpov  itorTipTiiJLa^auro)  ave'7r\r,pwa'av*  ^^ dven-autrav 
TO  ffftoy  7rysv[jLa  xa)  to  6jcuov.     iTriyvwtrxsTs  oSv  tou^  to«- 

*A<nra^oyrai  ijEta^  al  6XxXi]<riai  rrig  ^Atriag.    atnral^ov' 


*   ^OVpTOM^OU, 


"    VfU0V. 


oJnot, 


SO  appoint  yourselves  'to  be  under  such,  and  under  every 
that  helpeth  with  'them,  and  laboureth.  'Now  I  'rejoice 
le  coining  of  Stephanas'nnd  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  :  for 
which  was  lacking  on  your  part  they  'supplied :  for  they 
eshed  my  spirit  and  your's.  Therefore  acknowledge  ye  sucli. 
he  churches  of   Asia   salute  you.       Aquila  and  Priscilhi 


C  roiovroiC)  ^  such  as  the 
)hold  of  Stephanas.** 
ytfyovyri.  '*  That  works  irtiA 
»"  and  the  force  of  the  vvv  is, 
were,  carried  on  to  KoiniavTi. 
.  x^'P^  ^^'     T\ii%  is  proba- 

resumption  of  the  previous 
^  as  the  conclusion  eirc 
KfT€  ovv  rovQ  TOiovTouQy  in 
i  18,  seems  like  a  final  sum- 
'  of  verse  16,  and  it  is  after 
^aal's  custom  to  bring  out  a 
;  in  which  he  is  deeply  in- 
ted  a  second  time, 
povo'ia,  "arrival." 
om  this  verse  it  may  be  in- 
1  that  Stephanas,  Fortu- 
i^  and  Achaicus,  were  now 
•phesus;  nor  is  there  any 
*  that  they  carried  back  this 

Epistle,  which,  as  implied 
irse  12,  was  probably  sent 
itus. 

iffimpoy  hariprifia  avroi  dve- 
«tfar.  "  They  in  their  own 
»iis  supplied  the  void  occa- 
d    by    your    absence  from 

Compare  Phil.  ii.  30. 
»    ayiwavffay     yap     to     ifioy 
ca  cat  TO  vfiijy.  "For  they  re- 
od,  reinvigorated  my  spirit, 
by  a  necessary  consequence 


of  our  sympathy,  i^ours  also."  It 
is  a  concise  expression  of  the 
same  consciousness  of  identity  of 
feelings  and  interests,  which  ex- 
presses itself  strongly  in  2  Cor.  i. 
3—7.  For  the  words  compare 
avaviiravrai  to  wyevfia  ahrou  (i.  e. 
of  Titus),  2  Cor.  vii.  13. 

tinyvu)aKiTiy  "  acknowledge  :  " 
"  recognise  as  your  guides ;  "  like 
tllivaiy  in  1  Thcss.  v.  12,  and 
ytrwaKw  (as  distinguished  from 
£7ri(rrnuai)  in  Acts  xix.  15,  (or 
from  o7?ac),in  John  xxi.  17. 

19 — 21.  The  salutations  are 
threefold:  (1)  Those  from  the 
Churches  of  Asia  {etcKXtjffiai  Tfjc 
*Atriag).  Here,  as  in  xvi.  1,  the 
plural  is  properly  used  to  denote 
the  Christian  congregations  in 
the  several  cities  of  proconsular 
Asia,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
seven  enumerated  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, all  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  province 
called  "  Asia."  From  this  pas- 
sage as  well  as  from  Rev.  i.  ii. 
iii.  and  Col.  iv.  16,  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  all  connected  with 
each  other  in  the  same  circle  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

(2)  The   salutation  from   the 
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xaT  oixav  avrmv  6xxA7}(riot.     ^^  ourirac^ovTat  uftag  oi  ao*X^«i 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  npiaxa, 

salute    you   much  in   the  Lord  with  the  church    that  is   i^ 
20  their  house.     All  the  brethren  'salute   you.     'Salute  ye  o; 

congregation    in   the    house    of 

Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Aquila  was 

— like  his  namesake,  the  transla- 
tor of  the  Old  Testament— a  Jew, 

from  Pontus.      (Acts   xviii.   2.) 
His  wife  is  mentioned  so 
"^^  d      prominently    wherever 
Pri;icUU.  her  husband's  name  oc- 
curs— in  four  instances 

(Acts    xviii.   18,    26    (in    some 

MSS.) ;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 

19)  preceding  it, — as  to  indicate 

that  she  was  distinctly  known, 

not   merely  in   connexion   with 

him  but  on  her  own  account  al- 
so.    Slie  is  called  Prisca  in  the 

Epistles   (Rom.    xvi.   3    (except 

in  Rec.  Text)  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19), 

and  Priscilla  in  the  Acts  (xviii. 

2,    18,    26)  ;    so   "  Li  via  "    and 

"Li villa,"  "Drusa^and  "Dru- 

jsilla,"    are   used    for    the    same 

person  (see  Wetstein  on   Romans 

xvi.).     In  this  place  the  name  is 

Prisca  in  B.  Priscilla  in  C.  D.  G. 

They  accompanied  St.  Paul  from 

Corinth   to    Ephesus,  and    there 

remained  whilst  he  went  on  to 

Jerusalem    (Acts  xviii.   18,  26). 

Ilence   the    connexion   with   the 

CorinthianChurch,  implied  in  this 

salutation,  and  their  presence  at 

Ephesus,  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
position   of   this   Epistle.      The 

expression  "the  Church  in  their 

liouse, "    which    is     repeated    in 

connexion    with  their  names  in 

Uoni.  xvi.  3,  implies  a  congrega- 
tion distinct  from  that  of  the 
native  Ephesians,  probjibly  of 
foreign  settlers  like   themselves, 


such   as   had   naturally  broug^^ 
them  into  connexion  with  Paul     ^ 

Corinth,  and  subsequently  wxc| 
ApoUos  at  Ephesus  (both  str^;^. 
gers    in    the    respective    dtie« 
where  the  meeting  was  effected^ 
Acts  xviii.  2,  26^     The  great- 
er earnestness  and  devotion  ex- 
pressed in  their  greeting  (cV  aipiff 
iroWa,  "a  full  Christian  greet- 
ing") would  be  naturally  oca- 
sioned  by  their  intimacy  with  the 
Corinthian  Church. 
(3)   The  salutation  of ''all  the 

brethren."     Who  is  here  meint 
was  clear  to  the  Corinthiuu,  bat 
obscure  to  us.    It  maybe:  either 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus ;  or  the 
brethren  spoken  of  in  verses  H* 
12 ;  or  a  general  summing  op  o^ 
all  the  Christians  within  retch  oK 
his  communication,  as  in  Boica- 
xvi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  The  in- 
junction to  salute  each  other  will* 
a  sacred  kiss  is  repeated  in  Kon:»  - 
xvi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thes: 
V.  26.     It  was  the  common  for 
of  affectionate  Eastern 
salutation,  transferred  ♦•TbfBi'l^ 
to  the  forms  of  Chris-       ki*' 
tian  society,  and  hence 
the  epithet  of  ayi^,  **  holy."  T^"'^ 
practice  continued  in  Christi* 
assemblies,  chiefly  at  the  time^ 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharia*-- 
(Justin  Apol.  i.  65).     The  nt*?2 
lations  of  the  Apostolical  Con^^* "" 
tutions,  viii.  11,  and  the  CaD*^'^ 
of   Laodicea    (Can.   19),  enj^**^ 
tliat  before  the  Communion,  *V* 
clergy  are  to  kiss  the  bishop,  ^ 
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}kg  Tj)  ifJLrj  yufi  IlauXoo.      ^  iT  rig  oa  (^iXf7 


)]  yjoLpig  rou  xopioti 


*  add  *Ii|<rovr  xp^"*"^^' 

holy  kiss.     The  sahitation  oF  me  Paul  with 

If  any  'one  love  not  the  Lord,  ®^  let  him 

Maran  atha.       The  grace  of  'the  Lord  Jesus 


uty  each  other, 
)n.  On  Good 
litted,  in  com- 
I  kiss  of  Judas. 
.  century  (Au- 
ag.  iv.  c.  8)  it 
ptism,  and  was 
ded  by  the  sa« 
>e  with  thee.** 
sailed  ii  tlpiivrii 
QC.  Laod.  Can. 

inued  in  the 
ioptic  Church. 
the  congrega- 
and  is  kissed 
I  the  Western 
ally  laid  aside 
entury. 

ip  the  saluta- 
farewell,  writ- 
like the  rest  of 
r  by  an  ama- 
)ut)  by  his  own 
I'he  expression 

2  Thess.  iii. 
in  the  former 
Idition  "  which 
Epistle."  This 
»bably  confined 

as  especially 
nng  addressed 
(questioned  his 
igst  whom,  as 
hessalonica  (2 
B  had  arisen  as 
of  his  commu- 
dingly  in  the 
which  his  au- 

yiolently  as- 
;  the  time  of  the 


Second  Epistle,  and  Galatia, — the 
Epistles  to  those  Churches  were 
apparently  written,  not  merely 
in  the  conclusion,  but  the  former 
in  great  part — Chapters  x.  to 
xiii.  (see  2  Cor.  x.  \\ — and  the 
latter  throughout  (Gal.  vL  11) 
by  his  own  hand. 

The  amanuensis  of  this  Epistle 
was  probably  Sosthenes  (see  i.  1). 
Although  it  is  not  expressly 
stated,  yet  it  seems  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
clusion was,  like  the  salutation, 
in  the  Apostle's  own  handwrit- 
ing, which  would  account  for  the 
greater  solemnity  and  abruptness 
of  the  sentences. 

22.    £(    TIQ    oh    ^iXel    TOV    KVpiOV. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  use  of 
f^iXtiv  for  dyawdv  (compare  espe- 
cially Eph.  yi.  24),  is  occasioned 
probably  by  the  fact  that  oh  ^iXei 
is  taken  as  one  word,  a  milder 
expression  for  ^lati^  like  ohK  cy- 
Kparevoyrai  in  vii.  9  for  ai:/9a- 
Tivoyrai ;  and  for  this  purpose  oh 
0(\e7  was  more  natural  than  ovk 
dyoTT^. 

dvddtfia  is  ^'accursed,"  as  in 
xii.  3 ;  Rom.  ix.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  8 ; 
Mark  xiv.  71 ;  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  ^*  sacer"  and  to  the 
Hebrew  "  cherem" 

**Maran-atha  "  is  a  Syriac  for- 
mula in  Greek  characters,  signi- 
fying "  The  Lord  has  come,"  or 
"The  Lord  will  come."  The 
word  "  Afaran^  is  the  longer 
form  of  «*  Mar/*  the  Chaldee  (or 
later  Hebrew)  word  for  "  Lord," 

A 


u/uav  iv  Xf*^  *I^a^.  *Cafti^.] 

H7  km  %  vitlt  70B  aH^ 


S4  Christ   b»  with   yon. 
Ja«M.     Admil 


nnd  used  as  sucli  in  Dan.  ii.  47, 
iv.  19,  24,  T.  23,  familiar  also 
ne  the  title  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries in  the   Syrian  Church. 

"AlAa"  is  frequently 
M«riuiailii.    uaed    in    the    poetical 

books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  "  comes,"  and  so  also 
in  Chaldee.  See  Dan.  iii.  2,  yii. 
22  ;  Ezra  iv.  12,  v.  3. 

Thewholc  phrase  is  inlrodoced 
in  the  original  language,  in  order 
to  give  greater  force  to  the  pre- 
vious curse ;  as  in  like  manner 
the  Sjriac  "  Abba  "  is  preserved 
in  Rom,  viii.  15,  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  and 
Hebrew  words,  such  as  "  Abad- 


.a  would    Bee 


Maran  atka 
follow  the  curse  in  verse  22,  as 
Amen  ia  some  MSS.  follows  the 
blceaing  in  23,  24.    But  the  pre- 


biguous.  If  it  means  "The  Lord 
has  come,"  then  the  connexion  is, 
"  the  curse  will  remain,  for  the 
Lord  has  come,  who  will  take 
vengeance  on  those  who  reject 
Him."  Thus  the  name  "  Maro- 
nite"  is  sometimes  explained  bj 
a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  their 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  were 
constantly  saying  "  Maran " 
(Ix>rd),  to  which  the  Christiana 


answered  "  Maran  1 
"  The  Lord  i*  conur ;  j 
expectHim?"and  heni 
"MaroHtte"  as  applie 
and  especially  Spanbl 
Moors,  who  coafessed 
but  not  "Maran  atha 
tius).  If  it  means  " 
will  come,"  then  the 
will  be,  "  This  is  the 


bew: 


eho 


Lard  U  at  handy  C 
support  of  this  view 
abruptness  of  inlro 
Phil.  iv.  5,  "The  : 
hwd." 

dinae  In  th«  J«*iij 
The  word  "uaillw 
frequency  in  later  « 
censures ;  the  worda  1 
never.  (See  Bin^isa 
ii.  §  16.) 

23.  6  X"C«-  "Th 
goodness.  See  note 
xiii.  13. 

24.  if  ayirti,  i.  e.  (< 
The  subscription,  w 

tained  in  no  ancien 
manifestly  incorrect,  t 
inference  from  i'ipxfi. 
5.  From  verse  8,  il 
that  the  Epistle  w 
not  from  Fhilippi, 
Ephesus. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XYI.  1 — 24. 

are  still  some  practical  remarks  to  be  made  in  conclusion: 

I.     Remember  to  have  the  money  for  the  poor   Christians 

'in  JudiEa  ready  when  I  come ;  and  t/ie  best  way  of  having  it 

Teady  is  tiiat  which  I  formerly  suggested  to  the  congregations 

in  the  cities  of  Galatia,  namely^  that  every  one  should  on  every 

Sunday  lay  by  something  privately  ;  and  then,  when  I  arrive^ 

it  shall  either  be  sent  by  your  approved  messengers^  or  taken  by 

myself  to  Jerusalem^  according  as  it  may  seem  deserving  of  one 

cr  the  other  mode  of  transmission, 

IL  /  wish  to  announce  to  you  that  1  have  changed  my 
flan.  Instead  of  coming  to  you  on  my  way  to  Macedonia^ 
I  shall  come  to  you  after  I  have  been  in  Macedonia,  and  remain 
with  yoUy  not  as  I  Iiad  formerly  intended^  on  a  transient  visit, 
but  for  a  long  time,  probably  through  the  winter.  Meantime,  I 
shall  remain  at  Ephesus  till  the  beginning  of  summer ;  for  I 
have  great  opportunities  to  use  and  powerful  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount, 

III.  Timotheus  will  probably  not  have  reached  you  so 
soon  as  this  Epistle;  but,  whenever  he  does  come,  encourage 
and  re^assure  his  timidity  and  his  youth  ;  remember  that  he  is 
a  true  representative  of  myself;  and  send  him  on  to  meet  me, 
for  I  expect  him  to  return  with  the  Christians  who  bear  this 
letter. 

IV.  Apollos  would  have  been  the  natural  person  to  have 
accompanied  them,  and  I  earnestly  entreated  him  to  do  so  ;  hut 
lie  steadily  refused ;  though  he  will  come,  when  the  cause  for 
his  present  refusal  is  removed. 

In  conclusion,  remember  how  great  a  conflict  you  have  to 
^arry  on.  Be  on  the  alert,  standfast  in  your  faith,  nerve  your- 
selves for  the  battle  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  all  be  done  in 
^fie  spirit  of  Christian  love, 

V.  /  have  yet  a  few  words  to  add.      You  know  the  slaves 
^^jid  family  of  Stephanas  ;  how  they  were  my  first  converts  in 

reece,  and  how  they  made  it  their  business  to  serve  the  poorer 
hristians.     Be  it  your  business  to  obey  them  and  all  like  them. 


B5G 


FinST  BHSTLK. 


Anil  you  knoto  how  I  rejoice  in  the  arrival  and  presence  of 
Stephanas,  Forhtnottts,  and  Achaieui ;  how  tliey  jiU  up  the  void 
of  your  absence  ;  how  t/iey  tighten  the  toad,  both  of  my  spirit  and 
of  yours,  by  communicating  your  thoughts  to  me,  and  mine  to 
you.  Such  are  the  characters  t/tat  you  ought  to  reeognite  and 
esteem. 

YI.  Receive  the  salutations  of  the  congregationM  in  the 
cities  of  Proconsular  Asia.  Receive  the  salutations  of  the  con- 
gregation of  foreign  settlers,  which  meets  in  the  ftouse  of  your 
former  friends,  Aguila  and  PriseiHa.  Receive  the  salutation* 
of  all  the  Christians  in  lliis  place.  Salute  each  other  by  the 
sacred  kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Receive  my  own  soltcta- 
tion  in  my  own  handwriting. 

VII.  In  conclusion,  may  he  who  turns  away  from  mw 
Lord  without  love  be  doomed  to  the  curse  which  is  hit  proper 
Judgment.  MariiD  atha.  May  the  goodness  and  the  bletstng 
of  our  Lord  be  with  you.  My  Christian  love  is  leith  you  all. 
Amen. 


END    OF    THE    FI&&T    EPISTLE, 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO   THE 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO   THE   CORINTHIANS. 


^^  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  there  is  none  so  personal  as  the 
^^<^nd  to  the  Corinthians.     Its  occasion  lay  in  the     ^     .      - 

t>Ar»      T  .       .  .  Occasion  of 

"Y^tiliar  complication  of  circumstances  which  took     tiie  Second 

^^o^  m  the  interval  between  the  two  Epistles.     If    ^^^*'*- 

^      Introduction  to  the  First  might  be  called  "  The  State  of 

.  Corinthian  Church^  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  might 

^Alled,  with  equal  propriety,  "  The   Effects  of  the  First 
^I^^^tle.- 


-,         ^  hat  Epistle  had  been  conveyed,  or,  at  least,  immediately 
•  ^  "^^^wed  by  Titus.    To  him  the  Apostle  had  entrusted  the  duty 
.^_^l:i  of  enforcing  its  commands,   and  of  communi- 
ng to  him  its  results ;  whilst  he  himself,  after  a     Btle's  depar- 
of  some  weeks  at  Ephesus,  was  to  advance  by     *"7  ^"^"* 
stages  through  Macedonia  to   Corinth.     The 

^       at  Ephesus  was  probably  cut  short  by  the  riot  of  the 

"^^^rsmiths;  his  departure  is  described*  as  taking  place  im- 


1 


»v 


lately  after  and  in  consequence  of  it.     From  thence  he 
t  to  Troas,  and   from  thence   to  Macedonia.*      It  was  a 

^^ney  overcast  with  perplexity,  sorrow,  and  danger.  Possibly 
recollection  of  the  recent  tumult  at  Ephesus  still  weighed 
n  his  mind  ;  possibly  some  new  conspiracy  against     gj^  «uuety 
life  had  been  discovered  on  the  road ;  but  his  ex-     to  hear  of 
fisions*  rather  imply  that  the  gloom  and  misery     the  First 

5ch  oppressed  him  were  greatly  enhanced,  if  not     Epistle. 

eta  XX.  1.        »  2  Qov.  ii.  12,  13.        ^2  Cot.  i.  4,  8—10,  ii.  13,  vii.  5,  6. 
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occasioned,  by  bis  anxiety  about  the  reception  of  his  Epistle 
at  Corinth.  His  bodily  constitution,  never  strong,  seems  to 
have  been  bowed  down  almost  to  the  grave  by  this  compli- 
cation of  sorrow.^  All  was  dark  around  him ;  and  all  wi 
darkened  into  a  still  deeper  night  by  the  fear  lest  his  influen< 
in  his  favourite  Church  should  be  extinguished  by  his  own  a< 
in  his  own  Epistle.  His  beloved  Timotheus,  who  was  no^ 
with  him,  either  had  never  reached  Corinth,  or  had  retumi 
before  the  arrival  of  the  First  Epistle;  he,  therefore,  couZi; 
give  his  master  no  comfort  on  the  one  subject  which  fill* 
his  thoughts.  Corinth,  and  Corinth  only,  was  the  w< 
which  would  then  have  been  found  written  on  the  ApostL^*^ 
heart;  and  Titus  was  the  only  friend  who  could  at  that  cozt^ 
juncture  minister  balm  to  his  troubled  spirit.     His  first  hope; 

of  meeting  was  at   Troas^:    thither  vessels  sailed 
Tnws.  fj^ni  the  opposite  coast,  as  when  the  Apostle  hina* 

self  a  year  later  returned  by  that  route  from  Co- 
rinth' ;  and  thither,  therefore,  Titus  might  already  have  arrlyed 
from  the  same  city.  But  the  Apostle  waited  in  vain:  Booths 
unexpected  delay  retained  the  faithful  friend,  and  added  ne^r 
pangs  to  the  Apostle's  anxieties.  Even  his  apostolic  laboun^A^'^ 
other  times  his  chief  consolation  in  trouble,  had  now  no  chim^ 
for  him ;  of  the  great  opportunities  which  were  opened  £p^ 
him  at  Troas,  and  of  which  a  year  later  he  gladly  availed  hin»— 
self ^,  he  could  now  make  no  uae ;  and  bidding  farewell  to  th  ^ 
disciples  in  that  city,  he  embarked  for  Macedonia,  probably 
as  once  before'%  to  Xeapolis,  and  thence  by  land  to  Philipp»- 
Thcre,  amidst  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  first  European  journey^ 
he  paused  on  his  onward  route,  cheered  by  the  zeal  of  b*^ 
Macedonian  converts^ :  but  still  distrustful  and  oppressed,  ^^^ 
**  flesh  had  no  rest,"  he  was  ^'  troubled  on  every  side;  witho^* 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears."  ^ 

Meeting  -^.t  last  the  long-expected  day  came :    Titus  ^^' 

with  Titus      rived,  and  arrived  with  tidings,  not  indeed  who^*J 

satisfactory,  but  suflBciently  cheering  to  relieve   *^ 


'  2  Cor.  i.  8.  ''  ii.  13.  ^  Acts  xx.  5,  6. 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  6.  *  Acts  xvi.  11,  12. 

0  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  '  vii.  5. 
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Apostle  at  once  from  the  chief  load  of  care  which  had  weighed 
down  his  spirit ;  and,  for  the  rest,  though  agitating,  yet  Ciil- 
ciliated  rather  to  call  forth  his  energetic  indignation  than  to 
o^^ercloud  and  distress  him. 

The  First  Epistle  had  been  received,  and,  by  those  for  whom 
it;    ^vras  nuunly  intended,  entirely  appreciated.     The     j.^. 
licentious  party  who,  whether  from  misunderstand-    from  Co. 
mg    or  perverting  the  Apostle's  teaching,  had  used     "°  ' 
his   name  as  a  watchword  for  their  excesses,  were  humbled. 
Some  complaints  were  raised  agunst  the  Apostle's  change  of 
purpose  in  not  coming  to  them  direct  from  Ephesus^;  some 
cause  still  remained  for  fear  lest  the   intercourse   with  the 
heathen  should  be  too  unrestrained  ^ ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
Bubnmssion  of  the  mnss  of  the  Corinthian  Church  to  his  direc- 
tions was  complete.     They  received  Titus  with  open  arms'; 
and,  in  the  matter  of  the  incestuous  marriage,  the  correction 
of   which  had  been  the   chief  practical  subject  of  the  First 
Epistle,  they  had    been  struck   with  the   deepest 
penitence^;  an  assembly  had  been  convened,  and  a    oftheinces- 
P^mishment  inflicted  on  the  offender* ;  and  although     t?®"*  °^- 
^nia  sorrow  for  themselves,  and  this  severity  towards 
the  guilty  person,  had  passed  away  before  Titus's  departure^, 
*nd  the  sin  itself  had  been  forgiven^,  yet  there  was  nothing  to 
^'idiciite  any  disinclination  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's 
^^aching.    Thus  far  all  had  gone  beyond  the  Apostle's  expecta- 
tions; in  the  one  point  in  which  his  command  might  seem  to 
^*^e  been  only  partially  followed  out,  in  the  temporary  character 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  incestuous  person,  his  mind  was 
^*^ved  even  more  than  if  they  had   literally  observed   his 
*^^j».     They  had  judged,  he  almost  seemed  to  thiuk,  more 
*^^ly  in  this  respect  than  himself^;  and  generally  he  felt  that 
^^dence  between  them  was  now  restored^,  and  that  he  was 
^^  more  inseparably  united  with  them  in  that  union  in  their 
*^^non  Lord,  which  none  but  Christians  knew.*® 
-'Vliiigled,  however,  with  this  good  news  were  other  tidings, 

?J-  7—11.  *  ii.  6.  «  vii.  8.  ^  ii.  10. 

^  "  -   12,  iL  9, 10.  »  vL  11,  vii.  16.  »<>  i.  5,  6,  iii,  2,  3. 
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not  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Apoetle,  for  be  had  alreadj^ 
anticipated  something  of  the  kind  in  his  First  Epistle  ^,  bat  sti^ 
demanding  new  and  distinct  consideration.  The  Jewish  part:;:;;; 
Revolt  f  ^^  Corinth,  which  claimed  especially  the  name  ^^^ 
the  Jewish  Peter,  and  apparently  that  of  Christ  also*,  had  ^ 
^^^^'  the  time  of  the  first  Epistle  been  so  insignificant     j 

itself,  or  so  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  greater  &^^ 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  to  call  only  for  a  few  passing  notic^i^ 
from  the  Apostle.  It  had,  however,  even  then  reached  a  suflicL^xai 
Iicight  to  question  his  apostolic  authority' ;  and,  in  the  interval, 
apparently  from  the  arrival  of  a  new  teacher  or  teachers,  with 
letters  of  commendation^  from  some  superior  authority,  pio- 
bably  from  Jerusalem,  the  opponents  of  the  Apostle  had  groim 
into  a  large  and  powerful  party  ^,  constituting  even  '^  the  ma- 
jority" of  the  teachers*;  openly  assailing  the  Apostle's  ciui- 
racter,  claiming  almost  despotic  dominion  over  their  followen^^ 
insisting  on  their  purely  Jewish  origin  %  and  on  their  peculiar 
connexion  with  Christ  %  on  their  apostolical  privileges^*,  aod 
on  their  commendatory  letters.*^ 

These  two  subjects,  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  Coriit' 
tliian  Church  in  tiie  Apostle's  injunctions,  and  the  claims  of  tk^ 
Judaizing  party,  must  have  been  the  chief  topics  of  Tittf'** 
communication.     The  first  and  prominent  feeling,  awakened  >^* 
St.  Paul's  mind,  was  one  of  overwhelming  thankfulness  i^^ 
relief  from  the  anxiety  which  he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  f^*- 
for  the  effects  of  his  Epistle ;  next,  indignation  at  the  insinU^^ 
tions  of  his  adversaries.     To  give  vent  to  the  double  tide  ^^ 
emotion  thus  rising  within  him,  was  the  main  purpose,  the 
ibre,  of  the  Second  Epistle.    A  third  subject  of  less  importau 
l)ut  which  gave  him  a  direct  opportunity  for  writing,  was 

necessity  of  hastening  the  collection  of  the  su 
to  be  contributed  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  wa 
of  the  Christian  poor  in  Judsea.     He  had  alrei»^ 


('••iitribution 
l-r  Jerusalem. 


^  1  Cor.  ix   1—6. 
3  1  Cor.  ix.  1  —  6. 
^  i.  12,  17,  iii.  1,  x.  1,  xii.  21. 
7  i.  24,  ii.  17,  xi.  13,20. 
••  V.  16,  X.  7,  xi.  13,  23.  xiii.  3. 
'^  xi.  5,  13. 


^  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L 
*  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  X.  12. 
«  ii.  17. 
^  xi.  22. 

»'  iii.  l,v.  12,  X.  12, 
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poken  of  it  in  the  close  of  his  First  Epistle ;  but  Iiis  sense  of 
he  need  of  success  had  been  further  impressed  upon  him  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Macedonian  Churches,  of  which  his  recent 
(lay  among  them  had  made  him  an  actual  witness. 

As  in  the  occasion,  so  also  in  style,  the  contrast  between 

the  First  and  Second  Epistle  is  very  great.     The  First  is  the 

mo0t,  the  Second  the  least  systematic  of  any  of  the 

Apoetle's  writings.     The  three  objects  of  the  Epistle    f,lJ  g'^l^j,^. 

are,  in  point  of  arrangement,  kept  distinct     But  so 

vehement  were  the  feelings  under  which  he  wrote,  that  the 

thankful  expression  of  the  first  part  is  darkened  by  the  indig- 

luition  of  the  third ;  and  the  directions  about  the  business  of  the 

contribution  are  coloured  by  the  reflections  both  of  his  joy  and 

of  lu8  grief.   And  in  all  the  three  portions,  though  in  themselycs 

Btiictly  personal,  the  Apostle  is  borne  away  into  tlie  higher 

'^ons  in  which  he  habitually  lived ;  so  that  tliis  Epistle  becomes 

the  most  striking  instance  of  what  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 

^  his  writings,  a  new  philosophy  of  life  poured  forth,  not 

wongh  systematic  treatises,  but  through  occasional  bursts  of 

^nnuin  feeling.     The  very  stages  of  his  journey  are  impressed 

""Pon  it;  the  troubles  at  Ephcsus,  the  repose   at  Troas,  the 

^'^ieties  and  consolations  of  Macedonia,  the  prospect  of  moving 

^  Corinth.     **  Universa  Epistola,"  says  Bengel,  *^  itinerarium 

^^^  sed  praeceptis  pertextum  pnestantissimis."  * 

^through  this  labyrinth  of  conflicting  emotions  it  is   now 
^^^ssary  to  follow  the  Apostie.      As  in  the  first 
Piatle,  so  in  this,  we  must  conceive  him,  at  least  at     ^qI^^^^^ 
^  Outset,  dictating  his  thoughts  to  an  amanuensis, 

t\aA  instance,  probably  to  the  youthful  disciple  Timotheus, 
^Oae  name,  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle,  fills  the  place  >Yhich, 

^t^  predecessor,  had  been  occupied  by  that  of  Sosthcncs. 
*^he  first  feeling  to  which  he  gives  utterance  after  the  formal 
^^tation,  is  one  of  unbounded  thankfulness  for  deliverance 
^■"^  his  anxiety,  and  of  the  entire  sympathy  which  existed  bc- 
himself  and  his  converts.^     This  feeling  is  first  checked 


^jDomon,  on  2  Cor.  L  8.     See  also  his  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
^^pistle  in  \m  commentary  on  2  Cor.  i.  1. 
i.  3—11. 
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by  the  recollection  that  their  sympathy  with  him  was  not 
complete  as  his  with  them,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  o 
double-dealing  and  double-speaking  on  his  part,  chiefly  ground 
on  his  change  of  purpose  in  not  coming  to  Corinth  as  expresse^^ 
in  his  former  Epistle.  This  chaise  he  turns  aside  for  a  inom 
to  explain  and  to  justify ;  to  point  out  that  he  had  relinquish 
his  earlier  design  only  to  leave  scope  for  the  First  Epistle  ^ 
work  its  own  effects,  and  this  leads  him  to  express  his  corcL^^^ 
acquiescence  in  the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued  in  reCe^. 
ence  to  the  offender  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
severity  in  his  previous  address.' 

By  this  turn  he  Is  again  brought  to  the  point  from  which  ho 
had  diverged,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  regular  account  of  bi^ 
journey  from  £phesus  to  Macedonia,  and  of  his  meeting  with 
Titus.^     He  has  hardly  touched  upon  thb  before  the  narradro 
loses  itself  in  an  impassioned  thanksgiving,  which  would  pro* 
bably  have  interrupted  it  only  for  a  moment,  but  that  a  suddeix 
turn  is  given  to  his  thoughts,  as  if  by  an  actual  apparition  of 
those  dark  and  insidious  enemies  whom  he  felt  to  be  dogging 
his  path  and  marring  his  work  Avherever  he  went.'     He  knew 
that  he  was  sufficient  to  carry  through  his  task  of  offering  op 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Gentile  world  to  God;  but  he  knew»l*o 
that  his  opponents  were  not ;  and  he  felt  that  the  difRsreno^ 
between  himself  and  them, — between  his  openness,  suspected*^ 
lie  was  of  the  reverse,  and  their  duplicity,  —  was  the  naturai 
result  of  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  contrasted 
witli  the  dimness  and  ambiguity  of  the  law/ 

To  proclaim  this  Gospel,  however,  was  his  glorious  task*  i 
iuid  to  this  task  he  felt  himself  adequate,  in  spite  of  all  tl"*^ 
difficulties  and  distresses,  which  only  made  him  more  conscioi-^  * 
of  his  Divine  support,  and  more  eagerly  look  to  the  higher  li**-^ 
of  which  liis  })resent  life  was  but  a  poor  and  unworthy  prelod^:^- 

He  has  now  wandered  far  away  from  his  direct  object;  b"*-*^ 
he  has  arrived  again  at  one  of  the  points  which  brings  him  i^*^^ 
sympathy  with  his  converts.  If  another  life  and  a  judgmen'^  ^ 
Christ  are  impending,  then  there  is  no  room  for  double-deali^*** 


•   -2  Cor.  i.  12— ii.  11.  '  ii.  12,  l;J.  »  j]    14^  jg 

'  ill.  1,  12,  IS.  '  iv.  1—6.  6  jv,  2— V.  I 
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Christ's  love  draws  him  to  Himself  and  to  God.  In  Christ's 
deaths  he  felt  that  he  had  died ;  in  the  reconcijiation  of  the 
^vfaole  world  which  Christ  had  effected,  he  calls  on  them  to 
share;  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  his  own  sufferings  for 
Christ's  sake^  he  calls  on  them  to  seize  the  opportunity  now 
ofieredj  of  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  life.^ 

In  that  burst  of  feeling  all  barriers  between  him  and  them 
melt  away ;  and  he  now  at  last  (after  one  short  and  unaccount- 
able interruption)'  closes  these  successive  digressions  with  the 
fervent  account  of  the  arrival  of  Titus  and  his  own  satisfac- 
tion.' 

In  conjunction  with  the  arrival  of  Titus  was  another  point  of 
immediate,  though  of  subordinate,  interest.  The  reception  of 
Titus  at  Corinth  had  been  so  enthusiastic  that  Titus  was  now 
f^ady  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  Second  Epistle  also ;  and  in  com- 
pany with  two  others  appointed  for  this  special  purpose,  to  urge 
upon  the  Corinthians  the  necessity  of  having  their  contribution 
for  Judaea  ready  for  the  Apostle's  arrival.^ 

Xlius  far  all  had  been  peaceful ;  there  liad  been  occasional 

fusions  to  lurking  enemies,  but  on  the  whole  the  strain  of  the 

letter  was  cheerful  and  calm.      But  henceforward  a  chancre 

^mes  over  it,  the  adversaries  are  now  attacked  face  to  face, 

""^tiotheus  is  no  longer  coupled  with  the  Apostle ;   it  would 

^^ost  appear  as  if  St.  Paul  took  pen  and  parchment  into  his 

®^^^  hands  and  wrote  the  Epistle  himself.      First  comes  the 

^^^ning  against  the  false  pretences  of  his  opponents*;  then  a 

^O^ication  of  his  own  claims^;  crossed  at  times  by  protesta- 

y^XiB  of  his  own  sincerity  against  their  insinuations'^,  and  bitter 

J'Oi^j  against  their  despotic  demands  on  obedience  S  but  closing 

'^  ^n  elaborate  enumeration  of  his  own  exertions  and  dangers, 

^  tlie  best  proof  of  his  a[)Ostolic  mission  and  authority.^ 

Once  more  he  repeats  the  apology  for  his  apparent  egotism, 
^^  repels  the  insinuation  of  duplicity '® ;  and  then  Avith  a  final 

yr.  11— vi.  10.  «  vi.  14— vii.  1.  »  vi.  12,  13,  vii.  2—16. 

^iii.  and  ix.  I  have  assumed  this  as  the  most  probable  explanation  of  tlie 
^ge.    Bat  the  Apostle*s  language  raises  a  question  whether  the  mij^sion 
en  of  in  viii.  and  ix.  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  xii.  18,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

X.  1—18.  «  xi.  1—6.  •  xi.  7—15. 

XI.  16—20.  »  xi.  21— xii.  10.  »«  xii.  11—18. 
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warning  and  assurance  of  his  intention  to  visit  tliem^  the  Epis^f /^ 

closes. 

Of  its  effect  nothing  is  known.  The  two  Epistles  of  Clement 
r-a-  .    e       to  Coriuth,  thc  second  of  them  of  more  than  doubt/ui 

Effects  of  ^        '  1        i^     •     I . 

the  Second      authority,  are  the  only  records  of  the  Conntiiian 
Kpistie.  Church  for  the  next  three  centuries.     Factions  are 

described  in  the  first  of  these,  as  still  raging ;  but  the  Apoetle's 
authority  is  recognised,  and  there  is  no  further  trace  of  the 
Judaizing  party.     But  it  still  lingered  in  other  parts  of  the 
Church,   and    in   the   curious   apocryphal    work   entitled  the 
"  Clementines,"*  written  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  but  containing  the  last  indications  of  the  struggle 
>Yhich  first  appears  in  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Galatians. 
Thc  following  are  the  most  remarkable  instances: 

1.  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  Apostle  not  only  of  the  Circucm  - 
Later  traces  cision,  but  of  the  Gentiles;  all  the  glory  of  St  Paul  5^ 
of  the  Jada-  transferred  to  him  (Ep.  Pet.  ad  Jac.  c.  1  ;  HonL  n.  I'T'i 
"  Clemen-  "^'  ^^)'  Compare  2  Cor.  x.  14,  15,  and  contrast  6«L  i.  »• 
tines."  9,  11. 

2.  Although  Peter  is  spoken  of  as  *^  the  first  of  the  Apostles 
(Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  i.  3),  and  as  appointing  Clement  to  the  See  c^' 

Rome  (ibid.),  yet  James  is  described  as  superior  in  dignity  both  t  ^ 
liim  and  Clement  (Ep.  Pet.  ad  Jac.  1  ;  Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  19),  »*  *^ 
to  all  the  Apostles  (Kec.  i.  66 — 68)  ;  as  "  the  Lord  and  Bishopoftl*-^ 
Holy  Cliurcli,  Bishop  of  Bishops,  ruling  the  Churches  everywhere-*' 
the  Bishop,  the  Archbishop  ;  "  "  the  Chief  Bishop,"  as  opposed  *  ^ 
Caiaphas  "the  Chief  Priest"  (Ep.  Pet.  c.  1  ;  Ep.  Jac.  c.  1 ;  Reco^- 
i.  66,  68,  70,  72,  73).  So  the  Ebionites  "adored  Jerusalem  as  t*** 
house  of  God."  (Iren.  Ilaer.  i.  26.)  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  24 ;  xi-  ^' 
20,  and  contrast  James  i.  1  ;  1  Pet.  v,  2. 

*  The  Clementines  are  published  in   Cotelier's  edition  of  the  ''Pa^^*^? 

postoliei,"  and  in  a  separate  volume  by  Sehwegler,  and  are  the  siibjor*-    _  . 

elaborate  treatise  by  Schliemann.     They  consist  of:  1.  'ITie  'Ilomili*^^ 


Apostol 
an 


-:--»li 


or  Conversations.     2.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James.     3.  The  a<ljuraC^*|^ 

James.     4    The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  James.     5.  'X- 


of  the  Presbyters  by 

'  Recognitions.'     G.  The  Epitome.     A  complete  text  of  the  Homilies  (    ^  ''^ 
eluding  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  and  the  adjuration  of  the  Prot^  ^^ 
ters)  has  been  published  by  Dressel,  from  a  MS.  in   thc  Vatican  Libiu"*-  ^^ 
not  before  collated. 
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St  Puil  is  never  attmcked  bj  name ;  bat  the  covert  insinu- 
ire  indiBpntable. 

B.)  St  Peter  is  represented  as  warning  St.  James  against  ^'  tlie 
rlea  and  foolish  teaching  of  the  enemj  **  (rod  ixOpov  iiydpuirov), 
o  perverts  **  the  Gentiles  from  the  lawful  preaching  of  Feter^"  and 
^Tepresents  Peter  ^*  as  though  he  thought  with  the  Gentiles,  but 
i  not  preach  it  openly."  (£p.  Pet.  ad  Jac  2).  Comp.  Gal.  ii.  12, 
The  ^ enemy"  (homo  inimictu)  takes  part  in  a  conspiracy 
^st  the  life  of  James,  and  receives  letters  from  the  High  Priest 
perKcate  Christians  at  Damascus.  (Recog.  i.  70.)  Compare 
te  ix.  1. 

C^.)  St  Peter  warns  his  congregation  to  beware  of  '*  any  apostle, 
^'phei,  or  teacher,  who  does  not  first  compare  his  preaching  with 
^t  of  James,  and  come  with  witnesses,  lest  the  wickedness,"  which 
■ipted  Christ,  '' afterwards,  having  fallen  like  lightning  from 
ftven  "  (comp.  Acts  zzvi.  13,  14)  **  should  send  a  herald  against 
By  and  suborn  one  who  is  to  sow  error  (wXupiiy)  amongst  you,  as 
aubomed  this  Simon  against  us,  preaching  in  the  name  of  our 
rd,  under  pretence  of  the  truth."  (Hom.  xi.  35.)   Compare  2  Cor. 

l,x.  12— 18,  V.  12. 
[e.)  The  parallel  which  is  suggested  in  the  foregoing  passage,  be- 
^n  St  Paul  and  Simon  Magus  is  carried  out  still  further  in  other 
ttages,  which  actually  describe  the  Apostle  under  the  name  of 
Qon.  St  Peter  maintains  that,  as  Cain  preceded  Abel,  and 
mael  Isaac,  so  f  Simon  preceded  Peter  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
^r  then  succeeded  to  him,  as  light  to  darkness  ; "  that  '*  the  false 
apel  must  come  first  from  some  deceiver  (vtto  vXayov  rcvoc),  and 
n,  after  the  destruction  of  the  holy  place,  the  true  Gospel ;  were 
known,  he  would  not  have  been  received  ;  but  now,  not  bein*^ 
>^vn  (Ayyoovfievog),  ho  has  been  trusted  to ;  he  who  does  the  deeds 
^boee  who  hate  us,  has  been  loved ;  he  who  is  our  enemy,  has 
'i^  received  as  a  friend ;  being  death,  he  has  been  longed  for  as  a 
icmr ;  being  fire,  he  has  been  regarded  as  light ;  being  a  deceiver 
-^yoc),  he  has  been  listened  to  as  speaking  the  truth."     (Hom.  ii. 

18.)  Compare  2  Cor.  vi.  8,  9,  x.  13—16 ;  Acts  xxi.  28. 
-»i  an  argument  between  Simon  and  Peter,  in  which  the  former 
^«t8  on  the  superiority  of  visions  as  evidence  to  our  Lord's  dis- 
^■"vea,  the  latter  on  that  of  actual  intercourse,  Peter  concludes  as 
^ow8 :  "  If  then,  Jesus  our  Lord  (6  *1h(tovc  ///iwi-)  was  seen  in  a 
*^n,  and  was  known  by  thee  and  conversed  with  thee,  it  was  in 
?^T  with  thee  as  an  adversary  that  He  spoke  to  thee  through 
lOQa  i^n^  dreams,  and  even  through  outward  revelations.  But 
'    ftny  one  be  made  wise  to  teach  through  a  vision?     If  thou 
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gayest  that  he  can,  why  then  did  our  Master  abide  and  convene  w^  ^^ 
His  disciples,  not  sleeping  but  awake,  for  a  whole  year  ?     And  h« 
shall  we  believe  the  very  fact  that  He  was  seen  of  thee  ?    And  1^, 
could  He  have  been  seen  of  thee,  when  thou  teachest  things  coni 
to  His  teaching  ?     And  if  by  having  been  seen  and  made  a  disc^p/^ 
by  Him  for  one  hour,  thou  becamest  an  Apostle,  then  expound  "^hmt 
He  has  taught,  love  His  Apostles,  fight  not  with  me  who  was  Hm 
companion.     For  me,  the  firm  rock,  the  foundation  of  the  Chizrcliy 
even  me  thou  didst  *  withstand '  openly  (di^Ocoriycac).     If  thou  hadst 
not  been  an  adversary,  thou  wouldst  not  have  calumniated  me^  in^ 
reviled  my  preaching,  to  deprive  me  of  credit  when  I  spoke  what  I 
had  heard  myself  in  intercourse  with  the  Lord ;  as  if  I  were  tA> 
be  blamed,  I  whose  character  is  so  great     Or  if  thou  sayest  that  X 
was  condemned  by  my  own  act  {fcartyvta^yAvov)^  thou  accusest  GcmI. 
who  revealed  Christ  to  me,  and  attackest  Him  who  blessed  ne  be- 
cause of  that  revelation.    But  since  thou  wishest  truly  to  work  wifeli 
the  truth,  now  learn  first  from  us  what  we  learned  from  Him ;  aca^ 
when  thou  hast  become  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  then  become  a  feUowr- 
worker  with  us.**    (Hom.  xvii.  19.)    Compare  (Jal.  i.  1,  12,  15— X>  ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  1—5,  and  especially  St  Paul's  o^m 
words  (Gal.  ii.  11)  in  the  account  of  the  feud  at  Antioch, — avn^rm^r^ 
.  ,  •  Kareyyuofiivoc 
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SBCoifD  Binsut;  OH«r/iu. 


•  IffiL  0.  Ini^  Witt  [«ri  «HM|k 


PAUL  an  apotde  ^  JeiBi  Cbriit  by  Om  wft^ 
Mid  'TiiiM>idiett8  oar  bffotber,  l«i  thi  (BbvnA  df  4h 
18  at  Corinth  with  all  the  aaintB  whidh  ale  in  nD 
a  Grace  to  you  an^  peace  from  God  oar  Faiii#  j 
JLord  Jesas  Chriet.    *  .    ..v. 

8      Blessed  bi 'the  God  and  Faftw  of  ear  Laid  JE«^ 


I9  2.  For  the  general  laagiuwe 
of  the  sslatatim,  and  for  the 
words  h  ik^fXfdcy  *Ax^  see  note 
on  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2.    TimoUienSt 

who,  in  the  First  Epistle,  was 
prevented  from  appearing  in  the 
salutation  by  his  absence  on  the 
journey  described  in  1  Cor. 
iv.  17,  xvi.  10;  Acts  xix.  22, 
has  now  returned,  and  resumes 
his  usual  place  by  the  Apostle's 
side. 

3.  EvKoyr^Tdqh^toQ.  Th^s  phrase, 
which  occurs  in  Eph.  i.  3,  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  more  usual  form  of 
the  Apostle's  thanksgiving  cvxa- 
piffTu!  T^  ^e^. 

In  the  fulness  of  his  thankful- 
ness, he  at  once  proceeds  to  invest 
the  abstract  names  of  '^  God"  and 
"  the  Father"  with  the  attributes 
of  which  he  was  now  himself 
most  conscious.  V  Blessed  be 
God,  i.  e.  the  God  of  comfort ; 
blessed  be  the  Father,  i.  e.  the 
Father  of  mercies,"  the  inversion 


hdng 

convenieiiee  of  the 
wlueh  reqnirsdthit 
should  be  oondntied 

sentence,  partly  by  the 
the  first  of  the  two  ex 
(*'  the  Father  of  merciaB 
more  natural  and  obvloi 
twa  It  was  possibly  I 
by  the  phrase  in  the  of 
Jewish  prayers,  **  Oui 
Merciful  Father !  **  Bat 
here  in  a  more  personi 
and,  the  genitive  tAv  6u 
not  merely  a  Hebraism, 
bines  the  two  ideas  tb 
essence  consists  in  me 
also  that  He  is  the  Fb 
source  of  mercies.  Com] 
Father  of  glory,*  ]^ 
"  the  Father  of  spiritSi* 
9;  ''  the  Father  of  l^hti 
i.  17;  "theG^  ofboj 
XV.  13.  In  fthe  same 
next  phrase  expresses  1 
is  the  Author  of  eomfm 
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o  Tari^p  r&y  olxnpfJL&y  xa)  ^sog  Tratrrjg  Tropa- 
^0  irapcLxa\&y  '^[JuSig  i^rl  Tratry}  rfj  ^XA\|/ffi 
g  TO  hivacSai  ijfta^  irapaxaXsTv  rohg  Iv  watrr 
lia  7i\g  TrapaxTirjfrswg  r^g  irapaxaXoufj^s^a  aitro) 
d-foSy  ^OTi  xaQwg  Trspitra-iiei  ra  TraQrjfjLaTa  roS 
ci^  i]fta^9  ofJTcog  iia  ^ro5  ypitrroZ  Trspitrtrsiei  xai 
Kr^a-ig  ijjbuov.     ^strs  hi  ^XibofuSa,   uTrep  r^g  ufi&v 

*  Om.  TOW. 

ler  of  mercies  and  ^  God  of  all  comfort,  who 
b  us  'upon  all  our  'trouble,  that  we  may  be  able 
rt  those  who  are  in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort 
li  we  ourselves  are  comforted  'by  God,  for  as  the 
of  Christ  abound  in  us,  ^so  by  Christ  aboundeth 
ifort    also.     'Now  whether  we   be   'troubled,    it   is 


est  passage  in  the  New 
where  the  words  ira- 
ucXifffcc,  frapajcaXwr,  are 
pplied  to  Grod;  as,  in 
It.  John's  writings,  they 
more  precisely  to  The 
he  Spirit 

iffp  T^  3Xii^cc  fifJLwy  .... 
dnd  of  affliction  that 
"  or  ^^them."  The 
the  first  phrase  is 
in  consequence  of  the 
solar  application  of  it, 
the  genitive  ^/icDr. 
rcvec  ra  vadijfiara  .... 
the  sufferings  under- 
irist  in  His  own  person 
i  US ;"  with  the  double 
hat  the  sufferings  of 
from  Him  **to  us,"  and 
are  to  be  found  '*  in 
perabundant  measure. 

r.  15. 

!  y^OTOV  wepi(T(r£V£i  kai 

rcc    hf^^f'y     ^*  ^     ^^ 
im  in  w4om   we  all 

ber,  the  comfort,  which 
es  possess  from  Grod, 
'  abundantly  to  you.*' 
eral  sense  of  the  pas- 
kL  on  the  idea  that  he 

B  n 


was  one  with  Christ,  and  through 
Christ  with  all  Christians.  "  It 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  spiritual 
things  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
fined within  themselves.  Freely 
we  have  received,  freely  we  give. 
The  comfort  which  we  feel  our- 
selves, communicates  itself  to  you. 
Because  Christ  suffered,  therefore 
we  suffer;  because  He  comforts 
us,  therefore  we  are  able  to  com- 
fort you."  For  the  transference 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the 
Apostles,  see  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
13,  Phil  iii.  10,  Rom.  viii.  17. 
And  in  still  nearer  connexion 
with  this  passage,  Col.  i.  24,  *^tlio 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh." 
Matt.  XX.  23,  "ye  shall  drink  of 
my  cup." 

"  The  example  of  suffering  and 
of  comfort  in  me  shows  that  if 
you  are  similarly  afflicted,  you 
will  be  similarly  comforted.  This 
is  the  course  of  Christian  salva- 
tion ;  your  experience  will  be  like 
mine." 

6.  lire  Of,  k'.r.X.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  order 
of  the  words  in  the  MSS.  but 
none  in  the  sense  :  (1)  B.  D.  E.  F. 
2 
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TrapaxXryerso)^  xa)    <ra}Tr^f>la$  rris    evepyouiximis  iv  uTO/toyjj 
Tcov    auTwv    7raSTj]U.ara)V    wv    xa)    i3jU,s7^    5ra(r;^oftsv,  'xoiij 

6:r6p  Tiic    iacov  Tra&axT^ritrscog    xa)    trcoTTjpiag^  ^eiSorij  ot< 


xep  Ti)^'    ijacov  Trapax'Krifrscos    xai    (rwrrjpiag^ 
^oig  xoivoovoi  itrre  rcov  Tradijjxaraiv,   outoi^    xoi  "njj  Tapa- 

^O'j  yap  ^iXofxev  iffxag  ayvosTy,  aSeX^oi,  *^T6p<  nj^ 
&Xi\|/gco^  7j]U.€ov  r>i^  ysvofxivrig  ^  ev  rfl  *A(r/a,  ot<  xafi 
uTTspSo'Kriv    ^  UTTsp    iuvafJLiv   eSapriQri[jLSif^    wtrre  i^aTTOprfiiivcu 

*  Transpose  ;  and  read  cfrc  TOfKucoXo^fictfa  .  .  .  ffttrripias.     koI  ^  f\w\$  .  .  .  vftif' 
^    &(rwfp.  •  ^kp.  *  Add  v/juy.  •  i^apiiB,  Mp  UfUfUf. 

for  your  'comfort  and  salvation  which  is  effectual  in  the 
enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also  suffer,  %» 
our   hope  of  you  is   stcdfast" :  whether  we  be  comforted,  it 

7  is  for  your  'comfort  and  salvation,  knowing  that  as  je 
are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the 
'comfort. 

8  For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our 
trouble  which  'happened  ^^  in  Asia,  that  we  were  presBed 
out  of  measure  above   strength,  insomuch   that  we  deapttted 


6.  J.  K.  and  Lachm.  as  in  the  Text 

above.  (2)  A.C.  t trc  he  ^XtftofieBa, 
vTrep  ....  (TWTTjpiac:'  eiTe  Trapai^a- 
Xoif^eOaf  virep  rrjg  vf.LuJy  7rap«*,"\i;- 
(TEiocy  Ttjc  kvepyovfiirric  Iv  vnofjioirj 
.  .  .  .  Traayjyp.fy  Kal  »/  kXirlQ  tifjuty 

/3£/3ata  vTTEp  v^wv,  K,T.\,  (3)  Re- 
ceived Text,  made  by  Erasmus 
from  the  Latin  versions,  combined 
with  the  Greek  MSS.  but  not 
found  exactly  (either  in  his  time  or 
since)  in  any  Greek  MS.  :  lite  It 
^XilDOfAeOci  ....  7ra(T^o/itV  tire 
'uapUKaXovfitdciy  vrrtf)  tFjc  vfiwi'  7ra- 
pat:\ti(Teu)Q  Kcti  au)TT]piac;,  teal  //  cXttJc 
ilfitijy  l^tftaia  virtp  v^uiv.  ILicoTtQ 
K.  T,  \.  The  first  is  the  most  for- 
cible. The  general  sense  is  the 
same  in  all,  whether  the  words  kui 
if   IXtiq    ijfiCJy   fltftaia    vntp    v^iwy 

are  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
clause,  after  7r«rT;(o/iei',  or  in  the 
second,  after  (Ti$jri]piai\  A  com- 
parison of  v.  13  shows  that  ^Ai/>o  - 


fieOa  and  irapaKoXovfiida  ire  ID 
each  case  to  be  repeated, — "  whe- 
ther we  are  troubled,  it  is  for  your 
salvation  that  ice  are  trouhUd,-  •  • 
tchether  we  are  comforted,  itii^^^ 
your  comfort,  that  we  are  df*' 
/ortedy  knowing,"  &c. 

eytpyovfxevTjCf  here,  as  alwavSj 
is  middle,  not  passive, — "exercis- 
ing its  powers." 

7.  elcoreg  should  more  properly 
be  elUrwy.     But  the  participle  i* 
used  in  the  same  abrupt  mann^^ 
as  elsewhere  ;  e.  g.  Rom.  xii.  d-*^ 
13,  xiii.  11. 

8.  He  explains  his  meaning 
by  referring  to  the  actual  dan^*^ 
and  consolation  which  led  him  '^ 
these  remarks.  The  word  vXii^  '^- 
the  greatness  of  the  peril,  andt 
comparison  of  it  in  verse  o  to  t 
sufferings  of  Christ,  suggest  soi 
outward  persecution  at  Ephesi 
such  as  may  have  occurred  int 
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w    5^V    ^aXX    auToi  ev    eauroig  to  awoxpiiut 

«Ti  Ta>  >76a)  TO)  syeipovn  rovg  vexpou^,  ^"o^ 
w  d^avaroti  ippvtraro  7}[JLoig  [xai  •putrsTai],  si^ 
V  [on]  xa)  in  putrirat^  ^^  iruvxmotjpyoxivrcov 
\p  i^fi&v  rt]  ^S7j(r6ij  Tva  ex  ttoXXoiv  TrpotnoTrwif 
(opuTfJia  hta  TToXXdiv  su^apitTTti^fi  uirsp  r^fs.wy. 

but  we  'ourselves  bad  the  sentence  of  death 
that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in 
3th  the  dead,  who  delivered  us  '^out  of  so  great  a 
ill  deliver,  in  whom  we  trust  that  He  will  'also 
IS,  ye  also  helping  together  by  prayer  for  us, 
gift  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  means  of  many, 
be   given    'from    many    faces'    on    our    behalf. 


Btrius  (Acts  xix.), 
d  to  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
with  beasts  at 
.  the  other  hand, 
ff^BflfuVj  avTol  kv 
s  general  context, 
)  illness  or  to  in- 
doned  probably  by 
r  the  Corinthian 
had  he  alluded  to 
Sphesus,  he  would 
ised  the  expression 
1  Cor.  XV.  32,  not 
[ere,  as  elsewhere, 
'e  the  understate- 
LCts,  of  his  suffer- 

y,''="im»io." 
'  When    I     have 
rhat  would  be  the 
-uggle,  the  answer 
th.' " 
"peril  of  death," 


as  in  xi.  23;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  31 
(JnroQvtiaKUi), 

11.  eic  iroWciiK  irpoautirwv  is  pro- 
bably to  be  taken  with  evxa- 
pcoTi^dp,  since  the  thanksgiving 
more  properly  proceeded  fram 
the  Corinthians,  the  gift  to  the 
Apostle  through  them,  irpotrinrtav 
may  have  the  later  Greek  sense  of 
person;  but  it  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  otherwise,  in- 
variable usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  make  it  "that  thanks 
may  be  sent  up  from  many  up- 
turned faces^'* 

The  use  of  the  word  xapifftia 
for  "deliverance  from  affliction*' 
shows  the  general  application  of 
the  phrase  to  what  are  now 
termed  natural  occurrences. 

(TvvvirovpyovvTiMiv, " helping triVA 
me."  For  the  thought  see  iv. 
15,  ix.  12. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap,  I.  1~11. 

I  return  my  usual  thanks  to  Him  in  whom  we  recognise  nd  on 
the  supreme  Gody  but  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  i 
Father  also y  from  whose  fatherly  mercy  all  mercies  descend^i 
God  who  is  the  source  of  that  strengthening  comfort  which 
manifold  forms  is  sent  to  support  us  under  manifold  form 
affliction.  Thus  we  in  turn  may  be  called  to  support  othen 
like  evictions  by  the  example  and  the  sympathy  of  the  eomj 
which  we  ourselves  enjoy ;  for  as  we  are  identified  with  Ck 
in  His  sufferings^  so  also  are  we  identified  with  you  Ihm 
Him  in  our  comfort.  Your  comfort^  in  fact^  is  the  end  i 
object  of  our  existence :  if  we  suffer ^  it  is  for  your  welfare  \ 
we  are  comforted^  it  is  tliat  out  of  your  like  sufferings  maygi 
a  like  comfort  fVhat  my  sufferings  were  you  know  ;  how 
hope  of  life  itself  seemed  to  vanish  away ;  and  it  is  from  t 
depth  that  I  have  been  raised^  by  the  deliverance  for  wkie 
now  thank  God,  and  which  was  the  result  of  your  prayers. 


The  Apostle's  Sympatht. 

The    thanksgiving  with    which    the  Epistle  opens,  furnid 
the  key-note  to  the  ensuing  six  chapters. 

Two  feelings  rise  in  his  mind  the  moment  that  he  beg 
to  address  the  Corinthians,  and  cross  each  other  in  aim 
equal  proj)ortions.  The  first  is  an  overwhelming  sense 
gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  his  distress,  whether 
were  the  actual  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
Ephesus,  or  the  inward  trouble  which  he  suffered  from 
anxiety  for  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  second  is  the  k( 
sense  w  hich  breathes  through  both  the  Epistles  to  Corinth,  1 
especially  through  the  Second,  of  his  unity  of  heart  and  » 
with  his  Corinthian  converts.  Not  only  did  he  naturally  [X 
out  his  deepest  feelings  to  them,  but  he  felt  that  they  w< 
one  WMth  him  in  his  sorrows  and  in  his  joys ;  that  his  conif 
and  deliverance  would  be  shared  by  them,  as  it  had  been  the  res 
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of  tbeir  prayers.  He  may  have  ako  been  influenced  partly  by 
the  dedre  to  begin  firom  that  serene  atmosphere  of  thankfnhiess 
vA  love,  which  would  soon  be  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the 
Epistle ;  and  partly  by  the  anxiety,  here  as  in  his  other  Epistles, 
to  exhibit  his  relations  to  his  converts  in  the  most  friendly 
*^>^  and  to  dispel  at  once  by  his  own  frankness  the  cloud  of 
"upcion  which,  as  we  see  from  many  subsequent  passages,  in- 
tef^ed  between  him  and  them.  But  it  is  out  of  keeping  with 
toe  irregular  and  impassioned  tone  of  this  Epistle  to  suppose 
™t  any  such  secondary  considerations  were  put  prominently 
'^^'^^iid  as  the  groundwork  of  a  formal  and  deliberate  plan. 

^here  are  two  remarks  of  Bengel  on  this  portion  of  the 
'*'P>«tle,  which  sum  up  its  characteristics  well.    First, 
•E^perientias  quanta  est  necessitas :  quA  qui  caret,    ence."^^* 
V^^mh  ineptus   magister  estl"      Secondly,  "Com- 
^^Hio  Sanctorum  in  corde  Pauli,  Titi,  Corinthiorum,  aliarum 
T^^^^lesiarum  exercita,  egregid  representatur  in  hoc  Epistolfi. 
^^5c  corda  fuere  quasi  specula  imagines  inter  se  reciprocantia.*' 
'^'^^  sympathy  with  which  the  Apostle  makes  himself  one  with 
^**  csonverts, — their  joys  his  joys,  their  sorrows  his  sorrows,  their 
^^^^toghts  his  thoughts, — is  a  striking  instance  of  the  manifold  sus- 
^^"ttbility  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  of  his  capacity  for 
^^^wing  himself  into  the  position  of  others, — becoming  "  all 
^"'^^gsto  all  *men,"  transferring'  the  feelings  of  others  to  his 
^'^'-*i  person.     It  is  the  same  largeness  and  depth  of 
^^^Tt  which  embraced  so  wide  a  circle  of  personal     J^^^' 
'^^"nds;  which  "suffered  when  the  Aveaker  brother 
^'^  ffered,"  which  would  not  allow  him  to  **  eat  meat  whilst  the 
^'^^  ^d  standcth  lest  he  make  his  brother  to  offend."     It  is  the 
^^^  ^tile  side  of  his  character,  which  so  remarkably  qualified  him 
^^^"     his  mission  to  the  Gentile  world  ;  the  Christian  or  religious 
of  the  proverbial  versatility  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  of 
significant  maxim  of  the  Boman  poet,  "  Homo  sum,  huinani 
U  a  me  alienum  puto." 


fa 
th 
ni 


to 


1  Cor.  ix.  22. 

Rom.  viL  7 — 23;  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  vii.  1,  viii.  1 — 6.  The  closest  resemblance 
lus  passage  in  its  expression  of  personal  affection  is  1  Thcss.  ii.  7—12. 
2Cor.  xi.  29;  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

u  u  4 


in  this  Epistle  even  more  frequently  than  ekevh< 
self,  as  if  including  his  readers  also. 

It  ia  also  important  as  the  livelicBt  instance  of  tl 
munion  or  community  of  feeling  introduced  by  Chri 
the  world.  Never  had  there  been  seen  amongst 
close  a  bond  between  those  who  had  no  local, 
hereditary  connexion  with  each  other.  And  it  thtii 
a  universal  truth.  The  Apostle  did  not  think  it  I 
to  show  that  he  rested  his  claims  on  his  capacity  of 

understanding  those  with  whom  he  dealt. 
iTTDiatbT     ^™  ^^^  ^^  cared  for  them,  that  he  tovc 

he  felt  that  all  else  was  as  nothing  in  ■■ 
Sympathy  is  the  secret  of  power.  No  artifi(^  sell 
□o  merely  official  or  pastoral  interest,  has  an  influe 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  consciouaness  of  a 
personal  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
scholars,  of  the  general  towards  bis  soldiers,  of 
towards  his  converts. 
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THE  TIDINGS  BROUGHT  BY  TITUS. 
Chap.  L  12— Vn.  16. 

His  Confidenoe  is  the  iNTEirriONS  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 

Chap.  1.12— n.  11. 

The  connexion  of  this  section  with  the  preceding  is  this :  ^'  Your 

u^tercessions  and  your  sympathy  will,  I  trust,  continue ;  for  my 

intercourse  with  you  has  been  always  frank  and  open."     With 

this  declaration  of  conscious  uprightness,  he  enters  on  the  reply 

^  ft  charge  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind,  as  to  be 

^^   of   the    chief   reasons    for    his    writing.      His   coming, 

•nnounced  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5 — 8,  had  been  long  delayed ;  even 

•*^otheus,  who  had  been  sent  before  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10)  seems 

^cver    to   have   arrived.     Titus    only   had    appeared    as    the 

•Apostle's  deputy;   the  threat  of  Divine  vengeance  ui)on  the 

<>nfending  sinner  (1  Cor.  iv.  21,  v.  5)  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

-^ccordingly,  when  Titus  returned  to  St.  Paul,  it  was  with  the 

"dingg^  Qj,  ^iie  Qne  hand  indeed,  that  the  Corinthian  Church 

^^  to  a  great  extent  complied  with  his  injunctions ;  but,  on 

^  other  hand,  that  in  consequence  of  these  delays  there  had 

*''®eii  insinuations  that  he  had  broken  his  word,  that  he  practised 

•worldly  wisdom,  and  wrote  one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another  in 

'^lity  (i.    12,   17,  x.    10).      Against   these   insinuations   the 

pottle  remonstrates  with  the  indignation  natural  to  an  honour- 

*^    tnind  unjustly  suspected.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 

j^^^^^ed  that,  till  the  10th  chapter,  this  indignation  is  kept  within 

^^cls:  it  is  only  by  covert  allusions  that  we  discover,  in  the 

^^**CiT  part  of  the  Epi:*tle,  the  real  occasion  of  his  remarks :  and 

,  ^'^'^  restrained  partly  by  'affection,  partly  by  prudence,  his  chief 

**^^t  here  seems  to  be  so  to  conciliate  his  readers,  as  to  prevent 

I>en  rupture. 


SECOND  EnSTLE  :  CHAP.  I.    1«— IV 


^^H  ITls  Confidence  in  their  lNTK!rnox&. 

^^''ij  yap  xoL^jfyttng  r,^Zv  awnj  limv,  to  jimut 
(ruyeiS^Viaig  ^'jiuuv,  on  e»  '  ayiiTy,Tt  xaJ  e 
''too  &M0,  oix  fv  (rofjiia  irapittx-jj  iT^Ti  ev  j^af 
ivsTTpa^T/jfutv  if  TiS  xniT/Juo,  TrspttriraTiprus  8i  ff/ 
'^OFj     yap    a^Xa     ypa^n^v    ufuv    [dXX'j    »j     di 

•  a»*JriiTt  for  iefiirtrTi.  ■■  Om.  ™ 

U  For  our  ''boaBting  la  thiB,  tbc  testimony  of  our  o 
that  in  'Lolinesfl  and  'sincerity  of  God',  not  'in  carna 
but  'in  the  grace   of  God,  wc   'had   our  convcreatit 

M  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  yon-ward.  For  ' 
no   other   thin^   unto   you   than   what   ye   read    oi 


12.  Wliether  iy.ftrijri  (A.  B. 
C.  VL  and  Lftchmmiii) 
hthh^^  or  arXorijn  (D.  E.  F. 
lyUr^u  G.J.and  Rec.Texl)be 
the  right  reading,  the 
context  fixei  the  general  sense. 
iWiicpivtia  b  "  transparent  sin- 
ccrityj"  as  in  ii.  17  i  1  Cor.  v.  8. 
£*-\iJTi]Ti  therefore  would  be  "ain- 
gleness  of  view,"  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  as  in  xi. 
3 ;  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  CoL  iii.  22 1  and 
AyKirqrt  would  be  "parity  of  mo- 
tive." Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  3, 
oiiH  It  AKadaperlac,  ovre  ir  SttXy. 
■  The  word  iyi6T>it  occurs  else- 
where only  twice :  2  Uacc.  xv.  2 
(of  the  consecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath) ;  Heb.  xii.  10  (of  the  holi- 
ness of  God).  Tov  ^tov  expreeeos 
that  his  sincerity  is  "imparted  by 
G«d,"asin  Rom.  iii.  21. 

iv  aoifiq.  irupiLicq,  i;.  r,  X.  "  not 
relying  on  maxima  of  worldly 
prudence,  but  on  the  sustaining 
fuvour  of  God."  Compare  1  Cor. 
ii.  4. 

ir  rw  toafiif,  ....  vfiuQ.  "  This 
sincerity  was  manifested  before 
tho  heaUien  (oomp.  1  Cor.  t.  JO), 


but  still  more  before  yi 
ing  eicber  to  bis  displ; 
ternaiural  gifts,  in  « 
he  refers  to  tlie  word 
grace  of  God  " — or  to 
of  maintenance  froaj 
which  case  he  refers  to 
"  in  holiness  and  sinccv 
13.  "  I  haTS  no  hidi 
ing  In  what  I  writ& 
one  person  when  lb 
another  when  present 
X.  1);  I  write  nothii^ 
what  you  see  on  tha 
my  letter,  and  recognl 
c<mdiict  now,  and  will 
ther  recognise  at  tba  i 
mcnt,  when  your  prooei 
struclionB  of  me  will  b 
into  the  perfect  recog- 
nition that  I  am  your 
glory,  as  truly  as  yoa 
are  mine."  For  the  play 
on  the  words  Araym 
triyirkio'i:!!',  COmjsn  Jl 
lebrated  speech,  iyrmr, 
Kariyvuv :  and  In  thii 
yivuHKiit  and  hvaya-tiarm 
vuyKpirw  and  ityax^wtt, 
ii.   13,    14;  rplvtif  &a(j 
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uftcoy    itrftlv    xaQdirep    xa\    vfJLsTg   r^fMov    sp    rij 
I  Kupiou  [ij/uov]  'I?3<ro3. 
ravTVj    Tfj   wfTTOid^iTci    iSouTiOixrjv  ^Trpinpov   Trpog 


*  9fi  KoL 


*  A^ciy  irpSTtpoy. 


Ige.  And  I  trust  'that  ye  shall  acknowledge  to  the 
&o  ye  'did  acknowledge  us  in  part,  that  we  are 
Bt  even   as  ye  also   are   our's   in   the   day   of  'our 


08. 


this  confidence  I  was  minded  before  to  come  unto 
ye  'may  have  a  second  'grace,  and   to  Nlepart  by 


in  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  31, 
anything  further  is  to 
in  the  words  than  the 

8  of  sound,  avayivwtTKta 

specially  to  the  Epistle, 
to  his  conduct  (avc- 

in  fact." 

contrast  between  their 
)erfect  and  their  future 
owledge  of  his  true 
compare  1  Cor.  xiii. 
nearly  the  same  words 

pTl    yiVlafffKb}  Ik  jiipovc, 
'VtSaofiai  KaOwQ  Kal  iiri" 

In    both    cases,   the 

yvwcOiyv,  '  iwiyvujTt,  is 
the  signification  of  the 
€Tiyiyw(rKu)  combines 
f  "recognition"  with 
complete  knowledge," 
last  sense  it  is  used 
in  vi.  9,  xiii.  5.  For 
L  sense  compare  1  Cor. 

3rding  to  the  punctua- 
the  Received  Text,  or 
shmann,  on  may  bo 
"  because  we  are  your 
ig  the  reason  for  his 
that  his  true  character 
"ecognised  at  last ;  Or, 


(b)  "  that  we  are  your  joy,"  de- 
pendent upon  iTTiyvwerttrOe. 

iv     Ty     ^fJLipff     TOV     KVploV     ijflQu 

may  be  made  indifferently  to  re- 
fer either  to  the  words  immedi- 
ately preceding,  or  to  the  whole 
sentence,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  16. 

15.  ravrg  rp  irevoiOfiaet,  "in 
this  conviction  that  you  would 
recognise  my  sincerity." 

irporepov,  i.  e.  "before  going 
into  Macedonia." 

7ya  ^evripav  ^aptv  ^X^'^^^ 
"  that  by  paying  you  a  visit  be- 
fore going  to  Macedonia,  the  visit 
which  I  intended  to  pay  you  after 
my  return  from  Macedonia  may 
thus  be  (not  the  first,  but)  the 
second." 

XaptVy  "  favour  of  the  Apostle's 
presence." 

vpoTr£fi(p6fjyai,  "  to  be  assisted 
on  my  journey  to  Jerusalem." 
Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11. 

16.  ^uXdely  (B.  C.  D3.  J.  K. 
Rec.  Text),  "  to  pass  through 
Achaia,"  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5 ; 
aireXOely  (Lachmann  with  A.  D'. 
F.  G.),  "  to  depart."  The  au- 
thorities being  so  nearly  divided, 
the  better  sense  of  5ic\6clv,  and 
the  probability  that  aweXdeiy  is  a 
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^0- 


•  8ic\0crv. 


**   /SiWXciMJflCVOS. 


you   Into   Macedonia   and    to   come   again   ''from  Macedors  3> 

unto     you      and     'by     you     to     be      'sent     on    **    towaJ^ 

17  Judasa.     When    I   therefore   was    thus    minded^  did    I  u.^ 


correction,  are  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Tlie  plan  which  he  here  men- 
tions as  originally  to 
S^tTe's    have    been   pursued 
plans.  by    him,   was:     (1) 

to  have  crossed  the 
JKgean  from  Ephcsus  to  Corinth 
(as  in  Acts  xviii.  19  he  had  crossed 
from  Corinth  to  Ephesus) ;  (2) 
then  to  have  passed  by  land 
through  the  north  of  Greece  to 
Macedonia  (as  he  had,  in  Acts 
xvii.  14,  15,  xviii.  1,  passed  from 
Macedonia  to  Corinth,  as  he  in 
fact  did  pass,  in  Acts  xx.  3,  from 
C'orinth  to  Macedonia) ;  and  (3) 
iinally  to  return,  either  by  land 
or  sea  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth, 
and  th(^nce  sail  for  Jerusalem. 
Instead  of  this  he  had  already,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  1  Cor. 
XV i.  o,  6,  abandoned  the  direct 
vovaire  to  Corinth,  and  deter- 
mined  to  go  by  Macedonia  to 
Corinth,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  3).  To  this  plan 
he  iinally  adhered  (Aets  xx.  2, 
3).  Tlie  original  plan  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Corinthians 
by  Timolheus,  who  left  Ephesus 
for  Corinth  before  the  First 
Ej)istle  was  despatched,  and  who, 
even  if  he  never  reached  Corinth, 
may  still  have  been  the  means  of 
communicating  the  Apostle's  re- 
solution. Tliis  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  First  Epistle,  there  are  traces 


of  the  earlier  plan  discernible* 
See  1  Cor.  iv.  19 :  "  I  wiUcoio* 
quickly  to  you,**  which  more  n^^ 
turally  agrees  with  the  direo* 
voyage,  than  the  circuitous  routfi 
through  Macedonia.  Bj  tbi0 
change  of  plan,  perhaps  made  io 
the  course  of  that  Epistle,  be  se- 
cured a  longer  time  at  Corintli 
than  could  be  managed  in  tiro 
flying  visits  (1  Cor.  xvi.  7),  ta^ 
left  a  longer  interval  in  wbict>- 
they  might  recover  the  effects  o^ 
his  First  Epistle  (i.  23,  il  2,  zU- 
20,  21). 

17.  The  misconstruction  tbia« 
occasioned  was  twofold,  a  mspi-* 
cion    of  some    sinister  motive?^* 

Kiirli  (TupKa  flov\tvofiai — a  cliJir^* 
of  levity,  -^  t\a(i>f)nf  €XP''^"H''"'  ^ 
firj  -c  d/:>«,  "surely  I  did  not- 
ry  l\a<pf)i(^.  The  article  pr^^ 
bably  indicates  the  levitj  vt^^ 
which  he  was  charged. 

For  the  construction  wi«^J^ 
i)^f)t](Tafit)}'f  compare  toW// "•*/'' 
p/ff/^  XfiutfuOu,  iii.  12.  Thcdi*' 
ference  of  the  tenses,  iyjuj^ni^'i  *' 
and  ^^ovXtvofjiat,  is  occasioniHi  ^«^- 
the  different  sense  required.  -*- 
he  was  gnilty  of  levity,  it  ^^^^. 
when  he  changed  his  purpose.  j*| 
of  worldly  motives,  he  was  fit  >-^ 
actuated  by  them  now. 

ha  fj  TTup  if-ioi  TO  rat  rni  lai  ^ 
(IV    oi',      Ilis    object    is  not    =^^ 
much    to    assert    his    right    ^ 
clumping    his   resolution,  as    ^^ 
a;>.<ert  that,  although  hehad'*!'' 
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i^,     ^    a    3ouXsuojxai4    xara     <rapxa    fiouTiSuoftat, 

}    iftoi  TO    pa)  va)  xol   ro  oiJ    ou;    ^^7ri<rTog  Se  6 

o   Xoyog  ^ju/oy   6  irpog   ofJiAg  oux    ^io-riv  vou   xa) 

^Tou    ^£oS    yap    vlos  *I>j<ro5^    ^pitrrog    h    iv   byiip 


^yinro  for  foru'. 


b  'o  yhp  row  $€od. 


or    the    things    that    I    purpose,   do    I    purpose 

to  the  flesh,  that  with  me  there  should  be  ^  yea  yea', 

nay'  ?     But  as  God  is  ''faithful,  our  word  toward 

at  *yea'  and  *nay.'    For   the    Son  of  God   Jesus 


[yen  up  his  original 
»lan,  he  still  in  fact 
nd  in  spirit  adhered 
3  it;  that,  for  the 
▼isits  which  they 
ey  would  now  (see  1 
)  be  compensated  by 
iflit  at  the  end  of  his 
ley.  For  this  reason, 
■ectly  states  his  change 
but  leaves  it  to  be  in- 
i  the  statement  of  his 
in  in  verse  16,  com- 
the  fact  that,  at  the 
he  wrote  the  present 
was  on  his  way,  not  to 
It  Macedonia ;  and  ac- 
in  what  follows,  it  is 
res,"  and  not  the  "No," 
^ades  his  argument, 
ords,  therefore,  are  a 
d  question  "  am  I  ac- 
woridly  motives,  in 
mer  as  to  give  way  to 
cy  ;  that  I  should  say 
ne  time,  antl  *  no  *  at 
promise  to  come,  and 
my  promise  ?  No  :  I 
>  come,  and  I  shall  ful- 
mise."  In  this  case,  it 
ction  that  the  article 
first  vai  and  the  first 
force,  and  that  the  re- 
i  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
But  the  article  may  be 
for  as  in  rjj  i\a<^pi<i. — 
a  way  as    that  you 


should  see  in  me  that  inter- 
change of  *  yes '  or  '  no '  of  which 
you  complain."  And  the  redu- 
plication is  justified  by  the  simi- 
lar use  of  it  in  Matt.  v.  37  :  taria 
^c  o  Xoyoc  vfidvy  Nat  vat,  Ov  ov, 
and  (in  the  case  of  vai)  by  the 
frequent  iteration  in  the  Gospels 
of  "Amen,  amen,"  the  Hebrew 
form  of  vaL 

18—20.  The  Apostle's  life  was 
so  bound  up  with  his  teaching, 
that,  in  the  mind  of  his  opponents, 
the  charge  of  personal  levity  was 
immediately  transferred  to  his 
teaching  ;  and  he  iYi  like  manner 
considers  that  the  vindication  of 
his  conduct  depends  on  the  vin- 
dication of  his  teaching.  Compare 
ii.  17 — iv.  6,  where  he  similarly 
repels  the  insinuation  of  dupli- 
city, and  1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 5,  where 
he  shows  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  subject  of  his  teaching  is  to 
be  found  also  in  the  manner  of  it. 

18.  iTivTOQ  Zt  o  ^eoQ.  "  So  true 
as  it  is  that  God  is  faithful,  so 
true  is  it  that  my  communications 
are  not  variable."  Compare  xi. 
10  ;  Rom.  xiv.  11. 

6  Xoyoc  is  purposely  indefinite, 
in  order  to  include  both  his  per- 
sonal communications  and  his 
preaching. 

19.  At  the  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  preaching,  he  at  once 
ascends  into  the  higher  sphere 
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oux    "eyiviro    va!    hoU     ou,    aXT^a.    fa]    ey 
^^  offai    yoLp    iirayys\iai    ^fou,    ev   ci-jtiS    t! 


•  iJTi  /ur  iyiti 


Kai  ip  airr^  fur  5j&  tfi 


bf   u^i 


Cliriat   who   waa   preached   among    you 
SilvanuB  and  Timotheus,  wad  not '  yea'  and  'iis]H 
so  'line  been    'yea.'     For  all  the  promises  of  Go% 
yea :'  *'whereforo  also  by  Him  is' '  Amen  '  unto 


ever  ])res[!iit  tci  hU  Ihougbt^,  from 
which  he  returns  in  verso  22,  to 
resume  his  personal  defence  j  "  I 
Iiave  said  that  mj  worda  lo  you 
are  not  mixed  op  of  'yea'  and 
'  no,'  becauBo  He  who  U  the  great 
subject  of  our  preaching,  not  of 
my  preaching  only,  but  of  my 
colleagues'  also,  wati  not  a  mixture 
of  'yes'  and 'no";  on  the  con- 
trary, Hia  whole  life  litis  been 
summed  up  in  one  eternal '  Yea' ; 
for  in  Him  all  tbo  promiaes  of  God 
received  their  true  fulfilment," 
"  Tlie  Son  of  God,  Jesua 
Chrisl."  Word  is 
SiL'df^i-  heaped  upon  word 
2^t_  to  express  the  great- 
ness of  Him  whom 
they  preached,  and  so  to  aggra- 
vate the  impoaaibility  of  His 
Annexion  with  uiy  littleness  or 
levity.  The  names  of  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus  are  intaoduced 
partly  in  order  to  intimate  the 
unity  with  whtoAi  they  t«ugbt  of 
Him  ;  partly  not  to  arn^ate  too 
much  to  himself.  The  tense  of 
the  phrase  "  was  not  yea  and 
nay  "  {rAx  iyii-tro)  shows  that  it 
refers  to  the  certainty,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  hiatory,  attended 
on  Hia  words  and  deeds :  com- 
pare "  As  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak."  "  N'ow  speak- 
est  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no 
proverb,"  "He  taught  tbem  as 
one  having   authority,    and    not 


as  the  Scribes"  ( 
xvi.  29  i  Matt  v 
tense  of  the  phra 
yea  in  Him"(i'a(  it 
comprehends  also 
that  not  only  wei 
ba«ed  on  immova 
but  that  in  His  life 
promise  of  God  Hi 
tified  and  fuldllcd^ 
been,  and  it^  still  pr 
suits."  Compare KW 
to  the  truthfulnnf 
in  Christ's  histo^ 
xi.  10,  "as  the  If 

(17  a\iif)iia  XpiffTo: 
Compare  also  John 
the  truth,"  and  j 
this  end  was  I  bca 
should  bear  witsei 
and  (in  still  neai 
with  this  passage' 
"  He  that  18  tnte,' 
14,  "the  Amea,  d 
true  witnew." 

20.  To  the  Gnt 
added  the  Hebn 
partly  to  give  grei 
as  in  the  Apocalyp 
most  solemn  expreM 
both  in  Givek  : 
partly  in  allusion  to 
of  the  Gospel  ded 
as  the  close  c^  an 
passage,  which  he  1 
with  a  doxology, 
"  Amen  "  of  the  pq| 
formed  the  natvn 
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T»u  TO    aftiQy     Tip    >7£a>    Trpo^    do^av   61     r^fAtop. 

**o  xa}  (T^payitrafJLSvos  ri[M$  xa)  8ouy  rov  *apa- 
ro5  wvtifJLarog  iu  ralg  xap^iaig  Tjjttcoy. 

by  US.  Now  He  who  'confirmeth  us  with  you  in 
;  and  'anointed  us  is  God;  who  also  ''sealed  us^  and 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 


See  1  Cor.  ziv.  16,  and 
lereon. 

With  the  doxology  the  di- 
n  properly  ends;  but  one 
It  fingers  behind,  which  he 
zpress  before  he  returns  to 
trsonal  defence.  As  in  1 
L  23,  zL  3,  XV.  24—28,  he 
on  from  the  greatness  of 

to  the  Divine  greatness 
Bjrond,  so  also  here,  after 
;  represented  Christ,  as  the 
tgect  of  his  preaching,  and 
5  consummation  of  the  Di- 
Tomises,  he  still  thinks  it 
iry  to  ground  the  stedfast- 
'  his  faith  on  the  ultimate 
»f  all  hope  and  trust,  God 
If;  «  Christ  is  faithful  and 
able ;  and  He  who  makes 
hful  and  immovable  with 

is  no  less  than  God." 
:cMK  is  the  emphatic  word, 
ting  this  with  the  preced- 


•  avv  vfuu  is  inserted  with 
of  introducing  on  every 
n  his  sense  of  complete 
with  the  Corinthians,  as 
tes  4 — 7. 

l(pcoroV,  "into  Christ,  so 
e  become  more  and  more" 
3enis  the  force  of  the  pre- 
nse  in  (ii€aiQy)  "  identified 
Km." 

ac,  "  He  who  anointed  us 
like  the  Anointed."  Ob- 
the  connexion  of  ^pKn-og 


and  xP^fraQ,  For  the  application 
of  the  word  to  Christ  see  Acti 
X.  38,  to  believers  generally,  at» 
here,  1  John  ii.  20. 

22.  6  jcai  (T(l>payi(Tafitvoc  Koi  dovg 

Tov  &pa€uiva.  The  tenses  of  these 
words,  as  of  xP^rras,  point  to  the 
moment  of  conversion,  when  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  first 
given,  as  in  Acts  ii.  38,  x.  44, 
xix.  6 ;  and  the  figure  of  "  seal- 
ing, "  as  in  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30, 
and  of  the  *' earnest"  or  "pledge," 
indicates  .the  assurance  conveyed 
by  those  gifts,  of  the  reality  of 
the  union  with  Christ,  into  which 
they  had  been  baptized. 

apa^utv  is  used  twice  besides 
(v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14)  in  a  similar 
context,  for  the  first  instalment 
paid  as  a  pledge  that  the  rest 
will  follow.  It  is  so  used  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  by  the  earlier 
Latin  writers.  A.  Uellius  (xvii. 
2)  speaks  of  it  as  a  word  con- 
sidered in  his  time  (a.d.  120 — 
150)  to  be  vulgar  and  superseded 
by  "  Arra,'"  which  is  the  substi- 
tute for  it  in  later  Latinity.  The 
same  word  "  erabon  "  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Hebrew,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  17,  18,  from  ^^  arah^  to 
"mix"  or  "exchange,"  and  thence 
"to  pledge,"  as  Jer.  xxx.  21, 
Neh.  V.  3.  It  was  therefore 
probably  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  language  of  Phenician 
traders,  as  "  tariff,"  "  cargo,"  &c., 


S84 


sioooRB  mBomsMi  csaiiut 


4^X^y,   in    ^loofuii^  i^t4h  mmtn  ifXiwr 'q^||t?! 


WXor  l^jfi^  lir  Afayi 


^. 


is  'Bat  I  can  Qod  f(»r  %  ^ritnesB  Qpcm  my  wmi 
M  qpare  yoa  I  oame  Ino  longer  onto  Coriatli.    Nol 

we  have  dommion  over  your  fSuth,  but  we  'ftUo^ 
1  of  your  joy :  for  by  fiuth  ye  stand*  *  n.  Bi^  I  d 

this  with  myaelft  that  I  would  not  Hn  <lM»xaw  'm 


are  derivied,  in  Englkhand  otlier 
modem  kognami  from  Snanidi 
traders.  In  thk  verie  it  »  Am- 
&3ya  in  A.  F.  O.  J.  ^^^lAmva 
in  B.aD.E.  Bi  2  Cor.  ▼.  ^ 
Eph.LHitU  AASattra  in  al- 
most all  the  MS& 

28.  He  now  returns  to  the 
question  of  tiie  delay  of  bis  visit ; 
and  as  in  the  preoedinff  verses 
(i.  17—22)  he  had  defended  it  m, 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  really 
a  change  of  purpose,  so  now  he 
defends  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  occasioned  bj  tenderness 
for  them. 

kyut  liy  "  /,  whatever  my  op- 
ponents may  say." 

€7rl  Ti^v  Ififly  \l/v\iivi  (1)  "a- 
gainst  my  soul,"  i.  e.  if  I  speak 
falsely;  or,  (2)  "into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  soul  to  testify  that 
I  speak  the  truth." 

<f>ei^6fi£yog  vfi^Vj  **  that  I  might 
not  have  occasion  to  exert  my 
power  to  the  full,  and  take  ven- 
geance on  your  sins." 

ovkItij  "  no  more."  "  I  gave 
up  the  thought  of  coming." 

24.  oh\  on  (for  ovic  Ipuf  6ti). 
**  When  I  speak  of  sparing  you,  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  had  or  have 
at  any  time  despotic  control  over 
your  faith,  your   Christian  life. 


We  are  but  co-epS|i 

Ka  in  paodneing^  utii\ 
t  your  joy;  aaiJt  ^ 
our  Mng  the  maaaij 
fidth,itislyyv0iirftil 
stand  indq^deBtil^^el 
Kvpitiof^p  is  BMgti 
idea  of  authority  ttqjfl 

Ttfpat, « joT.-  by 

eontrast  to  uie  fffip^ 
wished  to  spare  tneaa. 

rp  yap  irlmti  is  the 
ov\  on  Kvpuvoiuvy  the  ii 
clause  being  passed  o 
renthetical,  as  in  Hi 
42,  xvi.  3,  4. 

H.  1,  2.  tKpiya  i 
"for  myself,"  i.  e,  "ft 
happiness,  as  well  as  yn 

irdXiv  iv  \virg  7rpO£ 

Oely,  In  all  the  best 
Xvirrj  is  put  thus  ear 
sentence,  as  the  most 
word. 

TaXiy  is  taken  wi< 
Xvirn  is  used  in  opposit 
puQ  m  i.  24. 

"My  second  visit 
be  painful;  for  in  gj 
pain  before,  my  only  c 
that  I  might  have  j 
The  abruptness  is  occa 
the  vividness  with 
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^^^  fJLs  el  [til  0  XuTTOujxsvo^  £§  ifJLOiJ ;  ^  xa)  sypa^a  ** 
rouro  a^r^y  tva  ft^  ixdcoy  Xuxijv  *^;C^  ^^'  ^'^  sosi  jKits 
jja«pe«y,  TTfiroidco^  eirl  Trayra^  wjita^  on  ij  e/t^  /C^P^ 
rarrctiy  6/uoy  itrriv.  ^ix  yap  woXXij^  ^X«\J/ga)^'  xou  (roy- 
OyC^^       xap^iag    eypay^a    ufup    Sia    ttoXXwv    SaxpuoiVy     o^^ 

Tif^9^fT0T6pwg  ilg    ufiSig.      ^  el  hi    rig  XeXu^ijxfv,  oix   g/ti 


-rltltrrCr. 


^  add  iS/x4>. 


*  Lacbm.  Ed.  1.  (txw. 


*  to  you'.  For  if  I  make  you  sony,  who  is  he  then  that 
°^eth   me  glad  but  the   same  who  is  made  sorry  by   me? 

3  And  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you,  lest  when  I  came  I 
would  have  sorrow  from  them  of  whom  I  ought  to  'have 
f^jolced',    having  confidence   in  you   all   that  my  joy  is  the 

*J^y  of  you  alL  For  out  of  much  ""trouble  and  anguish  of 
^^  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tear^,  not  that  ye 
"■^nld   be   ""made  sorry,   but  that   ye   might  know   the   love 

'  '''nich  I  have  more  abundantly  unto  you.     But  if  any  have 

^U8ed  'sorrow,  he   hath    not  'made    me    sorry^  but  in  part 


.^*^^ng  party  at  Corinth  starts 
J^^cj  sight.  "  If  I  ever  give  you 
^^^,  who  can  enliven  me,  ex- 
^t^t  he  to  whom  I  have  given 
J^i*  [and  who  is  thereby  induced 
j^^  repent]  ?*•  Then  applying 
ij^*^  general  statement  respecting 
"^^   ooadact  to  the  particular  cir- 


?^^^8tances  of  the  First  Epistle, 


•  ^ VI.    11  J,    in    oraer   inai;    x 

T^^^ld  have  no  more  pain  occa- 
*^^ed  to  me  by  your  misconduct ; 
sting  that,   as  my  chief  joy 
from  your  good  conduct, 
with  that  community  of  feel- 
which  subsists  between  us, 
^uld  give  me  the  joy  which,  cls 
^-ang  mine,  will  also  he  yoursJ* 
the  abruptness  of  Kai,  see 
16,     KoX     wpog     ravra    n'c 
^foc;    Luke  xviii.   26,  kqI  tic 

4.  **  For  I  wrote  to  blame  you 


r 


with  great  reluctance,  my  only 
object  being  to  show  my  love  for 
you."  The  passage  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  wrote  the  First  Epistle.  For 
the  "  many  tears,"  compare  Acts 
XX.  19,  "  serving  the  Lord  with 
many  tears." 

e\-  and  ha,  ^'  out  of  a  broken 
and  oppressed  heart  my  words 
flowed  through  {cut)  tears ."  cid 
expresses,  ''amidst  floods  of 
tears ; "  or,  "  with  eyes  dimmed 
by  tears." 

Ttjy  ayavr\v  Ira,  For  this  in- 
version of  7i'a  compare  1  Cor.  ix. 
15. 

5.  The  position  of  kfik  and 
TraVrac  vfiac,  as  emphatic  and  an- 
tithetic to  each  other,  shows  the 
general  sense  to  be,  that  the  sin 
of  the  ofiender,  whom  from  deli- 
cacy ho  avoids  more  especially 
mentioning,  was  felt  by  St.  Paul 
chiefly  because  it  gave  pain 
to    them.     He   impresses    upon 


n    n 
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SECOND  EPISTLB  :  CHAP.  H.  »— Ifc 


'^tt)<m  TouvavTi'oi'  'jttoTkXov  i.uaf  ^a^jVafffla*  xaJ  ta^ 
*  Lacfam.  Ell.  I.  omjt  >iaA\gv. 

G  'you  all  (that  I  may  not  overcharge  you).  Suffid 
such   a   man  wiia  this  punisbnient,  inflicted   'by    the  | 

7  part',  BO  that  contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  Foid 
and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps    such   a   one   ehould  b 


them  tbatho  is  §atigfied  with  tlio 
measureswhichthpy  Iiad  adopted, 
andacquioacesin  any  actof  indul- 
gence which  they  might  have 
shown  him.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  from  a  comparison  of  this 
paseago  with  Cb.  vii.  that  the  hor- 
ror excited  by  the  First  Epistle 
against  the  offender  bad  been  very 
fO'oat,  and  that  one  main  object  of 
the  Apostle  is  to  moderate  it. 

Airo  iiipovs  {Ira  /tq  iirijiapi)  may 

thus  relate  (1)  either  to  the 
offender, — "I  eay  '  in  part,'  that  I 
may  not  press  too  heavily  upon 
bim; "  or  (2)  to  the  Corinthiaa 
Church, — "  I  say  that  he  has 
grieved,  not  mc,  but  f/ou,  lest  I 
should  take  too  much  upon  my- 
self."   (cn/Sapu,  Uke  rvpuuD^tv  in 


V.  4,  is  more  naturally  B 
to  some  milder  punishma 
the  tenses  of  x''9''""'0'**^ 
pil^taOc,  in  verses  7  and 
though  they  may  be  I 
to  refer  to  what  be  eiqH 
the  future,  are  natur&UJH 
sive  of  what  had  beenTH 
was  being  done  at  Uiat  M 

understood  equally  w^j 
possibly  in  the  legal  J 
"  satisfaction,"  as  in  AflM 
kniiorrtc  to  i/cttfof.  j 

ij  two   Tuf  -wXiiortv  iS'l 

tence  or  tbo  reprobaUon 
expressed  by  the  majont 
meeting  of  the  whole  ( 
see  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

7.  £an  robvavrtow  ftOi 


.  24,  and  &ro  fUpout  inserted  to      x^'^'^"'  "^  " 


qualify  the  strength  ottAyrae  and 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  rHy  tXcio- 
■'•!>■  afterwards ;  in  which  case 
COmp.  Rom.  zi.  25,  irwpwo'ic  &>ro 
fiipovc  ry  'lapaiiX  yiyovcv.)  But 
some  expressions  indicate  a  de- 
position to  leniency  in  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  which  the  Apostle, 
whether  from  a  prudent  fear  of  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  offend- 
ing person,  or  from  a  real  tender- 
ness towarida  him,  eageriy  meets, 
as  it  were,  half  way.  'ntus  the 
word  iwtTiula  ("  punishment "), 
although  it  may  he  extended  to 
mean  tiie  extreme  sentence  of  se- 
paration recommended  in  I  Cor. 


seems  to  depend  on  ImwJ 
is  cause  suffldent  forjM 
give  him."  voparcoUm 
here  have  the  Brase^  ■«!< 
horting,"  but  of  "Mai 
as  in  i.  3,  4  ;  and  yet  «i 
in  the  next  verae  Ium  ih 
not  of  "  comfbrtin^*  bM 
horting."  For  a  nnflM 
position  of  the  Bame  wgri 
different  senses,  bsq  I  1 
23  :  vapifaitM,  waptililtn, 

excess  of  his  grieC* 

it  TouMTOQf  the  usual  •■] 
of  the  Apostle,  like  i  JAi 
he  alludes  to  a  weQ-loNi 
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't»g  rji  Trepitrtroripa  Xotj)  xarairofij}  o  rototJTog.  ®8ii 
&  v[jLaL$  Kup&cai  eig  aurov  ayamiv*  ^i]g  roSro 
lypa^foi^  Iva  yv&  r^v  Soxijui^y  ufuoPy  ^el  elg  wavroL 
iiTTi.  ^^m  8f  Ti  j^apl^etrQey  ^xayco*  xa)  yap 
tij^ipitrfiaif   b1  ri  xi^apitrfMLij  Si*  vpiag  iv  wpofr- 

J  with  overmuch  sorrow.  Wherefore  I  'exhort 
establish'  your  love  toward  him«  For  to  this  end 
I  write,  that  I  misht  know  the  proof  of  you, 
4n  all  things  ye  be  obedient  To  whom  ye  forgive 
g,  I  forgive  also:  for  if  /  'have  forgiven'  •  any 
mt'   I  forgave   for   your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the 

•  Or  "  hmv»  been  forgiven." 


mi  wishing  to  specify 
particularly.     Comp. 

expresses  his  agree- 
ny  act  of  conciliation 
f  had  adopted  or  might 
wing  the  whole  weight 
istolical  authority  into 
[>f  "loosing,"  by  the 
society,  as  he  had  bo- 
rn it  (in  1  Cor.  v.  4) 
jt  of  "  binding." 
«  confirm."  This  fa- 
supposition  that  they 
dy  commenced  some 
arse,  which  he  here 
1  to  continue. 
—  **  KvpoQ  est  penes 
Qon  penes  tristitiam : 
egiminis  et  discipline 
»  sita  est  in  amore." 

rwTO   yap   koX    cypav/za, 

ij  safely  exchange 
HT  gentler  measures ; 
DJect  which  I  had  in 

severely  in  1  Cor.  v. 
[filled,  now  that  I  see 
y  you  obeyed  me." 
yperbolical  expression 
tudeto  them,  as  though 

had  not  been  tho  re- 
di  the  offender,  but  the 
leir  obedience.    Com- 


pare vii.  12 :  "  Though  I  wrote 
unto  you,  I  wrote  not  for  his  sake 
that  had  done  tho  wrong,  but 
that  our  care  for  you  in  the  sight 
of  God  might  appear."  Compare, 
also,  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10:  "Doth 
Grod  care  for  oxen  ?  Or  saith  ho 
it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For 
our  sakes." 

etc  TovTo,  i.  e.  "for  this  object 
which  I  proceed  to  state." 

Aral,  "  in  fact,"  as  in  i.  13. 

Triv  loKi^riv  v/ifa/i',  "your  proved 
sincerity."  The  words  are  a  con  • 
fusion  of  two  constructions — tva 
yi'b)    Tiiv    vwaKoifv   vfxSiy,   and  iva 

ayQ  loKi^fiv  v/iwr.  Compare, 
however,  Phil,  ii,  22,  ri^v  li  Ioki- 
fitfv  avrov  yivtaaKiTt, 

10.  ^  ^c  Ti  xapi^eaOe.  Here  ho 
implies,  not  only  that  they  are 
going  to  forgive,  but  that  they 
are,  or  have  been  forgiving:  un- 
less, which  is  hardly  likely  in  so 
personal  an  argument,  he  is  lay- 
ing down  a  general  principle. 
And  following  up  the  train  of 
thought  opened  in  i.  23,  24,  ho 
insists  on  their  independent  au- 
thority to  forgive  ;  going  even  so 
far  as  to  say  that^  even  if  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  forgive,  it 
would  have  been  not  of  his  own 
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SECOND   epistle:   CnAP.  II.  11. 


(OTTO}    p^ierroO,    ^^iva    /u,^    ^Xsovexrjjflcojttsv    vtto     toO    <ra- 
rava*  oi  yap  auroS  ra  voi^/tara  ayvooujttfv. 

11  'face   of    Christ,    lest  'we   should   be   defrauded   by   Satan: 
for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices. 


impulse,  but  for  their  sakes;  and 
that  this  forgiveness  was  as  truly 
in  the  name  and  person  of  Christ, 
as  had  been  the  former  act  of 
condemnation,  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

If  Ke^apKTfiaiy  as  most  inter- 
preters take  it,  be  transitive  (as 
in  Acts  xxvii.  24 ;  Gal.  iii.  18), 
then,  whether  the  reading  be  o 
or  ^,  the  meaning  will  be,  "for 
in  this,  as  in  all  else,  my  chief 
motive  is  mj  sympathy  for  you. 
Whatsoever  [or  whomsoever!  I 
have  in  any  previous  time  for- 
given, 1  have  forgiven  for  your 
sakes."  If  it  be  passive,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  "for  your  wel- 
fare is  the  chief  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  as  in  all  besides ; 
for  even  the  forgiveness  which  I 
have  myself  received  was  for 
your  sake,  for  the  services  which 
I  might  render  you."  xaptffdq- 
t'ui  and  ')(apiadivTa,  i\api(rdTj,  ^a- 
pi(TOii(Toi.iai  are  so  used  in  Acts  iii. 
14  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Phil.  i.  29  ; 
Philem.  22  ;  and  the  sense,  **  I 
have  had  something  forgiven  to 
mc,"  is  justified  by  the  analogy  of 
TTETricTTevfial  n,  Rom.  iii.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  17.  For  the  general  sense  of 
the  passage  thus  understood, 
compare  1  Cor.  xv.  10 :  "by  the 
grace  (x^'iptg)  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am  ;  and  His  grace  which  was 
bestowed   upon   me   was  not  in 


vain;**  and  for  the  humility  of 
the  expression,  "  if  I  really  have 
been  forgiven,"  compare  1  Tim. 
i.  13,  "I  obtained  mercy  becaase 
I  did  it  ignorantly ;"  1  Cor.  iv.  4^ 
"  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.** 
In  the  former  case  iyv  will  be^ 
"  I  as  well  as  you  : "  in  the  latter: 
"  I  as  well  as  the  offender."  BotK 
would  make  good  sense.  Thv 
context,  and  the  transitive  use  c= 
icexapirrfxai  elsewhere  in  the  Ne^ 
Testament,  are  in  favour  of  tfaa 
first. 

it'  npotritvtp  xpcorov  is  probabH 
connected  with  rcxcipco/ioi.  Cobh 
pare  iv  fifiip^,  Bom.  ii.  16,  whe^ 
the  same  ambiguity  of  constni  ^ 
tion  occurs.  It  must  be  (n^ 
merely  "in  the  presence 
which  would  be  expressed 

irwirtov,    Kariyavrty  ivavTiOt\  \> 
more    strongly)    "as    if   Ch 
Himself  were  looking  on.** 

11.  7ya  fitl  frXeoriKTTidiJjfiiv  v 
Tov  aarara.  "  I  forgive,  and  y 
forgive,  lest  by  withholding  su 
forgiveness  sinners  should 
driven  to  despair,  and  so  Sat 
the  great  adversary,  should 
an  unfair  advantage  over  us— ^ 
Compare  1  Cor.  vii.  5  :  "  Com  < 
together  that  Satan  tempt  yo^- 
not  for  your  incontinency." 

ra      votifiara,      "  his      design^ 
against  Christ*s  kingdom. 


COyFIDENCE  IN  THEIR  INTENTIONS.  389 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  I.  12 — ^IL  11. 

^rejoice  in  my  deliverance  ;  I  trust  in  the  continuance  of  your 
'Sympathy ;  for  I  am  conscious  of  my  perfect  sincerity  to  all^ 
iut  especially  to  you.     There  is  nothing  kept  back,  as  my  ene- 
'antes  would  insinuate,  from  you;   my  letters  have  no  double- 
^netminy,   my  writings  and  my  life  are  both  equally  open  to 
jfour  inspection  ;  and  all  misconstructions  will  be  cleared  away 
-in  the  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  sympathy  which  you  will 
have  in  the  great  day,  when  all  shall  be  revealed,  and  we  shall 
know  and  be  known  entirely.     If  you  fully  understood  this, 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  any  levity  or  any  double  dealing  in 
the  recent  delay  of  my  visit  to  you.      My  original  plan,  it  is 
true,   had  been   to  pay  you  two  visits;    one  on  my  way  to 
JUacedonia,   one   on  my   return  from   it.     But  if  you   noto 
^find  out  I  am  writing  from  Macedonia  before  I  visit  you,  you 
must  not  suppose  that  I  have  broken  my  former  promise,  and 
that  what  I  have  said  one  day,  I  unsay  the  next.     God  knows 
haw  contrary  this  would  be  to  the  whole  spirit  of  my  commu- 
nications  with  you  ;  how  contrary,  above  all,  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Him  who  is  the  one  subject  of  the  teaching   of 
myself  and  of  my  colleagues  alike.      Tlie  Son  of  God,  who 
appeared  amongst  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  spoke  and 
acted  in  no  vacillating  manner.       The  "  Yes^  the  emphatic 
**  Amen^^  which  was  the  especial  mark  of  all  His  Divine  dis^ 
courses,  was  but  the  expression  of  the  perfect  consummation  of 
all  the  Divine  promises  in  Him,  the  foundation  of  t/ie  solemn 
praises  which  we  offer   to   God,  from  whom    those  promises 
came  ;    Who,  at  our  conversion,  gave  both  to  us  and  to  you 
{for  we  cannot  be  separated)  a  pledge   of  the  gifts   of  the 
Spirit,  of  our  complete  identification  with   Christ  in  this  cer- 
tainty and  firmness  as  in  all  besides,  we  being  anointed  by  the 
same  Divine  Spirit  that  anointed  Him.     God  knows  (to  return 
Jrom  this  general  assurance  to  my  own  particular  case),  God 
knows  that  it  was  from  no  weakness  or  duplicity  that  I  delayed 
my  visit.     It  was  simply  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  use  my 

authority  severely  against  you.     And  wlien  I  speak  of  my  au- 
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thority  nowy  or  at  any  other  time,  I  claim  no  despotic  control 
over  that  faith  in  which  you  stand  independently  of  any  human 
teacher.     All  that  I  now  wish  is  to  help  in  making  your  hap- 
piness, which  is  my  happiness.     And,  therefore,  I  was  resolved 
for  my  own  sake,  that  my  second  visit  to  you  should  not  be  in 
sorrow  either  to  yourselves  or  to  me.     For  if  I  cause  sorrow  oh 
my  coming  to  you,  the  very  countenance  which  should  have greeted^^ 
me  with  smiles  greets  me  instead  with  the  sorrow  which  I  hat^^  <-- 
myself  occasioned.     JTiis  was  my  object  in  using  the  severe  hn-^  ^^ 
guage  of  my  First  Epistle,  that  the  sorrow  which  I  felt  for 
sin  committed  amongst  you  might  be  removed;  and  that  I  mig^ 
thus  feel  the  liappiness  which,  as  being  mine,  I  felt  sure 
become  yours  also.     This  was  my  olgect ;    and  not  any  wish 
cause  you  sotrow,  but  to  show  you  the  love  which  I  bear 
you  above  all;  as  is  well  testified  by  the  heart-breaking  angui^^i 
and  bitter  tears  which  tliat  Epistle  cost  me.     And  this  samuK^^ 
so  far  as  it  was  occasioned  by  one  of  your  society,  was,  tufacr^, 
not  so  much  my  sorrow,  as  in  great  measure  the  sorrow  of  emU 
of  you.     It  was  not,  therefore,  my  concern,  but  yours,  to  pwsisA 
him  ;  if  I  interpose  at  all,  it  must  be  not  in  my  own  behalf,  bmi 
in  his.     The  punishment,  which  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
society  has  infiicted  upon  him,  is  sufficient ;  the  course  now  iff 
be  pursued  is  of  forgiveness  and  consolation,  lest  he  shomU  k 
driven  to  despair.     Whatever  marks,  therefore,  of  Christies 
love  you  have  shown  towards  him^  may  safely  be  continued;  h^ 
the  punishment  which  in  obedience  to  me  you  have  in/licted  hpon 
him,  yon  have  fulfilled  my  object  in  writing  to  you,     HTiat- 
ever  marks    of  forgiveness  you   show^  have  received  my  JvH 
approbation;  it  is  for  your  sakes^  and  because  of  your  for- 
giveness, and  not  from  any  impulse  of  my  own,  that  I  hare 
exercised  forgiveness  myself  [as  it  is  for  your  benefit  that  I 
have    been    myself  forgiven^y  in  the  presence  of  Him  vho  if 
always  watching  lest  an  opportunity  of  evil  should  be  given  to 
the  Adversary/. 


."•> 
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HIS  belahons  to  the  church.  39] 


The  Afobtlb's  Bslations  to  the  Chubcii. 

^^^^    passage  well  exhibits  the   Apostle's  relations  to    his 
'^Y'^lts.     First,  in   the  repudiation   of   the  charge  of  du- 
P^^^  and  yacillation,  it  discloses  his  keen  sus-     ^^ 
^^^V)iIIt7  ^  attacks  of  this  kind.    His  sensitiveness     Bnscepti- 
*■  ^vich  as  we  should  hardly  have  expected  in  a  cha-        "^* 
'•^^T  of  such  intense  devotion  to  great  objects ;  but  it  is  a  natural 
^^^«equence  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  high  honour  and  courtesy 
'^ch  runs  through  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  which,  as  Paley 
^^tl  Coleridge  have  well  observed,  makes  him  a  striking  ex- 
^^ple — they  might  almost  have  said  the  first  example  in  any 
^^*^  detul — of  what  is  now   called  by   the  untranslatable 
^^me  of  **  gentleman." 

Secondly,  it  is  historically  instructive,  as  containing  the 
Virtual  retractation  of  the  censure  in  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 6.     It  is  an 
^^tance  of  the  Apostle's  loosing,  as  the  former  passage  is  of  the 
Apostle's  binding.     It  is  an  instance  of  the  ready  forgiveness 
^f  the  Apostle,  as  soon  as  the  need  for  anger  was  gone ;  thus 
exemplifying,  in  a  practical  case,  as  he  himself  observes  in  ii.  10, 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  morality.     It 
18   an  instance,  also,  of  the  wish   to   allow  the    to  the  freedum 
Christian  society  as  much  independent  action  as    <>(  the  comma- 
possible;  the  very  opposite  of  a  despotic  hierar* 
chical  ambition.    "  Not  lording  it  over  their  faith."    "  By  faith," 
their  own  ftuth,  "  they  stood."     The  penalty  is  inflicted  "  by 
the  majority."  "  To  whomsoever  they  forgave,  he  forgave."  (i. 
24,  ii.  6,  10.)     The  Apostle  treats  his  converts  as  his  equals. 
Cven  to  a  Church  which  needed  the  assertion  of  his  authority, 
lie  yet  forbears  to  press  his  claims ;  and  thus  shows  what  large 
concessions  could  be  made  even  at  such  a  time  to  the  principle 
of  Christian  freedom. 


c  c  4 
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IS  *Bilt    when    I   came   'to    Troas'  'for  tlie   goepel   of  Chris^ 

13  and    u   door   naa    opened    uoto    mc    of   the    Lord,    I    kad 

no  mt  in  my  splrii,  bccnuse  I  found  not  Titus  my  brolhoiyl 


U.  Ke  resumes  the  main  sub- 
jeetof  the  arrira]  of  Titus.  "  Let 
me  Iben  put  aside  oil  these  qiies- 
tiont  ftbout  my  delay,  and  let  mc 
^M0  before  you  the  scene  at 
l^nML  Although  with  every  far 
eili^  f<?r  pursuing  the  misaion 
vliieh  I  had  long  hoped  to  ac- 
complish ill  tliose  parts,  I  was  eo 
idiBtraClcd  by  not  rei^civing  the 
ezpMteil  tidings  from  Corinth, 
ihftt  I  tore  myself  awaj  from  the 
disciples  of  Trofis,  niid  embarked 
for  Macedonia." 

r^f  Tpvaia.  The  article  pos- 
sibly indicates  the  region 
Trow,  of  "the  Troad,"  nUber 
than  the  dty.  The  city 
had  been  built  by  Autigonns, 
under  the  name  of  Antigonia 
Trosa ;  waa  aflerwarda  called 
Alexandria  Troas  (Conybearc 
and  Howson,  vol.  i.  pp.  301, 
302) ;  and  waa  at  this  time  a 
Roman  "  colonia  Juria  Italic!," 
and  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
Koman  Emperors,  as  the  repre- 
sentative, though  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  of  the  ancient 
Troy,  of  which,  thronghont  the 
middle  agea,  and  siill  by  the  in- 
habitants, it  haa  been  supposed  to 
occupy  the  aite.  St  Paul  had 
only  been  prevented  from  staying 


there  on  Ina  first  visit  (Acts  »vv 
8)  by  the  vision  wljich  caliei 
him  into  Iilacedonia,  and  on  iLi 
return  from  his  present  jouropf 
(Acta  XX.  3 — 6)  was  reeeired 
there  witli  much  cntiiusiaioii 
and  remained  for  more  tiim  i 
week.  These  indicalioos  of  tte 
field  of  labour  tlius  opened  Tdt 
him,  agree  with  the  exprwsiooi 
here  used,  tic  ru 
"  with  the  view  of  pi 
Gospel,"  and    Siffat 

"  a  great  opportunity 

preaching."    See  note  mi  1  Ot 
xvi.  9. 

if  rvplf,  "  in  the  sphov  ctit 
Lord." 

13.  Dtnr  f  ff](i}m  &ytmyTftl^ 
fiari  ftov,  "  my  sj^xit  drove  M 
forwards,"  as  in  the  first  viat  O 
Trosa,  Acts  xvi.  8,  whn  ■*» 
Spirit  suffered  them  not"  to  M- 

rif  ftif  tvptly,  by  reasoo  <f  li^ 
non-arrival  of  Titos;  Troas  >l>— ^ 
ing  been  appmnted  oa  ft|^ 
occasion,  .as  in  Acta  xz.  6,  t^^ 
the  place  of  rendesvooa.  1W^ 
perfect  has  here  tbssamefim*^* 
the  pnaent  AutonniM,  in  giT^V 
a  living  image  of  what  is  psA 

inroratafuyot,  "  having  tlW 
leave,"  Acts  xviii.  18,  21 ;  I«^ 
ix.  61 ;  Hark  vi.  46.     avrw«i-^ 
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Tijy  .oo"/A^v    rrig   ypwtrecog    aurou    ^av6- 


C  my  leave  of  them  I  went  ''on  into  Mace- 
ow  'grace*  unto  God,  who  always  ''leadeth  us 
i'  in   Christ  and   maketh  manifest  the    savour    of 


•  Or  "thanks." 


les  at  Troas."    Com- 
uiing  with  them  in 

1  went  forth."  The 
3  is  nsed  for  the  de- 
Macedonia  in  Acts 
c  1,  apparently  to 
ranait  firom  Asia  into 

would  have  been  the 
t  at  which  to  enlarge 
Is  of  Titus's  message. 
Ld  seem  as  if  the  re- 
f  the  relief  was  so 
ig  that,  without  even 
it,  he  breaks  out  in  a 
anksgiving  similar  to 
}— 10,  but  more  im- 
and  in  the  course  of 
lole  importance  of  his 
s  upon  him,  in  such 
rs,  that  he  is  unable 
w  his  gaze  from  the 
;h  thus  opens  before 
ne  distant  vista  after 
lie  main  thread  is  not 
Ivi.  11— 13,  vii.  2— 
aage  so  exactly  liar- 
pnth  that  in  these 
13)  as  to  leave  no 
we  have  there  the 
rhich  had  been  here 
intercepted. 
^  always,"  i.  e.  "  even 
sepest  distress." 
ihr^y  "in  everyplace," 
inth,  as  well  as  Mace- 
Froas;"  his  thoughts 
irom  one  part  of  his 


Apostolical  sphere  to  another; 
the  electric  spark  of  his  influence 
being  communicated  no  less  by 
his  letter  to  Corinth  than  by  his 
preaching  to  Macedonia  and 
Troas. 

^piafxfieveiy  is  properly,  "  to 
lead  captive  in  triumph,"  as  in 
Col.  ii.  15,  and  as  in  all  classical 
authors  (see  Wetstein,  orf  loc,) ; 
and  probably  retains  that  signi- 
fication here,  expressive  of  the 
complete  dependence  of 
the  Apostle  on  God,  and  afi/J^uy. 
of  the  over-ruling  of  all 
his  anxiety  to  good  ;  he  being 
himself  the  sacrifice.  (Comp. 
PhiL  ii.  17,  &\\'  el  Ka\  (tttcV- 
hofiai,)  But  I  the  sense  of 
conquest  and  degradation  is  lost 
in  the  more  general  sense  of 
'^making  us  to  share  His  tri- 
umph." Compare  the  like  ex- 
tension of  sense  in  verbs  in  cvoi, 
e.  g.  fiadriTtvuv,  properly,  as  in 
Matt  xxvii.  57,  "to  ^  a  dis- 
ciple;" but  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
xiii.  52 ;  Acts  xiv.  21,  "  to  make 
disciples:"  PaaiXevtiy,  proper- 
ly "to  be  &  king ; "  but  often 
in  the  LXX.  as  in  1  Sam.  viii. 
22,  XV.  11,  "to  make  a  king : " 
yopeveiy,  properly,  "to  dance;" 
but  in  Eur.  Here.  F.  688,  873, 
"  to  make  to  dance." 

The  idea  of  the  Roman  tri- 
umphal procession,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  then  existing  world  the  most 
glorious  spectacle  which  the  ima- 
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*  ioM  3iu^T«v  . . .  ^^)|  (vi>. 

15  Ilia   knowledge    by   us    in    every  place,     for   we 
God  a  Bivcct  gavour  of   Chriat,  in  tlicm  that   are  i 

IB  in    them    that   jierlsh,    to    the   one    'a    eavour    'fr 
unto  (Jc.ithi  and  to   the  others  'a.  savour  ^from  life 


gination  coulil  conceive,  and  in 
its  general  features  familiar  even 
to  those  who  had  never  witnessed 
it,  seems  to  suggest  the  thought 
of  the  odaur^  whether  from  tbo 
altars  emoking  with  incense  in 
the  open  temples  (PluL  Msa. 
PanL  c.  32),  or  from  the  sacri- 
fices  offered  up  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession  at  the  temple  of 
tlio  CapitoUne  Jupiler  (Jos.  B.  J. 
Vir.  V.  6). 
15.  As  applied  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  revealed 
Ueti^hofof  through  hia  preaching, 

Uia  odour  of    _,  .     ,f         .  y  *' 

MiiciiiT.  '"'^  tliouglit  expresses 
the  invigorating  and 
quickening  efl'eet  ol'  the  new  cle- 
ment of  life,  Chrifitiani^  per- 
meating the  world  as  a  clond  of 
frankincense.  This  figure  he  de- 
tails  more  at  length  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  His  own  life,  as 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Clod, 
is  now  Uie  fragrant  odonr  rising 
up  before  God,  as  in  the  primi- 
tive sacrifices.  Gen.  viii.  21, 
"  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  sa- 
vour }"  Lev,  i.  9, "  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord"  ipafil^  tiittSlat, 
LXX.).  And  this  odour  is  given 
forth,  becouBo  of  his  union  with 
Christ:  it  is  not  bis  act,  but 
Christ's ;  hence  the  emphatical 
position  of  j(piin-ov  in  the  sen- 
tence. The  two  ideas  of  his  own 
self-sacrifice  (as  in  Eph.  v.  2), 


and  of  his  offering  up  1 
God  (as  in  Phil.  iv.  18 
16),  arc  blended  toget 

Compare  Col.  ii.  15 

16.  Themetaphoro 
suggests  the  double  e 
his  preaching  might 
cording  to  the  Rabbin 
so  frequent  as  to  be  i 
verbial,  by  which  bun 
action,  and  especially 
spokeu  of  under  the 
scent,  eitlier  deadly  or 
(See  Wetstein  and  Sc 
he.) 

This  passage  is  tli 
the  metaphor,  once  i 
in  tlic  religious  U 
Christendom,  u  in  | 
lief  to  have  been  ei 
verted  into  a  litct,  of 
of  sancdty,"  ap^ed 
Eastern  and  the  Weati 
to  the  beneficent  inH 
holy  life,  foUowed  I 
death.    , 

For  iiroXXvfUrots 
fiivoic,  see  1  Cor.  L  U 
petition  of  the  phtMM 
(Ic  ^afarov — «  (wfi 
is  in  the  Apostle's  auD 
Bom.  i.  17,  i'  wicnm 
2  Cor.  iv.  17,  raflf  ia 
vTcp/JoX^r.  niey  •! 
Hebrew  superiatiTefl 
by  repeating  th«  «■] 
twice. 
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Faraphbase  of  Chap.  IL  12—16. 

^ei2ame  to  Troas,  and  had  a  great  field  open  before  me.     But  I 

'^Kas  so  anxious  for  news  from  you^  that  not  finding  Titus  there, 

^passed  over  the  .^Sgean,  and  came  to  Europe.    There,  thanks 

J^  to  God,  I  heard  tfie  tidings  that  out  of  my  feeble  efforts  God 

Jtad  brought  the  spectacle  of  a  glorious  triumph,  and  that  the 

incense  of  the  triumphal  sacrifice  in  my  life  and  teaching  had 

jenetrated  far  and  wide.     Alas  I  that  there  should  be  a  darker 

sAk ;  for  to  some  it  is  not  the  scent  of  life  and  health,  but  of 

jpoison  and  death. 


^^V^^^^^^t/W^^/\/\A^%^/%/W 


The  Meeting  with  Titus. 


Ik  these  few  abropt  worda  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  outward 

"^^e  which  witnessed  the  events  and  feelings  on  which  the  whole 

^  this  Epistle  is  founded.     It  is  but  a  glimpse^  closed  almost 

••toon  as  revealed.     We  cannot  dwell  on  the  striking  thought 

of  tlxe  Apostle  standing  day  by  day  on  the  wooded  shores  of 

^^  classic  region,  under  the  heights  of  Ida,  vainly     ^^  classical 

^^P^csting  the  white  sail  of  the  ship  which  was  to     associatiomi  at 

bria^  back  his  friend  from  Corinth.     We  cannot    '^'^• 

ulo^^^  ourselves  to  thread  with  him  the  maze  of  the  lofty  is»lands 

^'  I^emnos,  and  Tenedos,  and  Samothrace,  as  he  sought  once 

""^^^^  the  great  continent  to  which,  from  that  same  city  of  Troas> 

^  l^ad  five  years  before  been  invited  by  the  vision  of  the 

'*^^^^^^donian  stranger.     The  more  attractive  these  associations 

^^     to  us,  the  more  conclusive  is  the  proof,  furnished  by  the 

**^*^^ce  of  such  allusions  in  this  Epistle,  how  slight  was  their 

ene^i-^  q^  ^^^  mind  of  the  Apostle :  even  the  description  of  the 

•*^^^5d  meeting  with  Titus,  so  full  of  dramatic  interest,  is  dis- 

^^^^  in  the  burst  of  thankfulness  which  expresses  itself  in 

^"^gery  borrowed  not  from  the  neighbouring  localities,  but 

iT^m  the  gorgeous  spectacles  in  the  Imperial  City  as  yet  unseen 

*'^d  remote. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  passage  is  the  sudden 


BBpect  of  CbriBtianity,  —  of  its  failures  side  hy 
Bucceasee,  of  its  judgmenU  and  responsibilities  udi 
its  bleseinge  and  privileges,  —  is  characteristic,  □< 
juncture  of  the  Apostle's  life,  nor  of  his  writings 
all  ports  of  the  New  Testament  "  The  falling  as 
of  many  in  Israel,"  "a  sword"  and  "a  6re  upon 
Son  of  man  finding  no  faith  when  He  comes,"  ar 
many  instances  in  which,  as  here,  a  shade  of  pensi 
cboly  foreboding  goes  along  with  the  most  trium 
tion ;  most  unlilce  the  unqnali6ed  confidence  and  i 
partial  and  one-sided  views  of  Religion,  which,  witl 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  have  from  time  to  dmi 
most  like  the  mingled  fortunes  of  good  and  evil  wl 
the  actutd  condition  of  Christendom,  as  recorded  i 
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I>IGRESSION  ON  THE  APOSTOLICAL  MISSION. 

"^HK  PuLDfllBSS  AND   ClEABNESS  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL   SeRYICE. 

Chap.  II-  16*— IV.  6. 

A  DOUBLE  tnun  of  thoaght  here  comes  across  him,  and  chokes 
'^  further  utterance*  First,  the  consciousness  roused  within 
Um,  hy  his  own  impassioned  expressions,  of  his  high  respon- 
ohihtj,  vents  itself  in  the  question  "  And  who  is  suiEcient  for 
^liCBe  things?" 

^Qt,  secondly,  this  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  and 

<v  his  own  inadequacy  to  fulfil  it,  is  so  blended  with  the  thought 

^  Ua  opponents  (latent  in  the  previous  verses)  as  to  call  out 

^  feeling  that,  though  he  was  not  worthy,  much  less  were 

^^  ;  that  though  he  was  not  worthy,  he  still  was  free  from 

^  charges  of  dishonesty  and  meanness  which  they  brought 

^^inst  him;  that  though  he  was  not  worthy  in  himself,  yet  he 

^^  worthy  by  the  help  of  God,  who  had  raised  him  to  a  level 

^^Hx  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.     The  confluence  of 

'P^Be  three  contrasts  is  protracted  from  ii.  17  to  i v.  6,  and  thus 

^^    direct  answer  which   might   have   been  expected  to  the 

lUe^tion  in  ii.  16, — "In  his  own  strength  no  one  is  sufficient," 

Exchanged  for  the  suppressed  answer  "  [/  am  sujfficient]^  for 

^tund  on  a  ground  different  from  that  of  my  opponents,  or  from 

,*^t  which  they  ascribe  to  me."     But  still  the  implied  answer 

^^  iii.  5,  6,  where  he  explains  in  what  sense  he  was,  and  was 

ot^   "Buflficient;"   and  the  course  of  the  argument,  showing 

^Vr  he  was  at  last  ennabled  to  accomplish  the  vast  work  set 

^fore  him,  is  resumed  in  iv.  1  for  a  moment,  and  then  at  still 

6**^ter  length  in  iv.  7—16. 


Aai  who  is  sufficient  for  tliese  tilings?     For  w 

17  'ihe   many   who   corrupt   ihe   word  of  God,   bu 

eerily,  but  as  of  God  '■before  God  spejik  we  in 


16-  The  abruptness  of  the  con- 
1  is  shown  by  the  abrupt- 
nose  of  the  construction.  (For  a 
similar  use  of  nai,  comp.  verse  2, 
^di  n'e  0  thippaivuv  ;) 

ravTa  rcjatee  to  the  respoDsi- 
bilities  just  described. 

17.  ni  itoXXo;  (A.  B.  C.  K.).  or 
as  it  is  still  more  strongly  given 
in  D.E.  F.  G.  J.  o.'  Xotwal.  "  The 
iua8s''(notof  mankind  in  general, 
nor  of  the  church,  but)  of  tlie 
teachers  who  claim  ki  dischari'o 
the  functions  of  which  be  has 
juat  been  speaking.  It  shows 
the  isolation  of  the  Apostle, — 
"  Athanasius  contra  Mundum." 

EovitXeuovrtc.  This  (see  the 
like  instances  quoted  on  verse 
14)  is  a  neuter  verb,  having  an 
active  sense.  cairqXcuw 
K«n,\,im.  j^  «  to  be  a  retail  deal- 
er ; "  but  when  joined  with  an 
accusative,  "  to  make  a  trade 
of;"  and  as  the  original  word 
signifies  a  petty  merchandise, 
BO  when  used  actively,  it  usu- 
ally has  a  bad  sense,  either  of 
"  making  an  interested  use,"  or 
(from  the  practice  of  adulterating 
wine  by  petty  tradesmen)  of 
"  corrupting."  For  its  use  in 
both  these  senses  in  cla&iical 
authors,  see  Wetstein  ad  loc.    In 


the  New  Testsmei 
used,  except  in  tb 
applied  to  "  the  yt 
(i.  e.  the  teaching  a 
of  God,  as  in  vers 
either  be  "to  corm 
sify"  (like  lo>j>iv 
rov  S<oS  in  iv.  2)y  o 
dishonest  gain  of 
general  sense  comi 
3—5:  "  Our  oxli 
not  of  deceit,  nor  ol 

time  used  we  flatta 
nor  a  eloke  of  eon 
irpo^atrct  irXtoMCfof 
ticular  allusion  is  pi 
charge  brought  ig 
endeavouring  to  i 
from  them  throngb ' 
wise  (seexii.  1&— t 
torts  the  charge  n|i 
were  themselves  Ha 
their  own  selfish  ac 
12—20). 

«!ic  e£  ftXicpifcfac 
as  one  who  was  pa 
would  speak."  P< 
see  note  on  i,  12. 

cr  3cov,  "  as  one 
by  God ; "  enUrgei 
presBion  which  fi 
actually  in  the  pre* 

iv   -jiptarf,  to   be 
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^     cog     [Wp]   Tivfj   tTDtrrarixwy  ixitrrciXiov  '^f^g  ofJiSg 


•  onritfTcCrciy  ;  E^  /nil.    See  note. 


^  omit  ir4p. 


we    b^n   again    to    commend    ourselves?     or  need 
some    others   epistles    of   commcudation    to   you  or 


ir,  "  in  communion  with 
Both  expressions  occur 
milar  context,  xii.  19. 
1.  The  protestation  of  his 
sincerity,  in  connexion 
with  the  greatness  of 
his  mission,  suggests  a 
charge  which  his  op- 
ponents brought  against  him  (iv. 
%y^  12,  X.  12),  that  he  had  no 
coQiQeiidatory  letters  from  the 
^poatles  or  from  other  Churches, 
**  ttiey  had  ;  and  that  he,  there- 
"'^i  was  wont  to  commend  him- 
■^  by  self-exaltation,  or  by 
^°*boiiest  shifts.  Hence,  the  fre- 
quent emphasis  on  **  commending 
P'^^efoet  *  {kavToifg  <rvyi<nay)j  iii. 
»»>v,  2—5,  X.  12,  and  hence  the 
'Pj^'iexion  of  this  apparently  ir- 
?fevant  topic  with  the  asscr- 
'^^?  of  his  openness  and  sinceri- 
^»  ii.  17,  iii.  12,  iv.  2.  Instances 
^tich  letters  are  expressly  re- 
^^ed  in  the  commendation  of 
^tug  mid  hig  companion  in  this 

^  epistle  (viii.  17—19)  and  in 
^^  xviii.  27,  where  Apollos  is 
'Scribed  as  having  come  to  this 
J^  Church  of  Corinth,  with 
?*^l^  from  Aquila  and  Pris- 
"^^  requesting  the  brethren  to 
■^iTe  him.  In  later  times  Ict- 
"^^liaving  the  same  designation 
E^^ctoUe  commcndatorise)  were 
f^^  ted  by  bishops  to  clergy  tra- 
^^g  through  other  dioceses. 
^be  opponents  in  question 
^*^  Judaizers,  it  is  probable 
^^  the  letters  on  which  they 
^^ded  their  claim  to  reception, 
from  the  Church  or  Apo- 


stles of  Jerusalem,  like  those 
<<  who  came  from  James  "  (rii'£c 
dxo  *laKw€ov),  in  Gal.  ii.  12. 
And  it  would  appear  that  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  Apostlcship 
of  St  Paul  was  the  fact  that  he 
produced  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  came  on  his  own  authority* 
— "  not  of  men,  neither  by  man  ; 
not  conferring  with  flesh  and 
blood;  neither  receiving  the  Gos- 
pel of  man,  neither  being  taught 
it ;  ^  but  by  tlie  immediate  "  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ "  to  him- 
self personally  (Gal.  i.  1,  12,  16). 
In  like  manner,  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (xi.  35)  represent  St. 
Peter  as  warning  his  audience 
against "  any  Apostle,  prophet^  or 
teacher,  who  does  not  first  com- 
pare his  preaching  with  James, 
and  come  with  witnesses."  (See 
Introduction,  p.  367.) 

'Apxdfieda  iraXcv,  k,  r.  X.  lie 
is  checked  in  his  onward  flow 
of  self-defence,  by  the  expected 
taunt  of  his  adversaries :  "  Here 
at  the  very  opening  of  his  Epistle 
begins  the  old  story  of  his  self- 
commendation."  Tlie  expression 
xaXiv,  "  again,"  "  a  second  time," 
if  it  has  more  than  a  general 
allusion  to  his  former  conduct, 
must  refer  to  such  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  as  ix.  1«5,  21. 

ffvvKrrdy  in  B.  D^  trvvifrriweiy 
in  A.  C.  D».  E.  J.  K.  If  3  H^l 
(adopted  by  Lachmann  from  C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  and  all  the  Versions) 
be  the  right  reading,  the  con- 
struction is  clear,  —  "  or  are  wo 
in  want  of  commendatory  epi- 
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r,   E^   -jfuuv';    -r,    sb-iittoX^    ^'/xtuv    ujjlsIs    iVW,    i 


from  you  ?    I'e 


our  epistle,  written    ia   01 


slles,"  &c-  (ji{i=fmm.)  But  tUla 
ia  probably  a  correction  (from 
like  |)roiiUDciation)  of  the  more 
difEcult,  but  nearly  equally  sup- 


dfi. 


porwd  reading  of  d  ufl  (in 
A.  B(e  ail.)-  J-  K.).      If, 


tlw-refore,  wo  take  ti  fi^  yf^Coft 
as  the  true  reading,  it  is  "  [Xb, 
tee  do  not  commend  ouMe/ecs] 
•unless  we  are  in  want  of  com- 
mondfttory  epistles,"  the  clause 
being  the  reason  for  a  euppresacd 
answer  to  the  qneatioa,  "  do  hc 
commend  ourselves?"  as  ii.  17  is 
the  reason  lor  the  similarly  sup- 
proBsed  answer  to  the  question 
in  16. 

fZ  v/iQr,  "  from  yoii  to  other 
Churches,"  For  the  power 
claimed  over  other  Ciirislians  by 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  see  1 
Cor.  xW.  36. 

2.  "  I  want  no  lettore  of  com- 
mendation ;  you,  my  converts, 
are  my  real  letter."  This  meta- 
plior  of  tlie  letter  be  gives  in  two 
difierent  forms.  First,  he  con- 
ceives of  them  as  written  on  his 
heart,  according  to  the  image 
familiar  in  all  languages,  by 
which  that  which  is  most  dear 
and  cherished  is  supposed  to  be 
written  on  the  heart.  "  When  I 
Ij,h„  die,  Calais  will  be  found 
wriiwn  written  on  my  heart," 
nn  the  wafl  the  Well  known  ex- 
*'"^  pression  of  the  expiring 
queen  of  England.  And  the 
same  thought  runs  through  this 
Epistle  i  fi.  12,  "  our  heart  is 
ei^ged,  ye  arc  not  straitened 
in  MS ; "  vii.  S,  "  ye  are  in  our 
hearts."  So  Phil.  i.  7 :  *'  I  have 
you  in  my  heart." 


But,  secondly,  oa  1 
the  almost  unconscioi 
sion  of  his  sympaUiy  ^ 
he  bases  his  represe 
the  manner  in  which 
to  him  instead  of  a  com 
letter;  and  in  so  doi 
eeptibly  passes  to  the 
vious  metaphor  in  whi 
ceivea  the  letter  to  be 
(AnV  hearts  by  Chrii 
Ihey  should  be  by  tbt 
commend  a  U  on  of  him 
selves  and  otliers  :  " ' 
of  commendution  whii 
to  give  is  no  other  t 
selves,  a  letter  writl< 
heart,  bound  up  with  1 
afTe^lions ;  but  a  let 
plain  and  open  to  all 
with  no  secret  meaninj 
dealing  "  (alluding  to  ( 
already  noticed  in  i.  19] 
as  widely  as  your  faith 
is   known  i    a   letter, 

greater  authority  Una 
ward  testimonials,  for  It 
written  not  by  man  bid 
not  with  perishable^ 
perishable  materiala." 
play  on  the  words  yt 
and  AvayiyuaKOfUt^  (• 
lish  we  might  say  "  m 
read")  compare  araytwt 

gery  of  the  foUowinc 
from  the  ancient  mod 
ing ;  but  the  matMfc 
here,  as  in  the  preoeoii 
to  have  been  diatorted 
tile  notion,  as  aStrn 
Paul,  being  blended  1 
collection  from  li»  Jew 
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t^jjLin^  tnro  wavrwv  av^omvmvy  ^  ^avspo6[JLSvoi  on  irri 
'*O"T0X^  ^piCToG   iiaxovrfli7(ra    i^'    >}f^wov»    kyyaypaiLUiivT^ 

noivn  and  read  lij  all  men^  manifestly  declared  to  be  ''an 
pistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink 
ut    mrith  the    Spirit   of  the   living    God^  not    in    tables    of 


ires    (e.  g.  in  ii.  14,  15).     The 

laal   writing  materials  for  let- 

n  at  this  time  were  (see  2  John 

0  papjrrua  and  ink^  to  which 

toordiDgly  the  allusion  is  made 

the  woi^  ob  fiikari.  Compare 

A  Rabbinical  proverb^  "  A  boy 

vaing  is  like  ink  on  now  parch- 

Bnt  ;  an  old  man  learning  is  like 

k  on  old  parchment."  (Schott- 

^  ad  ioc.)  But  the  expression 

bf  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God," 

CBBB    to    have    awakened    the 

wjiglit  of  "  the  finger  of  God  " 

^^h  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 

^ta  on  two  tables  in  the  wiU 

^eas.    Hence  seems  to  be  de- 

^  the  mixture  of  two  incon- 

toua  images — tnA  (which  would 

^ply  to  stone)  and  tables  of 

'«  (which,  strictly  speaking, 

Q  not  employed  for  epistles). 

the  association  of  the  two 

BasionB  **  Spirit"  and  "  fin- 

of  God,  compare  Matt.  xii. 

'  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God," 

Luke  xi.  20,  «  K I  with  the 

of  God  cast  out  devils." 

oFi|0cf(ra  hip)*  fifiwy  may  be 

:    (1)  "  You  are  a  letter 

i  by  Christ  through  me 

imanuensis,^*  still  keeping 

figure  in  verse  2  of  the 

iana  themselves  being  the 

or  (2)   "  You   have  in 

rts  a  letter  of  Christ  (i.  o. 

nands)  brought  to  you 

passing  on  to  tlic  effects 

x>n version  as  described 

\,     For  the  stress  laid 

lits  of  his  preaching  as 


the  proof  of  his  apostolical  au- 
thority, com  p.  1  Cor.  ix.  2,  3  ; 
'*  the  seal  of  mine  apostleship 
are  ye  in  the  Lord.  Mine  an- 
swer to  them  that  examine  me 
is  this." 

The  contrast  of  the  law  of  the 
living  Spirit  in  the  human  heart, 
and  of  the  letter  of  the  Law  on 
stone,  is  suggested  by  the  often 
quoted  passage  in  Jer.  xxxi.  33, 
to  which  he  himself  refers  in  vi. 
16.  The  metaphor  of"  the  tables 
of  the  heart "  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  recollection  of  the 
phrase  in  Prov.  iii.  3,  vii.  3 
(though  not  in  LXX.),  and  tho 
contrast  of  the  heart  of  stone  and 
the  heart  of  flesh,  in  Ezek.  xi, 
19,  xxxvi.  26. 

7r\a£ii'  KaptiaiQ  trapKiyaiQ,  **  ta- 
bles which  are  hearts  of  flesh." 

In  the  prece<ling  image  of  "  tho 
Epistle,"  two  ideas  are  brought 
out :  first,  the  inward,  as  opposed 
to  the  outward  testimony  of  tho 
Apostle ;  secondly,  its  openness 
and  simplicity,  as  opposed  to  con- 
cealment an<l  obscurity.  Each 
of  these  in  turn  suggests  a  fur- 
ther comparison  of  the  mode, 
with  the  subject,  of  his  teaching, 
analogous  to  the  transition  in  i. 
18 — 20,  from  the  assertion  of  his 
personal  firmness  and  decision  to 
tlie  firmness  and  immutability  of 
Christ.  In  each  case  he  starts 
with  a  resumption  of  the  argu- 
ment as  it  was  left  in  ii.  17, 
"  Who  is  suflicient  to  sustain  tho 
Apostolical  responsibilities  ?  As* 

D 
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4  stone  but   in  ileeby  tables  of  the  heart.     'Now   sac 

6  <icncc  have  we  through  Chriet  to  God-ward.     Not  tht 

BuBicient  'to  think   anything  of  oureelvea  as  'from  o 


Bisted  by  tlie  consciousness  of 
your  eup^rt  and  sympathy,  I 
fvol  that  I  am."  Tliia  is  the  fuel- 
ing exprcBSCii  in  verso  4  ("  such 
18  our  confidence  "),  and  again  in 
vorso  12  ("  having  such  aliope"). 
Bat  in  each  case  this  personal 
feeling  is  absorbed  into  the  gene- 
ral contemplation  of  the  nature  of 
his  service ;  in  the  first  instance, 
into  the  consideration  of  the  glory 
and  life  of  the  Gospel  as  op- 
posed to  the  dimness  and  death 
of  the  Law ;  in  the  second,  into 
tlio  consideration  of  the  openness 
and  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  as 
opposed  to  the  obscurity  and 
mystery  of  the  Law.  Thus  the 
Aposlle  not  only  Uelinentcs  llic 
general  character  of  Christianity 
(as  is  his  wont)  in  reference  to 
an  incidental  and  personal  ctr* 
cnmstance,  but  thia  delineation 
is  set  forth  in  an  express  contrast 
to  the  Law,  and  he,  for  the  first 
time,  introdnces  into  this  Epistle 
a  polemical  element  unknown  to 
the  First,  but  found  in  the  Epi- 
stles to  the  Romans  and  Galatiana. 
Even  in  ordinary  writings,  when 
the  author  throws  himself  into  a 
hostile  attitude,  we  look  round  to 
see  what  enemy  he  is  menacing  ; 
much  more  in  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  where  almost  every  truth 
is  elicited  by  some  directly  prac- 
tical object  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  Epistle  reveals  to 
us  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the 
present  case.    The  same  insinua- 


tions which  are  indirect] 
at  here,  in  ii.  17,  ill.  I, 
X.  1_I8,  si.  5—15,  t 
tacked,  and  ihe  party  fn 
they  proceeded  are  cxp 
clarod  to  belong  to  iJi 
ChrisUaus,  xi.  22.  If 
in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  First  and 
Second  Epistles  tho 
Judaizing  party  had  | 
such  a  height  as  to  I 
Apostle  in  the  strangh 
influence,  it  is  not  atirpT 
their  image  should  bo  t 
before  him.  And  that,  la 
their  charges,  his  asm 
greatness  of  his  misni 
be  ctdiauced  by  a  com 
of  its  superiority  to  d 
and  decaying  ayalMB 
they  were  BtUl  enaUra 

roiaunff,  i.  e.  **  MMh 
spired  by  your  teitia 
such  as  I  have  CEqiia 
16,17. 

IwToi'xpimm,  "ayt 
is  entirely  through  C 
correction  of  amy  mm 
his  own  independent  pi 

rpot  rir  Siiy,  *<ft  « 
which  will  stuid  thi 
God's  trial,"  aa  in  Bam. 

5.  oirx  Sn  ua»wf  fa 
oonnexioD  is  through  fi 
meaning  o{r^Tol0^mtri  i 
fidence  that  I  havo 
ficiency  spoken  of  im 
and  the  repetititHi  of 
here  proves  the  idertil 
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*  lavrfir. 


«  but  odr  BoflSdencj  is  from  God,  who  also  'made  us  '^sufficient 
Qunisiers  of   ""a  new  'covemmt,  not  of  'a   letter   but  of  '^a 


a  a  of  thought  with  that  on 
which  he  then  entered.  '*  Not 
^t  my  snffieiencj  of  which  I 
tti  confident,  is  my  own,"  frc 

o&X  &-ty  the  usual  phrase  for 
*"r  cpw  ^1^  as  in  L  24. 

^o-yi^eoBal   ri,     "  to   judge   Or 

^<>nc1iide  anything  out  of  our  own 
Mficiency."  Compare  the  pa- 
niiel  passages  of  z.  7  (where  it 
<^^r8  with  d^'  tavTov\  and  zii. 
6  9  ^nd  for  the  general  sense 
«»ap.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 — 4  (where  the 
wor^  also  occurs),  "  Yet  am  I 
^  Hereby  justified." 
•^*   iatrrwry    "  from    our   own 

"■purees." 

^c  c(  aifrwr^  **  with  the  confi- 
J^ce  that  it  is  from  our  own 
"^■"ts ; "  opposed  to  Ik  rod  ^lov, 
^f-  also  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
**!?  phrases,  as  in  ii.  17. 

^*  oc «:«/, = qui  idem^  "  the  same 
J«Ki  who**  (with  reference  to 
J*"»'ot  immediately  preceding) 
'.'^^^de  us  sufficient  to  be  "  3ca- 
<OKoocy  as  in  the  common  Greek 
pWi^^  Traiieveiv  ao<^6v  (**  to  edu- 
^t^  so  as  to  make  wise"),  tvttthv 
*^w  ("  to  strike  so  as  to  kill "). 
^^  word  ^caicoKoc,  "  servant," 
?  *•  instrument,"  refers  back  to 
"**-'OM|0ti^o  in  verse  3. 

*'<«iKiic  liadfiKfiQ^  "  not  of  an  old 
•'^^    worn-out  covenant;  but  of 
a    new    covenant,    in- 


*^*«Unt*  **i^ct  with  youthful- 
-.  ncss  and  energy ; "  and 

^^^  this  newness  leads  him  back 
^  tlie  image  of  the  living  Epistle 
^^  the  Corinthian  Church,  and 
^^  dead  letter  of  the  Mosaic 
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Law,  as  set  forth  in  verse  3  -* 
"  a  new  covenant,  which  con- 
sists not  in  a  writing  like  the 
Law,  which  could  do  nothing 
but  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
death  on  those  who  disobeyed 
it ;  but  in  a  Spirit  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  nature  of 
spirit,  which  is  the  principle  of 
animation,  breathes  life  and  vi- 
gour into  the  soul."  For  the 
words  "  new  covenant"  {yaivii 
^ladfiKri),  see  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  "  The 
new  covenant  in  my  blood  ; " 
from  which  expression  of  our 
Lord  they  are  probably  de- 
rived. 

Observe  the  omission  of  the  ar- 
ticle before  CiaOiiKric^  ypufifiaTor, 
Ti'cvfiaroc. 

The  connexion  of  the  ideas 
of  "life"  and  "spirit," 
as  expressed  in  the  words  ^^^l^^ 
ZufOTToul  and  iryevfia  is  ob- 
vious, and  is  to  be  found  in  John 
vi.  63,  "  the  words  that  I  speak 
•  .  .  they  are  spirit  and  life.*'  1 
Cor.  XV.  45,  a  quickening  {(wo- 
irowvy)  spirit"  Rom.  viii.  11, 
"  He  shall  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit."  Gal.  vi.  8, 
"  He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  iife,^ 
But  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of"  death"  and  the  "letter" 
is  less  clear.  In  most  of  the  pre- 
vious passages  just  quoted,  the 
"  Spirit "  is  opposed,  not  to  "  the 
letter,"  but  to  "  the  flesh  ; "  and 
though  we  now  frequently  con- 
trast "  the  letter  "  and  the  "  spi- 
rit," yet  it  is  this  very  passage 
2 


SECOND  EPISTLB  :  CHAP.  m. 
itihii    TvtifXMTos'    TO     yap    ypanfta.    * avaxTaiiKi, 


epirit:    for    the    letter   klllctli,    but   the     eiiirit    giv 
T  But  if  the  miiiiatratioii  of  death  ""engraven  in  the  Ic 


which   bfts  mode   that   contrast 
familiar  to  us. 

In  tlie  first  place,  by  ypufifia, 
"  the  letter,"  is  meant  tlje 
LrtM  sacred  books  of  ihe  Old 
Test,  as  appeara  from  tlie 
general  use  of  the  cognate 
word,  vpn^ft,  "  the  Scripture," 
of  the  derived  word  ^po/i^inrtic 
("  scribe "  ot  "  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  books  "\  and  of  llie 
word  ypaiifia  itself  (in  the  pla- 
ral).  "  The  writingB  (ro.e  ypau- 
fiaai)  of  Mosea,"  John  v.  47  ; 
"  the  saered  writings "  (rk  iipa 
ypaf4iiara),  2  Tim  111.  15  j  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  X.  X.  4.  Those  ci- 
preseions,  though  occurring  io 
the  LXX.,  are  never  there  used 
for  the  sacred  book&  Probably, 
the  nomenclature  at  this  time 
arose  from  the  f:tcl,  that  to  Ihe 
Jews  the  Old  Testament  stood 
in  the  relation  of  "  literature  " 
generally,"  and  hence  was  called 
by  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
applied  to  their  own  literature. 
(Compare  the  use  of  ypofifiara 
in  this  general  senses  John  viL 
16;  Acta  xxvi.  24.)  And  the 
expression  would  be  still  further 
fixed  by  the  increasing  atten- 
tion of  tho  Jews  to  the  actual 
uriting  of  the  wordt  and  Ut- 
ters of  the  sacred  books  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  contents. 
Hence  the  Apostle  brings  out 
to  the  surface  of  the  word  the 
meaning  which  thus  lay  latent 
within  it ;  and  hence  his  use  of 
it  (wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
singular  number),  not  simply  for 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  (in 


a  bad  sense)  for  the  i 
wHrd  book  or  ordinanc 
triistcd  with  the  living 
the  Gospel.  "  Circum 
spirit  and  not  in  leUer' 
27—29).  "  The  oldna 
letter  and  newness  of  ll 
(Rom.  tU.  6). 

Having  so  used  the 
ascribes  to  it,  as  to  the 
introduction  of  death 
world  through  sin,  wit 
power  of  alleviating  or 
it.  See  Row.  v.  12,  ri 
2,  3  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56  i  Gt 
21.  And  so  here  the  U 
timony  borne  to  his  ant 
the  Corinthian  Church 
strongly  the  contrast 
dreary  death -like  ab 
which  surrounded  the  ol 
d.araclcrs  on  which  h 
nents  rested  their  claiai 
The  thought  of  tlia  i 
stone  carries  the  AiiM 
fully  into  the  Ifosaic  m 
their  descent  from  Sinai 
argues  from  the  glory  « 
described  in  Exod.  xxc 
environed  them,  that  jU 
must  be  more  glcniona  ■) 
the  words — roii  davardt^ 
/fori,  ivrfnnrufUrih  AM 
meant  to  expren  ^ 
ontj  of  tlie  Mosaic  a 
"  bringing  not  lifb  bat  i 
carved  meehanieaUjf,  b 
characters,  on  hard  Uaim 
the  same  view,  Hiv  rarw' 
is  added  at  the  end  of 
tence,  to  leave  this  aa  I 
and  emphatic  ezpreuioBi 
7.  The  Beoeived  T(e 
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arfwVai  roup  wiow^  *I<r^a^X  sig  to  7rpo<reo7rov 
g  8ia  WjV  So^ay  to3  irpotrcoTrou  auToO  tijv  xa- 
ijy,  ^;rdi^  oip^}   jcxaXXov  i]  S/axov/a  roi/  ^vsvfMLTog 

^Bllf  ^^'  y^P  *'''7  Siaxovia  r^^  xaTaxpltrscog 
TuS  ftoXXov  7r€pi(nre6si  rj  haxovia  rr^g  Sixono- 
fj).  ^^xa)  yap  *ou  SsSo^aorai  to  SsSo^a<rftsyov 
TcS  [jJpsi,  ^eivexsv  rrig  uTrBp^oKKoxKry^g  ^o^rjg. 
rh  xttrapyoufJLSvov  8ia  So^rjg^  ttoXXoS  (jloXKov  to 
0^.      ^^Jp^ovrf^  o5y  roiaurr^v  sX^ioa  ^roXXjJ  Trap- 

1  *  o68f  8f 8.  '  frcKfr. 

18  'made  in  glory^^  so  that  the  children  of 
*e  not  able  to  look'  stedfastly  ''on  the  face  of  Moses 
lory  of  his  "^face  (which  glory  was  to  'vanish 
m  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be 
glory'?  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation 
f,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of  righteous- 
nd  in  glory.  For  even  that  which  'has  been' 
oils  'has  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason 
)ry  that  excelleth.  For  if  that  which  'vanisheth 
'in  glory',  much  more  that  which  remaincth  is  'in 
[aving  then'  such  hope,  we  use   great  plainness  of 

•  J.  K.  and  almost  all  ticular  instance  was  fulfilled  the 

I,  reads  ly  ypa/i/iacrtr,  general  rule,  that  a  greater  glory 

with  B.  D^  F.  G.,  h  throws  a  lesser  glory  into   the 

The  first  would  refer  shade." 

lletters ;  the  second,  11.  ro   Karapyovfievoy   is    con- 

al  fact  of  the  writing,  tinued  in  thought  from  r>)K  i:arap- 

"  came    into    exist-  yov ft iyriy  in  verse  7. 

5ca  3o(i7c,  "  in  a  state  of  glory." 
'axptveiog  and  ttjq  2c-  For  this  variation  of  iy  and  2ta, 
re  here  opposed,  as  compare  U  and  didy  Rom.  iii.  30. 
.  iryEVfiaroQ  in  verses  Cid  and  evy  Rom.  v.  10. 
his  use  of  ^iKaioavyri  12.  He  now  once  more  resumes 
.  30.  the  subject  of  his  direct  inter- 
strange  use  of  the  course  with  the  Corinthians. 
iaarai  and  lilolaa^i-  " Having  such  a  hope "  is  the  re- 
£xod.  xxxiv.  29,  35  petition  of  the  words  in  verse  4, 

"  we     have     such     confidence " 

Y  f*tpc«>  **  in  this  in-  (^-TreiroiBriaiy   ^e   Toiavrriy  t^ofiey) ; 

loses."     Compare  ix.  but  by  the  intervening  vision  of 

inter  gender  gives  to  the  glory  of  his  work,  what  was 

8  the  turn  of  an  abs-  there  **  confidence  "  is  here  filled 

Bition — "  In  this  par-  out  into  "  hope." 
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Touff     uiaiig     'Iirsa^X 


T>Xo$     Tou     xan 


13  si)eecli,    and    not  aa    Mosgb    put   a  veil   'upon  hi 
tlic  cliildrcn  of   lertiel   could   not  etedfnstly  look 


I 


JToXXp    rafipijri^    )[fni^(9a,  "  we 

fipcak  openly,  nnd  plainly,  and 
confidently,  in  opposition  to  the 
incincorilr  wilh  wbioli  he  wna 
cbiirgml  by  hia  opponents,  and 
with  which  they  are  charged  by 
him,  il  17.  Ab  before  in  5—11, 
the  life  and  ttpirituality,  bo  here 
tlie  opcnnees  of  the  Apoallcship 
is  coiitriistcd  with  the  darknese 
of  the  Law.  Tlie  imagery  of 
MoBUB  descending  from  the  Mount 
is  elill  continued  ;  but,  whereas 
the  previous  contrast  was  be- 
tween the  tables  of  atone  and  the 
liriug  words  of  the  Spirit,  the 
contrast  here  is  between  the  veil 
of  Moses  and  the  unveiled  face 
of  the  Apostle. 

The  whole  trnnsnction  in 
TheTeiUf  Exod.  iixiv.  83,  84, 
lloMs.  is  allegorized.  Fromthe 

literal  story  be  passes 
to  that  which  the  story  is  con- 
ceived to  represent,  viz^  tlie  con- 
cealment of  the  transitory  cha- 
racter of  the  Mosaic  Iaw.  For 
this  kind  of  allegorizing,  compare 
Gal.  iv.  25, 1  Cor.  x.  2—4.  Here, 
as  in  Gal.  iv.  21,  31,  he  regards 
the  Jewish  people  of  his  own 
time  as  completely  separate  from 
himself  and  from  Christians. 

13.  cai  ob,  i.  e.  rldtfui'  td- 
Xvfifia  (iri  TO  vpoviinrov  iifiiuy. 

x/wc  TO  flit  oTCfitrai,  k,  r.  X. 
The  most  natural  view  of  the 
passage  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  SO— 86, 
is  that  which  representa  the  veil 
as  worn  by  Moses  daring  his 
speech  to  the  people,  in  order  to 


hide  the  glory  of 
nances  In  this  sense 
version  inserta  the 
in  verso  33,  and  ol 
understand  I^l'l  in  : 
sense — "  he  had  pal 
But  the  Uebrei 
Exod.  xxxiv.  33,  m 
r(»dily  agree  wilh  ■ 
LXX.  and  Vulg 
jcnl     in 


iiri  TO  TfiuiTurof  av 
"  Im  plat  is  que  serm* 
velamen  super  b 
"And  when  be  had 
of  speaking  with  th 
veil  on  his  face." 
agree  Exod.  xxxii 
translnleJ  both  by  f 
by  modem  veraiani, 
that  the  veil  waa  no 
the  close  of  hia  n 
the  people,  when  t 
until  the  moment  tA 
turning  to  the  DiTJ 
the  Vulgate,  hovt 
another  version,  fb 
rently  on  a  difibt 
(Dps  for  tatt,  «  witi 
"with  him")  "sedt 
rursus  faoiem  saam, 
qnebatur  od  eoi." 

Whether  or  not  ti 
a  correct  reading  ( 
words  of  the  origin 
resemblance  of  ti> 
verses  10  and  16  to 
Exod.  xxxiv.  80,  8H 
little  doDbt  that  this 
sion  which  Ainiiihi 
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T^ipag  TO  a'JTo  xdK'jfJitJLOL   sir)   rj]  avoLyvootret  rrig 


Birhich  'was  Yanbhlag  awaj^.  But  their  ""thoughts 
dened.  For  until  this  'yerj  day  the  same  veil  re- 
*  in  the  reading  of   the  old   'covenant,   ''since  its 


OBtle*s  allegory.  The 
f  that  version  must  be, 
3il  was  put  on,  not  to 
3  glory,  but  to  conceal 
lat  the  glory  vanished 
soon  as  he  had  ceased 
to  them;  being  re- 
f  the  light  of  the  Oi- 
ace,  but  again  fading 
m  he  had  ceased  to 
Divine  message.  To 
of  the  transitory  cha- 
;he  glory  the  frequent 
of  the  word  carapyow- 
rSy  in  verses  7,  11,  12, 
Vith  this  also  will  best 
)  explanation  of  the 
C  ro  fill  areviffai  tovq 
^X  £tc  TO  riXoQ  rod  *:a- 

>v.  If  the  Apostle  is 
to  adopt  what  is  now 
mode  of  regarding  the 
1  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  tlien 
>f  these  words  must  bo 
that  the  sons  of  Israel 
t  gaze  on  the  end  of 
1  is  passing  away,  i.  e. 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
,wJ**  But,  in  that  case, 
8  directly  to  Moses  an 
which  only  could  be 
as  existing  in  the  order 
mce,  and  abo  abruptly 
the  antitype  into  the 
however,  it  be  taken 
to  the  LXX.  version, 
sense  will  be :  **  Wo 
1  on  our  teaching,  as 
i  on  the  glory  of  his 
ce;   we  have  no  fear 


as  he  had,  that  our  glory  will 
pass  away.**  In  this  manner,  to 
TiXoQ  obtains  its  natural  meaning 
of  "destruction,"  which  alone 
suits  it  when  thus  connected 
with  Tov  KaTopyovfiiyovj  though 
the  sense  of  "  completion  "  may 
be  appropriate  in  other  passages 
where,  as  in  Rom.  x.  4,  the  in- 
stitutions or  words  have  direct 
reference  to  the  objects  which 
they  are  designed  to  fulfil. 

14.  The  thought  of  the  veil, 
which  prevented  the  people  from 
recognising  the  perishable  cha* 
racter  of  the  glory  of  Moses, 
throws  him  back  on  the  thought 
that  this  veil  still  continues  on 
their  hearts,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  recognition  of  the  perish- 
able character  of  the  Law,  which 
was  not  only  represented  in  the 
person  of  Moses,  but  derived  from 
him  its  usual  title  (as  in  Acts 
XV.  21).  And  this  metaphor  was 
rendered  still  more  appropriate 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  syna- 
gogues the  Jews  prayed  and  read 
with  veils  upon  their  heads — the 
Tallith,  or  four-cornered  white 
scarf,  still  seen  in  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  worship.  (Sec 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul, 
vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

A  similar  idea  may  have  been 
present  to  the  Evangelist's  mind 
in  recording  the  rending  of  the 
curtain  of  the  Temple  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51). 

aXXa,    "  nay,   so  true  is  this, 
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SECOND   epistle:   chap.  III.  15—17. 


(TTO)  xarapysirai,  ^^aXX'  6(og  a-r^fJLspoVf  **i}v*xa  av  dvay^va^ 
(rxrirai  Moiyo-ij^,  xa\tj[JL[Ji/x,  btt)  t^v  xapHioiv  olut£v  xetri 


•  5ti. 


*  ^Ua  iwayaftiaKerm  Mti^i. 


15  vanishing  away  in  Christ  is  not  unveiled  to  them%  but  iL7t^ 
this  day,  whenever  Moses  is  read^  'a  veil  ^  lies  upon  their  heare. 

16  'But  whenever  he'  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  'He  taketh  away' 


that,  not  their  eyes,  but  thoir 
thought^  were  hardened  and 
dulled"  (tTTwpoJOij):  see  iv.  4. 

TTJg  TraXatdc  ^taOt'iicric,  Nothing 
more  strongly  expresses  the  Apo- 
stle's conviction  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  system  than 
this  expression  of  the  "  Old 
Covenant,"  applied  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  within  thirty  years 
after  the  Crucifixion. 

^r)  ara/caXvTrro^cvoi'  6ti  Iv 
ypiari^  Karapyeirai  i  "  the  fact 
not  heing  to  them  unveiled  that 
the  Old  Covenant  is  done  away 
in  Christ."  The  word  ayaKaXv 
'KTUfievov  may  possibly  agree  with 
K(t\i»///io,  but  it  must  be  taken  as 
a  nominative  absolute.  »/  TraXaia 
vtndtjKrf  is  the  nominative  to  ^ra- 
Tapyelrat,  corresponding  witli  the 
previous  verso,  where  it  is  not 
the  veil,  but  the  glory,  which  is 
(U'scribod  as  being  "done  away." 

lo.  aW*  eu)C  (Tii^epoi;  k.  t.  X. 
This  is  a  resumption  and  further 
explanation  of  aXX'  iTrwpijOji  in 
verse  14. 

16.  This  verse  is  based  on  the 
I^XX.  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  34  :  r/i/va 
c  «!'  il(T  ITT  opt  VETO  M(Ji/ff/;c  tVfirrt 
\\vpiov  \a\uv  avTbi,  TrepLtjpelro  to 
kuXvftfia    tvjQ  Tov  tKTropfvefrOai, 

tji'lKa,  "  whenever,'*  is  used 
here  alone  in  the  New 
Test.,  being  (like  hh;- 
laaTai  and  ceCot^afrfLiiov 
in  verse  10)  taken  from 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34. 


"  Wl.en  he 
turns  Lo 
iJie  Lord." 


The  nominative  to  iicivrfipp 
must  bo  "  Moses."      No  other 
nominative  case  will  answer  tli0 
purpose,  "  Israel  "  being  too  re- 
mote, and  »>  KopZia  (''the heart "^ 
not  sufficiently  prominent;  lod 
such   a  nominative  is  leqoird 
for     ircptaipclraty    wbichy   wben 
compared  with  jcipo^lro  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  34,  must  be  (not  ^  is  stript 
off,"  but)  "  strips  off,"    In  Acts 
xxvii.   20,   viptfiptiTo  is  indeed 
used  passively,  and  insttDoei  to 
the  same  effect  may  be  found  10 
classical    writers ;    but   in  the 
LXX.  amidst  nameroos  instinoes 
of  the   active   sense  mostly,  ts 
here,  with  regard  to  dress,  in- 
stances of  its  passive  sense  are 
very  rare.     Each  clause,  begin- 
ning   with  yttKa,  will  then  cor- 
respond,  and  the   parallel  with 
Exod.  xxxiv.   34   will    be  pre- 
served.    Moses  is  thus  taken  for 
the  representative,   not  onlj  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  but  also  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  the  Apo- 
stle in   the  next  verse  identified 
liimself  with  all  Christians,  wiil 
as  in  iii.  23  he  had  spoken  of  tl»o 
Epistle  of  Christ,  as  written  in- 
differently   on   his   heart  or  oi» 
theirs. 

The  passage  turns  on  ^^ 
double  meaning  of  the  word  K^* 
pioy  ("the  Lord"),  which  io 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34  is  used  fo** 
Jehovah,  and  here,  as  usual,  for 
Christ.     "When   Moses  in  the 
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t^DUJt.  ^^  0      Si      HUplOS     rl     TTUSUfJiOL     ItTTiV  '      o5     Ss     TO 

eiL     Now   the    Lord    is   'the    Spirit:  and    where    the 


of  his  people  turns  again 
a  who  is  our  Lord  now, 
went  of  old  time  to  Him 
ras  their  Lord  in  Sinai, 
«  strips  off  the  veil  from 
^,  and  from  their  hearts, 
len  the  perishahle  nature 
Law  will  be  made  ma- 
in the  full  blaze  of  the 
I  glory."  (Comp.  Fs.  Ixxx. 
six.  20,  LXX.),  Kvpcc, . . . 
\l^fO¥  hjiaQ  KOI  kvifpavov  to 
"OP  vov  Kol  trbtOriatofieda, 
jre  Acts  ix.  36 ;  1  Thess. 
here  iiriarpiil/j^  is  used  for 
sion  to  Christianitj. 
'O  ?c  tcvpUK  TO  iryevfia  ktrnv, 
legorj  which  has  hitherto 
imfined  to  Moses  and  the 
now  carried  a  step  higher, 
n  I  speak  of  Israel  turning 
Lord,  I  speak  of  their 
I  from  the  letter  to  the 
which  is  behind  the  letter, 
I  Moses  turned  to  the  Lord 
mt  Sinai  behind  tlie  Law 
e  veiL"  Compare  for  the 
f  speech,  "  The  passover 
rist,"  1  Cor.  V.  7 ;  "  The 
^  jcirpa)  was  Christ,**  1 
:.  4.  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Bpensation,  whom  Moses 
Sinai,  is,  in  the  new  dis- 
on,  the  Spirit/* 
i  'TO  Tvevfia  Kvpiov,  c\ev- 
This  is  to  explain  trAy 
1  is  taken  off,  on  turning 
Lord.  «  If  by  *  the  Lord ' 
it  *  the  Spirit,'  that  Spirit 
the  Spirit  of  *  the  Lord ' 
Christian  sense  of  the 
.  e.  *  of  Christ,'  then  we 
he  best  assurance  that  the 
must  be  freedom,  —  free- 
rom  all  obstacles  inter- 
between  us  and  God,  — 
nrious  freedom  of  the  sons 


of  (xod  (Rom.  viii.  21) ;  the  free- 
dom wherewith '  Christ  has  made 
us  free '  from  the  Law  and  its 
consequences"  (GaL  v.  1,  13). 
The  connexion  between  the  Spi- 
rit and  freedom  lies  partly  in  the 
general  sense  of  liberty  which 
pervades  the  word  Spirit^  both 
in  its  etymological  and  in  its  de- 
rived significations,  to  vytv/ia 
oTTov  -ScAct  iryti  (John  iii.  8),  to 
tryevfia  diaipovv .  .  .  KaBCjQ  flovXe" 
Tai(l  Cor.  xii.  11);  partly  in  the 
particular  sense  in  which  <<  the 
Spirit "  is  throughout  these  chap- 
ters opposed  to  **  the  letter,"  as 
the  source  of  life,  and  energy, 
and  liberty.  And  the  analogous 
stress  laid  upon  the  veil  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  4 — 16,  would  lead  one  to  ima- 
gine that  here,  also,  the  thought 
of  "  freedom  "  was  in  part  sug- 
gested by  the  removal  of  the  re- 
straint or  burden  of  the  veil ;  in 
part  by  the  fear  which  made  the 
Israelites  shrink  from  looking  on 
the  face  of  Moses,  unveiled,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  30  (^e<l>o^tidrf<ray  kyyiaai 
ahr^).  Compare  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  6: 
"  God  sent  forth  Ilis  Son  ...  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  Law  . .  .  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 
And  still  more  nearly,  Rom.  viii. 
15:  "Ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ; 
but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption^  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father."* 

18.  We  at  last  reach  the  climax 
which  should  naturally  have  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  un- 
finished sentence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  comparison  in  verse 
12  ;  but  which,  by  the  inter- 
vening digressions,  is  now  di- 
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TTvsrjfJia   xupio'Jj   *  iXstidep/a.      ^®  ^j^s^l^    Si    ttolvtss    avaxsx 


•   Add  iK€l 


18  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  ®^  is   liberty.     But   tee  all  with  'u 


lated  to  enlarged  proportions, 
such  as  the  addition!^  conflux  of 
images  required. 

?//ii-.(£  3e  TraiTcc.   As  Moses  had 

"  W  all "  ^^  *^®  previous  verses 
'  been  made  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Jews,  so  in  the  parallel  to 
him,  the  Apostle  places  not 
merely  himself,  but  all  believers ; 
the  word  "  all "  (iravrcc)  being 
inserted  with  emphasis,  because 
the  plural  4fic7c  alone  would, 
according  to  the  frequent  use  of 
this  Epistle,  only  indicate  him- 
self. 

ayaKeKoXviifiiy^  irpotrww^,  "We 

a//,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 

"  ""'^l,^  ,     "  whether     Apostles   or 

unveiled  ,  ,        *  ... 

face."       ^^^*  y^^  ^"^  *^  wntten 
upon  my  heart,  as  well 

as    I    who    wrote    the  word  of 

Clirist  on  your  hearts,  stand  out 

before  the  world,  not  like  Moses 

with  a  veil  to  conceal  the  fadinjj 

away  of  our  glory,  but  with  our 

countenances  open  and  unveiled 

before    G(^d,   and  open  also  and 

unveiled  before  the  world  for  all 

to  see.'* 

T))y  co^ar   tcvplovj     "  the  glory 

of  Clirist  is  to  us  what 

'-rhn  glory     ^j^^  ^j^^.^  ^f   q^j   ^,^^ 

Lord.'  to  Moses."  Here,  again, 

by  the  double  sense  of 
the  phrase  "  the  Lord,"  the  vision 
of  the  " glory  "ofGod(i/  BuUi^ov\ 
to  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  19 — 22, 
immediately  before  the  story  of 
the  veil  in  xxxiv.  30,  34,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  vision  of  Christ  en- 
joyed by  all  believers.  By  "  the 
f/fori/  of  Christ"  is  meant  tlie 
glory,  the  greatness,  the  Divine 


excellence,  above  all,  the  tro. 
which  made  His  life  on  ear^^ 
"  the   light  of  the  world," 
«*  Light  of  light.'*    Comp.  iv. 
and  also  John  i.  14,  17,  *'  we 
held  His  glory ;  "  John  ii.    1  1. , 
**  this  did  Jesus,  and  manifestc<f 
forth  His  glory ;^  John  xvif.  ^, 
*'  glorify  me  with  the  glory  whieli 
I  had  with  Thee  before  the  worl«l 
was." 

Karowrpif^o/ievoi*  This  wordoc^ 

curs    nowhere    besides 

either  in  the  NewTes-  ?^'*^^ 
tament    or    the  LXX. 
The  sense  of  KaroirrpiCity  in  tk^ 
active  is,  **  to  show  in  a  mirror* 
KaroTrrpi^ttrOai  in  the  middle  i^^ 
therefore,  properly,  **  to  kok  *-* 
oneself  in  a  mirror."    (See  Wet— ' 
stein,  ad  he.)    This  sense  bein^ 
plainly    inapposite    here,   ther^ 
remain    two  possible  meaniiig=*v 
both  of  which  the  word  woul^i 
bear:    (1)   **  beholding      „.,, 
as    in    a    mirror,      or,    j^^.^^j.^ 
"  showing  to  oneself  in   tgVs." 
a  mirror."   Of  this  there 
is   one  example  in  Philo,  Lc^- 
AUeg.   p.  107,  where  Moses,  \tt 
a  rhetorical   paraphrase  of  the 
speech  in  this  very  same  Exwi- 
xxxiii.  13,  is  represented  as  sav" 
ing  :  /Jiride  iiJi(paviaOeir)C)  pfi^i  ^*' 
TOTTTptcratnTjy  er  a\\^  riri  rijf)''^'/*' 
Iheay  T/  ey  erol  t^  ^f«.      The  m^ 
would  then  be,  "We  with  facc^ 
unveiled,  as  Moses  when  he  wen  ^ 
into  the  presence  of  God,  hchoi*^ 
the  glory  of  Christ."  But,  thoug^^ 
in  itself  the  sense  is  admissibj^' 
the  context  is  much  against  i^\ 
Karoirrpii^ofieyoi  cannot  be  used  pi 
"  beholding  "  simply,  because  i« 
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^fleeting  as  in  a  'mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 


.postlo  must  have 
irevJiuff  as  abreadj 
in  verses  7,  13. 
le  image  of  the 
ODsider  the  stress 
I  1  Cor.  xiii.  12, 
erged  here.  And 
9  taken  to  mean 
» face  to  face,  but 
t  mns  counter  to 
rit  of  the  passage, 
ed  to  express,  not 
in  intimate  rela- 
ly  more  intimate 
vision  of  Moses ; 
n  exhibition  only 
attributes  of  God 
19,  20,  xxxiv. 
rd  might,  as  by 
aproperly  applied. 
Lofasthe'4mage'' 
tlKtjVf  iy.  4 ;  Col. 
fulgence"  (aTrau- 
3);  but  still  in 
.  the  Divine  per- 
3held  (eOcaora/ie^fc) 
I  glory  as  of  the 
of  the  Father.** 
Still  less  would 
such  distinction 
)  passage,  where 
k1  are  studiously 
under  the  common 
["  the  Lord  **). 
therefore,  to  the 
(2)  of  "  reflecting 
a  mirror."  It  is 
possible  that  both 
ings  might  be 
^n  allusion  to  the 
irrors  then  in  use, 
Br  it  "  beholding 
e  look  at  a  light 
urror  of  brass  or 
kS  we  look,  is  re- 
our  faces!*    But 


this  is  far-fetched,  and  though 
there  is  no  actual  instance  of  the 
sense  of  ^'  reflecting,"  yet  the  fact 
that  a  Greek  writer  like  Chry- 
sostom  understood  it  here  in  that 
sense,  shows  that  there  was  in 
his  time  nothing  in  the  usage  of 
the  word  to  make  it  impossible. 
And  this  sense  is  undoubtedly  the 
one  most  agreeable  to  the  context. 
The  point  of  contrast  between 
the  Christian  dispensation  as  re- 
presented in  himself  and  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation  as  represented  in 
Moses  or  his  opponents,  is  not  so 
much  the  greater  clearness  of 
knowledge  as  the  greater  open- 
ness of  dealing  and  teaching  ex- 
hibited by  Christians.  The  veil 
is  described  as  concealing  not 
the  light,  but  the  evanescence  of 
the  light;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  removal  of  the  veil  is  de- 
scribed as  disclosing  not  higher 
revelations,  but  greater  liberty. 
Christians  "having,  like  Moses, 
received  in  their  lives  the  re- 
flected glory  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, as  Moses  received  it  on 
his  countenance,  are  unlike  Moses 
in  that  they  have  no  fear,  such 
as  his,  of  its  vanishing  away,  but 
are  confident  of  its  continuing  to 
shine  in  them  with  increasing 
lustre.  In  this  confidence  they 
present  themselves  without  veil 
or  disguise,  inviting  instead  of 
deprecating  inquiry,  with  no- 
thing to  hold  back  or  conceal 
from  the  eager  gaze  of  the  most 
suspicious  or  the  most  curious." 
For  the  general  view  that  the 
Christian's  life  is  the  reflex  of 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  of  God, 
compare  1  Cor.  xL  7 :  "  The  man 
ought  not  to  veil  (acaroicdXuirrccv) 
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are   changed  into   the   same   image   from  glory  to  glory,      ^ 
by  the  *^Lord  the  Spirit'. 


his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God"  (where 
there  is  the  same  thought  of  the 
veil):  and  also  the  verses  imme- 
diately following  the  present  pas- 
sage, in  iv.  4,  6,  where  all  the 
expressions  imply  (not  the  con- 
templation of  the  Divine  glory 
by  man,  so  much  as)  the  influx 
of  the  Divine  glory  into  the  heart 
of  man. 

Tijy    avrriv    eiuora    fjiErafiop^V' 

fisda.      The    lustre  of 

**  trans-       the  Christian  light  will 

uThk^y  (unlike  that  of  Moses) 

ness;"     increase    rather    than 

diminish.  "  We  are 
transfigured,"  i.  e.  (as  is  implied 
by  the  present  tense)  "we  are 
continually  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation into  the  same  likeness 
as  that  which  we  reflect,"  i.  e. 
*'  the  likeness  of  Christ."  Com- 
pare cri/^iyL/op^ouf  r»/C  iiKOvoQ  Tov 
vidu  avTov,  Kom.  viii.  29;  "As 
^ve  l;a\ e  borne  the  image  {eiKuiu) 
of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bccir 
the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  1 
Cor.  XV.  49.  The  words  with 
which  Dr.  Arnold  closed  his  last 
lecture  on  the  New  Testament 
were,  in  commenting  on  the  pa- 
rallel passage,  1  John  iii.  2 :  "  We 
know  that  wlien  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  liim  \/or  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is."  "  Yes,"  he  added 
with  marked  fervencv,  "the  mere 
contemplation  of  Clirist  shall 
transform  us  into  His  likeness." 
(Arnold^s  Life,  p.  615.)  The 
word  fierafiopipovnOe  is  used  in 
Rom.  xii.  2,  for  "a  transforma- 
tion," in  the  sense  witli  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  "JNIe- 
tamorphoses  "  of   Ovid  ;    in   this 


place   it  has  the  milder  moan- 
ing which  it  bears  in  Matt  XvU^ 
2,    where    it    is    used    for    tbo 
"Transfiguration.**      The   coa- 
struction  seems   to  be  ^cra/iop-* 
iftovfitda    ^trre    Tt^y    avrjjv    avrff 
ctjcova  yerioBai,     It  might  pofld** 
bly,  however,  be  r^K  a vrifK,  op- 
posed to  iravTSQ,  —  "  we  a/4  hor- 
ever  various  in  character  origi- 
nally, are  transformed  into  the 
same  character.'* 

av6   ^(lyc  etc  Z6lar,      Tbil  i^ 
one   of  the  numerous 
expressions  which  are  "^'^'^^ 
to  be    found    in   St  "'"«^' 
Paul  to  indicate,  not  so  mach  • 
progression,   as  a    completeness 
and  entireness  in  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  speaking.    See  note 
on  ii.  16,  €K  SavaTov  ccc  ^dranrm 
"  The  glory  which  is  reflected 
ends  not  in  extinction,  like  th&t 
of  Moses,  but  continues  and  con- 
tinues   still    as   far    as    human 
thought  can  reach."  "  Our  trans- 
formation   begins  and    ends  in 
glory."^ 

tcaOdiTip  airo  Kvp'iov  TTitw/iorof- 
"  Our  glory  is  nottransitorj.bttt 
perpetual,  coming  as  it  do€$JTOf>^ 
the  Lord  the  Spirit:'  aro  must 
here  be  "  from,"  both  because  it 
has  just  before  been  used  in  that 
sense  in  a-rrd  ^oErjc,  and,  also,  be- 
Ccause  the  word  fUTa^op(j>ovfii^^ 
suggests  not  so  much  the  idea  oi 
an  agent  by  whom  the  transfor- 
mation takes  place,  as  "fromtte 
the  source  from  which  Lord  the 
tlie  light  proceeds.  «:v-  ^1""^." 
piov  nyevfjaTo^  is  an  exprcss'^" 
so  harsh  and  unusual,  that  »nJ 
explanation  of  it  must  be  equal^/ 
so.     But  the  identification  of  o 
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>   xap/ou  Tyeuftaros^     IV.   ^Sia   roSro,   s^ovreg 


*  htKoiuiviuw. 


'having  this   ministry  as   we  'received  mercy. 


wytv/iOf  in  verse 
Ission  of  the  article 
'Our  of  considering 
lin  sense,  a  proper 
9r  the  occasion,  to 
ought  that,  as  He 
3  glory  proceeds  is 

life  and  freedom, 
ction  and  conceal- 
seforth  impossible. 
d  substantive  (for 
o  be)  may  be  corn- 
Hebrew  phrases  of 

rvpioc  3£0C9  Deut. 
/3affcXcvc>  Deut.  ix. 
tocy  Fs.  cxl.  8  ;  hi;- 

Sam.  XV.  2. 
lame,  the  new  epi- 
the  Lord  must  be 

now  resumes  the 
general  argument, 
twice  taken  up  in 
>ut  with  the  differ- 
m  the  confidence 
^sses  in  the  great- 
isk,  he  now  draws 
don,  not  "  we  use 
s  of  speech,"  as  in 
we  faint  not;"  a 
lich,  as  it  is  more 
iwer  to  the  original 
lo  is  sufficient  for 
*  in  ii.  16,  so  is  it 
3  ensuing  chapters. 
But,  with  one  of 
3  peculiar  to  this 
.  hardly  entered  on 
before  he  drops  it 
arge  of  insincerity, 
asioned  the  digres- 
8,  still  lingers  in 
1,  and  accordingly 


he  turns  round  upon  it,  as  if  to 
give  it  one  parting  blow  before 
he  finally  dismisses  it  from  his 
mind.  Hence  iv.  2 — 6  are  still 
closely  connected  with  iii.  1 — 18, 
whilst  the  new  subject  begun  in 
verse  1  is  not  resumed  till  verse 
7,  where  it  is  expanded  in  all  its 
parts,  so  that  the  true  apodosis 
or  close  of  the  sentence  com- 
menced here  does  not  occur  till 
verse  16,  where  the  same  words 
are  repeated :  **/or  this  cause 
we  faint  not/* 

Sea  TovTo  refers  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preceding  chapter, 
-as  involved  in  the  words  exovTiQ 
Ti)v  ZiaKoviay  ravrriy.  For  a  simi- 
lar construction  compare  Rom. 
11.  1. 

t-^oyre^  rffy  ciaKoylay  ravrriy 
takes  up  the  thread  from  exovrec 
ToiavTrfy  iXiri^a  in  iii.  12. 

diaKOviay,  "  task "  or  "  ser- 
vice" (referring  to  iii.  6 — 9); 
"  the  service  of  the  Spirit,  the 
acting  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Spirit,"  either  as  in  iii.  3,  like  the 
scribe  who  writes  its  dictates  on 
the  heart,  or,  as  in  iii.  18,  like 
Moses  who  reflects  its  glory  on 
the  countenance. 

KadwQ  ijXiriOrifityy  to  be  taken 
with  ixoyreg  k.  r.  X.  "  having  this 
task,  as  we  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  it."  Compare  1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  yywuriy  ^c  di^utm,  wq 
TJXirjfiiroc  viro  Kvplov  vkttoq  elym, 

lyKaKovfity,  "  wo  are  weary, 
desponding,"  Luke  xviii.  i^^^.^^ 
1 ;  Gal.  vi.  9.  The  word,  •^*«**"'- 
as  regards  the  N.  Test,  occurs 
only  in  St.  Faul  and  St.  Luke. 


a   we    faiDt   not,    but   we    'reaoanced    the     hidden    tilings 
''ahame,  not  wiilking  in  cmftineea,  nor  handling  the    wottL    i 
God  deceitfully,  but  by  'the  manifestation  of  the  truUi   cc^ 


2.  "  Supported  by  the  con- 
EcioDsness  of  the  greatness  of 
oar  mission,  we  faint  not;  but, 
if  so,  it  is  because  we  trust  that 
we  cume  before  you  with  ckau 
baiitls  and  pure  consciences ;  the 
openni-as  of  which  I  have  just 
lieen  epeaking  (iii.  1  —  1^)  is  the 
secret  of  our  strength."  {Com- 
pare ii.  17;  1  Thess.  ii.  8.) 

TO.    tpvirra   TVS  n;»x'"''/C.   "  the 

hidden  thiugs  of  ehame,"  i.  e. 
"  t)ic  secrets  of  wliich  men  are 
ashamed  to  apeak."  The  con- 
trast here  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  speaking  of  dis- 
honesty. Yet  the  words  them- 
selves, especially  when  compared 
Willi  11  A«iO<,p<T('«c  in  1  Thess.  ii. 
3,  suggest  the  notion  of  sins  of 
eeuBuality.  (Compare  Epfa.  t, 
12  ;  ra  xpufp  yeySfitva  inr'  aWuf 
aiir)(fmy  ectti  Jtal  XiyfirJ)  If  80, 
it  alludes  to  some  practice  of  his 
opponents,  or  to  some  charge 
against  bimael^  to  ub  unknown, 
and  receiving  no  light  from  the 
*  contcxL 

^i)  ■KlpiwarovvTC^   iv  rayovpyi^ 

=;ii)  tK  ir\&yi)c,  in  1  Thesa,  ii.  3. 

fi^  SoXovyrct  Toy  \6yoy  tov  Stoe 

=lin  tK  SoXov,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 

See    oil   nartiXtvorTit     TOy  Xoyoy 

rp  ^avipiiatt  r^s  it^lStiat.   This 

"  manifestation  of  the  truth"  ap- 
plies both  to  the  Apostle's  con- 
duct (as  in  ii.  17)  and  teaching 
(as  in  iii.  12),  and  also  to  the 
conduct  of  hia  coo^ierts  (as  in 


111.  2,3;  &t'ayii'uai:itfiiftiiiKo-^-^ 
rttff  aydpintuiy,  fayepol/fuyat  if^ 
iart  tirioToXi/,  c.  r.  X.). 

<TvyirrayTte  iavroi/(  ;  i.  e.  "  Thit 
is  our  true  commendation,"  atk 

Opustur  is  nearly  the  same  as  r^ 

iTvyiiZtiaiv  vatTwr  AvOpiwiti;  ibt 

expression  arising  in  ordiT  to 
bring  out  more  strongly  the  Titl- 
ing that  in  this,  as  in  oihcrpunt 
of  his  conduct,  he  was  "  all  tiling' 
lo  all  men.'"  "  We  commi.*nd  out- 
selves,  not  to  this  or  tliai  inili- 
vidual,  but  to  all.  Som>%  ioMi, 
there  are,  between  whom  andm 
there  is  a  veil,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses  and  iho  Jewish  pwpli': 
but  these  are  they  lo  whom  cur 
mission  is  not  a  miauon  (rf  ^ 
but  of  death  (as  in  ii  16);  th 
veil  ia  not  in  my  teaching,  M 
on  their  hearts  (as  in  iii  14 
and  BO  they  cannot  reedre  ih* 
rays  of  the  glory  of  Cbn*' 
Compare  ri.  12  ;  "  Te  an  v' 
stnutened  in  us,  but  ye  areitAit' 
ered  in  your  own  hearta.*  'ft" 
Gospel^  (to  tvayyOiUfP  ♦fi*')  l* 
"  the  flood  tddmgB  wUd  ** 
preach,"  4—6.  The  tbooj^ 
ii.  16  is  here  brought  out  ^ 
a  more  than  nanal  aeveiitf  t  pf 
h^s,  because,  as  in  iiL  14,  he*" 
thinking  of  Jadaiaing  teaclM'>\ 
In  connoxion  with  this  din 
view  heintrodncea  ibo  ,_.  gj 
singular  expresaion  "  the  '  vL 
God  of  this  world  "  (fiff  i^* 
Satan),  so  as  to  ez^en 
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Sk  xa}  €(rriy  xfxaXujCAjuiyoy  ro  fuayycXioy 
roiip  aToXXujuiyoi^  (O'riy  xcxaXujctjuiyov,  ^cy  ol^ 
I  oti&yo^  rourot;  fru^Xaxriv  ra  yoij/tarex  rcoy 
i^   ro    fA^    a^a<rai^   r^y    ^corierjctov    roS    (uay-* 

So^i]^   rou   ^pierroS,    o^    ioriv    sixcoy  ro5  ^toS 

*  Add  aJrots. 

Tselves  to  'every  conscience  of  men'  in  the  sight 
ut  if  our  gospel  be  'veiled,  it  is  'veiled  to  them 
b»  in  whom  the  god  of  this  'age  blinded'  the 
»f  those  who  believe  not  lest  the  light  of  the 
the  glory'  of    Christ,  who  is  the   image  of  God, 


est  manner  the  con- 
n  Satan  as  the  au- 
jurkncss,  and  Christ 

the  authors  of  all 
earest  approaches  to 
ii.  12,  "  The  prince 
e  power  of  the  air  ;" 
"  The  rulers  of  the 

this  world  ; "  and 
n,  xiv.  30,  "the 
bis  worid."  These 
ire  applied  to  Satan 
)iB,  **  The  true  God 
Gody  but  Samael  is 
lodT  (See  Wetstein, 
I  £i8enmenger,  £nt. 
i.  p.  827.)  It  is  as 
'  There  are  some  so 
to  a  sense  of  right, 
rersarj  of  good  is  to 
he  is  called  in  the 
uiguage,  their  God." 
iii*  19,  "  whose  God 
• 

Mv.  Haer.  iii.  7),  in 
oid  a  Gnostic  infcr- 
be  passage,  and  after 
I,  TertuUian,  Chry- 
;astine,  G^cumenius, 
nd  Theonhylact,  by  a 
Tsion  of  the  words, 

aiiiyo^   tovtov  with 

so  as  to  make  tlie 
whom  God  blinded 


the  thoughts  of  this  world  in  the 
unbelieving.'* 

irvt^Xiaai  tu  voiffiaTaz^iwvpwdri 
ra  vorifjiaTa  in  iii.  14. 

Tuy  avitrriav  =  iSare  hwitrrovQ 
tiyai,  ahyaaaiy  "  shine  with  ra- 
diant lustre." 

(iKijy  Tov  ^€ov  is  inserted  in 
order  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
light  of  Christ  up  to  God  him- 
self. (Comp.  i.  21 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
23,  xi.  3,  XV.  24,  28.)  "  Light 
streams  from  Christ,  as  the  like- 
ness of  God ;  for  Ho  who  shone 
in  our  hearts  so  as  to  light  them 
up  with  the  glory  which  dwells 
in  the  face  of  Christ,  is  the  same 
as  He  who  said,  '  Let  there  bo 
light.' " 

Xafc;//£i  (A.B».\  "shall  shine," 
for  Xii/iv//at  (C.  m  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K.),  "to  shine,"  makes  it  moro 
lively. 

iy  vpotrwir^  'xpitrrov  might  fa- 
vour the  interpretation  which 
makes  iii.  18  to  be  the  contem- 
plation of  God*s  glory  in  Christ, 
and  not  the  reflection.  £ut  the 
phrase  is  too  general  to  require 
this.     (See  ii.  10.) 

The  5th  verse  is  occasioned  by 
the  stress  laid  on  the  person  of 
Christ  in  verse  4.  "I  say,  Uho 
glory  of  Christ ; '  for  it  is  He,  and 
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xuptov,  iauTohs  i\  Sot>Xot>^  6juuuy  diet  'Ii^^oSv),  ^ori  o  ^eo^ 
0  siircov  'Ex  (TXQTovs  ^a>g  ^Xajct\{/si,  o^  (Xa/t\{/sy  £y  rouj; 
xaphiaig   )Jju.a>y    Trpo^    ^(OTitrfMy    r^^    yywtrewg   riig  ii^g 

5  should  ""blaze  upon  them  (for  we  preach  not  ourselves 
but  ^  Jesus  Christ'  the  Lord,  and  ourselves   your  'slaves  for 

6  Jesus'  sake),  for  'that  God  mJio  'said  **  the  light  shall  shme 
out  of  darkness,"  'is  Ho  who  shined'  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  ^His  glory  in  the  face  of 
«>^  Christ. 


not  ourselves,  that  we  declare  to 
you.  Jesus  is  your  Master  (uw- 
pioi),  we  are  your  slaves  (jtou" 
Xovq);"  in  which  there  seems  a 
double  allusion:  (1)  to  the  charge 
of  exercising  despotic  control 
over  them  (comp.  oh  mjpievofier  in 
i.  24)  ;  (2)  to  the  charge  of  com- 


mending himself  (compare  iav 
TovQ  avvKndvttv^  iii.  1). 

preach  not  ourselves,  butJeois 
Christ  whom  we  acknowledge  as 
« The  Lord.' "  Compare  1  Cor. 
xii.  3,  ''  No  man  can  say,  Kvpioc 

•*ltjaovg,** 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  1L  16 — IV.  6. 

Sifch  are  our  responsthilitles.     And  who  is  sufficit 7it to  tJieetthem^ 
ITc  Iiavr,  at  least,  this  siifficienci/  that,  unlike  our  adversarkf, 
nnlike  the  character  tvhich  they  inqnite  to  us,  our  conduct  is  trans- 
parent If/  sincere.     And  this  sufficienci/,   like  all  our  sufficienc^J) 
comes  not  from  men ;   not  like  that  of  our  adversaries,  fro^ 
commendatory  epistles  ;    hut  from    Gody  and  from  the  tw''"^ 
which  God  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish.      You,  the  Corinthian 
Church,   are   the  commendatory   Epistle;    your   ?iames,  jjO^^ 
interests  are  written  in  our  hearts  ;    our  deeds,    Chrisfs  tcorl^ 
through  us,  are  writte7i  in  your  lives.     lie  is  the  author  of  tlii^ 
joint  Epistle,  which  loe  bear  as  His  messengers  in  our  hearih 
wliich  wc  wrote  as  His  scribes  on  your  lives.     And  this  is  o^ 
Epistle  written,  not  tcith  perishable  ink,  but  with   the  Fiufl^^^ 
the  Spirit,  of  God,  icho  lives  for  ever  ;    not  like  the  old  com- 
mandments  which   the  Finger  of  God  wrote  on  tables  of  stofif, 
hut  written  on  the  tender  tablets  of  your  human  hearts.    ^^^ 
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Ais  is  the  eharacteristic^  not  only  of  our  conduct,  but  of  the 
ditpensaiian  under  which  we  act.  The  covenant  which  we 
serve  is  not  like  that  which  our  adversaries  serve,  an  old  and 
decaying,  but  a  new  covenant;  a  covenant  written  not  once  for 
all  in  sacred  letters,  which  have  no  power  to  speak  or  move,  but 
in  a  living  and  moving  atmosphere  of  Spirit  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  gives  new  life  and  energy  to  all  connected  with  it,  as 
surely  as  the  mere  letter  and  writing  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
brought  with  it  sin  and  death.  Yet  even  that  service  of  t/ie 
eld  covenant,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  this  attribute  of 
deadness  was  most  plainly  shown,  was  glorious :  even  at  the 
moment  that  Moses  brought  doton  from  Sijiai  tJie  ten  stern 
commands,  engraved  mechanically  on  hard  stones,  in  lifeless 
characters,  the  glory  on  his  face,  though  it  was  to  vanish  in  a 
few  moments,  was  so  bright  that  the  Israelites  could  not  gaze 
upon  it.  How  much  more  glorious,  then,  is  our  service  which 
relates,  not  to  lifeless  letters,  but  to  a  life^iving  Spirit ;  not  to 
hard  condemnation,  but  to  perfect  restoration,  which  is  not  to 
vanish  away,  but  to  last  for  ever. 

With  such  a  hope  of  our  sufficiency  as  this  gives,  a  suf" 

ficiency  which  comes  direct  from  God  through  our  communion 

with    Christy   we  cannot  but  be  as  sincere  and  open  in  our 

dealings  with  you,  as  the  dispensation  of  which  we  are  the 

instruments  is  itself  sincere  and  open.     In  the  Jewish  dispen^ 

sation,   to  which  our  adversaries  cleave,  and  to  which  their 

conduct  may  be  likened,  you  have  just  been  reminded  how  Moses 

put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  that  the 

Israelites  might  not  continue  their  gaze  up  to  the  moment  when 

the  glory  should  fade  away.     In  like  manner  when,  at  this  day, 

Moses  is  read  to  them  in  the  synagogues,  a  veil,  like  the  veil 

Mihich  they  actually  wear  in  the  synagogue  service,  lies  ujwn 

their  hearts ;  they  cannot  see  that  the  glory  of  the  law  which 

ft  recul  to  them  is  to  vanish  away  in   Christ.     But  there  is 

another  and  brighter  side  to  the  story  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 

tehich  also  may  have  its  counterpart  in  the  present  time.     We 

ure  told  that,  when  Moses  turned  back  to  the  presence  of  the 

Ji^ard  on  the  mountain,  he  stripped  the  veil  from  off  his  face, 

e^nd  again  held  undivided  communion  with  tlie  Lord.     What 

thus  took  place  in  the  case  of  Moses,  will  again  take  place  with 

E  E 
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the  people  of  Motel,  when  tha/  alio  turn  to  the  hard,     j 
"  the  Lord"  of  Mount  Sinai  rnraTU,  in  t/iii  cote,  "the  Spiri'^ 
the  Uffgivinif  Spirit  tohieh  dtoelh  behiitd  the  written  charoft^r^, 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  which  confers  thtfrttdvm  belonging  ^j 
nfcfssity  to  the  Spirit  and  all  its  operations  ,■  and  the  veil  ^>«^ 
thus  taken  away  from  our  faces,  toe  all,  you  as  well  as  mc, 
shall  receive  the  full  reaction  of  that  Divine  glory  which  vt'/i 
transform  us  into  a  brighter  and  still  brighter  liheiirss  of  (At 
Divine  presence,  coming  from  the  Lord,  who  is  also  the  SfirH^ 
working,  not  on  tables  of  slone,  but  on  otir  spirits.      Thertfar-* 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  out  only  commendation  is  that  tir^ 
disclose  ourselves  as  if  in  the  sight  of  God  for  every  ate  €^ 
examine.     If  there  he  any  veil  still  remaining  between  ui  on*" 
you,  it  is  on  your  side,  not  on  ours  ;  it  is  a  veil  interpoird  tj^ 
the  God  of  this  dark  and  blind  and  unbelieving  world.  In  nAof^* 
some  surretider  themselves, — not  by  the  true  God,  who  is  TtpK^— 
scnteil  faithfully  to  you  in  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus,  uht^ 
slaves  we  are,  and  to  whom  alone,  not  to  ourselves,  do  ice  ifl'A 
to  subjiet  your  minds.     He  is  the  true  God,  who,  at  the  l/cgut- 
ning,  said,  "  Let  there  be  light ;  "  and  who  now  ponrs  itUa  ii'i'r 
hearts  the  full  blaze  of  His  glory  from  the  face  of  Jt'i'i 
C'hiist.  1 


The  whole  argument  of  this  paasnge  is  so  interwoven  «i''' 
personal  allusions,  aud  with  illustrations  from  a  particular  iotei- 
pretation  of  a  single  passage  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  that  there 
is  a,  difficulty  in  deducing  any  general  truth  from  it  dirc^llj' 
But  the  indirect  conclu^ons  from  it  are  important. 

I,     There  is  no  other  passage  in  which  freedom,  and  op^ 
ness,  and  ahsence  of  mystery  and  concealment,  *'* 
and  op^-        BO  stTongly  put  forth  BB  characteristic  of  ChiistiaiH?' 
^.'^.  The  reserve  and  stiffhees,  which  the  Apostle  he« 

ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  covenant,  was  ezem[^^ 
to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  other  religions  of  antiqni^i  "^ 
the  priestly  castes  of  India  and  Egypt,  in  the  myEteries  i' 
Greece  and  Home.  In  Fact,  the  original  excellence  of  v' 
Mosaic  dispensation  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ctmuBted  io  i* 
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\  which  existed  on  this  point  between  itself  and  Pagan 
namely,  absence  of  any  hidden  ritual  or  doctrine. 
importance  that  attached  to  the  sacred  books  in  which 
ition  was  contained,  partly  from  the  necessity  of  the 
ly  from  the  exaggerated  veneration  with  which  they 
urded  by  the  later  age  of  Judaism,  tended  gradually 
vpect  to  assimilate  the  Jewish  system  to  the  old  reli- 
id  it  is  the  change  from  this  spirit  which  Christianity 
md  of  which  this  Chapter  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
tions.  To  it  we  owe,  even  in  words,  the  contrast 
**the  letter"  and  "the  Spirit,"  which  is  now  so  fa- 
it few  remember  the  source  whence  it  comes ;  even 
passage  was  written  its  full  purport  was  long  over- 
The  expansiveness,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  free 
he  truth-seeking  spirit  of  the  modem,  as  distinguished 
ancient  world,  is  thus  not  only  sanctioned  but  origi- 
the  most  authentic  documents  of  Christianity.  There 
I  been  much  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church, 
se  with  the  spirit  of  this  Chapter.  But  since  it  was 
md  so  long  as  its  spirit  is  any  way  carried  out,  there 
e  been,  and  there  never  will  be  in  Christendom,  any 
IS  like  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  like  the  Egyptian 
like  the  Jewish  Kabbinical  schools  of  the  ages  before 
the  Christian  era.^ 

e  Apostle  further  asserts  his  conviction  that  this  new 
freedom  were  to  be  found  in  the  contem- 
'  Jesus  Christ.    Whether  he  chiefly  pointed     ^'/J^^ 
unple,  the  death,  or  the  life  beyond  death.     Freedom. 
ot  here  explain.     But  it  is  clear,  first,  that 
led  Him  as  in  the  fullest  sense   the  representative 
x>  man;  and  also,   that  by  means  of  that  represen- 
e    considered    the    free,   unrestrained   spiritual   cha- 
the  Gospel  to   be  effectually  and  for  ever  guaran- 
nd  on  turning  to  the  definite  and  strongly  marked 
Df  the  character  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  as  laid 
he  four  Gospels,  a  picture  is  there  exhibited  which  at 

itom  and  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers  take  the  words  "  the  letter 
refer  to  the  capital  punishments  of  the  Law ;  Origen,  to  the 
of  the  historical  sense  of  Scripture. 
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onoe  aooounts  for  the  Apoede's  MBertloiit.    Not  onlj  doei  it 
present  to  us  an  image  of  hoiuieBs  and  wiadonit  wUoh  jnstifiei 
St.  Paul's  tiansferenoe  of  tibe  language  of  the  Old  Testamentto 
this  new  object  of  reUpoos  Teneration^  baft  ift  eadiibiti  h 
numerous  instances^  that  sacrifioe  of  fimn  to  q^t,  Att  ea- 
eouragement  of  freedom  and  openness  and  nnoeritjt  which  St 
Paul  here  identifies  with  the  name  and  presence  of  Christ 
IIL  It  may  be  worth  while  to  go  through  the  varioos  unipi 
g,^^^^^     which  the  Apostle  has  called  up  in  the  preoeffingM-* 
•ioD  vi      tion.    "Fint,  there  is  the  commendatorj  B^isde  of 
^""^^     the  Corinthian  Church,  written  on  his  heart    NaA, 
the  same  Epistle  written  on  their  hearts  and  lires,  read  and 
read  by  the  wajrfiirers  to  and  fro,  through  the  thoroiighfin 
€hreece.    Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  this  Epistle,  writiea 
the  tender  human  feelings,  on  the  Tibralions  of  the  wind,bf 
breath  of  the  Spirit,  carrying  its  tidings  backwards  and 
wards  whithersoever  it  will,  with  no  limits  of  time  of 
like  the  sweep  of  the  wind  on  the  JSoIian  harp,Uke  an 
spark  of  light,— and  die  Ten  Commandments,  gntTen  in 
granite  blocks  of  Sinai,  hard,  speechless,  lifeless.    FoorAfy^ 
there  rises  into  view  the  figure  of  Moses,  as  he  is  known  to  iv 
in  the  statue  of  Michael  Angdo,  the  light  streaming  tnm  }im^ 
face^  yet  growing  dim  and  dark  as  a  greater  glory  of  another 
revelation  rises  behind  it.     Fifthly,  the  same  figure  veiledi  •» 
the  light  beneath  the  veil  dies  away  and  shade  rests  upon  tbci 
scene;  and  there  rises  around  him  a  multiplication  of  that  figure^ 
the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  veiled,  as  the  Book  of  the  Law  is 
read  before  them.     Sixthly,  the  same  figure  of  Moses  once 
more,  but  now  unveiled  as  he  turns  again  to  Mount  Sinai  tod 
uncovers  his  fiice  to  rekindle  its  glory  in  the  Divine  presence; 
and  now  again,  the  same  figure  multiplied  in  the  Apostle  tod 
the   Corinthian   congregation   following  him,   all   with    iSuses 
unveiled,  and  upturned  towards  the  light  of  Christ's  presence, 
the  glory  streaming  into  their  faces  with  greater  and  greater 
brightness,  as  if  borne  in  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  or  breath  of 
light  from  that  Divine  countenance,  till  they  are  transfigured 
into  a  blaze  of  splendour  like  unto  it. 
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>IF]nCULTIES  AND  SUPPORTS  OF  HIS  APOSTOUCAL  DUTIES. 

Chap.  IV.  7— V.  10. 

}[0[ig¥  Sh  Tov  d^ijo'aupov    toStov   6V  ocTpaxivoig   erxsu- 
ra   ij  u7rip€o\7i  ri^s  SuvajDtsoi^  ji    too   ^so*j    xai  jtt^ 

we  Iiave  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels^  that  the 
ncy   of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and    not  of  us, 


Imrging  on  the  greatness 
Ak — the  point  from  which 
ied  in  ii.  16, — he  insen- 
Bses  to  the  support  thence 
in  the  difficulties  which 
rienced  in  carrjing  it  od. 
lint  not,"  is  the  kej  of 
»age,  on  which  he  had 
touched  in  iv.  1,  and  to 
he  returns  again,  as  the 
ion  of  the  whole,  in  verse 
dwelling  at  length  on  the 
88  of  the  trials  which 
but  for  this  hope,  have 
him  to  be  faint-hearted. 
a  in  the  more  elaborate 
,  xi.  23 — xii.  10,  he  maj 
ced  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
nth  a  view  of  contrasting 
i  labours  with  the  inaction 
adversaries,  partly  with 
w  of  showing  that,  in  the 
s  which  his  adversaries 
d  as  derogatory  to  his 
icil  authority,  God  had 
lee  to  answer  by  manifest- 
h  His  power  in  the  Apo- 
reakness.  But,  on  the 
there  is  less  of  polemical 
Qt,  and  more  of  the  natu- 
ouring  of  his  own  feelings 
ection,  than  in  most  other 
'  the  Epistle. 

expresses  the  contrast  to 
;oing  strain  of  exultation. 
'rfoavpoy  tovtov  kv  oarpa' 
KiyoiQ  (TKeveeriy,  This 
figure  is  taken  appa- 
rently from  the  cus- 
tom of  placing    gold 


re 


E  E 


and  silver  in  earthenware  jars, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Persian 
kings,  described  in  Herodot.  iii. 
96.  Compare  also  the  Rabbinical 
story  given  by  Wetstein,  of  the 
reply  of  Rabbi  Joshua  to  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  taunting  him  with  his  mean 
appearance,  was  referred  by  him 
to  the  earthenware  vessels  in 
which  her  father  kept  his  wines ; 
and  when,  at  her  request,  the 
wines  had  been  shifted  to  silver 
vessels  and  there  turned  9our, 
was  taunted  by  the  Rabbi  with 
the  observation  that  the  hum- 
blest vessels  best  contained  the 
highest  wisdom.  The  same  figure 
also  occurs  in  later  classical  au- 
thors. Artemidorus  (vi.  25)  in- 
dicates death  by  the  phrase  to 
elvai  kv  oarpaKiy^  <n:evei,  Comp. 
2  Tim.  ii.  20,  where  "  wooden 
and  earthenware  (dorpak-ci^a)  ves- 
sels "  are  contrasted  with  "  gold 
and  silver." 

The  expression  onrevoc  ("ves- 
sel") is  frequently  used,  as  if 
it  had  almost  ceased  to  have  a 
metaphorical  meaning,  for  **  the 
human  body."  Compare  "ves- 
sels of  wrath  and  mercy  "  (Rom. 
ix.  22,  23),  "  the  weaker  vessel " 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7),  "  his  own  vessel " 
(1  Thess.  iv.  4),  "a  vessel  unto 
honour  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  21).  Hence 
it  was  natural  to  bring  out  this 
latent  metaphor  by  adding  to  it 
the  epithet  "  earthenware." 

lya  //  vKepftoXrl  ttIq  ^vvafiew^  5 
3 
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airopoujUTVOi  aJvV  oux    e^airo^ufifvoi,   'SiotMo^vm  oXX  sax 
iyxoTotXsiWjtuvoi,   xaT-aoatXXo/M.Enoi  a?i.X'   oix    aa-oXXtittmi, 

'    B  troubled   on   every    Bide    yet   not   distressed,   perplexed  l>ut 

I  not   in   despair,    peraecuted    but    not    forsaken,    cast  Jown 

JO  but  not  'perishing,   always    bearing   about  in   tbc   body  itc 

dying  of  "^  Jeaua,  Uiat  the  life  also  of  Jcsua  'may  be  waic 


70S  ^loi.  Tb«  reMon  here  given 
is  the  Bamo  m  thnt  in  xii.  9. 
The  order  of  the  words  invitea 
lis  to  take  li  litip/ioXi)  with  r^t 
luya/itiit,  "  llio  exlraordinaiT 
power,"  OS  in  Joseph.  Ant  I. 
liii.  4;  IL  ii.  1.  Corop.  vi.  7, 
"  by  the  power  of  God,"  and  I 
Cor.  ii.  6,  "  not  in  ihe  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 

8.  tv  jrai-ri,  "in  every  direc- 
tion." Compare  xi.  6,  and  1  Cor. 
i.  6. 

iXiflofUrot  ak\'  01!   OTti-oxuipoi/- 

fti-oi,  "  pressed  for  room  bnt  etill 
Bving  room."  For  this  sense  of 
^\i,lL,   compart,  i.  6,  vii.  .5  ;  of 

h-wopoiificvot  dXX'  oix  ktaicopov- 
ftti-oi,  "doubting, butnot despair- 
ing "  (such  IB  the  sense  of  the 
words  elsewhere ;  John  xiii.  22, 
Gal.  iv.  20,  Acts  xxt.  20,  and 
2  Cor.  i.  8)  ;  but  hers,  as  in  the 
case  of  (TKEuoc  and  3Xif3o^(voi,  the 
metaphor  is  more  fully  drawn 
out,  —  "  losing  oar  way,  yet  not 
entirely," — "  bewildered,  but  not 
benighted." 

9.  fluKtS/iivoi  dXX'  ouV  iyKara- 
Xiiiro^ueroi.  Here,  again,  the 
moaning  of  ZuaKtadai  and  iyrara- 
Xc/iTEirSai,  which  in  later  Greek 
had  come  to  mean  merely  "  per- 
secuted "  and  "  forsaken,"  is 
brought  out  according  to  their 
original  signification.    "Pursued 


our  flight,  but  not  Uft  \x\wi 
a  prey  to  our  pursuers,"  Com- 
re   Jlerod.   viii.  59:  «i  U  1' 


Ti«fr 


uiirajlaWo^tifot,  "struck  down, 
yet  not  perishing."  The  pbraa 
is  used  chiefly  for  being  throva 
in  wrestling,  as  in  lluUrdi, 
Pericl.  8  (in  the  famous  iivx^ 
of  the  orator  Thucydide»  »l>oul 
Pericle*) ;  but  also  for  taiog 
struck  hy  a  dart,  Xcn.  C}t.  L 
3,  14. 

10.  For  this  enomeration  uT 
contrasts,  the  mind  and  tpiil 
always  rising  above  the  oal'siri 
])res9ure  of  ilislress,  compart  tbo 
character  of  the  Athenian  ppopl" 
in  Thucyd.  i.  70.  It  ii  wom 
up  with  the  contrast  bitvMi 
death  and  life, —  "we  are  iai, 
and  yet  we  live^  becanae  era  >> 
life  we  are  dead." 

For  the  idea  of  tlia  Ajo^* 
Bufferings  as  a  continaatka  ot 
the  sufferinga  of  Chriat, 
see  i.  8.  For  hta  "  per-  VJJ^ 
petnal  death,"  compare  ^ctaM.' 
xi.  23,  "in  deaths  oft;' 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  "I  die  duly.* 

r^f  rixpuaiy  is  DOt  "dying* 
(to  Sy^vaiy),  boi  "death*  (94- 
yaros),  but  "  deadness  ■,'  tto 
"mortification,"  "paralysaUw* 
of  death,  as  in  the  phrase  "the 
deadness  {ytKptiaiy)  of  Sanh'i 
womb,"  Rom.  iv.  19  (comp.  BA. 
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OLVspeoiji'     ^^olb)    yap  ^i^^^i?    o^   ^iovreg  slg  ^dva- 
^  f y  TTT)  Jjvijrjf)    (rapxl   rjfuov.      ^^wtrre   o     )7ava» 


•Ad^/Aiy. 


in  our  body:  for  we  who  live  are  alwaj  delivered 
th  for  Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  'may 
)    manifest    in    our   mortal    flesh.     So    then    death 


and  ^mortifj  (vtKpw' 
T  members'*  (Col.  iii. 
word  occurs  elsewhere 
,  in  a  poem  of  the  4th 
publii^ed  under  the 
Lstrampsychus :  veKpovQ 
WiP  efecc  irpayfiaTuty. 
s  if  he  had  said,  "  we 
corpses."  It  is  a  con- 
escent  from  the  Cross.' 
•  with  us  wherever  we 
rden  of  the  dead  body ;  ** 
irc  implying  that  it  is 
r  that  the  deadly  pallor 
r  is  to  be  seen ;  ire- 
pointing  rather  to  the 
the  dead  corpse,  which, 
)h  and  Nicodemus,  he 
th  him. 

fl  itafiy  *Mn  order  that 
well  as  {<o.i)  the  death 
IT.*'  By  the  "  life,"  he 
t  merely  '^  the  outward 
life,"  nor  yet  merely 
m  earth,"  but  the  life- 
iwer,  moral  and  spi- 
lich  Christ  possessed 
Barth  and  beyond  the 
Compare  Rom.  v.  10, 
be  saved  by  His  life ;" 
.  19,  "because  I  live, 
ive  also."  Their  deli- 
om  danger  and  death, 
spiritual  power  and 
to  be  a  proof  to  the 
i  Christ  was  still  living. 
)  same  union  of  the  two 
hysical  and  moral  life 
ed  in  the  phrase,  "  we 

E  E 


who  are  alive  "  (ij/i^ic  ol  f wircc). 
"  We,  living  as  we  are,  with  our 
life  sustained  by  Christ,  are  yet 
given  over  to  death."  ^/xcTc  is 
emphatic;  partly  from  its  con- 
nexion with  ol  (wvTtQy  as,  in  1 
Thess.  iv.  15,  **we  the  living" 
are  distinct  from  those  who  are 
already  dead ;  partly  from  the 
contrast  with  the  Corinthians, 
expressed  in  verse  12,  **  toe  die 
that  ^ou  may  live." 

vavTOTi  is  "  at  any  conceivable 
time  ;"  &el  is  **  continuously 
through  all  time." 

^la  'Irjaovv^  "for  the  sake  of 
Jesus."  This  makes  it  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  sufferings  for 
the  sake  of  the  Grospel. 

iy  rg  ^yfjT^  <rapKi\  "in  our 
literal  mortal  bodies"  (compare 
Ilom.vi.  12,  viii.  11);  ''not  merely 
in  our  outward  life  {h  r^  eriijfiaTi), 
but  in  this  my  bodily  frame, 
Christ's  power  will  be  shown." 

12.  Up  to  this  point  he  has 
dwelt  on  the  consolatory  fact 
that,  though  he  was  exposed  to 
danger  and  death,  the  power  of 
Christ  always  restored  him  to 
life.  A  new  thought  now  comes 
across  this  argument  (as  in  i.  4 — 
11)  ;  namely,  that  his  sufferings 
were  for  the  good  of  his  Corin- 
thian converts  ;  and  that  in  the 
life  which  they  enjoyed  through 
liim,  was  a  pledge  that  he  should 
hereafter  share  in  that  same  life. 

"  Death,"  as  before,  is  physical 
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SECOND  SBISTLR  I    CHAP.  IV.  IS— IS. 

Oi     TO     a'lTO     TTViiJfiM.     TfjS    WlVrStOJ,      XaTOL     TO     y£y^a,ttJLUW» 

i\BiX(iuf/t.iy,    '^si^oTEi'    Sti    o    eyii^as    rciv    xCfuav   'Ir^rrovv  XOi 

•  N,.te.    MS.  A.  is  daEciert  htLw«m  iFriTn-sa]  and  [^f  /^S,  liL  6. 

la  workcUi  in  us,  but  life  in  you.  ""But  having  the  nms^ 
Bpirit  of  fjiitb,  siccording  as  it  ia  written  "  I  believed,  anc^ 
therefore    'I  spake,"    we   also    believe,   and    therefore   sjieat^ 

I4  knowing  that  He  who  raised  up  tlie   Lord  Jesua  eball  rai*^ 


(lefttli ;  "  life,"  as  before,  ia  both 
plif»cat  and  epiritutil. 

ivcpyilrai,  "is  ftCtive."  Comp. 
for  the  sense  1  Cor.  ir.  8 — 10. 

13.  t^rn'ric  Si  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  preceding 
el&uae.  "  But  though  there  ia 
this  contrast  between  our  death 
nnilyourlife.yet  still  we  go  on  con- 
fidently with  our  work,  trusting 
that  in  your  life  we  shall  share, 
through  yourintercesaionsforus." 

ru  uurti  iri-Eu^a  r^c  irftrrdiic,  IHfty 
either  be:  (1)  "with  the  same 
spirit  of  faith  as  the  Psalmist," 
which  suits  bclliT  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  irlimuaa  in  the  quo- 
tation, but  furnishes  an  awkward 
construction.  Or  (2)  "  with  the 
same  spirit  of  faith  as  yon  the 
Corinthians ; "  which  gives  an 
easy  construction,  and  agrees 
with  the  union  between  himself 
and  them,  expressed  in  verses  13 
and  14,  but  is  without  any  point 
of  conne:xion  with  the  words  of 
tho  immediate  context.  If  (1), 
compare  for  the  involved  con- 
BtructtoD  Rom.  ii.  1.  It  should 
have  been  either  ij^ovrte  to 
Trvtiilia  Ttii  Ki'oTiwc  Kara  to  yt- 
ypafi^ifoi;  OF  ij^oiTic  ro  aiiro 
irycvfia  rqc  s/dtiuc  o  ycyparTat. 
If  (2),  compare  i.  24,  "By  faith 
ye  stand." 

The  qnotation  is  from  Fa.  cxvi. 


10  (LXX.  CSV.  1 ),  and  was  rmb»- 
bly  suggested  by  the  eont«il  of 
the  previous  verses :  '•  Thou  lut 
delivered  my  soul  J'rr>m  dealk, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  tn^ 
feet  from  falling.  I  will  *»Ik 
before  the  Lord  in  the  irarfo^ 
the  Ucinff.  I  believed,  and  ihtrc- 
fore  have  I  spoken."  Ths  Apo- 
stle connects  it  with  hie  srgu- 
ment  by  using  the  words  of  ik 
Psalmist  in  tho  sense  wliidi 
applied  best  to  his  own  UK. 
ixiiTTtvtra,  whioh,  in  the  Fnln 
seems  to  he,  "  I  trusted  th»t  W 
would  save  me,"  is  here  nail 
more  precisely  for  "  I  tnitted  J* 
tho  unseen  future  goodnw  <f 
God;"  asinv.  7,  "wewittk/ 
faith,  not  by  tight"  fXJAmt 
which  in  the  Psalm  wew  f> 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  ft^ 
ist  following,  is  here  naed  ta  th" 
preaching  and  teaching  asof  tlf 
Apostle;  as  in  ii  17,  1  Coi-^ 

I,  xii.  8,  3dii.  1,  xiT.  2,84,'*; 
According  to  the  meaning  of  <* 
aire,  ral  i/fuic  nWT  be  «*"' 
"vKta  well  as  thePaalmisS*"' 
"we  as  well  as  yon." 

14.  tiSoTct vuir.  rff 

the  general  sense  see  Rom.  **''' 

II.  For  this  sense  of  liHi"^ 
"being  convinced,"  see  Bo**- 
3  i  1  Cor.  XV.  £8.  The  pant(« 
forma  an  exception  to  the  gam^ 
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Tfiias  Vuy  'Ii]<roS  iytpsT  xai  vapourrritrti  trhv  ufuv. 
Tayra  81'  ttfJLagy  fya  i}  X^P^S  ^'^sovatraa'a  Sia  rcuv  9rX£iovaiy 
rjgy  cup|^api(rriay  irtpKnrtCtrfj  tig  r^v  So^av  ro5  3^£o5.     ^^dio 
Otfx  ffyxaxoSficy,    aXX'  ci   xa2  0  e^<o  i^fi&v    avSpcoTrog  Sia* 

up  U8  also  ^with  Jesus  and  shall  present  us  with  you. 
s  For  all  things  are  for   your  sakes^  that  the   abundant  grace 

may  'on  account  of  the  thanksgiving  of  'the  many  'abound 
ft  to  the  glory  of  God.     For  which  cause  we  faint  not,  but 


expectation  of  the  Apostle  (i.  13, 
14;  1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52,  i.  7,  8;  1 
ThesB.  iv.  15\  that  he  and  his 
converts  shoald  live  till  the  time 
of  the  Lord's  coming — an  excep- 
tion caused,  probably,  by  the 
strong  anticipation  of  death  from 
which  (i.  8)  ho  had  but  just  re- 
covered. 

^y  *Itiaov  is  not  necessarily 
**  in  company  wiUi,"  but  **  sharing 
His  condition."    Comp.  xiii.  4. 

frapaar^iffu  avv  v/iik,  "will 
make  us  share  the  light  which 
you  even  now  seem  to  enjoy,  and 
will  present  us  both  to  Christ." 
Compare  1  Tliess.  iv.  17. 

15.  rci  yap  Travra  ^i  v/idc> 
^*  He  will  present  us  with  you ; 
for  all  things,  whether  life  or 
death,  or  things  present  or  things 
to  come  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  22) 
ure/ar  youP 

"iva  r/  X'''P<(>  '^^^  order  that 
God's  goodness,  which,  through 
the  prayers  of  the  greater  part 
of  you,  has  become  greater  to 
me,  may  make  your  thanksgiv- 
ing greater,  and  so  God's  glory 
greater  also."  Compare  tlie  pa- 
rallel passage,  i.  11.  The  Apo- 
stle does  not  distinguish  strongly 
between  his  deliverance  from  the 
immediate  danger  to  which  ho 
had  been  exposed  (i.  8),  and  his 
deliverance  from  death  itself. 


The  construction  requires  that 
TTtpitrtrevp  should  be  transitive 
(as  in  ix.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12 ; 
£ph.  i.  8). 

TrXtoyaffatra  is  used  with  a  re- 
ference to  dia  rwF  TrKtiot'iitv  and 
il\apitniay  to  x^P'^»  "  ^hat  more 
may  produce  more,"  "  that  grace 
may  produce  gratitude."  Comp. 
Phil.  i.  19,  "I  know  that  this 
shall  turn  to  my  salvation 
through  your  prayer." 

16.  He  now  resumes  the  as- 
sertion of  his  determination  to 
bear  up  against  his  trials,  which 
he  had  begun  to  unfold  in  iv.  1 ; 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  verses 
(1(V--15),  he  had  gradually  pass- 
ed from  his  daily  troubles  to  the 
consideration  of  death  itself,  so 
here  he  passes  gradually  from 
the  daily  dissolution  of  his  out- 
ward frame  by  long  hardships 
and  infirmities,  to  its  total  disso- 
lution by  death  (iv.  16 — 18,  v. 
1 — 10).  Every  vestige  of  self- 
defence  or  attack  vanishes,  and 
we  have  in  this  passage  the  full- 
est expression  of  the  Apostle*s 
individual  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  the  future  world. 

The  contrast  here  drawn  be- 
tween the  "  outward  "  and  "  the 
inner  man,"  though  illustrated 
by  the  contrast  in  Rom.  vii.  22 
between  the  **  law  of  the  mem- 
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ifiQsiatTat,     aXX     o    eerat      Tifuav    avaitaivouTat     fi[t-£fa    xat 


though  our  outwnrd  man  ''is  destroyed',  yet  the  inward  man 
.  17  ia  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  'trouLic  which  i« 
but  for  a  moment  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
IB  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look  not  at  the  thin^ 
which  arc  seen  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen:  for 
the   things   which    are    seen   are    temporal,    but    the   thinga 


bers"  and  "the  maer  man,"  and 
,  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  Col.  iii.  9,  be- 
tween "  the  old  man  "  and  "  the 
new  man,"  is  not  preciwly  the 
same.  Those  contrasts  relate  to 
tlie  difference  between  the  aen- 
Bual  and  tlie  moral  nature,  "  tbo 
flesh  "  and  "  the  spirit ;  "  tliis,  to 
the  difference  between  the  mate- 
rial and  the  Epiritual  nature, 
"  the  body  "  and  "  the  eoul." 

receives  new  powers."  Compare 
Col.  iii.  10 ;  Eom.  lii.  2  ;  Tit 
iii.  5. 

iil>ip<f  KoX  hf'PV'  -A.  Hebraism 
for  "  from  day  to  day,"  not  found 
in  LXX,  but  a  lileral  translation 
ofDVjDV.  SeeEsth.ii.ll,iii.4i 
Gen.  xxxix.  10,  &c. 

17.  Each  word  here  is  stu- 
diously set  against  the  other. 
irapaoTiKa  is  "  for  the  pre$ent 
moment" — often  found  in  classical 
writers  {see  Wetatein,  ad  loc), 
but  here  alone  in  the  N.  T.-:— op- 
posed to  aliivioi;  "  for  the  lasting 
future." 

TO  iXaiipor  is  used  as  a  anb- 
staativc  (compare  rii  yvfiawr,vm. 
8  1  t6  fiiipiy,  TO  uirdii-is,  1  Cor.  i. 
25)  ;  and  is  opposed  to  jiapos;,  as 
r^c  ^Aii/'tui£  to  SoCic.     j^poi  is 


used  with  loia,  probably  from 
tlie  fact,  that  139  is  both  » to  bo 
lieavy"  (Job  vi.  3  ;  Gen.  jcriii. 
20),  and  "  to  be  glorious  "  (as  in 
Isaiah  Isvi.  5),  the  substantive 
"TUJ  alwaja  having  tbe  mcauiDi; 
of  "glory"  or  "honour,"  (Comp. 
ffravittu,  in  Latin.)  See  a  similar 
use  of  the  Hebrew  metaphor  and 
the  Greek  word  corresponding, 
in  "bowels  and  tnercUs,"  Pbu- 
ii.  1. 

cannot  be  fixed  precisely  to  my- 
one  word  in  the  raccee^o^ 
clause.  It  is  a  Hebraism, —  • 
translation,  so  far  as  the  Gre^ 
idiom  would  allow,  of  ikQ  "^ 
"exceedingly,  exceedingly."  K,^ 
note  on  ii.  16.) 

The  construction  of  this  'tf'*! 
sage    even    in  detail   (''omM^Tl 
especially  the  use  of  the  ne*f*y 
ai^ective  for  a  substAutire^^I^ 
hke  Thncydidea. 

18.  ^^  iTKoroiirTtty,  "bo  \iMj^^S. 
we    do    not    fix   our    atlen-^**" 
upon,"  (Phil.  ii.  4)  ri  u>)  fo^^*" 
ficya;    comp.    Heb.   xi.    1,    "    »» 
evidence  of  things  no^  wni '    (f' 
(iXiirOfiiyuy).     The  use  of  uaf  'P 
tliia  passage,  and  ov  in  Heb.  ^X 
1,  is    merely  from    the'  Gifti 
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^^  jS^firojEtffya  aicovia.       V.  ^oTSa/xcv   yap  on    lav 
0^   ijjuuoy   oixia   ro5  erxijyo'j^   xara^tid^,   oixoSo/t^y 


«  not  seen  are  eternal,  v.  For  we  know  that  if 
hly  house  of  ''the  tabernacle  were  dissolved^  we 
boilding  of  Ood^  an  house   not   made   with  hands^ 


lich  requires  /i^  after 
le,  and  ov  where  the 

not  used.  The  ex- 
of  the  shortness  of  the 
rid  might  be  applicable 
H^  but  are  no  doubt 
led  here  by  the  expec- 
he  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Ml,  **  for  the  temporary 
this  life." 

^  for    the    successive 
od's  kingdom." 
I  am  indifferent  to  the 

wearing  away  of  my 
itward  frame ;  because 
\9X  another  and  higher 
on     is     awaiting    me 

a  higher  life  which 
extinguish  my  present 
\  give  me  new  powers 

upon  it"      His   lan- 

T  ^PPij  ^  ^he  change 
generally;  but  it  has 
eference  to  his  feeling 
Cor.  xy.  53)  that  he 
Mibly  be  one  of  those 
be  alive  at  the  coming 
:  hence  the  wish  ex- 
▼erse  4,  that  ho  might 
bis  present  body,  but 
panded  into  something 
I  wish  at  any  time  na- 
which  receives  its  pe- 
ression  from  the  feeling 
ibed.  Hence  also  the 
V.  1,  "if  the  house  be 
."  The  explanation  of 
this  abrupt  transition 
from  the  figure  of  a 
house  or  tent  to  that 
of  a  garment,  may  be 
the  image,  familiar  to 


the  Apostle,  both  from  his  occu- 
pations and  his  birth-place,  of  the 
tent  of  Cilician  haircloth,  which 
might  almost  equally  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  habitation  and  of  a 
vesture.  Compare  the  same  union 
of  metaphors  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  "  Who 
coverest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment:  who  stretchesi 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain 
[of  the  tent]." 

The  word  "  tent "  (w^yoc)  lent 
itself  to  this  imageir,  from  being 
used  in  later  Greek  writers  for 
the  human  body,  especially  in 
medical  writers,  who  seem  to 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  word 
from  the  xibn-materials  of  which 
tents  were  composed.  (See  Wot- 
stein,  ad  loc.) 

In  philosophical  language  it 
retained  the  idea  of  transitori- 
ness,  like  our  word  "  tenement ; " 
and  hence  the  original  meaning 
would  at  once  be  elicited,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  the  words  in  iv. 
7—9.  Compare  2  Pet.  i.  14, 
"  the  laying  aside  of  my  taber- 
nacle ((Tilly i'a»/iaroc)  is  at  hand ; " 
Wisdom  ix.  15,  {yewhc  <r*:^roc) 
"  earthly  tabernacle." 

oiWa  rov  aKfivovQ,  The  geni- 
tive is  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
habitation. 

€7rty£iog,  i.  0.  (not  "  of  earth," 
=  X°**^^f>  hut)  "  upon  the  earth." 
Compare  I  Cor.  xv.  40,  "bodies 
terrestrial,"  opposed  to  "from 
the  heavens." 

KaraXvu)  is  used  especially  of 
the  destruction  of  a  house.  See 
Matt  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  61 ;  Gal.  ii. 
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^SQu     eyofJLSVy     oix/av     a^eipoirotr^TOP    aioiwov    sv  T(h$ 
oupavoTg.       ^xal  yap   ev   toutco   trrsvai^oiJLtv,    to  oJxijr^pioy 

2  eternal   in    the   heavens.     For  in  this    we   groan,  eamestlj 
desiring   to   be  clothed   upon   with  our  'habitation  which  is 


18.     The  Vulgate  (from  a  false 

"Dissolved"    etymological     scent) 
Dissolved,      translates    it   dtssol- 

vatur ;  a  slight  departure  from 
the  original  meaning,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  bj  adopting  the 
word  nearest  to  the  Vulgate  — 
"  dissolved^  has  still  further  wi- 
dened ;  the  word  having  now 
lost  the  sense  of  "  disunite  "  and 
"breaki"  which  was  once  at- 
tached to  it  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  (Compare  2  Peter,  iii. 
11,  12.)  From  this  translation 
has  perhaps  originated  the  word 
"  dissolution  "  for  «  death." 

olicohofifiy.  The  word  retains 
its  usual  active  signification  so 
far  as  to  make  the  words  Ik  ^eov 
directly  dependent  upon  it ;  *'  a 
building  which  grows  up  from 
the  hand  of  God."  Compare 
Ileb.  xi.  10,  " '  the  *  city  wliich 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God." 

t^o/ifi',  i.  e.  "the  moment  that 
our  present  house  is  destroyed, 
that  very  moment  a  new  habita- 
tion awaits  us  in  heaven."  Ac- 
cording to  the  representation  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  "we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment ; "  1  Thess. 
iv.  17,  "we  shall  be  caught  up 
in  the  clouds." 

a\eif)07roiT]T()y,  "Not  like  the 
tents,  in  which  I  live,  and  which 
I  make  with  my  own  hands."  In 
this,  as  in  the  next  expressions, 

uii'oiior  f I'  toIq  nvpatolc,  he  speaks 
rather  of  a  habitation  into  which 
he  is  to  enter,  than  of  a  body 
which  he  is  to  assume.  Tlie 
expressions  **  made  "or  "not  made 


with  hands,"  and  ^*  in  the  hea- 
vens," could  not  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  a  body. 

2.  Kai  yap  is  more  an  expla- 
nation, than  a  reason,  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   See  iv.  10,  11. 

*Ev  TovTtf^  i.e.  vKiivtLt  "in  tWi 
my  tenement,"  pointing,  aa  it 
were,  to  his  own  body,  as  in  Acts 
XX.  34, "  these  hands."  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

crr€vdfo/i£f,  "we  groan,"  Le. 
"  with  longing  to  be  free."  Com- 
pare Rom.  viii.  23,  "  we  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
redemption  of  the  body." 

TO  oiKTiriipiov,  The  word  m 
used  instead  of  aiciiyog,  to  get  rid 
of  the  notion  of  instability. 

c£  ovpavov.  Here  again  the 
idea  of  the  actual  body  is  lost  in 
the  idea  of  a  habitation  or  vesture 
descending,  like  the  sheet  of 
Peter's  vision  (Acts  x.  11),  or 
"  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
from  God  out  of  heaven/' Rev. 
xxi.  2.  . 

iTTtrlvauaOaiy    "  to  be  clotbcd, 

as  with  an  upper  or  over  gar- 
ment." So  iTvticvTTiq  for  the 
"fisher's  coat,"  John  xxi.  7.  H^' 
uses  the  word  instead  of  £»c'' 
(TdaOai  purposely,  from  the  strong 
expectation  that  he  in  Lis  out- 
ward bodily  form  might  still  Ihj 
alive  at  the  end ;  although  i' 
would  apply  also  to  the  general 
hope  of  a  restoration  after  death. 

3.  There  are  two  variations  in 
tlie  text  here  : — 

(1)  uTTify,  Lachmann,  with  B. 
D.  K.  F.  G .  and  u  ye,  Uec.  Text,  with 
C  J.  K.     The  usage,  however,  of 
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i^StiO'aficyoi    ov    yvfivo)    €&^gdi](ro)ctsda.        ^xa)    yap  oi 

leaven^  if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be 
naked.     For  we  that  are  in  'the  tabernacle  do  groan^ 


wo  words  in  the  New  Tes- 
is  not  sofficientlj  precise 
:t  the  general  sense  of  this 
u  It  is  a  confident  expec- 
jxpressed  with  that  degree 
srtainty  which  natundlj 
I  to  the  future,  'especiallj 
loture  life.  Had  he  been 
tg  of  a  certain  matter  of 
e  would  have  said,  not 
i,  but  Kai  yap,  as  in  the 
snse.  Kai  (whether  ecircp 
be  adopted)  serves  as  a 
ting  particle  between  this 
I  previous  clause.  ^'  If  in 
r  ^  since  in  fact,"  like  oc 
vmvty  in  iii.  6,  and  6  Kai 
T.  5.  For  the  half-doubt 
ed  compare  PhiL  iii.  11, 
anj  means  I  might  attain 
he    resurrection    of   the 

y^vaafuyoiiToLchinhnD.  and 
jxt,  with  B.  C.  D».  E.  J.  K. 
3  Versions ;  tKhvaayLtvoi^ 
fcch,  with  D3.  F.  G.  and 
thers.  But  the  latter  is 
J  a  correction  to  avoid 
[>arent  contradiction  be- 
y^vtrdfiiroi  and  yv/Jiyol, 
sense  would  be  much  the 
rhichever  reading  were 
)d.  If  €Klv(TayiEvoif  it 
»e  *'  in  the  hope  that,  after 
Aide  our  present  garment, 
1  not  be  left  naked."  If 
tyoiy  ''in  the  hope  that, 
ving  put  on  our  heavenly 
t,  we  shall  be  found,  not 
[)Ut  clothed."    iy^vtrdfuyoi 

te  used  instead  of  iiriylv' 
because  he  is  here  con- 


trasting, not  one  state  of  clothing 
with  another,  but  si^iplj  a  state 
of  clothing  with  a  state  of  naked- 
ness ;  because  he  is  thinking,  not, 
as  in  verse  2,  of  the  survival,  but 
of  the  possible  extinction  of  his 
present  bodj  bj  the  assumption 
of  the  heavenlj  bod j.  The  ex- 
pression ''naked  "  {yv/iyoi)  natu- 
rallj  follows  from  the  metaphor 
of  the  whole  passage.  But  there 
is  a  peculiar  proprietj  in  it,  sug« 
gested  by  the  use  of  the  figure  in 
Greek  writers  for  disembodied 
spirit.  (See  Wetstein.)  And  in 
later  times  of  the  Christian 
Church,  naked  figures,  both  in 
painting  and  poetry,  are  (perhaps 
from  this  passage)  the  usual  re- 
presentation of  souls  in  purgatory. 
Compare  the  story  in  Herodotus, 
V.  92,  of  the  Corinthian  queen, 
who  appeared  to  her  husband 
after  death,  intreating  him  to 
burn  dresses  for  her  as  a  cover- 
ing for  her  disembodied  spirit; 
and  also  the  practice  of  ofiering 
garments  on  the  tombs  of  the 
Plataean  heroes.  (Thucyd.  iii. 
58,  and  Arnold's  notes.)  The 
figure  of  a  vestment  for  the  soul 
was  often  used  by  the  Rabbis, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  (moral) 
image  of  God.  See  Schottgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc. 

It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  35— 
54 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17,    «  Not  un- 
that    from  the   strong    clothed, 
additional  impulse  giv-    l>at  clothed 
en  by  the  first  Apostolic    "P^*" 
preaching  to  the  belief  in  a  future 
state,  and  from  the  near  expec- 
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being   burJcned,   not  for  that  wc    wouKl   lie    unclothed,  but 

clothed  upon,  that  'mortality  may  he  swallowed  up  'by  life 

S  Now  he  that  'wrought  us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God,  who 


tullon  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
there  ro^e  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  Church  vftrious  difficulties 
about  the  manner  in  wliieh  tho 
grerit  change  would  take  plaoe. 
One  approheogion  waa,  lest  thuse 
only  who  were  alive  at  thnt  day 
would  share  in  its  glory  ( 1  Thess. 
ir.  13).  Another,  that  the  actual 
hudy  would  have  to  pass  Into  ttie 
unscuu  world  (1  Cor.  it.  35).  A 
thinl,  afoar  leat  in  the  transition 
all  connexion  with  the  present 
life  11-ould  bo  lost.  It  b  this 
which  comes  aerOBs  the  Apoatle 
here.  Intenso  as  waa  his  yearn- 
iog  to  be  delivered  from  his  bur- 
den of  the  vorn-out  perishing 
frame,  and  to  be  at  homo  with 
Christ  in  a  new  and  heavenly 
mansion,  yet  he  atill  clung  Id  the 
paat  and  present,  oa  the  links  to 
connect  him  with  the  future. 
And  in  this  case,  the  feeling 
would  be  increased  by  the  beUef 
that  from  the  near  approach  of 
the  coming  of  Cbriat  he  might 
even  hope  to  escape  death  alto- 
gether, not  losing  hia  bodily  ex- 
istence, but  finding  it  transfigured 
into  somethiog  higher.  There  ia 
the  same  conflict  of  feeling  in 
Phil.  i.  21,  22,  23,  24,  "to  me  to 
lire  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 
, . .  what  I  shall  chooae  I  wot  not 
.  ..fori  amin  aatriLitbetwixt  two, 
having  a  dcairo  to  depart,  and  to 
be  with  Christ ;  whiclj  is  far  bet- 
ter :  nevertheleaa  to  abide  in  the 
flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 


Therefore,  after  having  described 
hia  desire  for  the  new  habitation,^ 
the  curtaina  of  the  new   taber>^. 
nacle,  in  which  to  envelope  biav^ 
self,  he  adds  :  "  I  desire  tUia,  L^ 
the  fond,  the  ctmMent,  hope,  th-^^ 
when  the  time^me.^,  as  come  \t 
will,  for  this  change  of  earthy 
for  heavenly   garments,  I  dttU 
not  be  left  B  naked  disembudieil 
epiriti  for  the  groana  wUicb  I 
utter  in   the    tabernacle  uf  <ln 
body,  arc  uttered,  not  ao  mueK 
because  of  the  oppresaioa  of  iJoi 
outward  frame  (liapoiiiuroi),  not 
BO  much  from  a  wish  to  be  en- 
tirely freed  irom  the  mortal  part 
of  our  nature,  aa  from  tiie  kopi 
that  it  will  be  absorbed  inloi 
bettor  life." 

if'  ^,  "  because,"  as  in  Koni.  '• 
12. 

.-nraJTuflp.  So  1  Cor.  sv.  H  -• 
"Death  swallowed  up."  Pi^  " 
hly  lie  refers  to  the  same  pafUgi)  ' 
Isa.  XXV,  8. 

5.  He  concludes  his  argunKiil 
by  referring  the  great  changoW 
God,  according  to  the  freqiw' 
practice  by  which  he  nini  w 
things  up  to  their  Higbert 
Source.  Compare  i.  21  (wben  i 
the  expressions  are  nearly  f* 
same  aa  here);  iv.  6  ;  also  1  Cf' 
Hi.  23,  and  xv.  28. 

naTtpyaaa^ivo^,  "worked  — 
up."  The  word  always  ei- 
preascs  an  elaborate  efibrt  u  if 
Bgainat  difficulties. 

eh  avTo  roiiTo,  i.  e.  "for  AM 
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roSro  ^eogy  o  Sov^  i]/uV  rov  appa&ova  ro5  Trvsu/JLOLTog, 
poSyreg  oZv  Travrorf,  xa}  siSoVc^  on  ev^rjfJLOuvTsg  h 
rwfjMTi  6}c^r}[JL0u[tsv  OLTTo  ToS  xvpiQu*  ^Sfcc  wi<rrs(Dg 
wspiTrarouyLfv^  ou  Sia  eTSou^,  ^^appotj[jL6V  Si  xa\  suhoxov- 
[jmWov    ixirifjtX^trai    ix    roS    (rtofJLarog    xa)    €v8ri[iri<rai 

Tov  xupiov  ^Sio  xa}  ^iTkOTiiJLOufJLsQay  sirs  IvSij- 
'gg  sin  ixirjfJLoSvTsg^  eiaps<rTOt  aitrtS  etvai,  ^^robg 
w&mrag    rifJiSig   ^avspoid^yai    Ss7    6[t7rpo<rQsv    roS   0^- 

1  unto  us  ^  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  we 
Iways  'bold^  and  know'  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
body   we   are   absent  from  the  Lord:  for    we  walk  by 

not  by  sights  'but  we  are  'bold  and  are  'pleased 
r  to  be  absent  from  the  body^  and  to  be  'at  home' 
the  Lord.  Wherefore  we  'are  eager',  ^whether  'at  home 
broad,  to  be  acceptable  to'  Him.     For  we  must  all  'be 

manifest'  before   the   judgment  seat  of  Christ ;   that 


e  from  mortal  to  inunor- 

'  iippafikty  see  i.  22.     Com- 

2om.  viiL  11,  "He 

also  quicken  your  mortal 
I  by  His  spirit  that  dwell- 

you." 

rhe  following  verses  (6 — 
\xe  intermediate,  both  in 
nd  the  succeeding  section, 
being  the  conclusion  of  the 
bts  contained  in  v.  1 — 5,  as 
form  the  prelude  to  what 
sin  11—14. 

povvTiQ  •  .  .  ^appovfiEv  is  an 
luthon.     The  image  is  still 

habitation  {eyZrifielv  and 
It",  "to  be  at  home**  and 
•ad"),  passing  into  that  of 
ntry,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  20, 
yap  TO  iroXirev/ia  kv  ovpavoiq* 
zL  13,  (cVoi  jcac  irapeTrihrjfiOi 

^o,  as  in  ii.  4,  "  in  a  state 

c,  "  outward  sight,"  nearly 
Luke  iii.  22,  awfiaTiicf  licei. 
iraTOvfier,  "pass  our  life," 
jrt,"   though  possibly  the 


original  metaphor  of  walking,  is 
brought  out  to  continue  the  idea 
of  travelling  conveyed  in  cV^ij- 
/icTf,  "  our  pilgrimage  or  journey 
is  on  trust,  and  not  because  we 
see  our  home." 

8.  TTpoQ  Toy  Kvpioy,  Compare 
TTpoQ  Toy  ^Eov,  Johu  i.  1.  It  im- 
plies close  union. 

9.  Here  a  new  idea  is  intro- 
duced, to  be  afterwards  moro 
fully  developed ;  not  merely  that 
of  encouragement  under  his 
troubles,  but  of  incitement  to 
his  duties. 

<pi\oTifiei(r6ai  is  "  to  place  one's 
honour  in  getting  an  object  per- 
formed." So  in  Rom.  xv.  20; 
1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

For  the  phrase,  "whether  at 
homo  or  abroad "  (i.  e.  "  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  alive  or 
dead,  at  Christ's  coming"),  com- 
pare Rom.  xiv.  8,  Plul.  i.  20, 
1  Thess.  V.  10. 

10.  rove  yap  iravTaCf  "I  am 
anxious  to  be  well  pleasing  to 
Him ;  for  I  as  well  as  all  of  you 
shall  have  my  secret  thoughts 
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fxarvs   T*a    j^m-rvj,    na   xoftioTjToi    txairrog    ra    oiot    tvj 


'each  one  mmv  receive   the  thingsadone  in  his  body,  accord- 
iag  to  that  be  'did,  whether  good  or  bad. 


made  known."  Forpar(pu9^i-tu, 
eee  note  on  fiiQovruig  verse, 
n/ijnpai,  "reftp  Uie  frails  of." 
ra  Zttt  To«  Dw^inror,  properly, 
*■  tbroagfa  tlie  mMiis  of  the 
body;"  bat  probably  with  leas 
pre<ci£aoa  bore  thui  in  the  clas- 
sical usage.  It  connectf  this 
with  t\-  Toi  aiiparoi  in  Ti?r«e  8. 
The  Vulgalc  reads  propria,  i.  e. 
-<;«t  for  ;«L 

rpot,  "in  consideration  of." 

(in  ttuMr,     Tisch^ndorf  ( vitb 

C.  and  some  of  the  Falhersjsub- 

stitates  favXov  for  kokov  B.  (e 

aiL)  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
judgment  bere  brought  out,  is 
(hat  of  the  complete  etvelatwn  of 
ibe  deeds  of  man,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv, 
1 — 6.  Comp.  Rev,  zx.  12,  '■  the 
books  were  opened." 

The  imago  of  Christ  on  the 
judgment  seat,  is  the  same  u 
that  in  Bom.  xiv.  10  (where, 
however,  in  the  beet 
LIS?''™!  "^®-  >'  i^  "t'lfi  seat  of 
rfChrirt-  God");  *nd  the  expres- 
sion is  peculiar  to  these 
two  passages,  being  taken  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrate as  the  most  august  re- 
presentation of  justice  which  the 
world  then  exhibited.  The  "Be- 
ma  "  was  a  lofty  seat,  raised  on  an 
elevated  platform,  nsaally  at  the 
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end  of  the  Basilica,  so  tbat  the 
figure  of  the  judge   must  have 
been   seen   towering    above   the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  long 
nave  of  the  building.     So  sacred 
and  EoleuLD  did  this  seat  and  iU 
ptaUbrm  appear  in  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  the 
Christian  society  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  when,  two  centuries 
later,  tho   Basilica    became  Ibti 
model  of  the  Christian  place  of 
worship,  the  name  of  j3iiiia  (or    ^ 
tribunal)  was  transferred  lo  the  tq 
ch^r  of  the  bishop ;    and  this  ^ 
chair  occupied  in  the  apse  thoj^ 
place  of  the  judgment  seat  of  tha^M 
pnetor.     In  cla^ical  Greek,  th^^ 
word  flvf"'  was  applied  (not  ' —  g 
the  judgment  seat,  which  did  not-^ 
exist  in  Grecian  states,  but)  !-■  i  j 
the  stone  pulpit  of  the  oratni— h 
In  the  LXX.  it  is  used  twice  ft-  .^= 
a  "  pulpit,"  Neh.  viiL  4 ;  S  Mm  ^ 
xiii.  26;   elsewhere,  as  in  Ac^^M 
viL  5,  for  " a  step"     Iq  tbe  IB^S 
T.  (with  the  exception  of  Ad^^ 
vii.  5)  it  is  always  used  for 
"judgment  seat." 

The  more  nsual  figure  &r  T 
Judgment,  is  a  "  Mrvite"  (^ ' 
Compare   Matt.  xxt.  81, 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  E 
glory  ["   H«T.  XX.  11,  "■  % 
white  throne ;"  Dan.viLSt" 
throne  waa  like  a  fiery  fl 
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Paraphbasb  of  Chap.  IV.  7 — V.  10. 

"««tfA  is  the  mission  which  I  have  received^  so  important,  and  so 
^pen  and  unreserved;  and^  as  God  in  His  mercy  has  en- 
^trusted  me  with  it,  I  cannot  faint  or  grow  weary  under  it  I 
cannot  faint^  though  there  is  much  reason  why  I  should.  In 
Girder  to  show  that  this  extraordinary  work  is  Divine  and  not 
Jiuman^  I  am  encompassed  with  all  outward  infirmity y  which 
^hus  becomes  a  proof,  not  of  my  weakness,  but  of  God's  power. 
Jkly  vDOTU'^ut  fragile  frame  is  like  an  earthenware  vessel  en- 
closing  some  costly  treasure.      Whichever  way  I  turn,  I  am 

joressed  by  difficulties  ;  but  a  passage  of  escape  opens  before 
wne.  I  am  bewildered  in  my  course,  but  I  find  my  way  again. 
J  am  pursued  by  the  enemy,  but  not  left  behind  as  a  prey  to  his 
attacks*  I  am  trampled  under  foot,  but  not  to  death.  I  carry 
mcit/t  me,  at  every  moment  of  my  course,  the  marks  of  pallor 
end  torpor  and  lifelessness  as  from  the  corpse  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  but  it  is  only  that  I  may  show  forth  more  clearly  the 
'Same  *'  life  in  death  "  that  He  showed  in  rising  from  the  grave  ; 

^or  my  wliole  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  perpetually  given 
l/p  to  death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  in  this  perish- 
able framework  of  corruption  the  living  power  of  Jesus  may 
l}e  shown.  Death  works  his  will  in  me,  whilst  life  works  her 
mcill  in  you  ;  you  are  safe,  because  1  am  in  peril;  you  live,  be^ 
€rause  I  die.  But  in  spite  of  this  contrast  between  my  death 
end  your  life,  I  am  sustained  by  the  faith  which  is  described 
971  the  Psalm.  ^^  I  believe ^^  I  have  faith  in  the  unseen  Saviour, 
•*  and  therefore  I  speak  "  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 

^ull  confidence  that,  however  different  our  positions  now,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
extend  to  me  as  well  as  to  you  ;  when  you  will  receive  the  best 
proof  that  all  which  is  done  by  and  for  me  is  done  by  and  for 
you  ;  when  the  gift  of  life  given  to  me  through  your  united 
prayers  will  call  forth  a  still  fuller  burst  of  thankfulness  from 
you  to  the  glory  of  God.  JVith  this  confidence,  as  I  said  be- 
fore,  "  I  cannot  faiiit ;  ^^  there  is  a  nature,  a  being,  a  man,  in 
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inviaiblt  belongs  to  the  ages  of  God.  The  habitat 
now  dwell  on  the  earth,  it  like  the  tent  tohich 
or  tohich  I  made  with  my  own  handt ;  like  the 
the  human  body  is  so  often  compared,  it  maybe  tt 
destroyed:  but  there  is  another  habitation,  a 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  made  by  no 
like  the  tent  of  human  tentmahers,  bat  belongir^ 
God,  awaiting  me  in  the  regions  of  heaven,  J 
sent  tent  I  groan  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
for  that  new  habitation  which  will  envelope  me 
tains  from  above.  Not  that  I  wish  to  leave  t 
with  its  vesture  of  human  affections  and  thought 
trust,  that  this  old  vesture  will  receive  a  new  t 
that  this  mortal  frame  will  only  cease  by  being  st 
a  higher  life.  And  the  ground  for  my  trust  it 
has  fashioned  and  worked  out  my  existence  for  (/ 
is  no  less  than  God  Himself,  who  has  given  a 
the  future,  by  that  earnest  of  the  life-giving  Sp 
before  spoke. 

With  this  confidence,  therefore,  and  feeling  t 
journey  through  life  is  sustained  by  trust  in  who. 
not  by  the  presence  of  what  we  da  see,  I  am  t 
think  that  the  time  is  coming  when  this  banish 
true  heavenly  home  will  be  ended,  and  when  I  $1 
Lord  at  home  for  ever. 

And  the  thought  of  this  future  home,  not  only 
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The  Apostle's  Peospect  of  Death. 

1^^  8   passage  stands  alone  in  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into 
t\ke   -Apostle's  feelings,  under  the  sense  of  approaching  decay 
vA  dissolution*     The  burst  of  triumphant  exultation  over  the 
power  of  death,  in  Rom.  viiL  30—39  and  1  Cor.  xv.  61—58, 
^  more  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  God's  love  through  Christ, 
"^n  of  any  personal  expectation  for  himself.     The  description 
®*  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 19,  is  for  the 
^^Oafort  of  his  readers,  not  of  himself.     The  two  passages  which 
"^^^^st  bear  comparison  with  this,  —  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8;  Phil.  i. 
^ — 24,  whilst  expressing  the  Apostle  s  personal  feelings  re- 
^t^^cting  his  end,  represent  his  calm  expectation  of  an  event 
^^ught  on  by  external  circumstances,  as  a  soldier  on  the  eVe 
^  battle,  rather  than  his  contemplation  of  death  in  itself  as  the 
^^tural  termination  of  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature.     It  is 
*^is  last  view  which  in   this   section  is   brought  before   us. 
^^^Tiatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nature  of  the  deep  de- 
^ Session  which  marks  the  opening  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident 
^at  all  the  mournful  feelings  which  crowd  upon    the   mind 
^^der  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  of  sickness,  of  hardship,  were 
^ow  heavy  on  the  Apostle's  heart.     He  is  "  in  the  valley  of  the 
^Viadow  of  death."     He  had  been  "  pressed  out  of  measure, 
^bove  strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even  of  life :  "  he 
**had  the  sentence  of  death  in  himself:"  he  had  been  just 
**  delivered  from   a  great  *  death : "   he  had   **  no  rest  in  his 
*  spirit:  "he  felt  that  he  was  a  "fragile  earthen  'vessel:"  he 
Was  like   a  soldier  in  battle,  ''  pressed  into  a  corner,"  ^'  be- 
wildered," "pursued,"  "trampled  *down:"  he  was  "a  living 
corpse,"  always  "delivered  up  to  *  death,"  his  "outward  man 
*  perishing,"  the  "  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  "  might  at  any 
moment  "be  ^destroyed."      Two   feelings   emerge   from   this 
"  horror  of  great  darkness."     First :  It  is  instructive     ^  „. 
to  observe   the   Apostle's    shrinking  from  the   dis-    shrinking 
embodied  state  beyond  the  grave,  and  his   natural     "*'"  ** 

>  i.  8,  9,  10.  *  ii.  13.  '  iv.  7.  *  iv.  8,  9. 

*  iv.  11.  ^  iv.  16.  '  V   1. 
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436  SECOND  bpistle:  chap.  v.  11,12. 

Byrapntliy  with  the  awe  with  which  many  good  men  have  t^^. 
{Tjirdcd  the  advance  and  process  of  death.  There  is  no  Plntan  j, 
doctrine  of  a  vague  and  ioipalpalile  immortality ;  no  StoSti 
aScclation  of  rising  above  the  ordinary  feelings  of  huinanit  j'. 
It  is  (on  a  lower  scale)  the  same  picture  which  is  presented  -fc* 
us  in  the  agony  of  Gcthsemanej  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  l^l 
this  cup  pass  from  me."  It  is  the  Christiaa  and  ApostoltK^*! 
expression  of  the  feeling  described  in  the  well  known  hoes  *^ 
Gray,—  , 

"  For  who,  to  dull  forgetMncss  a  prey,  ^^^H 

Th'iB  pleasing  aiiKiouB  being  e'er  resigned  ?  ^^^^| 

Loft  thu  worm  precincts  uftbc  ebeerful  lU;,  ^^^^| 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  beblnd  ?  "  -^^^^ 

And,  secondly,  there  is  the  confidence  that  he  will  puss  inlo  ** 
higher  state,  in  which,  amidst  wliatever  changes,  his 
inthrj  personal  being  Will  be  continued,     llis  mortal  stat^ 

ayZl^.°'    ^^^  "^ol  ^'^  *»''''"  fro'"  l*'"'-  '^"t  "'"  be  tranrfiL^ca 
into  something  higher.     What  he  has  done  Id  tl^e 
passage  through  this  life  will  be  revealed  for  retrilmtion  of  gwH* 
or  evil  before  the  judgment  scat  of  Christ,     This  is  the  hope 
whicli  at  once  sustains  and    warns   him.     There   is  a  woiid 
around  him  which  he  does  not  see,  but  which  he  believes  to     t 
exist ;  a  habitation,  a  vesture  awaiting  him  in  heavenly  regions ; 
a  home  with  the  Lord,  where  he  will  arrive  when  his  joamcy 
ia  ended.     And,  finally,  there  is  a  judgment  seat,   where  he 
will  be  rewarded  or  punished.     The  thought  of  the  Judgment 
seat  blends  with  the  thought  of  home,  as  in  the  Fstdms  tbe 
rock  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist  reposes  is  not  so  nrncli 
the  mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.     Even  in  these  momenta  of 
earnest  longing  for  rest,  Christ  is  still,  not  only  the  Frieniii 
hut  ill.:  irue  and  faithful  Judge,  at  whose  hands  the  Apostle  it 
contiut  Eo  receive  that  which  is  his  due. 
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St.  Paul's  Motits  fob  his  Service. 
Chap.  V.  11— VL  10. 

'ig  ot>y  roy  ^o^ov  rou  xuplou  avQpw'jrous  9r£ido]Ct£y, 
ws^vsptoftsQo^    iTkTrt^a)    Ss    xa)    iv  Tous    (rovsiSv 

•  Add  ydfK 

ig  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord  we  persuade 
we  liave  been'  made  manifest  unto  God ;  and  I  trust 
ive  been'  made  manifest  in  your  consciences.    ^^  We 


Apostle,  in  the  pre- 
rses,  after  describing 
t  which  in  his  troubles 
i  from  the  prospect  of 
fe  hereafter,  was  car- 
speak  of  the  energy 
prospect  imparted  to 
3  (verse  9).  In  order 
lat  home  for  which  he 
,  with  all  the  rest  of 
must  pass  before  the 
seat,  where  every 
'oold  be  disclosed  to 
Qself  (verse  10).  And 
thought  of  that  hour 
ibre  him  the  insinua- 
concealment  and  dis- 
^hich  he  had  before 
(iii.  1 — iv.  6),  and  he 
protests  the  sincerity 
duct  (11 — 13),  appeal- 
to  the  overwhelming 
lich  impelled  him  (14 
jondly,  to  his  own  self- 
)nduct  (vi.  1—10).  It 
ax  of  the  first  part  of 

Zr  Toy  (j>6^ov  tov  Kvpiov, 
that  there  is  this  fear- 

of  the  Lord,  I  proceed 

:  of  winning  over  men ; 
I  do  so,  it  is  to  God 

loughts  are  manifested. 


as  clearly  now  as  they  will  bo  at 
the  judgment,  and  as  I  trust  they 
are  manifested  clearly  before 
your  several  consciences  "  {(twu* 
SritretTiy),  For  the  phrase  ayOpu' 
vovg  irtiQofiiv  comp.  Acts  xii.  20, 
Gal.  i.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  which  illustrates  its 
use  here,  "  I  am  devoted,  as  they 
say,  to  making  friends  of  »s/?n." 
and  hence  the  immediate  anti 
thesis,  "  No  :  it  is  not  man,  but 
God,  whose  approbation  I  seek. 
In  classical  Greek  the  addition  of 
^iv  would  have  cleared  up  the 
obscurity. 

TTC^avcpcii^eda  refers  to  (f^ayepw 
dnyai  in  verse  10.  Observe  the 
tense,  **Our  manifestation  to  God 
has  already  taken  place."  For  its 
connexion  with  the  words  avyii' 
^rj(Ti£  and  eruyiardyofity  compare 
iv.  2  :  ry  tpavepwau  rfjc  aXrjdiiui: 
(TvyitTTavTig  tavTOvs  'frpoc  irdaav 
(Tvyeidqaiy  dydpu)7ru)v  lyuiwioy  tou 
^eov.  For  the  general  sense  see 
1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

12.  The  mention  of  their 
doubting  his  sincerity  recalls 
what  he  had  already  said  in  iii. 
1,  iv.  2,  about  the  commendatory 
letters, — the  charge  that,  instead 
of  bringing  commendations  from 
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ciTriQaviV    apa    ol    Trdyns    aTreQavoy    xai    ujrlp 


wavrwv 


Btraineth  ns^  because  we  thus  'judged^  that   ^^  one  died  for 
^U:    then  all  'died:    and   He   died   for  all^  that  they   who 


15.  Kplvayrac  rovro^  '*  the  love 
"^rhich  Christ  has  shown  bj  that 
^reat  example  of  love  in  His 
^eath,   constrains  us  to    forget 
ourselves,  and  to  devote  ourselves 
to  Grod  and  to  jou;  because  at  • 
our  conversion  we  came  to  this 
deeiaion,  that  He  died,  He  alone 
and  once,  for  all."  That  Christ's 
death  was  the  great  proof  of 
His  love,  compare  John  xv.  13, 
^  greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lav  down  his 
Ufa   for  his  friends.        That  6 
XfMoroc  is  the  nominative  case  to 
kwidayeVy  and  cic  virip  vavTtav  is 
in  apposition  with  it,  seems  prov- 
ed bj  the  consideration  that  else 
6  cic  would  have  been  the  more 
natural  expression,  and  also  by 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Pet.  iii. 
18,    Xpcoroc  (iTrdi  vepi  aftapriQy 
Iffjuiy   axiOayevj  ^iKaios  vwip  uBi- 
CMK,  where  fiiraf  corresponds  to 
cTc,  xfpi  hfiapT,  fj/jLwy  to  vTrip  wat'- 
rwK,  and  the  construction  of  ^<- 
I'acoc  vir.  aliKUfi'  to  cTc  vtt.  vnrTO)y. 

c<  is  omitted  in  B.  C^.  D.  E. 
F.  J.  K.^  some  Fathers,  and  most 
versions.  It  is  retained  in  C^ 
and  some  Fathers,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  omitted,  either 
from  offence  at  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  statement,  or 
from  confusion  with  c7c.  The 
sense  is  the  same  in  both  read- 
ings. 

vjrip    iravTuty    has    the    same 
„    ambiguity  as  the  Eng- 
'IJ^^L  1"^   "  for,"  "  in  behalf 
ntpl!  ^f^  but  the  idea  of  ser- 

vice and  protection  al- 
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ways  predominates.  Wherever, 
n  speaking  of  Christ's  death,  the 
dea  of  substitution  is  intended, 
t  is  under  the  figure  of  a  ransom, 
n  which  case  it  is  expressed  by 
ayri.  Matt  XX.  28  ;  Mark  x.4o. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  "  cover- 
ing **  or  **  forgiving "  sins  is  in- 
tended, it  is  under  the  figure 
of  a  sin  offering,  in  which  case 
the  word  used  is  vepi  afiapriaQ 
or  vLfiapTiSiyy  as  in  Rom.  viii.  3 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  1  John  ii.  2,  iv. 
10.  The  preposition  irtpi  as  thus 
used  has  partly  the  sense  of  '^  on 
account  of,"  —  but  chiefly  the 
sense  of  "  covering,**  —  as  if  it 
were  "  He  threw  his  death  *  over* 
or  *  around '  our  sins." 

apa  01  iravTZQ    diriQavor,      ttpa 

has  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the   same   force    '^^^^^"^^ 
as  in  classical  Greek 
(where,  however,  it  has  always 
the  second  place  in  the  sentence, 
never  as  here  the  first),  "  there- 
fore," ipso  facto,  "  by  the  terms 
of  the  argument." 

01  TraiTcc.    The  article  refers 

back     to     vwep     TraiTwr.        "  All 

those  for  whom  He  died." 

diridavov  may  either  be  "died  " 
(as  in  Rom.  vi.  10,  diriOayev 
£0a7ra J),   or  "  are  dead "  (as  in 

Col.  iii.  3,  airidayere  yap,  Kai  i/ 
f  w»/,  K,  r.  X.). 

The  sense  thus  produced  will 
suit  either  of  the  two  main  in- 
terpretations of  this  passage. 

(1)  "If  Christ  died  for  all, 
then  it  follows  from  this,  that  all 
those  for  whom  He  died,  would 
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iECOXD  epistle:  cnAP.  v.  16. 


iT£5a>s>.   r>a  ol    X^^^'*'>   fjLTxsri    savroTj    l^Atnif^    aXXa  to^ 
live     shjuLl    not    henceforth     live    to    themselves,    but   to 


also  have  died  themselves  ^else 
t'lere  wo-iM  have  been  no  neces- 
B'.ty  fur  Hi?  dying    for  them.]'* 
C^»mpare  Kom.  v.  15,  •*  if  bv  the 
offi-nee  of  one  mant^  died  (uxc- 
Oaiov},  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  free  rift,  bv  arace  of 
one  man,  J*'S\i<  Christ,  abounded 
to  them  a//;"  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
"  as   in    A  lam  all  die   (aTo9j  #/- 
tTknvtTi)j  SO  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.''     This  is  the  inter- 
pretation   ailopted    bj    all    the 
Fathers   and    Schoolmen.      But 
there  are  against  it  these  diffi- 
culties: (a)  Although  the  words 
will  admit  of  such  a  conditional 
flense  of  u:ridaroy  (to  which  Gal. 
II.  21, upa  ^oitrroQ ctapidi' diridatevj 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  parallel) ; 
yet  it  is  by  a  strain  which  would 
hardly  have    been   used,   unless 
the  context    made  it  clear,     (b) 
Although  there  would  thus    be 
Jin  approxiination  to  tlioineaiiing 
of  the  Apostk-V  words  elsewlien*, 
yet  it  would  be  by  a  pncisitm  of 
logical   ar^riiment.   whicli   is    not 
ill    liis   manner.      What    he  eUe- 
Avhere  (holares  is,   that  the  uni- 
versal death  introduced  into  the 
world  by  Adam's  sin,  is  set  aside 
by  the  univer>al    life   introduced 
i'Uo   the  world  by  Chri>t\s  obe- 
<li«'nci.-.       What    he    would    here 
deehire,     if    this     interpretation 
were  correct,  would   l)e,  that  the 
universal  eirect  of  CUirist's  death 
proved    that    all    mankind    Avere 
before   in   a    state    of   death;     a 
position    im]dying    a    degree    of 
-peculation     on      the     cause     of 
i^hrisi  s   death,  which  is  forei-^n 
to   the    New    Testament,      (r)  It 
^vould  be  an    introdu(!ti<m  of  an 
•^'•^tiaet  proposition,  without  re- 


gard to  the  context,  which  goes 
on  to  speak,  not  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  the  corse  of* 
death,  but   of  the   change  pro- 
duced in  the  lives  of  those  oF 
wliom  he  speaks.     A  proposidon 
of  the  kind  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle,  would  labour  under  tho 
same  unapostolical  character  as 
tho   abstract    statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contained 
in    the  spurious   Terse    1  John 
V.  7. 

(2)  There  remains,  therefuf^ 
the   interpretation    now   almoit 
universally  adopted :  *'  If  Chriit 
died  for  all,  then  it  follows  that 
all  for  whom  He  died  died  [to 
sin,  with  Him]."    It  is  borne  oot 
by  the  words,  and  agrees  botk 
with    tho    Apostle's    statcmenU 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  context 
It  is  the  same  in  substance  as  m 
RouL  vi.  I — 14,  which  through- 
out agrees  with   this  passage  in 
n'presenting  the  death  of  sin,  ami 
of  the  old  nature  of  man,  throuah 
and   with  Christ's  death,  as  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  Dcwness 
of  life,  to  whicli  there,  as  here, 
he  is  urging  bis  bearers.    Com- 
pare also  Kom.  xiv.  7,   **  no  man 
liveth    to  himself,    and   no  man 
dietli   to    himself.      Whether  wl» 
live,  we  live  unto   the  D^rd,  or 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord.   .  .  .    For,   for    this  cause 
Christ  died,    that    lie  might  bo 
Lord   both  of  the  dead  and  the 
living."       Col.   iii.   3.    "  yc  arc 
dead  (an-ffVotrt),  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

The  omission  of  cvy  avrCi  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  close 
connexion  with  the  preceding, 
implied  in  a^>a.    The  generalising 
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o'josva 


•  CI  8i  fcol. 


ho    Mled   and    rose    again    for    them/      Wherefore 
3eforth  know'  no  'one   after  the  flesh:  'even  though 


Mile  passage  by  ol  vav* 
be  compared  to  the  si- 
pNBsions  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

p  wSlvt^v  itiridavey,  Ira 
Sirru  This  goes  on  to 
m  expressly  the  object 
A»  death, — ''  that  all 
a  a  new  life.''  '^  He  died 
tbufl^  in  order  that  for 
sail  who  are  alive  might 
Dm."  {nrep  avriav  must 
with  both  ;  as  in  Rom. 
There  is  the  same 
tion  of  the  natural  and 
aal  life  as  in  iv.  11,  12. 

it  inserted  with  a 
(wviKy  **  we  live  to  Him 
ire." 

pestle's  mind  is  full  of 
gs:  first,  his  own  sin- 
I  contrasted  with  the  in- 

with    which    he  was 

fcj  his  opponents,  and 

iceritj  with   which   ho 

that  they  were  justly 

le;  and,    secondly,  his 

above  the  local,  per- 
fcional  grounds  on  which 
leavoored  to  commend 
es.  Accordingly  there 
me  union  of  self-vindi^ 
od  of  the  assertion  of 
irioritj  of  Christianity 
Bm  here  as  in  iii.  1 — 
point  of  superiority  was 
e  absence  of  mystery 
sealment;  here  its  frcc- 
n  local  and  visible  re- 
I.  He  was  confident 
sincerity;    because  he 


knew  that  the  love  of  Christ 
pressed  him  forward,  and  that 
in  Christ's  death  he  and  all 
had  died  to  their  former  sins,  and 
now  lived  only  for  Him  who 
now  lived  for  them.  But  this 
leads  him  on  to  the  thought  of 
the  immense  chasm  in  all  re- 
spects which  the  death  of  Christ 
and  his  own  conversion  had 
made  between  his  former  and 
his  present  life.  The  whole  of 
his  past  life  was  vanished  far 
away  into  the  distance.  And 
first  out  of  this  feeling  arises 
the  thought  that  all  local  and 
personal  ties,  even  with  Christ 
Himself,  all  local  or  human 
grounds  of  authority  and  recom- 
mendation, such  as  his  oppo- 
nents insisted  upon,  and  fur  tho 
absence  of  which  they  taunted 
him,  had  no  longer  any  hold 
upon  him. 

?;^£7c,  "  tre,  whatever  my  oppo- 
nents may  say  or  do." 

ttTTo  Tov  vvvy  "  from  the  present 
time."  Compare  the  use  of  rvy  in 
vi.  2. 

16.  oihafiey,  "  we  recognise." 

*:cira  (rapKa,  "  by  lineal  or  out- 
ward claims."  Compare  for  the 
use  of  the  same  expression  with 
regard  to  the  same  opponents,  x. 
3,  xi.  18;  GaLvi.  12. 

ei  KOI  iyytJKafiev,  "even  though 
I  have  known ;"  "  granting  that 
I  have  known." 

yivtotTKOfieVf  i.  e.  Kara  aapKa^ 
"  henceforth  we  know  Him  no 
longer  [after  the  flesh]." 
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SECOND   EPISTLE :   CHAT.  V.  17,  18. 


xaroL     capxcL     ^pitrrov,     aXXa     vCv     ottxiri     yivwirxoiisv. 


17 


7     rf 


d 


wcTTs    el     Ti$    ev    ^ptcTmy     xoLivri     xntng*     ra     a^;faia 


we  have  known  Christ  after   the  flesh,   yet  now  **  know  we 
17  Him   no  more.      Therefore  if  any  'one  be  in  Christ,  he  ia 


oicafxey     and     tyvujKafuy     are 

probably  here,  as  in  1 

«  Knowing  Cor.  ii.  8,  xiii.  1,  merely 

Christ  no    ^jjg    variation    of    the 

r"l'?l'  word  without  variation 

the  nebn.         _  .  a       a.i_ 

of  meamng,   after  the 
Apostle's  manner. 

He  must  be  here  alluding  to 
those  who  laid  stress  on  their 
having  seen  Christ  in  Palestine 
(comp.  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  and 
on  their  connexion  with  Him  or 
with  **  the  brothers  of  the  Lord" 
by  actual  descent,  (Comp.  note 
on  1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  And  if  so,  they 
were  probably  of  the  party  "  of 
Christ.''  (See  notes  on  x.  7,  I 
Cor.  i.  12.)  But  the  words  imply 
that  something  of  this  kind 
might  once  have  been  his  own 
state  of  mind,  not  only  in  the 
time  before  his  conversion  (which 
lie  would  have  condemnecl  more 
stron^rlv),  but  since.  If  so,  it 
is  (likt'  rhil.  iii.  13—15)  re- 
markable as  a  confession  of 
IbrnuT  weakness  or  error,  and 
of  conscious  progress  in  religious 
knowledge. 

The  feeling  which  he  here 
describes  as  that  at  which  he 
had  permanently  arrived,  is  of 
imi)ortance  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  tlie  almost  total  ab- 
sence in  the  apostolic  age  of 
local  and  personal  recollections 
in  relation  to  our  Lord's  life 
juid  death.  ^See  Essay  on  the 
Kpistles  and  the  Gos])el  His- 
tory.) 

17.  From  this  thought  of  the 
destruction  of  all  local  ties,  lie 
])asbes  into  a  wider  sphere.    Not 


these  feelings  only,  but  all  thtt 
belongs  to  our  former  life  puses 
away,  and  a  new  creation  rises 
in  its  place ;  and  now  he  seems 
to  be  thinking,  not  so  much  of 
his  relations  to  his  conyertSyisof 
their  relations  to  Grod.   In  ipeik- 
ing  of  the  Corinthians  before  in 
this  Epistle,  he  hsid  feared  their 
estrangement  from  him,  sud  their 
following  his  opponents ;  bat  here^ 
for  the  first  time,  is  smy  indiet- 
tion   of  their  estrangement  di- 
rectly from  God.  Possibly  be  m»y 
have  been  thinking  of  the  defile- 
ments of  the  Grentile  ChristiinSy 
of  which  he  afterwards  spesks  in 
vi.  15 — vii.  1.     Possibly  be  miy 
have  formed  so  strong  an  opinion 
of  the  evil  teaching  of  the  fdse 
teachers,  as  to  consider  the  Co- 
rinthians to  be  already  in  a  state 
of  sin,  from  which  they  requirinl 
to  be  turned  to  God  ;  and  hence 
the  point  of  transition  from  the 
covert    condemnation    of  those 
teachers  inverse  1(),  to  the  direct 
mention  of  the  sin  here.    For  si' 
milar  expressions  concerning  the 
effect  of  this  teaching,  comjjare 
ii.  If),  iv.  3,  "  those  that  are  bt" 
(apparently  in  allusion  to  such); 
xi.  3,  "  I  fear  lest  as  the  serpn^ 
tempted  Eve,  so  your  minds  be 
corrupted    from    the    simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ;"   Gal.  iii. ■*? 
"have  ye   suffered   so  much  in 
vain :""  iv.  1 1,  "  I  fear  lest  I  have 
laboured  in  vain  ;"  iv.  19,  "lam 
in  travail  with  you  again;" and 
V.  4,  "  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.'' 
Whatever  be  the  explanation. 
the   fact   is  clear  that   he  here 
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9»>    X  /  '    »  Ifi       N        5'\  '  »  '^ 

fv,    lOoti    ygyovfv    xaiva.       ^**Ta    0£    TravroL    ex    tou 


*  Add  TC^  Tijb^a. 


creature:    'the    ancient^    things    are   passed    away; 
^  they^   are   become  new.      And  all  things   are    of 


of  the  Corinthians  as 
80  fallen  away  (compare 
Qy  verse  20,  "be  ye  re- 
1  to  (rod ;"  and  yi.  1/Hhat 
ive  not  the  grace  of  God 
i"^;  and  his  object  is  to 
hat  not  only  their  former 
fore  conversion,  but  also 
dcent  sins  have  been  for- 
and  that  God  in  Christ  is 
idy  to  receive  them.  Com- 
»r  similar  expressions  used 
istians  already  converted, 
ii.  2,  "  if  any  man  sin,  we 
I  comforter '  with  the  Fa- 
Mus  Christ  the  Righteous : 
e  is  the  propitiation  for 

,  The  connexion  may  be 
immediately  with  the  pre- 
,  **  if  even  with  Christ  we 
10  previous  bond,  much 
ire  other  previous  bonds 
)d  ;**  or  with  verse  1 5,  treat- 
as  parenthetical, "  live  for 
,  and  not  for  yourselves ; 
erefore  remember  that  all 

n 

hosoevcr  is  brought  into 
don  with  Christ,  is  a  new 

01. 

narff  "in  Christ."  "Union 
hrist  does  not  (as  you  urge) 
in,  it  rather  dissolves,  for- 
38."  Compare  x.  7. 
i  cr/ffiCy  see  GaL  vi.  15.  It 
common  expression  among 
kbbis  for  a  proselyte's  con- 
Ii     See  Wetstein,  ad  loc. 

TO.  ap^ala,  Cither  an- 

^  cient  customs,  as  of  the 

law ;  or  ancient  habits, 

as  of  sins.  The  use  of  the 

word  iip\aios^  instead  of 


iraXafdc,  points  rather  to  tho 
former ;  it  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  English  between 
"  ancient  **  and  "  old." 

IM,  This  transfers  the  reader 
as  into  the  sudden  sight  of  a  pic- 
ture. "  The  moment  that  a  man 
is  a  Christian,  a  new  creation 
rises  up ;  the  ancient  world  passes 
away  as  in  the  final  dissolution 
of  aU  things,  and  behold  I  a  new 
scene  is  discovered ;  the  whole 
world  has  in  that  instant  be- 
come new."  (For  this  use  of 
TrapcXOciv,  see  Matt.  xxiv.  35, 
''Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away ;"  and  2  Pet  iii.  10,  "  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away.")  For 
the  sense  compare  Isa.  xliii.  18, 

19  (LXX.),  TO,  afy)(ala  ^r)  <ri;X- 
XoyiZ^trOe'  l^ov  iyia  voiw  Kaiya, 
and  the  imitation  of  it  in  Rev. 
xxi.  4, 5,  "  the  former  things  are 
passed  away  "  (ra  wpatra  aTr^XOor); 
"  and  He  that  sat  on  the  throne 
said,  *  behold,  I  make  all  things 
new'"  (icaim);  in  which  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  the  idea  of  the 
change  and  regeneration  of  the 
individual  passes,  as  here,  into 
the  idea  of  the  end  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  world,  as  in  the  use 
of  7raXiyy€>'£0'ea  in  Matt.  xix.  28. 
The  Rec.  Text  with  I>*.  E.  J.  K. 
inserts,  Lachmann  with  B.  C.  D^ 
F.  G.  omits,  ra  irayra  after  Kaira, 
If  the  insertion  is  right,  then  the 
idea  of  the  world's  regeneration 
is  brought  out  more  strongly.  If 
the  omission,  then,  though  the 
idea  is  the  same,  the  introduction 
of  it  is  more  abrupt — "  old  things 
are  passed  away,  they  are  changed 
into  new  things." 
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SECOND  SP18TLB:  CHAP.  T.l^ftO; 


•  Adil  'lijcou. 

God,  who  'reconciled   us    to  Himself  'througli"'  Cfcl 

19  'gave     to     ua     the    ministry     of     reconciliation,    *i 

God    WU3    la     Chriet,    recoDciling    the    world    t*i     3 


IB.  rci  iraKm  is  "  the  new 
world  "  spoken  of  in  verse  17  : — 
"  ihc  new  world,  no  less  than  the 
ancient  world,  proceeds  from 
Ciod  i  from  the  love  not  only  of 
Clirist,  but  of  God." 

Here  there  is  the  same  rcfer- 
cnco  to  God  as  the  ultimate 
author  of  all,  which  occurs  so 
frequently;  6.  g.  v.  5,  i.  21,  iv. 
6 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  23,  xv.  28,  "  ihat 
God  mat/  be  all  in  all." 

TOO   KornWaEavroc   >lfis    <a<Ty 

Slit  ^laTou.  This  great  ctiango 
in  man's  moral  nature, 
'!*™||f''""  effected  hy  his  con- 
ittatd."'"'  version toChristiaiiity, 
is  expressed  here,  aa 
in  Ecm.  v.  10,  II,  Eph.  ii.  16, 
Co!,  i.  20,  2J,  by  llio  words 
tdrnXXnrTou,  karuWayli,  iiroira- 
raXXdaaiii,  translated  '" rocoticile," 
"  reconcilintion,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rom.  T.  4,  where  it  ia 
rendered  "  atonement." 

As  in  vorBes  16,  17,  the  .Apo- 
stle himself  was  the  primary 
subject  of  the  argument,  so  be  is 
atill.  As  it  was  espccinlly  true 
of  liira,  that  in  his  conversion  all 
worldly  bonds  had  been  snapped 
asunder  l^ver.  16),  and  all  ancient 
associations  passed  away  (17), 
so  also  of  him  it  was  especially 
true  that  he  feit  that  be  had 
lieon  reconciled  to  God  throupb 
Christ,  and  still  more,  that  God 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  tJisk 
of  making  tliia  reeoncilimiuii 
known, 


The  more  persona]  n 
^'/luc  ("  us  "),  in  ttiD  fin( 
is  iixod  by  the  ntan 
i)fOy  ("to  us")  in  the! 
where  it  must  agntfy  (r^ 
stie.  But  ftlremlr,  il 
which  are  alive,"  la  H 
and  in  the  general  fanb 
man  be  in  Christ,"  ir 
thought  of  others  w 
he  was  beginning, 
I  Cor.  iv.  4,  and  Bon.' 
25,  to  "  transfer  t«  t 
figure"  what  butoi^Eed; 
whole  world,  esneelulr 
Corinthian  world  whiol 


Accordingly  he  Biw 
to  unfold  the  general  ti 
the  delivery  of  which  h«g 
trusted  as  bis  especial  **M 
"  mission,"  and  whioh,  wl 
point,  ho  hod  deacrifaewj 
own  peculiar  possosaon.^ 

Ziasaria,  compare  iii.  9,  4  Zm 

19.  uc  uri,  "  seeing  lb 
pleonastic  for  tn,  or  »  j 
mixture  of  the  ooft-  3J 
struclion  ic  Stov  S>Tor  9 

and  on  ?cfic  c<Trt,  OS  in     M 


i.  21. 


the    ■ 


The  absencf 
from  ^fiic  and  Knoficc,  ODi 
position  of  i{i'<  require  the 
to  be  translated  thus:  " 
was  God  in  Christ  [i.  e.  n 
than  Gwl]  employed  in  nt 
'w^  [nothing  less  than}  % 
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fvo^  wjToig  ra  irapoLTrrioixara  aiir&v^  xa)  ^ifjisvog 
uv  TOP  Xoyov  rrjg  xaraXXayij^,  ^^ujrlp  ^picToiS 
'pt(r€s6o[Jispf   (D$   roS   ^fo5   TrapoLxaTiOuvrog  Si*   tJ/uov 

DQputing  ^to  them  their  trespasses^  and  'committed 
us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  'Therefore  *for  Christ 
e  ambassadors^  as  though  God  'were  exhorting^  you  by 


to  Himself.''  As  if  he  had 
'Yon  might  have  thought 
I  the  death  of  Christ  there 
othing  more  than  Christy 
g  more  than  that  single 
Yes :   there  was  more. 

was  God,  the  Invisible, 
htj,  dwelling  and  working 
rist.  And  the  object  of 
'orking  was  to  reconcile  a 
to  Himself."  The  "world," 
all-in  verse  15,  means  the 

race  of  mankind,  though 
k  special  reference  to  those 

the  Gospel  has  reached 
>Qched.  Compare,  for  the 
of  the  whole  passage,  Col. 
20y  **  it  pleased  God  that  in 
hould  idl  fulness  dwell .  .  . 
bj   Him   to    reconcile   all 

unto  Himself."  Also  1 
ii.  2,  "not  for  our  sins 
but  for  the  sins  of  the 
toorldJ* 

\oyi(6fjL£yoQ    .    .    .    icaraX- 
,   ''and  the  proof  of  this 
dilation  is,  first,  that  He 
forbears  to  charge  the  re- 
conciled   world   with 
""     their     offences  ;      se- 
,0s."  condlj,  that  He  placed 
upon  me  the  responsi- 
of  teaching  the  reconcilia- 
fifl  gives  the  connexion. 
Dpare  Rom.  iii.  25,  *'  the  re- 
n  (or  passing  over,  wapetny) 
I  that  are  past,  through  the 
jrance  of  God ; "  also  Rom. 
,  ^  blessed   is   the  man  to 

the  Lord  imputeth  (Xoyc- 

no  sin ; "  and  Col.  ii.   13, 


"  forgiving  our  trespasses  "  (rci 
irapairTutfxaTa), 

The  action  of  forgiveness  is 
perpetual^  and  is  therefore  in  the 
present  tense  ;  that  of  entrusting 
the  Apostle  with  the  charge  of 
preaching,  was  once  for  all  at 
his  conversion,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  past  tense. 

^ifievog  iv  ^/iTv,  '*  He  placed 
in  my  hands,  in  my  mouth." 
The  word  is  selected,  as  being 
that  which,  though  with  a  dif- 
ferent construction  {^iadai  uq  tX 
or  rci'ft),  is  used  for  the  bestowal 
of  gifts  or  offices  in  the  Church, 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  1  Tim.  i.  12. 

kv  itfjuvy  here  as  in  verse  18, 
means,  not  the  Apostles  gene- 
rally, but  St.  Paul  himself.  The 
"  word,"  or  **  message"  of  recon- 
ciliation (compare  6  Xoyoc  tov 
(TTavpov,  in  1  Cor.  i.  18)  was  es- 
pecially "  the  gospel "  or  "  good 
tidings "  of  Paul ;  and  as  such 
he  here  speaks  of  it. 

20.  virep  '^(puTTOv  ovv  irpta^tv- 
ofiiv.  He  now  turns  to  the  di- 
rectly practical  object  which 
had  been  brooding  in  his  mind 
since  the  l7th  verse,  the  conver- 
sion —  the  second  conversion  — 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
from  the  sin,  whatever  it  might 
be,  which  interrupted  their  re- 
union with  God.  The  "  task  " 
(verse  18)  and  "the  word" 
(verse  19)  which  ho  had  received 
from  God,  found  their  natural 
fulfilment  in  this  field.  He  had 
spoken  before  of   Christ's  love 
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[±i)    yvivTCt    9.[J.apriav   vir^p   ^'fuun    a[jLa[iria.v    ciro/i; 

ub:  wc  pray  you  'for  Chriat',    "  be  ye  reconciled  ' 

I       '*•  lie  mtule  Him  'who   knew  no   sin   to   be   em 

that  we  'may  become'  the  righteousneBS  of  God  in 


urging  him  forward  in  their  be- 
liii]f  I  he  now  comes  before  then 
na  the  representative  of  Christ 
(trptot'lio/iii',  .  .  .  iiofiiBa). 

iiirip  expregses  that  lie  ia  both 
„  p  roprosenting  Christ,  and 

"ciiii^i"  also  serving  Hiin.  And 
BO  in  the  only  other  pas- 
sage where  the  eame  figure  of 
an  ambassador  is  used,  £ph.  vi. 
20,  v-rip  ol  irpia^iiiu,  "  in  belifllf 
of  [not  "  instead  of"]  which  Gos- 
pel I  aoi  an  auibassador." 

But  as  in  the  previous  verses 
God  hod  been  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  all  that  waa  done 
through  Clirist,  bo  hora  also  He 
is  spoken  of  as  the  chief  mover 
and  object  of  the  Apostle's  ad- 
dress, ii<:  ruu  Siou  ttuposoXftuvroc 
£i'  I'ljiwi-,  *'  as  though  God  Him- 
self were  lieani  entreating  you 

through  my  voice."    KaraWuyTirc 

T^  diy,  "  my  prayer  in  behalf  of 
Christ  —  what  G^  says  to  you 
through  me — ia  this :  "Be  recon- 
ciled to  God."  The  use  of  the 
imperative  is  most  emphatic,  as 
tliough  he  uttered  the  very  words 
of  the  prayer  which  he  addressed 
to  them  from  Christ,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  they  must  have  * 
heard  from  his  Ups  when  he  was 
with  them. 

SI.  Toy  /iq  yyovra.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  prayer,  wliether 
or  not  it  bo  included  in  the  ac- 
tual words  of  it. 

Observe  the  great  abruptness 
of  this  sentence  ■,  yap  (in  D'.  £. 
J.  K.)  is  a  later  correction,   to 


soften  this.  For  tlK 
truth,  see  Bom.  viii. 
having  sent  Hii  own  6 
likeness  of  sinful  Heel 
ifiofiTiat),  and  for  ein  (< 
riof),  condemnod  sin  in 
that  the  rigliteousnesa 
<ufio)  of  the  law  migl 
filled  in  us,  who  liva 
the  flesh,  but  after  lb 
Gal.  iii.  13,  "Christ  r«< 
from  the  curse  of  the  h 
made  (yti-ofitvot)  a  cun 

vjrip,  "  in  behalf  o 
note  on  verse  15. 

ijfiuit',  qftilt  here,  U 
18  and  20,  is  used  prii 
the  Apostle  himself,  tbo 
a  reference  to  the  wtaii 

II /laptia  is  here  use 
widest  sense  for  "sin." 
"  He  wa^  enveloped, 
lost,  ovt^nvtiilnird  in 
sin,  and  its  conseqaeu 
as  he  could  be  withon 
being  sinful."  This  qvu 
is  necessarily  involTei 
preceding  words,  to¥  p 
hftapTtav,  which  VtMf 
pared  with  Heb.  viL  d{ 
rat«  trom  sinners;"  H> 
"without  dn;"  1  Pi 
"  who  did  no  sin,"  Mid  < 
the  conviction  of  tb 
excellence  of  Chrirt,  I 
p.  459—461.  Fw  tt 
Tov    iiii    vfprra    SCO  nn 

cixaioavyii  Bcov.  Hfll 
wa^B,  the  object  of  Ch 
fenngs  is  the  moral  n 
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Si^atrQcu  uyuSig   ^(Xgysi  yap  Kaiptp  Ssxrcp  iTrrjxouaroL 


I  thft 


€€ 


9 


t 


"▼I,  *A8   His   fellow-workers,   then,  we'  'exhort  you  also 
E».t  ye   'accept    not  the  grace   of    God    in  vain    (for  He 
I  'heard  thee  in  a  time   accepted,  and   in   the  day 


and  consolation  ;  and  is  here  put 
forward  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
Apostle's  function. 

/ij)  tie  Kiyoy  r»)v  xapiv  rov  ^eov 
Iflaadai  vfxdCf  **  that  you  should 
not  receive  the  goodness  of  God 
in  your  conversion  to  no  pur- 
pose." Here,  again,  as  in  v.  20, 
the  sense  is  obscure,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  especial  danger 
to  which  the  Apostle  alludes. 
For  the  phrase  **in  vain,"  eIq 
Keyov,  compare  Gal.  iv.  11  (etv^), 
in  speaking  of  his  converts  ;  and 
Gal.  ii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  16 ;  1  Thess. 
iii.  5  (etc  KEvoy)  of  himself.  See 
also  note  on  v.  17. 

TTfy  x^P^^  Tov^eov,  "The  favour 
of  God  "  is  often  used,  as  here, 
simply  for  the  "goodness  "  of  God 
shown  in  the  conversion  of  men 
to  Christianity  ;  and  is  thus  used 
as  almost  identical  with  the 
Christian  faith.  Compare  Acts 
xiii.  43,  "  they  persuaded  them 
to  abide  in  the  grace  of  God  ; " 
Acts  XX.  24,  "  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God." 

2.  The  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah  xlix.  8  (LXX.).  In  the 
original  context  God  is  speaking 
to  the  Messiah,  the  servant  of 
His  people ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Apostle  preserves  that 
sense,  and  intends  to  express  by 
the  citation  the  general  fact  that 
God  had  received  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  that,  therefore.  He 
would  receive  the  Corinthians' 
reconciliation.    But  the  words 


f^      nuuiy  —  *'  that   man  might, 
Christy  be  united  to  God  in 
's  highest  attribute  of  right- 
The  phrase  2(i:aco0^>Ki| 
»v,  as  in  Bom.  i.  17,  iii.  21, 
s  inclodes  the  sense  of  "  ac- 
ittd." 

<V  ahrff  i.e.  "by  union  and 
viformity  with  Christ." 
"YL    I.  He  urges  (for  some 
n  unknown  to  us),  with  still 
vehemence,  the  appeal  he 
d  made  in  verse  20 ;  and  now, 
in  iv.  7,  the  mention  of  his  great 
^ssion  recalls  again  to  his  mind 
«  sufferings  and  troubles  which 
^  had  undergone ;  and  in  the 
^max  of  triumph  which  the 
nsciousness  of  his  victory  sug- 
^l^sts,  he  closes  this  long  digres- 
^>n.     The  almost  lyrical  and 
character  which  belongs 
this  burst  of  feeling,  may  be 
^ly  compared  to  Bom.  viii.  31 — 
;  1   Cor.  xiii.   1 — 13,  which 
upy,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
Central  place  in  those  Epistles. 
ffvy€pyovyTtCf  "  as  fellow-work- 
ers wUh  God."*     That  ^ef  (not 
^t^r^  or  vfiiy)  is  to  be  supplied, 
la  certain:  (1)  By  the  parallel 
of  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  avyipyol  rov  ^fov, 
(2)  because  the  act  in  which  he 
claima  to  be  a  fellow-worker,  is 
that  of  exhortation  (napaKaXov" 
luv)^  which,  in  v.  20,  had  been 
ascribed  to  Grod. 

wapaKoKovfieVf  here,  as  in  v. 
20,  and  i.  3 — 6,  has  the  triple 
meaning  of  entreaty,  exhortation, 
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of  sitlvation   I  'euccoiircJ  thee.      BoholJ   now   ia   the  'w^ 

uoceptcil     time,     bchoU     now    is    the    day    of    salvation 

a  giving    no     offence     in     anytliing,    'lest    tlic      mmUliy       j 


\ 


iwiiKOvaa,  j/]oqdf)<ni,  "listened 
and  "  helped,"  describe  so  much 
moro  exactly  the  relation  of  God 
tn  Ilie  Church  and  to  mankiud, 
tliiia  the  relation  of  God  to 
Christ,  that  they  had  better  be 
so  taken.  Tho  variation  IVotn 
the  original  sense  may  io  this 
instnnce  be  justified  by  the  iden- 
tillcntion  of  the  Meseinh  and  the 
lieuple,  which  mns  through  the 
latter  chapters  of  Isaiah.  The 
passage  was  apparently  eug- 
gested  lo  the  Apostle's  memory 
by  the  word  ZnTot,  as  connected 
with  ii!,aa6at:  "Let  not  your 
reeeiving  of  tho  favour  of  God 
be  in  vain,  for  the  language  of 
God  [6  dcdc  is  tbfl  nominative 
case  to  \iytt\  in  tho  Prophet 
ia  true  :  '  In  a  time  which  I 
receive  I  heard  thee',"  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  stress  that 
ho  lays  on  the  word,  carrying 
it  out  and  amplifying  it  in  his 
own  comment  which  follows: — 
"  God  has  so  spoken,  and  look  ! 
the  present  is  the  time  which 
He  BO  receives."  "  You  ought 
tn  receive  Him.  for  Re  lias  re- 
ceived you."  cvtrpoaStKToe  is  a 
favourite  word  of  the  Apostle ; 
and  as  eueh,  and  also  as  being 
more  emphatic,  is  substituted  for 
tho  less  familiar  and  leas  expres- 
sive term  of  the  LXX  (Com- 
pare vii.  12  i  Rom.  XV.  16,  31.) 

fiii;  "  now,"  may  be  either 
generally  "now,  in  the  Gospel 
dispensation "  (which  is  con- 
Urmod  by  "the  acceptable  year," 


liKTot  iriavrii,  Luke  iv.  19),  ot 
rather  iu  reference  tothcpecajitr 
nced  of  hia  convcrLs,  "Nuw.s* 
ttiis  present  moment,  is  tlietiiH 
for  you  to  turn  to  Go4l  i  *«(r 
no  time  in  doing  so." 

3.  The  quotAlion  from  Iniilh 
with  the  Apoatle's  comioeat,  iii 
been  parenthetical ;  and  be  dm 
enlarges  on  his  efforts  (ofaUI 
worthily  his  mission  of  ezhoW' 
tion  to  them,  partly  fnffl  Al 
mere  outpouring  of  ftelingDW 
the  greatness  of  his  WDrk,{ilrtlf 
from  the  wish  to  hold  up  M 
conduct  Bs  a  model  l«  hii  nh- 
verts.    Corap.  1  Cor.  ix.  I8-J«. 

The  participles  hlirui,  toi 
join  on  directly  to  mivtfy^mt. 
The  use  of  /iijSfj.i'aK  and  p<ii'"' 
instead  of  ouci/i/or  and  ok''n> 
indicates  the  connexion.  " ' 
exhort  you,  inasmnek  at  Ip" 
tho  best  proof  of  my  esroeirtMW 
by  an  xiety  not  through  my  nn*"' 
to  throw  any  ob:stacle  in  il" 
way  of  your  receiving  iheiw- 

irpootoirft,  "  stumbling-Uxki 
used  only  in  this  place  for«li>' 
is  elsewhere  expressed  (1  C«. 
viii.  9 ;  Bom.  xiv.  IS)  by  fff 

KOflfiO, 

fuiftijBg,  "have  reproach (* 
upon  it.  Compare  the  i^  " 
the  word  (where  only  else  it  f 
curs  in  the  New  Testament)  » 
viii.  2(^  possibly  with  refa*" 
to  his  refusing  maintenance.  Sn 
note  on  xi.  7. 

1}  Siamvia,  "the  taak  or  ^ 
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ayri 


'  <n}yi<rTdvTtg  saurovg  wg 


laxos/oi,  sv 


Try^Tjyougf    iv  ^uXoxaTj^,    cy    axara(rra<rlatgf    ev 


ffVFurrwirrts, 


t  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  ^  ministers 
much  "^endurance,  in  'troubles^  in  necessities,  in 
I  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours. 


iciliation''  (v.  19), 
mess "  (iii.  8,  9). 
Tec  eatfTouCf  "com- 
sel^  not  bj  com- 
tfcers  (see  on  iii.  1), 
ervants  and  instru- 

*  man,  but  of  God, 
Ilv  commend  them- 
1 18  the  sense  of  the 
axovoi :  had  it  been 
3  iiaKoyovcy  then  the 
be  "  commending  " 
ourselves  to  be  the 
Jod."  For  the  ex- 
ovoij  as  applied  to 

Cor.  ilL  5. 

at  here  trvvLoravTiQ 
ovc,  whereas  in  iii. 
B  the  sense  required 
e  laid  on  ''them- 
owe   precedes  d/rt- 

B  following  enume- 
means  whereby  he 
imself,  may  be  di- 
ur  clauses,  all  am- 

iiT«:  (1)  kv  virofiovij 
ifC.  (2)  £y  ayyorrjTi 
I  ^£0v.  (3)  dtiiTwy 
tv<^i\fiiag,  (4)  itQ 
Trayra  Kari^ovTec 
st  section  is  an  ex- 
nrofJioyrj  voWrjj  "in" 
;h  endurance,'^  in 
of  evils,  each  grow- 
e  last  word  of  the 
!'he  first  describes 
s  generally,  "  In 
lotions    (^\i\//€ercr), 

*  difficulties  (dray- 


Kaic\  in  narrow  straits  (myoxuf 
plaic).^  The  prevailing  idea  is  of 
pressure  and  confinement :  each 
stage  narrower  than  the  one  be- 
fore, so  that  no  room  is  left  for 
movement  or  escape.  r^X7\//cc 
and  <TTtyo\yipia  are  often  joined, 
iv.  8  ;  Bom.  iL  9,  viii.  35  ;  ^\i- 
ylfiQ  and  avayici;,  1  Thess.  iii.  7.) 
(h)  The  idea  of  "  narrow 
straits"  {tTTtvoxtapiaiQ)  suggests 
the  thought  of  actual  persecu- 
tions, of  which  he  gives  the  three 
to  which  he  was  most  frequently 
exposed — the  *  scourgings  *  from 
Romans  and  Jews  (for  which  see 
xi.  23  —  25)  ;  the  *  imprison- 
ments* (for  which  see  xi.  23), 
which  followed  upon  the  scourg- 
ings, as  in  Acts  xvi.  22^  23 ;  the 
'  tumults  and  disorders '  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  in  Asia  Minor 

SActs  xiii.  50,  xiv.  19),  Greece 
xvi.  19,  xviii.  12),  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  30).  So  the  word  is  used  in 
xii.  20;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33 ;  Luke  xxi. 
9;  James  iii.  16.  It  is  possible, 
however  (as  most  of  these  pas« 
sages  relate  rather  to  inward  than 
outward  disorder),  that  the  sense 
may  be  "  unsettlement  of  life," 
as  in  atTTaTovfjLeyy  1  Cor.  iv.  11  ; 
and  this  would  suit  somewhat 
better  with  its  position  here,  as 
it  was  the  banishments  which 
succeededy  the  disorders  which 
preceded  the  imprisonments. 

Whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  aKaTatrratriaiQy  he  naturally 
passes  from  troubles  sustained 
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«€'y 


ayvoTijTi,     i  1 


iv    aydirp    avtjTroxplrfp^    "^  iv    Xoycp    aKyfiilag^    iv    Stiyoi/Et^ 
^Botjf  S/a    Tioy    OTTTitov    rr^s    hixouo(ruvr^s    rSv    Ss^iaiy    x^ 

6  in  watchingSy  in  fastings,   'in   pureness,  'in  knowledge,  ""^ 
long-suiFering,   'in  kindness,   'in   the  Holy   Ghost,   'in  1(^^ 

7  unfeigned,   'in   the   word   of  truth,   'in   the   power  of  Goc 
by  the  '  weapons  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 


at  the  hands  of  others  to  volun- 
tary or  internal  troubles. 

"The  labour''  (icdvoiQ,  as  in 
xi.  23,  27,  X.  15)  refers  both  to 
his  manual  labour  (1  Cor.  iv. 
12),  and  also  to  the  general  toils 
and  anxieties  (molestus)  of  his 
life ;  the  **  sleepless  nights  * 
(aypuTryiacc)  and  **  hungerings  ** 
(>'>7<rrt/acc),  refer  to  the  privations 
imposed  upon  him,  partly  by  his 
wandering  life,  partly  by  his  re- 
fusal to  receive  support.  See 
note  on  xi.  27;  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

(2)  The  second  section  enu- 
merates the  virtues  which  ac- 
companied these  outward  hard- 
ships. 

They  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, not  so  much  by  the  mean- 
ing lis  by  the  form  of  the  words; 
the  first  consisting  of  one,  the 
latter  of  two  words :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "love"  would  naturally 
have  followed  on  "  kindness  ;  " 
but  as  he  wished  to  accompany 
it  with  the  epithet  "  unfeigned," 
he  therefore  puts  it  in  the  second 
division;  and  "the  Holy  Spirit" 
would  also,  but  for  the  same 
reason,  have  properly  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  section. 
For  a  similar  regard  to  the  sound 
rather  than  the  sense  of  the 
words  he  Avas  bringing  together, 
compare  Kom.  i.  30,31.  Each 
word  stands  singly  without  any 
apparent  connexion,  as  it  came 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 


(a)    iyviJriyc,    **  purity    fiom 
sin  "  generally,  as  in  vii.  11. 

yvuKTiCf  "  knowledge"  or  "in- 
tuition of  Divine  truth,"  as  in  1 
Cor.  xiL  8. 

fiaKpodvfiia,  ''patience^*  is 
joined  with  xpriaT&niCt  '' kind- 
ness," as  in  GaL  v.  22;  so  in 
£ph«  iv.  2,  fiera  /iourpoOv/uac, 
iLV€\6fieyoi  aXXiiXiavy  and  in  CoL 
iii*  12,  vpavTfiTa,  ^aKpoSvfiiav, 

(&)  €y  vvevfiari  ay^ff  ^bjtlio 
Spirit  of  Grod  shown  in  variou 
manifestations."    See  1  Cor.  xiL 

iy  &ydtrp  iLnnroicpirf*  The  6pi'' 
thet  (compare  Rom.  xiL  9)hi* 
determined  the  position  of  ay«^? 
in  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the 
consideration  that  it  comes  here 
with  the  "  Holy  Spirit,''  as  tlie 
climax  of  the  moral  qualities 
which  he  enumerates. 

The  «*word  of  truth"  {Xoyf 
aXr/Oet'ac)  is  the  '*  word  of  silDp'^ 
unadulterated  truth,"  as  in  ii.  !"• 
iv.  2.  The  "power  of  God' 
(^ur.  ^eov)  is  the  power  visible  io 
miracles  (as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4). 

(3)  In  the  third  section  the 
words  are  held  together  merely  by 
the  word  ^«a,  and  by  their  anti* 
thetical  form ;  ^la  in  the  case  off''* 
Tuty  oTrXvjy  expressing  the  meai^ 
by  which  he  made  his  way,  f"* 
without  the  article,  in  hd  i<tl¥-i 
&c.  expressing  the  state  through 
which  he  had  to  make  his  way.  It 
is  the  same  confusion  of  the  two 
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F^y,  ^&a  ^o^g  xa)  ariftiag^  ha  hutr^vjfjilag  xa) 
^ag,  eig  ^Xavof  xa)  oTiYj^eTgy  ^oig  ayvoo6(jLavoi  xa) 
to<rx6[i,svoij  tog  oLTrodyrjarxovreg  xa)  iSou  l^aifxeVf  cog 
4[JLivoi  xa)  ft^  ^avaroifJLSVOif   ^^aig  Xuto J/Jisvor  a£i  Ss 

(t,  by  honour  and  dishonour^  by  evil  report  and  good 
,  as  deceivers  and  true^  as  unknown  and  well 
I9  as  dying  and  behold  we  live,  as  chastened  and 
illed^   as  sorrowful  yet    alway   rejoicing,    as.  poor   yet 


of  Sio,  as  in  1  Pet  iii.  20 : 
•ay  it  Zdaroc. 

Ay  owXiuy  . .  Toty  hpiaTtpSiy^ 
16  arms  of  the  Christian's 
righteousness  [the  word 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  in 
,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
rith  the  sword  or  spear  in 
;ht  hand,  and  the  shield  in 
L"  This  deid^ptionof  his 
US  arises  out  of  the  men- 
*  *the  power  of  Grod  "  just 
The  idea  had  been  al- 
axpressed  in  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
as  afterwards  more  fuUy 
ped  in  Eph«  vi.  1 1,  12. 
words  indicate  (what  we 
also  from  1  Cor.  iv.  12, 
v/ie  KOI  — -  I^Katr^fifjLoufjie  voc), 
lese  false  imputations  con- 
d  one  of  his  severest  trials. 
Hence  the  fourth  section 
Is  the  words  'Hhrough 
port"  into  a  long  list  of 
itrasts  between  his  alleged 
is  real  character,  at  once 
ig  his  difficulties  and  his 
»h. 

voif  "  deceivers."  That 
ras  alleged  to  be  the  Apo- 
character  is  clear  from  ii. 
2,  and  also  from  the  ex- 
tts  in  the  Clementines, 
ii.  17,  18,  xi.  35,  where 
nl  is  expressly  described 
dceiver  (irXoFoc),  and  sow- 
ror  (TrXayriy)  :  sec  p«  367. 
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Kai  in  classical  Greek  would 
have  been  Kairoi  or  &\y  Sfiutc* 

9.  ayyoovfieyoif  "unknown," i.e. 
"obscure,"  his  real  power  not 
recognised  (as  in  x.  10) ;  yet 
amongst  true  believers  recog- 
nised fully  (as  in  iii.  2). 

**  Dj^ing,  i.  e.  his  enemies  re- 
presented him  as  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  so  no  more  coming  to 
CcMinth;  and  yet,  behold!  at 
that  very  moment  he  is  still  full 
of  life  and  energy.  Compare 
iv.  10. 

iraihevofiEvoij  "  chastised,"  per- 
haps in  allusion  to  the  insinuation 
that  he  was  under  God's  wrath; 
but  also  under  a  sense  that  God 
was  thus  training  him  for  his 
work:  luc  losing  the  sense  of 
"  quiisi  "  and  acquiring  that  of 
'^  quippe"  The  words  seem  to 
refer  to  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  18 : 
vatdevwv  lirai^ivai  fi£  6  KvpioCf 
Kai  T^  ^avaTbi  ov  wapi^utKi  ^e. 
Compare  xii.  7 — 9  (the  "  thorn 
in  the  flesh  "). 

10.  For  the  "perpetual  cheer- 
fulness" (a£i  Si  y(aipoyTeg)  see 
Bom.  V.  3,  "we  boast  in  our 
afflictions;"  and  Philipp.  iv.  4, 
12. 

The  "  poverty  "  alludes  to  the 
taunts  against  him  for  not  re- 
ceiving a  maintenance ;  see  note 
on  xi.  7;  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  The 
"  riches"  may  refer  to  the  con- 
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yalpovTsgy   oig  ^rrcop^ol  ?roXXou^  S^  ^rXouTi^ovrc^,  cog  |U.7]0 
s^ovreg  xal  TrcLvra  xoLre^ovTeg. 

making   many   rich,    as   having    nothing    and    possessing 
things. 

trihutions  in  viii.  9,  but  more  cxo*^^<^»  8^°^P^7  "having;'' 

generally  to  spiritual  things,  as        rcxoircc,  '*  having  to  the  fnW^ 
in  1  Cor.  iu.  22.  see  1  Cor.  viL  29,  30. 


-" 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap,  V.  11 — ^VL  10. 

/  have  spoken  of  the  awful  time  when  every  deed  done  in     thtt 
mortal  frame  will  be  disclosed  before  that  great  tribunaF^    ^S 
which  the  judgment  seat  of  the  highest  earthly  judge  is  af^cMtni 
figure.      With  this   conviction^  I  try  to   win  over  and  m^^ 
friends  of  men  ;  but  it  is  from  no  human  motives  that  I  do  ^^ 
My  motives  are  disclosed  to  God  noWy  as  they  will  be  hereaf^^^ 
at  the  judgment ;  and  they  are  disclosed  to  you  also,  if  y^^^ 
consult,  each  of  you,  his  own  innermost  conscience.    So  Ispe^^^  ' 
for  even  you  thought  before  that  I  was  commending  mysttf  ^ 
you^  on   my  own  authority.     But  this  is  not  a  self-comrr^^^' 
dation.       This   complete   disclosure   of  all    my    heart    to   J/^^ , 
enables  yon  to  vindicate  me  against  those  icho  rely  oji   the  tt'^^^' 
vionij,  not  of  their  oicn  hearts,  hut  of  commendatory  letters^    ^- 
lineal  descent,  of  commanding  presence.      My  disclosure  hef^^^ 
God  shoics  that,  if  I  am  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  sobcrn^^"^^ 
it  is  in  my  zeal  for  Him  ;   my  disclosure  before  you  shows  tfi^^ 
if  I  restrain  myself  and  act  as  if  under  the  dictates  of  worl^^*^ 
wisdom,  it  is  in  my  regard  for  you.     And  the  reason  of  this:   '*-*» 
that,  if  you  read  my  hearty  you  ivillfind  that  I  am  pressed  f^'^^^ 
7card  by   one   irresistible   motive,   the   sense  of  the   love  whi^^ 
Christ  has  shown  to  all  the  world.      That  love  drives  me  to  th^ 
conclusion   that  if  He,  singly  and  alone,  laid  down  Ilis  lift  i^ 
b'  half  of  all,  then  all  for  whom  He  so  laid  doicn  His  life,  hdV^ 
forfeited  all  cloim  to  their  lives.       The  very  object  of  His  la]l' 
ing  down  His  life  in  their  behalf  was,  that  all  who  live  throv(jh 
Him,  all  who  are  alive  at  all,  should  devote  their  lives  to  JJiin 
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« 

»ilo,   whether  in  His  death  or  in  the  life  to  which  lie  was 
:sised,  did  all  in  their  behalf.  ^ 

A.  complete  separation  is  thus  made  by  the  Christian  faith 
Ttween  the  present  and  the  past  Whatever  otiiers  may  think, 
r  I  myself  may  once  have  thought,  I  cannot  now  rely  on  any 
utward  or  local  association ;  even  with  Christ  Himself  my 
nion  now  can  never  be,  like  that  of  my  opponents,  a  lineal  or 
atural  connexion,  but  only  moral  and  spiritual.  And  this  is 
me,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  alL  If  any  one  has  entered 
tto  fellowship  with  Christ,  a  new  world  has  at  once  opened 
pan  him  ;  an  old  world  has  passed  away,  and  he  looks  out  as 
%  the  first  beginning  of  creation,  as  in  the  days  after  the  flood, 
s  in  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  on  a  new  creation  ;  and 
hat  new  creation  descends,  not  merely  from  Christ,  but  from 
Tod  Himself,  to  whom  the  whole  reconciliation  is  due,  of  which 
■"  am  at  once  the  chief  example  and  the  chief  servant.  For  in 
hat  single  life  and  death  of  Christ,  was  contained  no  less  than 
\  revelation  of  the  Eternal  God  working  out  the  reconciliation 
f  a  whole  world  to  Himself  Therefore  to  them  He  forbears 
o  impute  their  offences ;  to  me  He  entrusted  the  utterance  of 
he  message  of  reconciliation,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  trust 
T  address  this  message  to  you.  I  come  as  an  ambassador  from 
Christ.  I  come  as  the  instrument  through  which  God  exhorts 
fou  to  come  to  Him  ;  and  the  words  which  I  utter  as  from 
Him  are,  *'  Be  reconciled  to  God."  The  object  for  which  He 
made  the  Sinless  One  pass  through  the  world  of  sin  was,  that 
T,  and  you  with  me,  might,  through  and  with  that  Sinless  One, 
be  drawn  into  the  world  of  righteousness.  In  pursuance  of  this 
exhortation,  I  add  my  efforts  to  the  efforts  of  God,  and  exhort 
you  not  to  allow  tlie  goodness  which  He  has  shown  to  you  to 
pass  away  without  effect.  Receive  Him  ;  for  He,  as  we  read 
in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  has  received  and  heard  and  blessed  you  : 
and  the  time  of  this  reception  and  salvation  is  this  very  present 
moment.  This  mission,  of  which  I  am  the  instrument^  must  be 
above  all  reproach :  it  must  rest,  not  on  commendations  from 
others,  but  on  the  commendations,  of  my  own  deeds.  It  must  be 
commended  by  the  endurance  of  calamities  which  press  me  closer 
and  closer  in  on  every  side,  by  flagellations,  imprisonments,  wild 
uproars;   by  toils  and  sleepless  nights  and  hunger:    by  the 
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b«tc  CM^  oc  ci^i^ina^  a  SBlb jcet  »  W|Jii.-»itd  and  »  p^??^^^ 
f/>ci£>i  k,   to  e^nfinc  cnneiTa  to  tke  So^tfant  view,  and  , 

niilj  vHtten.  Tlieir  tenae  but  be  ikie  cammed  v^i — T^^^^ 
wiri'l  Itvi  [ie«n  in  a  long  estruigcmcBt  from  God ;  Hjs  deaSi^^F^ 
hvl  aw»kf:ne'l  in  tbe  bean  of  nankiDd  a  sense  of  hoatiUtj  iii*  ^^ 
'ffl(:nc<^  Su'j'jenlv  a  great  manifestatioa  of  IXtuk  Iotc  aj^**^^ 
ann'/un':««],  which  whercTer  tbe  tidings  woe  broi^ht  awakene^"*^^ 
(bftVtif^i  D«rer  knotm  before.  These  feelings  reaolf«d  tbent^^-^^ 
Halves  \n\t>  two  kindi: — The  present  was  felt  to  be  parted  fiui^""*'^ 
th«  jrfljit,  bjr  a  separation  eo  complete  as  to  be  compared  h^^LJ 
the  Aj^xtle  to  a  new  creation.'  Tbe  whole  world,  not  Jewi^t^^^ 
tm\y  but  Gentile,  was  called,  after  long  abaenoe,  to  return  tc:^ 
(Jwl.» 
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lie  Jewish  nation  was  by  this  one  eyent  delivered  from  the 

9  of  the  Levitical  ritoaL  So,  even  in  times  of  great  human 
ow  or  joy,  the  burdensome  eeremonial  of  social  life  is  dis- 
ed  by  a  stronger  and  more  uniyersal  sense  of  brotherhood : 
ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why 
•  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  —  *  Touch  not,  taste  not, 

die  not?'"  (Col.  iL  20,  21.)  The  Jewish  and  Gentile 
aes  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  by  the  sight  of  His 
mon  love  exhibited  by  Christ  to  both :  '^  He  hath  broken 
n  the  middle  watt  of  partition,  having  abolished  in  his  flesh 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordi- 
ces;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so 
:ing  peace,  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in 
body  by  the  Cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."  (Eph. 
4—16.) 

ind  finally,  the  great  mass  of  the  Gentile  world  were  de- 
red  by  this  Divine  act  of  love  from  the  slavery  of  the  sins 
iieir  age,  and  country,  and  long  contaminations  of  false 
als  and  worship :  '^  You  that  were  sometime  alienated  and 
ttet  in  your  mind  by  toicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He  recon- 
I  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death"  (Col.  i.  21); 
oa  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  " 
h.  iL  1). 

10  fiir  as  this  deliverance  was  not  effected,  the  reconciliation 
not  complete ;  so  far  as  the  reconciliation  was  completed, 

result  was  that  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  in  nations 
in  individuals,  ''old  things  passed  away,  all  things  became 
'•"  In  Christ's  death  Christians  die;  in  Christ's  life, 
istians  live. 

liis  is  the  substance  of  the  Apostle's  message.  His  state- 
it  of  it  is  important  in  many  ways. 

»  It  exphdns  how  it  was  that  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
igs  of  Christ's  death  fell  to  the  lot,  beyond  all     connexion 
STB,  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     To  us,  the     ^»th  the 
,  of  the  **  atonement    or  "  reconciliation    of  man    of  the 
3rod,  and  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  the  Gen-    ^®"^^»- 
I,  have  ordinarily  no  connexion  with  each  other.     To  St. 
1,  the  two  ideas  were  inseparable.    He  could  not  imagine  the 
h'of  Christ  to  involve  less  universal  consequences  than  the 
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reconciliation  of  the  Vhole  world.  A  well-known  Christian 
poet  of  later  times  has  beautifully  said  of  the  Redemptic:: 
with  regard  to  the  previous  generations  of  mankind^  — 

"  Now  of  thy  love  we  deem 
Afl  of  an  ocean  vast, 
Rising  in  tides  against  the  stream 
Of  ages  gone  and  past.** 

The  Apostle's  statement  of  it  is  equally  true  of  all  the  ^ 
isting,  and^  if  he  looked  so  far,  of  all  the  future  generatiooa  t 
the  world. 

II.  The  Apostle's  view  of  Christ's  death  —  as  throughout 
Fffcct  of     ^^^  New  Testament  —  represents  it  as  the  effect  wd 
the  Love     manifestation,  not  of  the  wrath  or  vengeance  of  God, 
^  but  of  His  love ;  of  the  love  not  only  of  Christ,  bo^ 

in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  of  God  also.  It  was  not  God  tint 
was  reconciled,  and  man  that  was  thereby  induced  to  love; 
but  God  that  showed  His  love,  and  thereby  brought  back 
mankind  from  its  long  enmity  with  Him.  It  was  not  God 
that  was  to  be  appeased,  and  Christ  that  was  to  appease,  but 
'*  God  was  in  Christ."  Man  is  not  described  as  seeking  after 
God,  but  God  as  seeking  after  man:  '**Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.'  He  says  not  (thus  writes  Chrysostom  on  this  passnge), 
'  reconcile  God  to  yourselves,'  for  it  is  not  God  who  b  an 
enemy  to  you,  but  you  who  are  enemies  with  God." 

There  was  no  contradiction  or  separation  in  the  Divine  Act 
The   A[)ostorical  and  the   Evangelical   representations  exactly 
coincide.      As   here,  so  in  the  parable  of  the   Prodisral  Son, 
notliing  intervenes  between  the  loving  father  and  the  returning 
j)enitent.      In   the  act  of  Kederaption,   above  all  others,  it  1=' 
true   that  "  Christ  and  the  Father  are  One."     In  the  Apostle's 
own  Ej)i8tle3    the  love  and  forgiveness    which   the    Death  of 
Christ  expresses  is  equally  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Christ  — 
''  (jod  ....  imputing  not  their  trespasses  to  them  "  (2  Cor.  v. 
19),   ^'Christ.  .  .  having  forgiven   you  all  trespasses**  (CoL 
ii.  13),   *<God  in  Christ  (ii^  xP^oTfo)  forgave  you"  (Eph.  iv. 
.'^2).     In  many  passages  of  Scripture  w^e  hear  of  '*  the  wrath" 
and  ''  the  indignation  "  of  God  against  sin.     But  the  frequency 
of  these  passages  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  the  ex- 
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t>T'ession  never  or  hardly  ever  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
^^a.th  of  Christ.*  «  God,*'  "  the  love  of  God,"  "  the  righteous- 
^^^ss  of  God,"  is  always  the  source  to  which  this  event  is  as- 
^^^bed :    Rom.  v.  8,  "  God  commendeth  His  own  love  towards 

^^  ;  "  Rom.  viil  31,  32,  «  God spared  not  His  own  Son  ;  " 

'^ohn  iii.   16,  «  God  ....  [not  "  so  hated,"  but]  so  loved  the 

"^^orld ;  *•  Rom.  iii.   24,  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 

Propitiation,  through  faith,  in  His  blood,  to  declare  [not  **  His 

'^rath,'*  but]   His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 

^^^  past,  through  [not  **  the  vengeance,"  but]  the  forbeararice 

^f  GocL"     **  Love"  and  "righteousness"  are  joined,  not  as  in 

Opposition,  but  as  in  harmony  with  each  other :    "  that  He 

^ight  be  just  and  the  justifier."     The  "  Reconciliation  "  and 

**  Propitiation "  are  not  brought   to  Him,  but  are  given  by 

^m.    Humble  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  world  that 

^litary  Death  might  seem,  it  expressed  and  implied  nothing 

less  than  the  Universal  Love  of  the  Almighty. 

III.    It  is  to  be  observed  how  great  a  stress  the  Apostle 
lays  on  the  solitary  and  unique  nature  of  Christ's      ., 
death,  —  "  One  for   *  all."     Partly,  no  doubt,  this      in  imman 
arises  from  the  desire  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  man-        ''*^^'^* 
kind  in  the  redemption,  —  "  Not  two  Christs,  but  one  alike 
for  Jew  and  *  Gentile."     But  partly  also  it  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  preeminent  greatness  of  that  death  above 
all  others,  and  from  the  wish  to  bring  out  strongly  the  fact 
that  this  one  single  event  was  to  extend  its  influence  to  the 
whole  range  of  humanity :    "  If  I  be  lifted  up,    I  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Me,"  John  xii.  32.     There  is  no  misgiving  as 
to  the  vastness  of  the  effects. 

This  falls  in  with  the  Apostle's  stedfast  declarations  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 

*  In  the  one  apparent  exception  (Rom.  v.  9),  "  We  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  Him,"  the  context  immediately  corrects  any  such  erroneous 
impression :  **  We  shall  be  saved  by  his  life'* 

*  V.  15.  Compare  Rom.  v.  15,  "The  free  gift  of  One  man;"  Rom.  vi. 
10,  "^  He  died  unto  sin  once^ 

*  Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  "  One  God  who  will  have  all  to  be  saved  ,  .  .  one 
Mediator  . . .  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all ; "  Eph.  ii.  14,  16,  "  AVho 
hath  made  both  one  ...  of  twain  one  new  man  . . .  that  He  might  reconcile 
both  to  Grod  in  one  body  on  the  .Cross." 
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human  race.     Had  he  foreseen  diatinctly  thitt  a  new  era  woi^  tJ 
be  dated  from  that  time ;  that  a  new  society,  philosophy,  Iite»r-^ 
ture,  moral  code,  would  grow  up  from  it  over  continenU       ^^ 
which  ho  knew   not  the  existence ;  he  could  not  have  mc^a^, 
strongly  oxpresaed  hia  aense  of  the  greatness  of  the  event  lti,aa 
in  wluit  is  here  aaid  of  "  old  things  passing  away,  and  all  ihin^ 
becoming  '  new."     We  regard  Chrietinnity  as  belonging  to  the 
old  age  and  ancient  inalitutionB ;  he  regarded  it   an  the  seed 
and  Bprlng-time  of  a  new  world.     Ilia  eye   is   fixed  on   the 
future.     He  is  the  Prophet  of  what  is  to  come  no  leae  than  tim 
Apostle  of  what  has  been. 

IV.  We  here  see  cleiwly  the  cauae  to  which   the  Aposllc 
ascribea  his  great  exertiona :  —  "  The  love  of  Ckwi 
ol'iiir       conatrajned  him."      Of  the  reality  of   that  Love  Mi 
AprsiUi',     Q^yn  lij-Q  yf^  a,i^  la  jhp  i^.gt  proof  and  explanation. 
There  had   appeared   on   the  earth  (so  we  must  en* 
deavour  to  conceive  his  feelings)  an  exhibition  of  lov<'  such  •* 
had  never  before  been  seen.     Whatever  influence  the  fone  "f 
example  or  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  brings  to  bear  upon  ^^ 
human  mind,  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  exorcised  Upon  «" 
mind  of  St.  Paul.     To  follow  where  Christ  had  gone  befuWi 
to  requite  Hia  love  by  carrying  out  Hia  work,  became  «* 
Apoatlo'a  master  pis^ion.      The  great  event  of  Chriel'a  dea*^ 
rose  up  oa  the  background  oi'  his  life.     JTrom  that  aingle  po^' 
every  thought  diverged.     The  love  wluch  Christ  had  sbown  ^ 
him  became  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  >^r 
had  his  being.     What  he  felt  has  been  continned  afterwH^^ 
We  know  that  in  the  events  of  the  Exodus  we  have  found  c'r, 
first  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  severe  Law  of  an  Unseen  Gc^^ 
which  became  henceforward  the  inalienable  possenion  of  i^^ 
Jewish  race.     So,  but  in  a  far  higher  sense,  the  Love  of  Chi^*" 
roused  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples  a  sense  of  the  reality  t*^ 
the  power  of  love,  which  became  the  spring  of  a  new  life  '** 
them,  and  through  them  to  the  world ;  and,  anudat  manifo'''' 
weakness  and  error,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  s" 
the  zeal  of  Missionaries,  in  the  benevolence  of  Sisters  of  Mereyi 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  afflicted,  there  haVtf 
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thousands  of  acts  and  lives  of  self-devotion^  which  can 
'traced  up  to  nothing  lower  than  this  self-same  motive. 
^.  One  portion  of  the  Apostle's  statement  brings  out  more 
^arly  than  any  other  passage  in  Scripture  the  re-  Christ's  re- 
tion  of  Christ  to  sin  in  the  work  of  redemption :  lotion  to 
Bim  who  knew  not  sin  He  made  sin  for  us^  that 
re  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  ^  Him."  To  a 
certain  extent  the  strength  of  the  expressions  is  due  to  the 
uitithetical  form  in  which  the  Apostle  so  often  couches  his 
Eviction  of  the  entire  sympathy  and  communion  between 
Christ  and  His  people,  as  in  the  passage^  '*  For  your  sakes  He 
became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become 
'rich."  But  as  there  was  a*  true  sense  in  which  He  was  poor 
or  the  sake  of  man,  so  also  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  He 
lecame  sin  for  the  sake  of  man.  To  interpret  the  phrase  as 
(leaning  merely,  **  He  underwent  the  punishment  due  to  sin/' 
1  the  parallel  passage  would  be  no  less  inadequate  than  it 
rould  be  to  say  that  it  only  meant,  **  He  underwent  the  suf- 
srings  incident  to  poverty."  The  punishment  and  the  suf- 
sring  of  sin  is  doubtless  included;  but  the  whole  meaning 
lost  be  analogous  to  that  in  which  St.  Matthew  takes  the 
orresponding  phrase  of  the  Prophet  —  "  Himself  took  our  in- 
nnities  and  bare  our  sicknesses"  (Matth.  viii.  17).  As  by 
lis  contact  with  human  suffering  in  His  mission  of  healing, 
le  also  suffered  —  so  by  His  contact  with  human  sin  in  His 
liasion  of  redemption.  He  also,  so  far  as  His  perfect  sinlessness 
[lowed,  became  conscious  of  sin.  The  sin  of  man,  in  its  literal 
snse,  is  as  much  below  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  as  the  right- 
(nisness  of  God,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  above  the  unrighteous- 
ess  of  man.  But  still  in  each  clause  of  the  sentence  as  near 
a  approximation  is  implied  as  the  nature  of  the  case  pcr- 
lits.  We,  in  Christ,  are  to  share  in  God's  righteousness,  to  be 
erfect  as  He  is  perfect,  to  be  pure  as  He  is  pure ;  yet  still 
^mpassed  about  with  human  infirmities,  and  feeling  that  we 
re  unprofitable  servants.  Christ  in  our  behalf  is  to  descend 
ito  the  abyss  of  sin,  enduring  its  evil,  assailed  by  its  tempt- 
tions,  suffering  from  its  consequences,  but  without  partaking 

1  V.21.  *  viii.  9. 
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of  it,  aL(l  feeling  it  the  more  keenly   from  the   very   fact 
Uie  entire  elevation  above  it. 

In  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  prceumptuous  to  seek  illiut^K 
tione  from  any  other  source  than  the  express  facta  of  the  Goe^ 
history.  Two  striking  lIIuBtrations  of  this  kind  maybegiw?-, 
in  tlic  words  of  two  modern  wrilfirs ;  which,  though  they  ir^j 
appear  to  some  exaggerated,  to  others  iuadequatc,  will  mv^- 
to  give  the  general  im^e  wrapped  up  in  the  ApoetloV  l^a 
gu^e:  — 

"  Then;  was  a  time  in  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  we  are  toU,  wlieo 
a  man  met  Him,  '  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  whoia  ao 
nun  could  bind ;  no,  not  with  cbiuiia.'     That  man  was  '  possessed  bj 
an  uuclcnn  spirit,'    Of  all  men  upon  earth  you  would  say  that  li«  m 
llio  one  between  whom  and  the  pure  and  holy  Jesna  there  roust  btu 
existed  the  most  intense  repugnance.     What  Ph-orisec,  who  sbruit 
fruui  the  filthy  and  loathsome  words  of  that  maniac,  could  ita\t  a- 
pericnced  one  thousandth  part  of  the  inward  and  intcueo  loiUliing 
which  Christ  must  have  exporienci^d  for  the  mind  that  tlioac  «of(I> 
expressed  ?     For  it  was  into  thai  He  looked  —  that  which  He  uaief 
stood ;  that  which  in  Uia  inmost  being  He  mu»t  have  fell,  "hicu 
must  liave  given  Him  a  shock  such  as  it  could  have  given  lo"* 

other He  must  have  felt  the  wickedness  of  that  man  in  ^ 

inmost  being.  Ho  must  have  been  conscious  of  it  a»  no  one  ^ 
was  or  could  be.  Now,  if  we  have  ever  had  Ihe  conscious  nisi,  i" 
a  very  slight  degree,  of  evil  iu  another  man,  has  it  not  been,  fC 
to  that  decree,  as  if  llio  evil  were  in  ourselves?  Suppose  iJwf" 
fender  were  a  friend,  or  a  brother,  or  child,  has  not  this  toot " 
personal  shame,  of  the  evil  being  ours,  been  proportionably  strooC 
and  more  acute?  However  much  we  might  feel  ourselves  ttHf^ 
upon  to  act  as  judges,  this  perception  still  remained.  It  wat*^ 
evaded  even  by  the  anger,  the  selfish  anger  and  impatience  oCu 
injury  done  to  us,  wliich  most  probably  mingled  with  and  compt™ 
the  purer  indignation  and  sorrow.  Most  of  us  confess  with  hnni''' 
ation  how  little  we  have  had  of  this  living  consciousneu  o{  i^ 
men's  impurity,  or  injustice,  or  falsehood,  or  baseness.  But . .  ■  •* 
know  that  we  should  be  l>etter  if  we  had  more  of  it  In  oDrlxW 
momenta  we  admire  witli  a  faint  admiration — in  our  worst  we  entj 
with  a  wicked  envy — those  in  whom  we  can  trace  most  of  it  A"" 
wo  have  had  just  enough  of  it  to  l>c  certain  that  it  belongs  to  ll>° 
truest  and  most  radical  parts  of  the  character,  not  to  its  traaflOi' 
impulses.     Suppose,  tlien,  this  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  dm" 
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u,  at  a  great  distance,  apprehend  that  Christ  may  have  entered 
to  that  poor  maniac*s  spirit,  may  have  had  the  most  inward  reali- 
tion  of  it,  not  because  it  was  like  what  was  in  Himself,  but  because 
-w^as  utterly  and  entirely  unlike  ?  And  yet  this  could  not  have 
en,  unless  He  had  the  most  perfect  and  thorough  sympathy  with 
e  man  whose  nature  was  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  brute, 
liose  spirit  had  acquired  the  image  of  a  devil.  Does  the  coexist- 
^CQ  of  His  sympathy  and  of  His  antipathy  perplex  you  ?  Oh !  Ask 
^UTselyes  which  you  could  bear  to  be  away,  which  you  could  bear 
'  he  weaker  than  the  other.  Ask  yourselves  whether  they  must 
^t  dwell  together  in  their  highest  degree,  in  their  fullest  power,  in 
^y  one  of  whom  you  could  say,  '  He  is  perfect ;  he  is  the  standard 
^t  excellence ;  in  him  there  is  the  full  image  of  God.'  Diminish  by 
Hie  atom  the  loathing  and  horror,  or  the  fellowship  and  sympathy ; 
md  by  that  atom  you  lower  the  character ;  you  are  sure  that  you 
hare  brought  it  nearer  to  the  level  of  your  own  low  imaginations, 
khit  you  have  made  it  less  like  the  Being  who  would  raise  you  to* 
irarda  SQmself. ....  No  other  words  but  the  Apostle's  words,  '  He 
raa  made  sin,'  could  give  us  an  impression  of  the  sense,  the  taste, 
he  anguish  of  sin,  which  St  Paul  would  have  us  think  of  as  realised 
J  the  Son  of  God — a  sense,  a  taste,  an  anguish  of  sin,  which  are 
ot  only  compatible  with  the  not  knowing  sin,  but  would  be  impos* 
ible  in  any  one  who  did  know  it.  The  awful  isolation  of  the 
rorda  '  Ye  shall  leave  me  alone,'  united  with  the  craving  for  human 
Section,  *  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  the  passover  with  you ' — 
lie  agony  of  the  spirit  which  is  fettered,  in  the  words,  *If  it  be  pos- 
ible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,'  with  the  submission  of  the  words, 
Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt ; '  above  all,  the  existing  for  a 
loment  even  of  that  one  infinite  comfort — 'Yet  I  am  not  alone, 
ecaiiae  the  Father  is  with  me,'  when  the  cry  was  heard,  '  My  God ! 
ly  Crod!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  ' — these  revelations  tell  us  a 
ttle  of  what  it  was  to  be  made  Sin :  if  we  get  the  least  glimpse  into 
lem,  we  shall  not  desire  that  the  Apostle  could  have  spoken  less 
oldly  if  he  was  to  speak  the  truth." 

In  language  less  philosophical,  and  hardly  warranted  by  the 
3Corded  facts  of  Scripture,  but  so  powerfully  expressed  as  to 
Ive  a  more  distinct  and  lively  impression  of  the  idea  intended  to 
e  conveyed,  the  same  truth  is  given  by  another  very  different 
leologian,  in  a  description  of  the  Agony  of  Gethsemane :  — 

"  There,  in  that  most  awful  hour,  knelt  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
. . .  .  .  opening  His  arms,  baring  His  breast,  sinless  as  He  was,  to 
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the  assault  of  His  foe, — of  a  foe  whose  breath  was  a  pestilence,  t^^-m^r^d 
whose  embrace  was  an  agony.    There  He  knelt^  motionless  and  s^^^-S  J{ 
while  the  vile  and  horrible  fiend  clad  His  spirit  in  a  robe  steepeA     Sn 
all  that  is  heinous  and  loathful  in  human  crime,  which  clung  d^^ose 
round  His  heart,  and  filled  His  conscience,  and  forced  its  way  kvit^? 
every  sense  and  pore  of  His  mind,  and  spread  over  Him  like  a  mox^s/ 
leprosy,  till  He  iJmost  felt  Himself  that  which  He  never  could    I)^ 

and  which  His  foe  would  fain  have  made  Him  be. His  ^mn 

they  ring  with  sounds  of  revelry  and  of  strife;  and  His  breast  it 
frozen  with  avarice,  and  cruelty,  and  unbelief;  and  His  very  mencao^ 
is  laden  with  every  sin  which  has  been  committed  since  the  Fail*  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth — ^with  the  pride  of  the  old  giants^  and  the  Ivb^ 
of  the  five  cities,  and  the  obduracy  of  Egypt,  and  the  ambitiois  of 
Babel,  and  the  un thankfulness  and  scorn  of  IsraeL     O  who  does    sM>i 
know  the  misery  of  a  haunting  thought,  which  comes  again  and  a^^n» 
in  spite  of  rejection,  to  annoy  if  it  cannot  seduce  ?  or  of  some  odi.<>^ 
and  sickening  imagination,  in  no  sense  one's  own,  but  forced  upon     "^ 
mind  from  without  ?   or  of  evil  knowledge,  gained  with  or  witho^^^  ^ 
man's  fault,  but  which  he  would  give  a  great  price  to  be  rid  of      ^^ 
ever  ?    And  these  gather  round  Thee,  Blessed  Lord,  in  millions  nc^^  * 
they  come  in  troops,  more  numerous  than  the  locust  or  the  palnc^^ 
worm,  or  the  plagues  of  hail,  and  flies,  and  frogs  that  were  gP^"^ 
against  Pharaoh.     Of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  unbc^^ 
of  the  lost  and  of  the  saved,  of  Thine  own  people  and  of  stranger»^  ^^ 

sinners  and  of  saints,  all  sins  are  there It  is  the  long  hist^^ 

of  a  world,  and  God  alone  can  bear  the  load  of  it: — hopes  bligb^^-^^ 
vows  broken,  lights  quenched,  warnings  scorned,  opportunities  U 
the  innocent  betrayed,  the  young  hardened,  the  penitent  relapsd. 
the  just  overcome,  the  aged  failing ;   the  sophistry  of  misbelief, 
wilfuhiess  of  passion,  the  tyranny  of  habit,  the  canker  of  rcmoi 
llie  wasting  of  care,  the  anguish  of  shame,  the  pining  of  disapi)oii 
nicnt,  the  sickness  of  despair ;  —  such  cruel,  such  pitiable  spectacl 
siK.h  lieart-rending,  revolting,  detestable,  maddening  scenes;    n: 
the  liaggard  faces,  tlie  convulsed  lips,  the  flushed  cheeks,  the 
l)r()W  of  the  willing  victim  of  rebellion,  they  are  all  before  Him  now 
they  are  upon   Him,  and  in  Ilim.     They  are  with  Him  instead  ^' 

that  inetfable  peace  which  has  inhabited  His  soul  since  the  momcr'^'''^ 
of  His  conception.      They  are  upon   Him,  they  are  all  but  I    '^^^ 
own." 
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EB  Arriyal  of  Titus,  Chap.  YL  11—18,  YU  2—16. 
imBoouBSS  WITH  Hkathkk,  Chap.  YL  14 — ^YIL  1. 


mouth  is  open  unto  yoa,  Corinthians^^  our  heart  is 


1  fhe  preyious  yerses,  the 
lin  of  digressions  which 
ken  In  upon  the  Apostle's 
it  In  IL  16,  had  been 
hr  drawing  to  a  concla- 
The  reconciliation  with 
;   19 — 21)  awakens  the 

of  their  reconciliation 
n ;  and  the  description  of 
tiifforings(vi.4 — 10)pre- 
le  way  for  throwing  him- 
n  their  sympathy.  Here, 
iglj,  the  under-current  of 
feetion  which  had  been 
le  to  time  appearing  above 
fiiee  in  iii.  2,  3,  iv.  12 — 
8,  now  bursts  into  sight, 
ig  almost  in  the  same 
a  the  similar  passage  in 
T.  14 — 16,  on  the  account 
ictory  through  sufferings. 
re  especiallyy  **  I  speak  to 
to  children,"  in  verse  13, 

Cor.  iv.  14.)  The  veil, 
tad  hitherto  hung  between 
ostle  and  his  readers,  is 
y  rolled  away;  we  see 
4Uiding  face  to  face;  his 
ce,  so  long  choked  by  the 
-currents  of  contending 
i8»  is  now,  for  the  first 
lear  and  distinct  {"  our 
is  opened"),  and  for  the 
He  in  the  two  Epistles  he 
3m  by  their  name(''Corin- 
).  With  the  loosing  of  his 
his  heart  opens  also,  that 
rhich  was  ''the  heart  of 
rid,"  opens  to  receive  in 
e  capacities  his  thousand 


friends C'  our  heart  is  enlarged"): 
whatever  narrowness  of  affection, 
whatever  check  to  the  yearnings 
of  soul  between  them  might  exist, 
was  not  on  his  part,  bat  on  theirs 
C'  ye  are  not  straitened  in  us  "); 
the  only  reward  which  he  claimed 
for  his  paternal  tenderness  was  a 
greater  openness  from  them,  his 
spiritual  children  (^  for  a  recom- 
pense, I  speak  as  unto  children, 
be  ve  also  enlarged  "). 

dyi^ye  expresses  the  present 
tense  (as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9),  and  is 
thus  distinct  from  ijyoi^aficv  to 
vrdfia  ijfiCav,  "we  spoke  to  you  ;" 
whereas  neTrXaTvyrai  expresses 
the  perfect;  the  opening  of  his 
mouth  follows  upon  the  opening 
of  his  heart,  "  Whilst  my  words 
find  free  utterance,  my  heart 
has  meanwhile  been  enlarged." 
(Comp.  Matt.  xii.  34 :  "  opening 
"  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  mouth." 
speaketh;"  and  Romans  x.  10, 
"  with  the  heart  man  believeth, 
with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made.") 

The  phrase  "to  open  the 
mouth"  is  in  itself  an  ordinary 
expression  for  **  to  speak  "  (as  in 
Matt  V.  2,  Acts  viii.  32,  35,  x. 
34,  xviii.  14).  But  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  used  with  a  full  poetical 
meaning,  and  so  here  it  derives 
from  the  context  a  sense  of  free 
and  open  speech,  which  would 
not  otherwise  belong  to  it  Com- 
pare Eph.  vi.  19:  tva    /ioc   lodg 
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II 


jtitT]    yivcO'Os 


erspol^tjyorjyrBg    avlcroig*    rig    yap    ff^np^ 


12  enlarged:    ye   are   not  straitened  in   us,   but  je   are  stnut- 

13  cned  in  your  own  'inward  affections':  now  for  a  recom- 
pence  in  the  same,  (I  's^y  it'  as  to  children,)  be  yt  also 
enlarged. 

14  Be   ye   not  unequally  yoked    together  with    unbelieTen: 


Xoyoc,  iv  dvoi^ti  rov  trrofiaroc  fWVy 
iv  trappntriff.  yywpiaai  to  /JLvtrrfifnoy 
Tou  ivayyiXiov. 

In  like  manner  the  use  of  the 
expression  i;  capita  irc- 
"  Enlarge-  wXarvvrai  was  probably 
ment  of  th.  g^gg^gted  by  its  fre- 
quent  occurrence  in  the 
O.  T.  (LXX.)  for  "joy,"— as  in 
Ps.  cxix.  32 ;  joy  being  in  this 
case  the  occasion  out  of  which 
tlie  enlargement  of  heart  pro- 
ceeded. So  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  "  my  heart  is  dilated,"  is 
the  constant  expression  for  sensa- 
tions of  joy.  But  its  actual  mean- 
ini^  here  is  shown  by  the  succeed- 
in  ir  expressions  {fTTei'o\ojpu(Tde  in 
12,  and  yjoi)i](Tari  in  vii.  2)  to  be 
J  lot  simply  joy,  but  wideuess  of 
sympatliy  and  intelligence,  asop- 
]>'-iMl  tu  narrowmindedness  both 
moral  and  intellectual :  in  Avhich 
sense  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
pi  J  rase  is  used  of  Solomon,  1 
Kings  iv.  29,  who  had  "large- 
ness (nnn)  of  heart  like  the  sand 
tliat  is  on  the  sea  shore.'* 

KofHi'Oiui.  Thisaddress  byname 
is  used  besides  only  in  Gal.  iii.  1, 
o>  arotjroL  I\t/\arai,  and  in  Phil. i v. 
15,  <t}i\i7r7n)nioi. 

12.  aTXay;^»'n.  This  passage  is 
remarkable  as  speaking  of  the 
alFcctions  under  the  double  meta- 
phor of  the  "heart"  an<l  "the 
bowels,"  of  which  the  latter  has>  in 
modern  languages,  been  entirely 


superseded  by  the  former.  Coo^ 
a  like  use  of  ovXayxi^a  and  doftin 
iEsch.  Agam.  996, 999.  tnrXayx'^ 
expresses  physically  the  whole 
interior  structure  of  man,  inclad* 
ing  specially  the  heart  and  liver 
as  opposed  to  what  are  now  tech- 
nically called  the  bowels  {tmpa). 
See  iBsch.  Agam.  1221,  where 
the  two  are  distinguished.  In 
classical  Greek  the  word  is  need 
for  the  feelings  generally;  tndin 
Hebrew,  from  the  root"«icifl«»' 
**  to  foster  tenderly,"  is  lued  for 
"  tender  pity."  Hence  its  uee  in 
St.  Paul :  compare  viL  15,  Phil* 
i.  8,  Philem.  7,  12,  20. 

Ti)v  avrt)y  dynfii(Tdiay=TO  avr^i 
6  i(TTiv  dyTifnaOia^  rXarw»'0T'j 
"  open  your  hearts  to  the  same 
love  that  I  show  to  you,  which 
love  is  my  reward." 

14.  We  now  arrive  at  a  re- 
markable dislocation 
of  the  argument.  On  ''J^t'l' 
the  one  hand,  the  pas-  ^^_.  - 
sionate  appeal,  be- 
gun invi.  11,  12,  13,iscontinfl^'. 
without  even  the  appearance  oi 
an  interruption,  in  vii.  2,  where 
the  words  xutpi'iaare  iJ^dc("Di*^*^ 
room  for  us  ")  are  evidently  the 
prolongation  of  the  metaphor  ex- 
pressed in  vi.  12,  13,  by  trt'"' 
^dipcTo-Ot  and  TrXciTvydiiTE.  y° 
the  other  hand,  the  intervenio? 
passage  vi.  14 — vii.  1,  whilst  '* 
coheres  perfectly  with  itself,  h** 
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rfi   xexi   avoyJif^   ^r\   rig    xoivcovia   ^(ori  Trpog  trxo^ 
ig  Sk   (ro[JL^(ov7i<ng    ^^itrroii    irpog    fie7<ioL\   rl  rig 


•r(f  M. 


^Xpunf. 


',  fellowslup  hath  riffhteousness  with  unrighteous- 
^r  what  communion  bath  light  with  darkness?  and 
loord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?    or  what  part  hath 


don  with  the  immediate 
ther  before  or  after.  It 
it  to  the  Apostle's  deal- 
the  Corintiiian  Church 
lonents,  but  entirely  to 
lezion  with  the  heathen 
],  as  would  appear  from 
3S  used  in  yi.  16— yii.  1, 
to  their  contamination 
isual  rites  and  practices 
lisDL 

iconnexion  with  the  con- 
)  more  remarkable,  even 
upt  an  Epistle  as  this, 
le  subject  here  treated 
ler  out  of  harmony  with 
je^s  present  line  of  argu- 
J  a  severe  warning  sud- 
oduced  into  a  strain  of 
te  entreaty,  a  strong  in- 
)  separation  in  the  midst 
ktion  to  union,  even  with 
er  who  had  been  guilty 
xy  sins  which  he  here 
u  As  the  agreement 
[8S.  and  the  internal 
rf  the  style  both  forbid 
«ition  of  interpolation, 
able  hypotheses  suggest 
•  :  (1)  That  heathen 
'  is  die  sin  alluded  to  in 
iew  slightly  confirmed 
B  of  the  word  hxaioavyri 
L  14,  y.  21,  and  yL  7,  as 
f  the  strong  expression 

'  this  be  so,  the  renewal 
iject  in  vi.  14  might  be 
,  either  by  the  supposi- 
resumpdon  of  an  inter- 
rgument  (as,  in  a  less 

H 


striking  manner,  in  the  digression 
iy.  2—^),  or  by  the  coigecture  of 
an  actual  transposition  of  the 
text,  yL  14 — yiL  1,  intervening 
between  yL  2  and  vi.  3,  and  the 
participles  of  yL  3 — 10,  ZiUyrttt 
o^vftoravrec,  &C.,  being  continua- 
tions of  cTrcrcXovn-cc  in  yii.  L 

(2)  That  the  passage  really 
belongs  to  the  First  Epistle,  with 
which  'its  whole  tone  is  in  far 
closer  accordance  than  with  this. 
In  that  case,  there  would  be  a  na- 
tural opening  for  it  before  1  Cor. 
y.  9,  where  the  allusion  cypa)//a 
vfilv  kv  T^  €iri<no\y  would  become 
more  intelligible,  if  it  could  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  some  such 
direct  warning  as  is  contained  in 
this  passage,  rather  than  to  the 
very  general  address  in  1  Cor. 
y.  7,  8. 

(3)  That  the  continuous  flow  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  comes 
to  an  end  at  yi.  13,  the  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  Corinthians  imme- 
diately following  on  the  account 
of  his  own  sufierings ;  that  then 
(for  some  reason  unknown  to  us) 
he  was  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  his  history,  and  resumed  it  in 
yii.  2  with  xiapfiaare  fifidc  ("re- 
ceive us  "),  so  as  to  carry  on  both 
the  thought  with  which  he  had 
last  been  occupied,  and  also  the 
general  subject  left  in  ii.  16.  The 
indications  of  some  such  pause 
between  viL  2 — 16  and  the  pre- 
vious chapters  are :  (a)  The  repe- 
titions, in  some  cases  almost  ver- 
bal, of  expressions  and  thoughts 
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16  he  tliat  belicveth  with  an  "'unbeliever  ?   and  what  agreec^^j. 


in  tlio  earlier  part,  which  would 
ba  more  natural  if  an  interval  or 
interruption  of  some  kind  liad  in- 
terrened,  e-  g.  xwp^o-art  fifiii,  vii. 
2,  compared  with  ir\anir6tp-t,  vi. 
13;  oii6tpiay  tavriictv  tivtaiv  in 
vii.  5,  with  ohic  ia\i)t:a  &viatv  in 
ii.  13.  {b)  The  change  from  the 
plural  to  the  singalar  first  person, 
which  begins  in  vii.  3,  and  con- 
tinues (intermixed  with  the  other) 
tliroughtheremaindcrof  the  Epis- 
tle, {c)  The  expression  wpotipifxa 
in  vii.  3,  which  ia  more  natural 
if  referring  to  what  might  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
Epistle.  Ia  tlmt  caeo,  the  iuscf 
tion  of  the  paragraph  vi.  14 — vii. 
1,  might  bo  caused  hy  a  reQection 
in  the  interval  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Epistle,  venting  it- 
self on  tlie  moment  in  tlus  abort 
warning. 

14 — 16.  Irtpnlivyfiv  IB  formed 
opparenily  from  hipii- 

■'Vu^-iaMj     j„^„^    i„    Lev.  six.  19. 
^Ji^XXt}  -^  **i4n  aramiftl 

of  different  breed." 

Hence  the  verb,  which  is  not 
elsewhere  used,  must  mean  (not 
"  to  bo  unevenly  yoked,  one  bear- 
ing the  yoke  more  heavily  than 
tbe  other,"  bat)  "to  be  joined  with 
a  w  rong  yokefellow,"  as  biioHvytiy 
is  "tobe  joined  with  a  right  yoke- 
fellow." 
In   the   £ve  contrasts   which 

follow,  there  is  a  con- 

Kighleom-   tijmaj  transition  from 

i«wi««ioa>.'  "^^    abstract    to   tbe 

concrete.  "Sigbteous- 
Dcss"  and  "lawlessness"  {Ittaio- 
oiifjl  and  &vi>nii/.)  are  opposed,  as 
the  two  moral  aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity and  hMtfaenism  generally. 


Ccmp.  Bom.vi.  19(withas£sc^ 
reference^  as  in  this  places  to  sat 
of  sensuality).  "Light" 
and  "  darkness  "  (^ic  1||'^^ 
and  fftdroc)  point  Still  ^™" 
more  directly  to  the  deedi  nf 
shiune  which  shun  the  ligtit,  tt 
in  Bom.  xiit.  12,  13.  and  mute 
especially  in  Kph.  v.  7 — 13.  Ia 
the  antithesis  between  "Chris* 
and  BeiiaJ,"  he  passes  from  lin- 
tractions  to  persons.  TbewwJ 
is  variously  written  "Be- 
lial" (V^?  =  worthless),  "&U.' 
which  isin  no  uncial  MS., 
or  "  Beliar"  (which  is  in  KC-3- 
according  to  the  Syriac  coirop" 
tion,  a»  "Sychnr"  for  "  Sychf m,' 
in  John  iv.  5 ),  or  Beliun  and  Be 
lian  (D.E.K.),  or  BeUab  (F.G.). 
It  is  here  employed  (like  Beel- 
lebub  in  Matt.  xii.  24>  taofij** 
a  synonyme  for  Satan.  Il  <■>'' 
responds  in  Hebrew  to  tlie  (*>"» 
notion  of  wickedness  Rs  is  e'' 
prefied  in  Greek  by  ^uyiiM''^ 
Latin  by  neguam,  in  old  Eng^ 
by  naughtif,  and  is  therefbn  lt>s 
most  contemptuous  ume  >» 
"evil,"  or  the  "evil  apiril,'''* 
"Little  Master"  in  SintnBB(«« 
Arnold's  Life,  p.  684),  w  <»■ 
trasted  with  Satan  in  the  ^ 
diso  Lost.  Our  associatioiuwi" 
the  word  are  cdoared  by  tlwj^ 
tributes  ascribed  to  "  Beliil  *  V 
Milton  ("Par.  Lost,"  Bt  ftj 
which  be  founds  on  thefe*** 
exceptional  passages  in  tbe  '*' 
Testament  (Jud.  xix.  22,  » '"' 
1  Sam.  iL  12),  where  the  worf^ 
used  for  sensual  profiigacj.  1°* 
fullest  description  of  a  mm  " 
Belial  in  the  O.  Test  is  in  F''^ 
verbs  vi.  12  — Ifi.:  "Ajm^l 
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fiLiTeL  iliwTiWP}  *^'fte7|p  yap  vah$  dco5   ^i(r[Ji^y   ^coyro^, 


tfuh. 


OTI 


evoix^crco 


»     ^ 


il 


the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ^  tr«  are  the  temple 
ic   liying    God,   as   God    'said   that   *^  I  will  dwell  in 


I  (*Adam»Beiial*\  a  wicked 
walketh  with  a  froward 
9"  he  It  never  occurs  as 
ler  name  in  the  LXX.,  but 
nd  once  in  Theodotion's 
in  (Jad.  six.  22),  and  fre- 
7  in  the  Apocryphal  Tes- 
t  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 
'abriciaSyCodexPsendepigr. 
L  587,  619.) 
»  contrast  of '^  heathen"  and 

^Christian,"  in  the  words 
*  frurro^  and  dwiaroQ  (com- 
^  pare    1    Cor.   xiv.   22), 

brings  the  opposition 
elosely  home;  and  in  the 
Bsis  of  ^Grod's  temple  "  and 
doU"  he  gives  the  ground 
IB  contrast,  the  society  of 
STB  being  regarded  as  ^*  the 
)  **  (according  to  1  Cor.  iii. 
19),  and  the  « idol  **  being 
ited  by  the  natural  associa- 
r  the  sins  of  sensuality  with 
>latrous  rites. 

the  five  words  used  to  ex- 
the  idea  of  union,  ^leroxi?, 

ace,  only  the  third  and  fifth 
jiy  special  appropriateness, 
lOse  chiefly  by  their  etymo- 
wfM^yriiTiQj  "  harmony  of 
'  is  appropriate  to  persons, 
'60£aiQf "  unity  of  composi- 
to  buildings.  The  multi- 
on  of  synonymes  implies  a 
r  copiousness  of  Greek  than 
yold  expect  from  the  Apo- 
isoal  language.  The  use  of 
?r  the  first  question  is  also 
ighly  classical, 
raoc  deov.  He  insists  on 
e  more,  because  the  thought 


of  the  Christian  community  as 
God's  temple  is  especially  op- 
posed to  its  desecration  by  im- 
purity, as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  The 
epithet  "living"  ((wvroc)  is  add- 
ed, to  express  the  living  reality 
of  God  as  opposed  to  the  dead 
images  (comp.  1  Thess.  i.  9),  and 
the  living,  as  opposed  to  the  dead 
stones  of  the  temple  (comp.  1  Pet. 
ii.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15).  For  the 
transposition  of  ^wvroc,  see  note 
on  1  Cor.  viiL  11. 

16.  v/ictc  €flT€,  Rec.  Text  with 
C.  D^.  E.  F.  G.  E.  4/ic ic  ivfiivy 
Lachmann,  with  B.I)^  J.  Tho 
confusion  is  occasioned  by  tho 
likeness  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  quotation  which  fol- 
lows is  from  Lev.  xxvi. 

11,  12:  KOi  ^iifTta  Hiv  Threefold 
aKiirriv  fiov  kv  vjjuv  Knt  quuUtion. 
ov  /3^cXv£crac  ^  '^'^xh  fJtov 
hfidc  icai  IfjnnpnraT'fiaiii  tv 
Vfx7y.  Kal  etrofxai  vfiiiv  ^eoc 
Kal  vfAilc  etretrOi  fioi  Xaog, 
The  verbal  likeness  is  very  great, 
especially  in  the  word  kfnrtpiva" 
rhtrw.  not  elsewhere  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament  ^i/aw  Ttiy 
tTKriyriy  fxov  is  changed  to  lyoiKiitrut, 
probably  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  collision  of  metaphors, 
which  would  else  result  between 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple ;  and 
the  second  person  is  changed  to 
the  third,  perhaps  from  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  26:  carat  fi 
Karatnciiyualc  fiov  kv  ahroicy  Koi 
itrofiai  ahrdiQ  Gcoc  koI  aWoi  /loi 
taoyrai  Xaog, 

The  next  quotation  is  from 
H  2 
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(nofJitif    iaurovg  olto    Travrog   ju,oXti(rju,o5   a-apxog 


:Tf 


oved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness 
d  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  liie  fear  of  God. 
om  for'  us :  we  'wronged  no  'one,  we  'corrupted 
)  'defrauded  no  'one.     I  'say  not  this   to  con- 


^f  as  becomes  those 
)  Temple  of  God. 
Dr.  yi.  19. 

vfffiovf  **  not  this  or 
jur  pollution,  bat 
remonial  and  oat- 
at  inward  and  jpt- 
on  also.  Compare 
on  baptism. 
:,  **  by  completing.** 
The  word  is  used 
with  the  preceding 
'purification"  and 
But  as  these  phrases 
language  acquire  a 
iritual,  instead  of  a 
eaning,  so  also  does 
Although  the  ad- 
bas  a  more  general 
yet  the  substantive, 
tressed  under  the 
ur/wQf  as  in  Rom. 
Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7 ; 
;  Heb.  xii.  14,  and 
18,  or  iLyiuKTvvrj  as 
ly  implies  purity  as 
usual  defilement. 
**  In  the  atmo- 


>v. 


e  and  fear.**  Com- 
3  connexion  of  ideas 
15,  **  sanctify  (ayia- 
Drd  Grod  in  your 
•  with  gentleness 

•jQ  on  vi.  14.     The 
lere   interrupted   is 


X^ptiffare^  ''make  room  for  us,** 
=  vXarvvdrire  in  vi.  13.  Compare 
Matt.  xix.   11,  for  this  use  of 

^wpeiy, 

ov^iya  ijhicfitrafiEv  •  •  •  .  oh" 
Mya  iv\eoveKTTi<rafji€y.  These 
words  relate  probably  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him, 
which,  if  true,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  between 
himself  and  his  readers,  and  the 
tense  seems  to  refer  them  to 
some  precise  time  in  the  past. 
The  first  is  general ;  the  two 
next,  particular.  ivXeoyeKTriaa- 
fiEv  alludes  to  the  charge  no- 
ticed in  xii.  16,  that  he  extorted 
money  from  them.  Compare  also 
ii.  17  (icairiyXcvoyrec).  What  can 
be  intended  by  e^de/pa/icK,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  compared 
with  TO,  Kpvwra  rfjQ  ac^^vKi/Cy  in 
iv.  2,  and  aKaOaptrlac  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  6,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  bear  its  natural 
meaning  (as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33)  of 
the  pollution  of  sensual  sins, 
against  which,  either  as  imputed 
to  himself^  or  as  practised  by  his 
opponents,  the  Apostle  protests. 
If  not,  it  must  be  simply  ''in- 
jured," or  "  ruined,"  as  in  1  Cor. 
iii.  17,  and  with  iTrXtoyiKrfiffafiey^ 
"defrauded,"  is  an  explanation 
of  iiZiKi^trafity. 

For  a  similar  disclaimer    of 
sinister  motives,  see  Acts  xx.  33. 
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Jis'yW  JTpos/'sTjxa    yap   Stj    iv  raTj  xapSiaif  r),uiB»  fiiTTt    (i; 
TO     irwawnfiaveTv    xoii    ^truv^v.        *frc\X^    (am    -xap^-^'ii. 

MaxE- 


T-ij   ^Ti/xf/ti    r,[iMiv. 


yap    iTiSovToiv  r^fiShv 


demn    you:    for   I    have  said    before    that    ye    are   in   ooT 

I  hearts  to  die  and  live  with  you.     Great  is  my  'plainoere  of 

epeech  toward   you,   great   ia   my    'boasting   of  you:    I  am 

filled    with    comfort,    I    ani    exceeding    joyful    in     all    our 

5  'trouble.      For   wlien   vfe    were   come   into    Itlacedooia    our 


1 


"  It  i«  not  to  condemn  you  tlinl 
I  spoak,"  This,  like  the  Bimilnr 
pUra«%  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  refers  not 
so  much  to  what  lie  has  actually 
ox{>re:<sed,  as  to  the  feeliag  in  hid 

«po(/))qKn  yap,  "Toil  cannot 
doubt  my  love ;  for  I  have  before 
said  in  this  Epistle,  that  you  aro 
doep  in  my  heart,"  referring  to 


.  12,  ' 


.  13. 


t/tairiidaviiv  Koi  avvi^v. 

For  this  close  sympathy  of  life 
and  death  between  himself  and 
the  Corinthians,  compare  i.  S,  6, 
vi.  12. 

I'lisaibly  there  may  be  an  sJ- 
lusion  to  s<)me  proverbial  cspres- 
eion  as  in  Horace  ;  "  Tecum 
vivcre  amem,  tecum  obeam 
libens,"  and  to  the  paasionatc 
feeling  of  the  time  which  in- 
duced friends  (aa  Horace  for 
Ntcecnas),  to  offer  to  kill  them- 
selves on  the  death  of  their 
friends.  Compare  Athcnaius  (in 
Wetstein)  :  rouruuc  f  ol  jiaaiKCi^ 
t-j(nvat    aul^Sivraz    nai   avyatoQi-tj- 

4.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Epistle,  the  plural  first  per- 
son is  exchanged  for  the  singular 
in  speflking  of  himself,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  the  two  are 
intermixed.     See  note  on  vi.  14. 


Ho  now  pours  forth  the  ji>y, 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Tila«, 
which  bad  partially  burst  oat  in 
ii.  14,  vi.  II,  13;  and  sum*  up  in 
a  few  words  the  various  G^np 
which  have  sprung  out  of  it. 

iroXXi)  Toppnaia,  "  freedom"  or 
"openness"  of  apeech(st«  !ii.  \2), 
tbo  subject  of  the  whole  Mss^gc^ 
iii.  1 — iv.  6,  and  ^ain  vi.  1 1,  12. 

iroA\4  Kaiixnait,  "  boulinf  of 
your  good  conduct,"  aa  in  i.  1 4, 
iii.  2. 

TdrX^pw/ioi  ...  IiircfHrijna- 
ffive^ai.  Both  words  ue  ehanto- 
t«ristic  of  the  Apostle's  bursts  of 
feeling  all  through  this  Kpislle: 
"  I  am  filled  to  tbe  brim,  I  orer- 
flow." 

TrapucXijsic  in  all  its  senses  of 
"  eonsolation '  (which  is  espe- 
cially meant  here)  and  "  exhorta- 
tion," is  also  eminentiy  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle.  St-o  i. 
6,  vi.  1.     x^P?-     ^'"'  "•* 


joy 


'  see  ii.  2— H. 


The  article  before  itapai.\lim 
and  xapif  shows  that  ho  refers  to 
the  special  event  of  the  arrival  of 
Titus. 

tir*  icaan  r^  5X/i^ti,  "  on  the  Wp 
of  my  affliction,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  b^"  .sec  ii.  12.  This  sumi 
np  the  whok  feeliiiK  of  iv.  7—1% 

vi.  2— la 
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^^i^m,n$   oitisfAlay     ^etrysif    apony   ij    <rap^    TJfuov^    aXX'    h 

I  dXiS'o/xsyoi  *    i^wQiif   [JLOL^aiy   sa-wQev   ^6€oi.       ®aXX' 

apaxaXAy    roug   TaTreivohg    vapexa'Ksa'ev   rjfJiag  o  ^sog 

rij   TapouiTKjt,   Tirow       ^otJ   ftovov    Sc    6V  t^  Tupovtrla 

■*"oO,    oXXa    xa2    fv    rjj    7roLpax\r^(rei    ^    ?rapsxXi}7ij    €^* 

^fbov,    r^y    &/uoy    ^Xoy    tmkp    i[JLo\jf    iScrre    fJLS    jxaXXoy 
^£fyKii.       *OTi  «i    xa)    iXti^ija'a    6jaa^    iy    t^    s^iorToXyJ, 

*  loxoKfy  tofwwi  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  Hywiw  %<rx<^, 

"^^1  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side: 
^^^"•hout,  fightings;  within,  fears.  Nevertheless  *He,  who 
^^^^^^iforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  even  God',  comforted 
^^  by  the  coming  of  Titus :  and  not  by  his  coming  only,  but 
X«o  by  the  'comfort  wherewith  he  was  comforted  'con- 
"Xming  you,  when  he  told  us  your  'longing,  your  mourning, 
^iir  'z^  toward  me,  so  that  I  'rather  rejoiced.  For  though 
^nade  you  sorry  with  'the  letter,  I  do  not  'regret-     *  Al- 


ls the  ground  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Epistle — the 
arrival  of  Titus.  So  joyful  was 
it,  that  he  can  refer  it  to  nothing 
short  of  the  goodness  of  God 
Himself. 

6  vapaKoKutv  tovq  TaTreivovc* 
^'  He  that  comforts  the 

downcast,''*         rairciroc,     reartw6s, 

in  the  N.T.,  has  never 
the  meaning  of  *^  humble,"  ex- 
cept in  metaphors. 

£K  rjf  irapovaiif.  Tirovj  "  by  the 
coming  and  presence  of  Titus;'* 
as  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  to  describe  the  Advent  of 
Christ. 

7.  Tfj  wapaK\{j(r£ij  "  the  comfort 
which  he  received  from  you  was 
a  comfort  to  me." 

€Tri7r oOrjtriyy  "  longing  for  me.*' 
olvpyLovy  ^'  wailing  that  you  had 

ofiended  me." 

f  ^\o»', "  zeal,  to  do  my  will." 
IxaWov  xapi]vaiy    "more  even 

than  by  the   arrival  of  Titus." 

See  verse  13. 

8.  eXviri7(ra,  SCO  note  on  ii.  4. 
u  H  4 


«ac  yof),  i.  e.  the  reason  both 

"  the  mention  of  *'his  afflic- 

n  ^  and  '*  consolation." 

^%e  carries  on  the  narrative 

his  journey  a  little  further 

*^  in  ii.  13.     There  he  had 

^Dken  of  his  troubles  at  Troas, 

^^«  he  describes  them  as  still 

^tinning    on    his    arrival    at 

onia. 
$  trapl  merely  expresses  **  my 
^ak  mortal  nature." 
For  &vttnvy  see  ii.  13. 
^^^^  gg^gy,  Lachmann  with  B.  F. 
^^.  K;  «<rxi?ic€v,  Eec  Text  with 
V2,  D.  E,  J. 

HttQtv    /iaxai.      The    precise 

illusion  cannot  be  determined. 

Probably  opponents  of  some  kind. 

Compare  eOi/pco/xaxi^o'u,  1  Cor.  xv. 

32. 

itrwBty  ip6€oi.  Probably  anxie- 
ties for  the  Corinthian  Church, 
see  ii.  12.  For  the  union  of  the 
two,  and  the  gloomy  feeling  pro- 
duced, see  L  8,  xi.  27,  28. 

6.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
describes  ihe  joyful  event,  which 
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SECOND  EPISTLE :   CHAP.  VH.  9—12. 


*oJ  jxsra/xiXojEtai.   £i  ^xa)  ftcrf/t€Xo/xijy,  ^Xfxco  [yap]  on 

^y3v  ^alpwy  ou^  on  fXuTijdi}T«,  aXX*  on  fXuxijdijTg  «I^ 
ILsravotav  i7\.ij7rr^^T6  yap  xaroi  ^66y,  fva  ffy  jxi^Ofvi 
^ijjxicod^rs  6§  ri[jiM}y»     ^^1}  yap  xara  S^gov  Xuxij  fJHToivoioLV 

*>  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  </  ^k  ko)  /icrf/iA.  /SA^w  Src 

though    I  did  regret,  for   I  perceive   that   the   same   epistle 
9  'made  70U  sorry  though  but  for  a  season,  yet  now  I  re- 
joice, not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  'were  made 
sorry'  to  repentance :  for  ye  were  made  sorry  'towards  God', 
10  that  ye  might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.     For  sorrow 


iv  Tn  cirioToXn,  i.  e.  1  Cor.  v. 
1—8. 

Lachmann,  in  his  second 
edition,  has  adopted  the  reading 
of  the  Rec.  Text,  ei  ical  (not  cl  U 
Kal)j  and  yap  after  /BXc^u.  Bat, 
whereas  the  Rec  Text  joins  el 
Kol  fJteTtfitXofirjv  with  ov  fitrafii* 
Xo/iac,  with  a  full  stop  at  iXviniirey 
vfidQt  Lachmann  has  a  full  stop 
at  furafiiXofiai  and  a  comma  at 
v/iac,  whilst  Tischendorf  takes 
the  punctuation  of  the  Rec.  Text 
at  fierufiiXoiJLaif  and  of  Lachmann 
at  u/icic.  This  last  is  almost  re- 
quired by  the  expression,  ft  koi 
TTpOQ  wpay  iXvTrrjffEv :  "Even 
though  I  did  grieve  you  in  my 
Epistle,  I  do  not  regret  it,  even 
though  I  did  regret  it ;  for  I  see 
tliat  even  though  that  Epistle  did 
grieve  you  for  a  time,  now  there 
is  occasion  for  me  to  rejoice  in 
the  result  of  your  grief."  In  this 
manner,  el  Kal  preserves  the  same 
sense  tliroughout,  which  else  it 
would  lose  in  the  third  place  of  its 
occurrence ;  and  yap  is  then  the 
reason  for  his  ceasing  to  mourn. 
He  had    possibly  meant  to  say 

ftXiirut  yap  on  tJ  eTrifrroXt)  tKtivrj 
.  .  .  .  iXvirrjaer  eI{,  fierai  oiar :  and 
then  changed  this  construction 
into  the  present  rvr  -^^alpu),  equi- 
valent in  sense,  though  different 


in  words.  And  it  is  this  coofa- 
sion  which  has  led  to  the  Tarietj 
of  reading. 

9.  vvv  x^^P^  **  '"^^^  ^hat  Titiu 
is  come,  and  that  I  know  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  I,  not  only 
do  not  regret,  I  rejoice ;  bat  the 
reason  of  my  rejoicing  is,*  he 

etc  fiiT&yoiay,      This 

shows  how  inadequate  is 
our  word  '*  repentance." 
**  Ye  were  grieved  to  as 
to  change  your  nUndJ^ 
repentance  amounted  to  a  rerov 
lution  of  mind.** 

Kara  ^€or,  "in  regard  toGoi* 
See  xi.  17;    Rom.  viii.  27.    li 
was  a  sorrow  not  merely  towai^ 
man,  but  towards  God,  as  in  ^^ 
model  of  true  penitence  in  P-s»^^* 
^    "  against    Thee  only  ha^*^*^ 


Tour 


4, 


sinned.      Bengel — "  Anirai 
um  spectantis  et  sequentis" 
h'a  iy  firj^eri  .  .  .  **  the  effd 

your  sorrow  has  been  that 
received  no  loss  from  my 
rity:"  —  "My  severity  w 
tended    under    God's    guid 
with  happier  consequences 
I  could  have  anticipated." 

10.    afieTa^eXrjroyj   either: 
with  (Tutrripiai'y  "  salvation  w 
cannot  be  regretted,"  as  in  R 
xi.    29;   or    (2)   with  fieraro 
by  a    play   on    the   word. 


\)e- 


0) 

ich 
om. 


la 
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T^^nnr^    davaroy    xarepyd^srai.     ^^iSou  yap   airo  toSto   ri 

^'"^ouSiJy  aXXa  aToXoy/av,  oXXa  dyavdxrrjfnVy  aXXa 
^o^oy^  aXXa  f;ri?rodi3(ny,  aXXa  ^Xoy,  aXXa  sHhixT^tny. 
^^  irayrl  o^vt <rTi3<raTf  laurou^  ayvou^  slvai  [iv]  to)  Tpdy" 
P'^Ti,  ^^apa  el  xa)  eypw^a  iffJuiVf  ov^  ^evsxsv  to3  aoi;^?^- 
^^yro^  *ot/Si  «ysxsy  to5  oSixijdsyro^,  aXX*  evsxfy  ToGf 
^^Mpafl^yai     T^y    o^ouS^y    ^ufjJbv    ri^v    itTrip    rjfuov    Trpog 

^HB'iyyiifcrai.        *  Xvn|6qMU  6/ias.        *  Om.  ir.        *  ttytictp  in  the  three  places. 
•  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  adds  AXA*.  '  trwovSipf  iifuey . . .  iftwr. 

towards  God'  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
i^egietted,     but  the    sorrow   of   the   world   worketh    death. 

^^  ^or  behold  this  selfsame  things  that  ye  sorrowed  'towards 
God',  'how  much  'earnestness  it  wrought  in  you !  yea  clear- 
ing of  yourselvesy  yea  indignation,  yea  fear,  yea  'longing, 
yea    zeal,    yea    revenge!      In   'everything   ye    'conmiended 

^  yoorselyes  to  be  'pure  in  the  matter.  Wherefore,  though 
I  wrote  unto  you,  1  did  it  not  for  his  'sake  that  had  done 
wrong  nor  for  his  that  suffered  wrong,  but  that  ^your 
'earnestness  for  ^us  might  be  made  'manifest  unto  you   ^in 


the  word  afittafUXtirov  he  refers 
back  to  /icra/uXo/iou  iii  8. 

If  Tov  icdfrfjunf  Xvxi}.  The  oppo- 
site of  4  «ara  deov  Xvti;.  "*  The 
grief  which  only  regards  the 
world." 

^araror^  Death,  in  the  highest 
sense,  as  opposed  to  atarripiay^  as 
in  Rom.  t.  21. 

11.  He  proceeds  to  point  out 
in  all  its  details  the  good  effects 
of  this  sorrow,  and,  Uierefore,  of 
his  Epistle. 

22av,  ^for  look  at  the  picture 
you  presented  to  Titus." 

ffirov^^y,  **  earnestness "  or 
^serioosness,"  is  expanded  into 
the  remaining  part  of  the  verse, 
which  exhibits  their  conflict  of 
feelings. 

AiroXoy/a,  ''self-defence"  for 
their  sin. 


dyavdicri/o'ic,  **  self-accusation 
against  it" 

<b6€oy^  "  fear  of  PauFs  arrival." 

liriwodTitriy,  "  longing  for  it." 

ifjXovy  *'zeal  against  the  of- 
fender." 

tKllKvitny^  '*  punishment  of  his 
sin. 

cv  ry  irpayfiari,  "  in  the  affair 
of  the  incestuous  person."  For 
this  mode  of  referring  to  a  pain- 
ful subject,  compare  1  Thess.  iv. 
6. 

iy  in  B.  omitted  in  C.  D.  G. 

12.  tl  Ka\  eypayj/Of  ''even  though 
I  did  write  to  you  severely." 

TOV  &^iKii(rayrogf  "the  incestu- 
ous person." 

TOV  iidiKridiyToc,  "  the  father  of 
the  offender,  whose  wife  he  had 
taken."    See  1  Cor.  v.  1. 

When  he  says  that  he  wrote. 
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SECOND   epistle:   chap,  VII.  13—16. 


e^apyiitev  €7rl  rr^  X^P^  T»Tot>,  on  avaTrkTraorau  to 
Trvsu/xa  auroD  airo  Travrwy  ufjJbv^  ^^ori  el  ti  aircS  wrlp 
ufubu    XBXOLiijfTiiiMi^    ou    xaTif}fl^tivflijv,    aXX'    aJ^    xavra    » 


•  Om.  «€. 


bfjMy, 


•  Add  9^.         «  J^/i«r  j^  ^r2  T.  Ltchm.  Ed.  1.  £^  M  T. 


13  the  sight  of  God'.  Therefore  we  'have  been  comforted: 
'^but  in  ^our  comfort  the  more  'abundantly  joyed  we  for 
the    joy  of   Titus,  because   his    spirit  'has   been   refreshed 

14  by  you  all,  for  if  I  have  boasted  any  thing  to  him  of  you, 
I  'was  not  ashamed,  but  as  we  spake  all  things  to  you  in 
truth,  even  so  ^your  boasting  which  I   made   before   Titus 

15  'became  truth,  and   his    inward   affection   is   more   abundant 


not  on  account  of  the  offender  or 
the  injured  person,  but  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  be  speaks  of 
the  chief  object  as  the  only  ob- 
ject ;  and  also  of  the  object  which 
was  effected  by  Providence,  as 
if  it  had  been  his  object.    C<mip. 

ii.  4. 

Rec   Text,  with  B.   (e  siL), 

iniUJV     T.    VTT,    lif.lUfl\    G,    i}p.G)V    T,    VTT, 

ijfiuiv.      D^    F.   vf.iwv   T,  VTT.   v^wr, 

Laclimann,  with  C.  D^  E.  I.  K., 

In  such  a  confusion  of  read- 
ings (occasioned  by  the  like  pro- 
nunciatiuu  of  w  &  //,  and  extend- 
ing as  far  a^  verse  14),  the  sense  is 
tlie  only  fruide.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  "manifestation  ofyourzealfor 
us  "  agrees  better  witli  the  gene- 
ral context  and  with  the  previous 
use  of  oirovcii  in  speaking  of  the 
Corinthians,  in  verse  11.    On  the 
other  hand,  "  the  manifestation  of 
our  zeal  for  you  "  is  simpler^  is 
borne  out  by  the  parallel  of  ii.  4, 
and  suits  irpot:  u/ici'.,  which,  though 
tautological  if  we  adopt  this  read- 
ing,   is    unintelligible   with    the 


other,  ivwtrioy  rod  Seov^  ''In  tha 
sight  of  God,''  also  agrees  better 
with  a  protestation  of  the  Apo- 
stle's zeal  for  them,  than  with  an 
allusion  to  theirs  for  him*  Com- 
pare V.  11. 

13,  14.  Additional  force  is  . 
given  to  the  argument  by  Lach-  « 
mann's  reading  (B.  C  D.  6.)  of  1 
Se  and  rjfiuivi  ^toT  this  that  U 
have  mentioned,  namely,  the  ef-— ^ 
fects  of  my  Epistle,  I  have  beea«3 
comforted.  But  with  this  com-^M 
fort  before  me^  I  was  still  mor^»— 

rejoiced   by   the  joy  of  Titus."^ 

It   is   a   stronger   expression  o^:^ 
what  he  had  already  said  in  • 
and   7,   and  is  the  same  prote*^ 
tation  of  the  truth  of  his  teacl 
ing,  as  in  i.  18 — 21,  ii.  17,  iv. 
in  little  things  as  in  great. 

Observe  the  liveliness  of  thir- 


perfect  tense,  "we  have  bee — =?j 
comforted ;  he  has  been  refresi^zn- 
cd ;  I  have  boasted." 

uTTo    TrarrwF,    *'  refreshed    t>/ 
your  presence." 

15.   ayaf^ti^i'TjtrKOfiiyoVf  "rcCJ^//* 
ing  to  himself.** 


16.   ^appQ    iv    v^ly. 


Not  ''I 
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TDDy  6|xcoy  vTraxengy,    a>^,  para  ^06*01/  xa}   rpoftou  ISi^acrde 
auroy,     ^^^a/pco,  *oti  iy  wctvri  ^appw  «y  i/tTv. 

j'^ard  you  whilst  he  remembereth  the  obedience  of  you 
r*»  how  with  fear  and  trembling  ye  received  him.  I  re- 
Mce  ox  ^Y^^  jjj  'everything  I  'am  bold'  in  you. 

^^Q  confidence  in  you "  (which     bold  through   your    encourage- 
^^nU  be  xiwoieaX  but  "I  am     ment*' 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  YL  11 — ^VIL  16. 

now  the  full  current  of  my  words  Jinds  unrestricted  utterance, 
own  Corinthian  converts  ;  for  the  gates  of  my  hearty  of  my 
^^goicing  heart,  are  open  wide  to  receive  you*     If  there  be  any 
Narrowness,  it  is  in  your  affections,  not  in  mine.     [Here  begins 
%h.e  digression  without  connexion  with  what  either  precedes 
^Dr  follows.]     Do  not  make  ill-suited  unions  with   heathens, 
^ifhich  compromise  the  difference  between  righteousness  and  law-' 
iessness,  light  and  darkness,   Christ  and  the  author  of  evil. 
Christian  and  heathen,  God's  temple  and  false  idols.     You  are 
Mhe  living  temple j  not  of  a  dead  statue,  but  of  a  living  God,  of 
Mhat  God  who  in  the  Law,  the  History,  and  the  Prophets  of  the 
^Id   dispensation,  declared  that  He   would   dwell    with    His 
jpeople,  and  commanded  their  separation  from  impurities,  and 
announced  His   readiness   to    receive    them   all.       Therefore 
^very  pollution  must  be  abandoned,  not  ceremonial  only,  but 
-moral,  in  order  to  attain  a  purity  not  ceremonial  merely  but 
mioraL     [Here  the  main  argument  is  resumed.]     Make  room 
^or  me  in  your  hearts  ;  I  have  made  room  for  you  in  mine. 
When  I  was  with  you,  I  did  no  wrong  or  injustice  to  any  one ; 
and  I  say  this,  not  to  taunt  you,  but  from  my  love  to  you.     I 
have  again  and  again  said  that  you  are  in  my  heart  for  life 
and  death.     I  have  no  restraint  with  you  ;  lam  proud  of  your 
excellence  ;  I  am  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  comfort  and  the 
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Joy  tehick  afifT  all  my  trouble  atcaited  me  from  you  in  Jilai 
Somia.      TlieTr,  afttr  all  my  atixteties,  both  from  wiihaut  ai 

fivm  tcithiH,  I,  at  last,  met  Titus  ;  and  at  once  tlte  comfs 
wkick  I  rtetived  from  him  vrat  to  great  titat  I  thatiXfvl 
ateribt  it  to  God  the  author  of  alt  comfort,  not  only  ti 
eamfart  which  he  ynve  me  hSmmlf,  but  the  comfort  tehieh  yc 
pave  Aon,  and  ichick  tkrouyk  htm  wa$  traiumitted  in  me.  T 
tt>id  ate  of  your  affectimt  for  me,  and  of  your  sorrou^  for  yot 
fakltM  ;  and  thit  at  once  made  me  cease  my  regrets  for  9 
mvtrity  m  my  Firtt  Epistle.  I  tee  itow  that  your  torrom  tM 
uot  aurv  tevrldly  remortt,  which  has  no  good  end  ;  but  torro 
as  M  Ae  sight  of  God,  tehich  iifurs  in  a  change  of  heart  a* 
Ufi  Aat  lauls  to  your  highest  welfare.  Look  only  at  the  ja- 
tmn  efyour  torrme  and  Us  iffeett.  Us  deep  eamettnesa,  thowin 
itsetf  i»  your  self-defence  and  self- accusation,  your  fear  axdy 
your  tmiging  for  my  arrival,  your  zeal  and  your  severity  U 
tcardt  the  offender.  This  fear,  more  than  any  actual  pmisi 
ment  or  rrparatwH  of  the  crime,  wns  the  result  which  I  Kmgt 
to  produce  by  my  £piille  ;  ajid,  therefore,  I  am  now  eompUtei 
satisfied.  And  the  joy  of  Titus  skaws  me  that  J  had  not  ova 
stated  your  excellences  to  him  ;  tluit  in  my  communieatiot 
trith  Am  at  wW/  at  with  you,  T  had  told  him  the  truth  :  an 
therefore  he  iu>»e  Ivv^s  yo/t  as  truly  as  I  do. 


Tai  ArosTLB'a  Dsuoht  n  Hcium  Imtkbcodbsi. 

This  paasaga  ^ves  in  the  most  lively  form  the  bumao  pawn 
sympathies  of  the  Apostle.  His  grest  coosolatioiii  after  thi 
which  he  derived  from  communion  with  Christ,  was  the  re 
toration  of  confidence  towards  his  ctmverts  and  interconise  wil 
his  friend.  A  parallel  passage,  though  less  strongly  expressei 
may  be  seen  in  his  description  of  the  feelings  with  whidi  1 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  other  confidential  friend,  Timothea 
with  tidings  from  Thessalonica  (1  Thees.  iii,  1 — 8).  Sue 
touches  distinguish  Christianity  from  stoidsm  and  from  fanst 
cism;  and  also  give  a  coanterpoise  to  other  pasBages  wbk 
describe  the  calls  of  the  Gospel  as  severing  all  fanniaa  tie 


'^h:b  apostle's  deuoht  in  hubian  intercourse.  477 

**To  l)e  left  at  Athens  dUme^^  and  **to  have  no  man  like- 
iwuded  with  him,**'  to  have  *'only  Luke  with  him,"»  to  part 
^th  the  Epheeian  elders  who  ^*  would  see  his  face  no  more,"^ 
s^  spoken  of  in  that  plaintive  strain  which,  even  more  than 
direct  expressions,  implies  that  solitude,  want  of  sympathy, 
estrangement  or  bereavement  of  friends^  were  to  the  Apostle 
vnd  sorrows.  The  unfeigned  pleasure  which  he  manifests  at 
the  restoration  of  intercourse,  the  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
lu8  friends  in  the  frequent  salutations,  the  joy  with  which  his 
kart  was  lighted  up  at  his  meeting  with  the  brethren  at 
Apjui  Forum,  ^'whom,  when  he  saw,  he  thanked  God  and 
took  courage,"^  indicate  the  true  consolation  he  derived  from 
the  pure  spring -of  the  better  human  affections.  His  life  is 
the  first  great  example  of  the  power  of  Christian  friendship. 
It  18  also  (without  passing  a  harsh  judgment  on  the  ascetic  fer- 
Toor  called  out  by  peculiar  tames  and  circumstances)  a  perpetual 
protest*  agunst  the  seclusion  from  all  human  society,  which,  in 
t  later  age,  was  regarded  as  the  highest  flight  of  virtue.  It  Is 
inpoesible  to  imagine  the  6th  and  7th  Chapters  of  this  Epistle 
proceeding  firom  the  pen  of  Simeon  Stylites. 

"    1  Theas.  iii.  1.  «  Plul.  iL  20.  «2Tim.  iv.  11. 

^  Acts  xz.  25.  ^  Acts  xxvili.  15. 

*  The  writers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  have  not  unnaturally,  from 
^'s  point  of  view,  missed  the  true  cause  of  the  Apostle*8  anxiety  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Titus.  Jerome,  characteristically,  supposes  that  it  arose  from  the 
f>ct  that  Titus  was  his  interpreter,  and  that  without  such  aid  he  could 
iwt  preach. 


uircctionB  mat  toe  collection  tor  toe  poor  unni 
which  he  had  ordered  before,  should  proceed  at 
eible,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  arrivaL  On  1 
Titus  he  learned  that  the  collection  was  not 
TvhilBt,  at  the  same  time,  his  stay  in  Macedonl 
with  the  greater  zeal  of  the  Churches  in  the  n< 
although  under  greater  difficulties  from  theii 
wcnlth  and  civilisation.  Under  these  (urcmn 
charged  Titua  to  resume  the  misuon  which  he 
him  in  the  First  Epistle  (xvL  11),  and  to  hastci 
of  the  work ;  and  he  proceeds  himself  to  urge 
same  dutj. 

That  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  though  more  ol 
with  the  first  part  (i. — vi)  than  with  the  third 
is  independent  of  both,  appears  from  various  po 
plural,  for  the  slnguhir,  first  person  is  uniformly 
the  mixture  of  the  two  which  pervades  the  Chapl 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding.  2,  Th' 
words  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  peculiar  ta  this 
et:\oyia,  BiKaKxrvinj,  mfKoTTfs,  Z.  The  allusio 
vailing  topics  of  the  two  other  portions  are  very 

The  exhortation  is  enforced,  first,  by  holding 
example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches  (viU.  1- 
deecribing  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  nuseio 
16 — 23);  lastly,  by  suggestions  as  to  the  spin 
collection  should  be  made  (ix.  6 — 15). 
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(1)  Thb  Example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches. 

Chap.  Vm.  1—15. 

^ACEBONIA  mcliidcd,  at  that  time^  tinder  four  diyisions^  all 

^^  Boman  province  of  Greece  north  of  Thermopylse.     The 

P^*t,  however,  to  which  the  Apostle  here  chiefly  refers,  must 

"^  that  through  which  (Acts  xvi.,  xvii.)  he  had  himself  travelled, 

and  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  Macedonian  kingdom. 

^y  "  the  Churches  **  or  "  congregations  ^  {toIs  iKKXtjaiais)  of 

^acedoma,  he  means  those  Christian  congregations,  of  which 

O'Zie  was  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  cities  where  he  had  preached ; 

'^^jndy,  Philippi*,  Thessalonica',  Beroea.' 

Two  points  are  noticed  in  these  congregations:    (1)    their 
^^treme  poverty  (17  Kara  /3d0ov9  inwxj^lay  viii.  2 ;     p    _*  of 
'^''a^ip  BuvafiiVf  viiL  3).     This  poverty  was  probably     the  Mace- 
8l-^su%d  by  them  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of    ^**'***°*' 
Grx-^ece,  except  the  two  great  Roman  colonies  of  Patrse  and 
Corinth;    the  latter  especially   since    its  revival    by  Julius 
C 


"The  condition    of  Greece  in  the  time   of  Augustus  was  one 

great  desolation  and  distress.  ....  It  had  suffered  severely  by 

Lng  the  seat  of  the  successive  civil  wars  between   Caesar  and 

Pompey,  between  the  triumvirs  and   Brutus    and  Cassius,    and, 

^^^tly,  between  Augustus  and  Antonius.     Besides,  the  country  had 

liover  recovered  the  long  series  of  miseries   which  had  succeeded 

and  accompanied  its  conquest  by  the  Romans ;  and  between  those 

times  and  the  civil  contest  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it  had  been 

^ttin  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  war  when  Sylla  was  disputing  the 

possession  of  it  with  the  general  of  Mithridates.  ....  It  was  from 

^  ^iew  of  the  once  famous  cities  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  that  Servius 

^^Picius  derived  that  lesson  of  patience  with  which  ho  attempted 

^  ^^onsole  Cicero  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Tullia.     iBtolla  and 

^^hamania  were  barren  wastes,  and  the  soil  was  devoted  to  pasture 

^^  the  rearing  of  horses.     Thebes  was  hardly  better  than  a  village. 

'  *  •  .  Epirus  was  depopulated  and  occupied  by  Roman  soldiers. 

^  Acta  xvi.  12—40.  "  Acte  xyii.  1—9.  '  Acts  xvii.  10—15. 
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orethren,  we  'make  known  to  you'  the  grace 
stowed  'In  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  how  that 
Hrial  of  'trouble  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and 

•  Or  «  proof." 


Kwpi^o^ev.    See  note 

.  i: 

7  the  opening  of  a 
as  in  1  Cor.  viL  1, 

This  word  is  used 
ipters  (viii.  1,  4,  6, 
ix.  14)  as  in  1  Cor. 
\  in  the  peculiar 
3f  a  "  gift "  or  **  con- 
In  ahnost  every 
the  New  Test,  it  is 
ivour,"  "goodness,** 
Aking,  of  God ;  and 
be  two  ideas  are 
ther. 
he  use  of  thXoyia  in 

fIVy  "which  hcu  been 

KKKritrlaiQ,       See    p. 

ise  of  what  follows 
heir  poverty  made 
ty  more  striking." 
tion  and  the  words 
The  construction 
er:  (1)  to  make  // 
,  ii  TrT(it\iia  the  no- 
)  to  kiripiatrivaEy  ac- 
e  regular  order  ;  or 
suppose  an  anaco- 
'^hich  he  first  ex- 
their  affliction  was 
ith  their  joy,  and 
ir  poverty  was  con- 


trasted with  their  wealth ;  so  that 
the  sentence  should  have  been 
either  on  ^  ttoXX^  ^oicc/i^  ^Xci/^. 
iwepltrtrevtrey  ccc  r^v  xapav  avTQy^ 
Kol  .  .  or  €V  9ro\.  doK.  ^\i\(/,  rj  rrt" 
plaa.  r.  vapaQ  avT.  lyiyero  koi  iv 
T^  Kara  pad,  irTw\tl^  ij  trtpivcriia 
rov  trXovTov,  k,  r.  X. 

ioKifi^,  "  trial,"  as  in  Rom.  v. 
4:  i}  virofioyfl  ^ojcc/i^y  Karepyd' 
fcrcii. 

^\i\p£wc  may  either  refer  to 
some  such  persecutions  as  those 
which  had  taken  place  in  those 
Churches  five  years  before.  Acts 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  6, 
ii.  14,  or  merely  to  "distress," 
such  as  arose  from  the  discoun- 
tenance of  their  heathen  or  Jew- 
ish neighbours,  as  when  joined 
with  aTtvo\wpia  and  ay  ay  Kr]^  vi. 
4. 


»    •> 


17  irepitratia  rijc  \apuQ  avTuty, 
"  Their  joy  overflowed."  It  ap- 
peared  greater  by  rea. 

son  of  the  distress  in  u^j-alitj. 
the  midst  of  which  it 
flourished,  and  it  exceeded  that 
distress,  so  that  the  distress  be- 
came insignificant  in  compari- 
son. It  is  mentioned  from  the 
connexion  which  always  exists 
in  the  Apostle's  mind  between 
cheerfulness  and  liberality.  Com- 
pare ix.  7,  **  Grod  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful (cXapoV)  giver,"  and  Rom.  xiL 


I  I 
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SECOND  BF18TLB :  CHAP.  Ttn.  : 


"to    T?iOUTog    rils    arr^arnTns  a-jT&v,     ^on    xaT 

tlicir   deep    poverty   aljoundcd   unto   the   riches   of 
a  bcmlity,   'Iiow    tlmt'   to   their   power   (I    bear    rei 


8,  "he  tlint  ehowetU  mercy,  in 
cUeerfiilnosa  "  (fAapdritri), 

"  The  Babbia  said  tbftt  he  who 
f;avo  nothing,  but  received  his 
friend  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, was  belter  than  he  who 
gnve  all  with  a  downcast  counte- 
nance-" See  Wetstein  on  ix.  7. 
The  word  x'f "  •*  used  in  con- 
nexion with  \afiit. 

This  sentence  would  run  more 
naturally  it  r^t  itaTo  ;J«9.  irru- 
X<i'«c  iiTifiiitmvac  to  iXoiroc.  Ita 
present  form  is  ptrhapa  owing 
10  the  "oxymoron,"  by  which 
poverty,  instead  of  restraining 
liberality,  is  described  oa  over- 
flowing into  it ;  as  though  Chris- 
tian poverty  were  of  itself  a 
treasure  which  never  failed. 
Compare  the  story  of  the  wi- 
dows niito,  Luke  xxi.  3,  4,  "she 
liath  thrown  in  more  than  they 
all :  they  all  of  tbeir  abundance 
(('i-  rou  rtfiiaoiiiorToq),  she  of  her 
need  (vortp^/Jaroc)-" 

Kara  (iaOout,  "  reaching  deep 
down," 

irkovroc,  "wealth,"  here  com- 
bines the  literal  sense  with  the 
metaphorical  sense,  in  which  he 
so  often  uses  it  to  express  any 
kind  of  excess :  "  their  great 
liberality."  Here,  and  in  Eph. 
ii.  7,  iii.  8.  16;  Phil.  iv.  19,  and 
CoL  ii.  2,  tho  best  MSS.  read  ri 
wXovTOQ  for  0  rkovToc,  as  in  Ro- 
maic, of  which  the  tendency  is  to 
substitute  neuter  for  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns.  So  ro  (Xedc 
for  u  iXiot  in  LXX.  (See  Winer, 
Gram.  p.  64.) 

&Tc\6Tiie  in  £pb.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii. 


22;  and  in  2  Cor.  : 
Text),  xt.  3,  is  "sin 
plicity,"  "  sincerity. 
But  thronghoui  tbei 
two  Chapters  it  is 
"liberalitj"  or  "  m 
by  the  same  ambigni 
taehcd  to  the  word  " 
in  English.  See  i 
dirXoiic  may  be  so  use 
XX.  25,  where  the  v 
is  rendered,  "  the  Ii 
shall  be  made  fat,' 
LXX.  ili^v  'uXoyot 
oir\q,  whicb  must  be 
berul  soul  is  blessed," 
blessed  (i.  e.  rich)  » 
ral."  It  seems  to  1 
by  Joaephus,  Ant-  V 
where  David  admires 
Tifc  and  ^tyiiXo^Trx'" 
nah.  Tlie  coiif<.-\t  c 
vi.  22  suggests  thai 
dirXouc  in  that  passag 
this  meaning. 

3—5.  From  Sn  n 
to  Stou  in  verse  5,  is 
which  has  been  endral 
in  passing  throngb  tb 
mind.  If  restored  t 
would  be :  Sn  Kara  I 

napa  Biiv.,  oi  KuBartp 
rijc  X"P'>',  i^f"  XPW 
lavToit  aliOaipiTot  tit 
verb  to  which  al>0a/| 
tached,  and  by  whid 
is  governed,  is  res 
But,  when  ho  comes 
their  spontaneous  ard 
ptroi),  he  enlarges  npa 


i  request  but  at  i 
is  induces  bim  to  i 
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TCLpaxTs^i^ireiog  Sfo/t€yof  '^/uoy  r^v  X'^P^^  '^^^  '^^^  xoivwviap 
ri^S  hotxoplas  Trig  §lg  rohg  iy/ou^,**  ^xa)  oi  xaQcog  ^'iJXTr/ora- 
ftsv,  aXX*  ftturo'j^  sSoixoy   Tpcorov   rcS  xupi(o  xal  r^fJiiv  Sia 


*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  ^wUofitp. 


**  Add  94^aff&ai  iifMS, 


4  l>^yond  their  power,  'of  their  own  accord',  praying  us  with 
lAixch  'exhortation,    ®^    for  the  'grace  and    the  'communion 

s  of  the  ministration  to  the  saints, — and  not  as  we  'trusted, 
bixt  ^emselves   they    gave    first'  to   the   Lord    and  to   us 

•  bjr    the    will  of  God,    insomuch   that   we   '^exhorted  Titus, 

KoroQ  in  PhiL  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii. 
812;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  eccle- 
siastical Greek,  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  such  bounty,  whether 
male  or  female.  Compare  iz.  1, 
13;  Rom.  xv.  31,  with  regard 
to  this  same  matter ;  also  Acts 
vi.  1,  xi.  29,  xii.  25. 

roue  Ay/ouc.  The  Christian 
poor  in  Judasa.  See  note  on  1 
Cor.  xvi.  1. 

5.  ifXwltrafieVf  "expected;"  in 
the  N.  T.  always  in  a  good  sense. 
^XTritrauevy  Rec.  Text  with  C.  D. 
£.  F.  G.  J.  EL  ;  i)\wiKafi£yj  Lach- 
mann,  1st  edition,  with  B. 

tavTovc,  "  themselves  as  com- 
panions.*' 

irpiHroy  r^  Kvpi^  ical  Vfiiy.  In 
classical  Greek  this  would  have 
been  expressed  by  re  and  KaL 
Here,  as  in  Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  9,  10, 
it  is  not  priority  of  time,  but  of 
importance,  that  is  meant. 

^ta  ^eXrifiaroQ  ^eov  is  partly 
tliat  their  complete  surrender  of 
themselves  was  the  work  of  God, 
as  in  the  phrase  ttjv  xapiy  rod 
^eov  in  verse  1 ;  partly  that  they 
consented  to  go  with  him,  if  God 
so  permitted.  See  1  Cor.  xvi.  7 ; 
James  iv.  15. 

6.  irapaKoXicrai  is  the  word  he 
always  uses  in  speaking  of  the 

II  2 


wapatXm  ^tdfjityoiy  which,  in 
attaches  rii^  xapiy  to  itself, 
flo  as  to  make  it  **  asking  for  the 
fi^vour"  (njr  x^P^^i  ^7  ^^  double 
sense  suiting  this  construction) ; 
^■^^l  then  he  explains  it  further 
^y  adding  cal  ni^  jcoivuf.  r.  dia- 
'**»'«ac,  namely,  **  the  favour  of 
^i^iiDg  in  the  ministration  to 
*^«  saints.**  The  construction, 
*Hxi8  lost,  is  recovered  in  the 
^^Xt  verse  by  oh  Kadw^  ^Xiricrafiey, 
**5fiff6a«  4/iac,  which  would  clear 
^^^Q  construction,  is  a  later  inser- 
tion. 

avOo/pcroc,  which  in  the  N.  T. 
^urs  only  here  and  in  verse  17, 
is  %  common  word  in  later  Greek 
(see  Wetstein)  for  iKoyreg, 

For  the  connexion  of  ^apa- 
vXi|9tc  and  2£o/i£voc»  see  v.  20,  21, 
Ti.  1,  X.  1,  2. 

r^y  x^P^^'f  ^  observed  on  verse 
l,has  here  the  double  sense  of 
"gift**  and  "favour,"  and  so 
alM>  Koiyiaylay  of  "  communica- 
ting "  and  "  participating.*' 
ZiaKoyla^  except  in  this  Section, 

where  x^P^^  ^^  ^  often 
Suucorio.  used  instead,  is  the  or- 
dinary word  in  the  N. 
T.  for  a  charitable  contribution 
to  the  wants  of  others;  and 
hence  the  technical  sense  of  ^ta- 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  VlIL  7—10. 


xa6wg  ^  TrpoevTip^aTOy  ourtog  xa\  hrireT^itryi  slg  ufAoig  xou 
Ttjv  ^ap'V  TauTTyV.  ^aXX*  d}(nrep  sv  Travrl  vepKro'eisTSj 
wltrrsi  xcti  T^oyiD  xai  yvditru  xcti  Tracrjj  flrjrouS^  xai  rf^ 
*6§  6/juuv  iv  r}[juv  aya^TY),  7ya  xai  «y  raurj}  tt  ^apiri 
Trepia'treur^Ts.  ®oi  xar*  «7riTay^v  Xfyco,  aXXa  dia  t^^ 
eripmv  (nro\jfi7\g  xai  to  t^j  v[j(>ST6pas  ayairr^g  yn^trtov 
hoxifJLai^wv   ^(^yivaydrxsTB  yap   rr^v  J(pLp^v   to3    xupiou    ijjxcoy 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  irfip^aro i^  ^fuhf  ir  6ftaf. 


that   as   he  had  begun  'before^  so   he  would   also  finish  i 

7  you  the  same  grace  also.    '^But  as  ye  abound  in  eyery  things 
in  faith  and  ''word  and  knowledge   and  all  '^earnestness  an 
^^  love  from  you  to  us/  that  ye  'may  abound   in  this  grac 

8  also.      I  ''say  this^  not  by   commandment,   but   'through  th 
'earnestness    of   others    and    to    prove    the   'genuineness  ok.'* 

9  your   love  (for   ye    know   the    grace   of   our    Lord    JesusE. 


m 


le 

IS 


two  missions  of  Titus.     See  viii. 
17,  xii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

xpo£v//p£aro  refers  to  the  in- 
terest which  Titus  had  taken  in 
this  contribution  on  his  first 
mission  to  Corinth  with  the  First 
Epistle,  xii.  18;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
12. 

Km  Ti)v  X^P^^  rnvTTfy,  "  That 
he  may  complete  this  contribu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  general  good 
work  of  zeal  and  repentance " 
described  in  vii.  13,  14. 

7.  The  sentence  grows  out  of 
the  preceding,  Ira  depending  on 
7ra()aKaXu)f  supplied  from  irapa- 
KuXtaai,  "  I  have  entreated  Ti- 
tus ;  now  I  entreat  you  to  show 
the  same  exuberance  of  spiritual 
attainments  in  this,  as  in  other 
points." 

For  TTicrrety  Xoy^;,  yyoKTSiy  see  1 
Cor.  xii.  9. 

For  airovltj  sec  note  on  vii.  11. 
Here,  as  in  vii.  12,  the  readings 
vary  between  ///ioir  and  hfiwr, 
v/jufv  Ev  tifjly  in  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K.  and  Rec.  Text,  and  Lachmann ; 
iifi(ot'  ly  vfi'iy  B.,  and  Lachm.  1st 
edit.    It  will  thus  be  either,  "  the 


love  awakened  by  you  in  me,**  o: 
"  by  me  in  you.**  The  latter  sai 
better  the  general  tone  of  th< 
Epistle  (comp.  i.  6,  vi.  11,  12). 
For  this  general  descripti 
of  the  gifts  of  the 
compare  1  Cor.  i.  5. 

S.  oh  icar'  iviTayf^v  Xcyw,  "I 
speak  not  to  command  you. 
Comp.  the  same  expression  in  1 
Cor.  vii.  6,  where,  however,  the 
meaning  is  not  quite  the  same. 
There  it  is,  "  I  have  no  com- 
mandment of  Christ  to  give." 
Here  it  is,  "  I  have  no  com- 
mandment of  my  own  to  give.** 
There  the  contrast  between 
Chrut's  command,  and  his  ad- 
vice ;  here,  between  his  own 
command^  and  his  own  advice, 

lid  tT)q  ETipijr  «nrov3^c,  **  ma- 
king use  of  the  zeal  of  the  Mace- 
donians to  stimulate  you."  Sec 
viii.  1 — 5. 

coKifiaiiioy,  "in  order  to  try.'' 
TO  yyyjaioy,  "  the  genuinenefs." 
ri/c  v^UTtpaq  uyairtjc  refers   to 
TJj  ay a-rrij  in  verse  7. 

9.  "  If  your  love  is  genuine, 
you  will  make  yourselves  poor  for 


T 

tt 


^ 
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*Iij<ro5  •;up«rTo3,  on  Si*  &/ta^  e7rTa}^6u(rsv  TrXot/crio^  aJv,  li/a 
&f/Lg7$  TJi  sxf/you  TTTW^eioL  7rXouTig(n3Tf),  ^^xai  yv(0[jL7jv  iy 
irooTio   S/Sa>fu«     rouro  yap   6/t7v   truiJL^ipsi^  olrivE$    ou  jcto- 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.    Omit  xp^trrov, 

Cbiist,  that  %r  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  though  He 
vras  rich',  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich), 
and  herein  I  give  my  advice*    For  this  is  expedient  for  you. 


trhe  sake  of  others,  after  Christ's 
example;  for  you  know  the 
£avoiir  that  He  gave  to  us  (x^'*" 
ms  used  for  the  sd^e  of  allusion  to 
y^nptr  in  verses  6,  7);  for  He, 
"when  He  might  have  been  rich, 
l>ecame  subject  to  poverty  for 
you ;  that  yon,  through  His 
poverty,  might  become  rich  in 
Q^oodness.** 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  sense  the  Apostle 
For  year  uged  the  words  irXovaioQ 
and  iKTu>xivaty  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Lord. 
Probably,  whilst  iirrw- 
y(€v^€  is  taken  entirely  in  the 
Gleral  sense,  irXov^ioc  6k,  though 
^^aken  in  the  literal  sense  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  has  also  the 
:KDore  general  meaning  implied 
in  wXovr^ffiire  in  the  next  clause, 
tts  is  so  often  the  case  in  St 
I^aul's  metaphorical  use  of  the 
'^fvord  "riches"  (x-Xovroc).  For 
ft  similar  use  of  the  present  par- 
^clple  in  exactly  similar  pas- 
sages, compare  John  iii.  13,  "the 
Son  of  man  who  is  (6  &v)  in 
Heaven,"  and  Phil.  ii.  6,  7 ; "  Who 
being  iyxapxktv)  in  the  form  of 
God,"&c. 

Whether  km-utxtvat  signifies 
•*  He  was  poor,"  or  "  He  became 
poor,**  is  doubtful  ^"iWhen  all 
power,  and  wealth,  and  greatness, 
earthly  and  Divine,  were  His, 
He  yet  led  a  life  of  poverty,  not 
merely  for  the  world  in  general, 


but  for  youj  that  you  might  gain 
in  spiritual  wealth  (compare  1 
Cor.  i.  5,  iirXovTiaOitTef  iv.  8,  irXov* 
rfirc)  "  by  His  human  poverty." 

h*  v/idc  is  emphatic  by  posi- 
tion. 

10.  So  completely  parentheti- 
cal had  been  this  appeal  to 
Christ's  example,  that  he  con- 
tinues the  sentence  from  verse  8 
as  if  nothing  had  intervened,  ex- 
cepting only  that  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  he  uses  /ca/, 
where  we  should  else  have  ex- 
pected dXXa  or  5c :  "  I  give  you 
no  command,  but  only  advice." 

In  what  follows  (10 — 15)  are 
two  points,  which  he  finds  it 
needful  to  urge  on  the  Corinthi- 
ans : — ( 1 )  He  is  anxious  to  impress 
upon  them  that  they  are  not  to 
give  by  restraint,  or  because  he 
orders  it,  but  willingly.  (2)  He 
is  afraid,  lest  by  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  Churches, 
he  should  make  them  suppose  that 
his  object  was  to  relieve  the  Ma- 
cedonians at  their  cost. 

TOVTO  yap  viuy  avjJKJiepa^  "I 
give  my  advice,  and  not  my  com- 
mand ;  for  this  (advice  instead  of 
command)  is  expedient  for  men 
who,  like  you,  have  shown  so 
much  zeal."  The  second  accords 
better  with  oinrcc  (the  Latin 
quippe  qui),  and  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  argument.  Com- 
pare esi)ecially  ix.  1,  2. 

He  then  commends  them  for 


I  1  3 
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vov  rl  TToi^o-ai  aXXa  xo)  ro  d^sXsiy  irposvrip^oLa'dt  a;ro 
TTfptiflTf  ^^yuvi  Sg  xal  ri  iroi^erai  STirfXscrarff,  oirco^  xa- 
BaTTsp  1]  wpo^ufLia  To3  d^sXfiv,  oSrco^  xai  ri  firiT£X€(rai 
Ix  ro5   ^X^^^*     ^^^^    ^^P    ^  TTpoQufJiia  Trpoxeirai,   xado  cav 

who  'began   before    not   only  to  do  but  also  to  be  'willing 

1 1  a  year    ago :    now  therefore   perform   the   doing  of  it,   that 
as  there  was  'the   readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  per- 

12  formance  also  out  of  that  ye  have.     For  if  there  be  first 


their  zeal,  in  having  anticipated 
(vpoevljpiaadE)  the  Macedonian 
Churches,  in  the  time  when  they 
began  their  collection;  and  in 
the  spontaneous  eagerness  with 
which  they  had  undertaken  it. 

It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
that  the  collection  is  not  there 
announced  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  but  as  something  well 
known.  Whenever  it  was  that 
they  had  begun  it,  he  here  inti* 
mates  that  it  was  not  on  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  begun  that 
he  lays  stress ;  but  on  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  had  done 
so,  apparently  without  order  from 
him.  That  they  had  anticipated 
the  Macedonian  Churches  ap- 
pears from  ix.  2,  "Achaia  was 
prepared  a  year  ago,  and  your 
zeal  provoked  many,"  agreeing 
with  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  where  the 
order  to  Galatia  is  mentioned, 
but  none  to  Macedonia. 

^iXtii'  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  means,  not  merely  "  will " 
or  "wish,"  but  "eager  purpose." 
Comp.  John  vi.  21,  ijHeXoi-  Xa/3ti»' 
avToy  :  "  You  anticipated  the 
Macedonian  Churches  not  only 
in  your  act,  but  in  the  purpose 
which  preceded  the  act." 

iiTTo  nepvffi  is  in  the  N.  T.  used 
only  here  and  in  ix.  2.  It  is  de- 
rived from  x£^;ac,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  dative  plural  from 
an  obsolete  word  wipyg,  meaning 
"in    past   times,"   and    then  by 


osage  restricted  to  **ihe  past 
jrear.** 

11.  rvvl  ^i  Kai  TO  TOiijmu  crc- 
reXicrarf,  ^yon  did,  and  yon  were 
eager  to  do  this,  a  year  ago ;  now 
is  the  time  for  finishing,  not 
merely  your  eager  wish,  but  also 
yonr  doing  what  yon  wished.** 

oirwc    KaBawep ^X^""* 

^  that,  as  you  were  so  zealous  in 
your  intention,  such  also  may  be 
your  completion  of  yonr  inten- 
tion, ctecordmg  to  the  meaiu  ytm 
possess  **  {Ik  tov  ex^tr). 

12.  **  I  say,  *  according  to  tke 
means  you  possess  ;  *  for  if,  as  in 
yonr  case,  there  is  a  ready  seal, 
it  is  accepted  by  God  in  its  con- 
tributions, by  comparison,  nut 
with  some  imaginary  standard  of 
wealth,  but  with  what  it  really 
has."  For  this  construction,  by 
which  a  whole  sentence  is  made 
to  hang  on  a  single  word  in  the 
previous  clause,  comp.  Rom.  v.  7, 

where  virip  yap  TOV  ayadov,  k.t.X. 
depends  on  cikalovj  and  Thucyd.i. 
17,  where o«  yap  kv  ^likcX/^,  k.t.X, 
is  a  reason  for  *EXXr}yiKa'i^, 

TrpoKEiTat,  "  is  at  hand."  It 
occurs  again  in  Heb.  vi.  18,  xii. 
1,  2  ;  Jud.  7,  speaking  of  "  ex- 
amples "  or  "  rewards."  ^  too- 
Ovfiia  is  the  nominative  case  to 
e\Tj  and  to  evTTpoffhkToc,  **  zeal " 
being  personified  here,  as  "  love  " 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

Kadd    lav    (for    or)    lyin 

cording  as  it  may  have." 


« 


ac- 
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9  gurpoirdiXTog,  ou  xaSo  ot/x  b^h.     ^^ou    yap  iva  aX- 


•  Addrif. 


k  AddM. 


ready'  mind,  it  is  'well  accepted   according  to   that   a 

hath,  and   not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.     For  I 

I   not    that    other    men    be    eased,  and   ye    'troubled. 


.  ^  For  the  object  of  the 
ibation  is,  not  that  others 
d  be  relieved  and  yon  have 
>arden,  bat  that  each  par- 
ionld  eontribate  its  proper 
i/"  By  **  others"  (AXXotc) 
night  possibly  intend  the 
itiaas  in  Jad»a,  who  were 
oeive  the  contribution,  as  in 
wallel  passage  with  regard 
is  contribution  in  Bom.  xv. 
*^  If  the  Grentiles  have  been 
)  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
^  their  duty  is  also  to  mi- 
r  to  them  in  carnal  things." 
ihe  context  and  the  proba- 
es  of  the  case  make  it  more 
f  that  he  alludes  to  the 
rches  of  Macedonia.  The 
Dthians  might  ascribe  his 
to  his  affection  for  the  Ma- 
Dian  Christians  and  wish  to 
them  of  their  burden,  and  it 
is  illusion  which  he  wishes 
speL 

i9t£  is,  in  this  case,  not  simply 
ie^**  but  (what  suits  its  ety- 
gical  meaning  better)  "  relief 
.  overstrain,"  as  in  ii.  12,  vii. 
Iicts  xxiv.  23,  as  opposed  to 
'ccy  which  must  in  this  pas- 
,  as  probably  in  viii.  2,  re- 
not  to  persecution,   but  to 

nrcy* 

Tf  yvv  Kaipff  ^'at  the  pre- 
time,"  requires,  in  the  se- 
i  clause,  some  word  meaning 
a  future  occasion." 
Do  you  help  the  Macedonians 
,  and  then  they  will  help  you 
ke  case  hereaner."     **  They 


are  poor  now,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  ;  perhaps,  at 
some  future  time,  you  will  be 
poor,  and  then  they  may  be  rich 
enough  to  meet  your  wants." 

For  the  use  o£  the  word  v(rrc- 
prifjia  in  the  sense  of  poverty, 
see  ix.  12,  xi.  9 ;  Luke  xxi.  4. 

iXaTToviiv  is  used  in  LXX.  for 
the  earlier  Greek  iXarrovy, 

The  sentence  contains  three 
peculiarities  of  the  Apostle's 
style: — 

(1)  The  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence, TO  vfidy  vepiaaevfia  tig  to 
kKtivtay  htrriprifAa,  lya  Koi  to  liceivwy 
Tepicraevfia  ycrijrat  £ic  t6  vftwy 
vfrriprifiaj  is  an  instance  of  the 
Apostle's  turn  for  balancing  two 
ends  of  a  sentence  against  each 
other,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  12 :  yiyeade 
ufQ  lyWf  OTi  Kayijj  wg  v/ieic. 

(2)  The  argument  from  equal- 
ity and  reciprocation  in  this  pas- 
sage is  singularly  like  that  of 
Aristotle,  especially  in  Eth.  Y. 
ci  laoTTjTOQf  irepiatrivfiay  vtrriprjfAa 
(in  Aristotle's  language  to  vKioy 
and  TO  cXarrov)  oirtoc  yeVijrat 
iaoTTjg,  The  resemblance  is  un- 
conscious, but  not  the  less  shows 
the  natural  affinity  of  thought. 
A  remarkable  coincidence  of  a 
similar  kind  has  lately  been 
pointed  out  between  Gal.  v.  23, 
and  Rom.  ii.  24,  and  Aristotle, 
Pol.  iii.  13.  Such  a  phrase 
would  not  have  occurred  in  the 
O.  Test 

(3)   In    the    quotation    with 
which  this  classical  thought  is 
I  4 
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xaipm    TO     u/i4ov     wsfil<ratu[t.a.     i'lg     ^o    fxii'vioi-    •ttarif^fia, 
I        ^*fvoi,    xal    TO    exuviav     TTtpiiTirtu[AM    yenjTMi    sig    to     u/woy 
tI<rTep»]|U,a,   ojrwf  yfviiTai   itroTJjs,   "xa9(i>s  yty^axrai 'O  to 
jTOXu   oux   (TXso'vKff-ei',    xai   6  to   oXi'yoc  oox   rJ^arTOVijTn'. 

u  but  by  an  equnllty:  that  now  at  this  time  your  abun<lane« 
may  be    for  their  want,  that  their    abundance   also    may   be 

i&  for  your  want,  that  there  may  be  equality,  as  it  is 
written,  "  ho  iJint  had  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he 
that   had  little  had  no  lack." 

supported,   the    account  of    the  drian  MS.  has  jjro  ■■dX«  j»  ro  oXi- 

manna  gBtliering  (Exod.  xvi.  17,  yor.      Tho    Apostle    cites    just 

18)  is  applied   to   tho   peculiar  enough  to  remind  his  readers  of 

circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  the  passage  from  which  the  words 

Chupcli.     The  original  words  of  are  taken.     Before  woM,  under- 

the  LXX.  are  slightly  different :  eland  trvWUai;.     The  words  m- 

oirie  iir\toraaci/  0  to  iroAii,  «oi  a  ro  Bwt  yiypuffrni  mUSt  in  this  e».«e 
iXnrrDf  oi/K  ^\arr6rrii'i.  This  is  be  simply.  "  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Vatican  MS.    The  Alexan-      the  Scripture." 


i 


PARxrnRAee  op  Chap.  VliL  1 — 15. 

Noio  comes  my  task  of  anttOuncing  to  you  th«  gootlnrtt  of  Gad.    ^S 
which  I  found  mnnifetted  in  thf  goodness  nf  thf  eotiffreffatioiu  of"^^^ 
Macedonin.       They   tccre  jilunged  In  dec/i  distress  and pac^li/,      ■r.'^ 
hut  this  only  served  to  make  them  more  anxious  to  show  their    *^ 
cheerfulness  and  generosity.     And  not  only  so,  but  even  beyond      » 
their  pmcer  they  contributed ;  and,  yet  more,  it  was  vattatbuy  ;        ~ 
and  at  their  own   eager  request  they  gaoe,   not  only   their       " 
money,  but  themselves  to  Christ  and  to  us,  to  help  lite  Ckrittimu       "* 
elsewhere.      The  result  of  this  was,  that  I  entreated  Titus  to         * 
return  to  Corinth  and  complete  this  sign  of  goodness  in  yott,  at         ' 
well  as  those  other  good  works  and  feelings  which  he  had  b^vt 
to  promote  in  the  visit  from  which  he  has  just  returned  ;  and 
truly  it  becomes  you  who  have  such  exuberance  of  other  great 
gifts  and  signs  of  God's  goodness  to  be  exuberant  in  this  also. 

J  do  not  command,  I  only  advise  it ;  because  of  the  zeal 
which  others  Itave  shown,  and  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  your 
luve  to  men  fur  Christ's  sake,  acting  to  them  as  He  acted  to  you. 
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t«  exchanging  riches  for  poverty  in  your  behalf  that  you^ 
through  His  poverty^  might  enjoy  His  riches.  I  give  nothing 
but  advice;  and  this  is  in  fact  all  that  you  needy  for  already 
in  the  past  year^  not  only  the  act  of  your  collection^  but  the 
eagerness  with  which  you  prepared  for  it,  was  apparent;  and 
all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  complete  the  act,  in  order  that  the 
act  may  correspond  to  the  eagerness  of  the  intention.  And  even 
in  the  act,  remember  that  it  is  to  be  proportioned  to  your  means  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  amount,  but  the  intention  which  is  regarded  iii 
a  gift.  This  is  so  always ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  wish 
that  you  should  be  heavily  pressed  for  the  relief  of  others. 
There  must  be  a  fair  equality.  If  you  contribute  now,  they 
must  contribute  afterwards  ;  so  that  in  your  deeds  of  liberality, 
the  saying  will  be  fulfilled  which  we  read  in  the  account  of  the 
manna  gatherers,  **  Much  was  not  too  much,  and  little  was  not 
too  little.'' 


The  Poverty  op  Christ. 

"Whatever  general  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  this 
]x>rtion  of  the  Epistle  has  been  sufficiently  expressed  in  the 
^otes  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  -JJut  one  passage^  although  entirely  pa- 
)renthetical>  needs  to  be  considered  on  its  own  account.  ^^  For 
your  Bakes  He  became  poor  that  ye  through  His  poverty 
might  become  rich  "  (viii.  9). 

The  passage  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts:  (I)  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  Apostle's  frequent  mode  of  allusion  to 
the  most  solemn  truths  of  Christian  Kevelation^  in  the  midst  of 
siguments  referring  to  what  may  almost  be  called  the  every 
day  business  of  life. 

(2)  By  directly  alluding  to  the  ordinary  trials  and  humiliations 
of  our  Lord's  life,  it  bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  The  word  {hmiyxp^ae)  ought  not  indeed  to  be  pressed 
to  its  strictly  classical  sense  of  "  beggary ,**  because  in  the  New 
Testament  it  almost  seems  to  liave  superseded  the  common  word 
for  "  poverty  "  {irevluj  irevris).  And  our  Lord's  life,  as  described 
in  the  Gospels^  included  the  home  at  Capernaum^  the  main- 
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tcnance  from  the  riclier  Galileans,  and  the  common  pnrae  h 
which  lie  and  the  AposUca  were  Bupported.  Still  tliero  wei 
times  wlicn  the  Apostle's  expression  was  realised ;  aa  when  H 
Bpokc  of  "  not  having  where  to  lay  His  head  "  ( Slatt.  vili.  20 
And  the  implied  assertion  that  this  poverty  was  a  Totuntai 
choice,  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  offer  and  rejection  both  i 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  the  Temptation  (Matt.  iv.  9),  ■» 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judten  (John  vi.  l.^),  Ofallke  characterw 
the  general  expressions,  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  hi 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself  (John  x.  18);  *'  Thinkeat  thon  thi 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  gi» 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels"  (Matt.  xxvi.  33) 
"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drin 
it "  (John  xviii.  1 1).  The  peculiar  form  in  which  the  contraf 
is  here  expressed,  "  being  rich  He  was  poor  "  {hrrm^cvffn'  irXoi 
auis  &v),  OS  though  He  were  rich  and  poor  at  the  same  tinii 
agrees  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  Gospels,  by  which,  not 
than  by  any  direct  expressions,  we  infer  the  indissoluble  imio 
of  Divine  power  and  excellence  with  human  weakness  and  eu: 
fering. 

(3)  This  text,  from  bringing  forward  prominently  the  fa( 
of  our  Lord's  poverty  as  an  example,  gave  rise  to  the  mendicai 
Ordera,  as  found.'d  by  St.  Francis  of  A^jsiai,  who  in  this  n 
spect  believed  himself  to  be  following  the  model  of  our  SaTioor 
life.  Such  a  result  is  doubly  onrioos.  It  shows  how  a  pami 
thesis,  incidentally  introduced,  in  an  appeal,  for  a  t«mponr 
purpose,  to  the  generosity  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  has  give 
birth  to  an  immense  institutloD,  at  one  time  spread  over  th 
whole  of  Europe.  It  shows  how  much  of  the  extraTagance  c 
that  institution  might  have  been  checked  by  acting  less  on  th 
letter,  and  more  ou  the  spirit,  of  the  passage  in  which  the  t«x 
occurs ;  a  passage  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  the  ver 
opposite  to  that  which  could  reduce  the  feelings  of  generoait; 
to  a  definite  and  aniform  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the  whole  interei 
of  theological  controversy  was  centred  in  the  question  su^efte 
by  the  Apostle's  words — namely,  whether  Christ  was  absolotel; 
a  mendicant,  and  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  imi 
tate  His  absolute  abnegation  of  property.     On  one  nde  wer 
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the  spiritual  Franciscans^  Ibe  great  Schoolman  William  of 
OeUiam^  and  Ibe  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV. ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  moderate  Frandscans»  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Bull  of 
Pope  John  XXIL^  The  moderate  party  prevailed ;  and  it  is 
cex*^ain  that  their  victory  was  borne  out  both  by  the  facts  of 
the  Crospel,  which  imply  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
in  absolute  want,  and  by  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
ho  implies  that  the  distinctions  and  counterbalancing  duties 
hopes  and  fears  of  rich  and  poor  were  to  continue  amongst 
his  oonverts. 

^  Milman*e  ''Latui  Cbristiaiiiij,**  vol.  ▼.  book  xli.  c.  6. 
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TnE  Mission  or  Tnrua. 
Chap.  Vra.  16—24. 

Thb  ApoBtle  had  already  sent  Titus  with  one  or  mor 
Christians  from  Ephesus,  charged  vvitli  the  duly  o 
Titu.  communicating  the  Firtt  Epistle,  nnd  of  stimulotinj 
the  Corinthians  in  the  matter  of  this  contributioi 
(xii.  18;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  He  now  sends  him  again  with  thi 
iSf'coni^  Epistle ;  and  whereas,  before,  the  contribution  had  ii 
comparison  of  the  greater  interests  at  stake,  been  a  secondary 
eonsideration,  it  was  now  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  mission 
WiUi  him  he  joins  two  other  Christians,  whose  namee  are  nol 
mentioned,  but  who,  for  that  very  reason,  we  must  suppose  t( 
be  well  known  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  therefore  U 
be,  either  one,  or  both,  the  same  as  he  had  sent  before  (toi 
ahek^ov,  xii.  18;  rmv  atsK^mv,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  As  in  th( 
case  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  can  onlj 
Bay  with  certainty  who  they  are  not.  They  are  subordinate  to 
Titua  ;  and,  therefore,  ciin  hardly  bo  any  of  the  Apostle's  mort 
equal  companions,  Barnabas,  or  Apollos,  or  Silas.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  Macedoniau  Christians  (iz.  4);  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  Aristarchus,  Sopater,  or  Secundus  (Acts 
XX.  4),  or  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  30). 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  would  be 
that  one  of  the  two  may  have  been  TrophimuL 
rop  imn».  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the  few  Gentiles 
who  accompanied  the  Apostle ;  an  Epheaian,  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  from  Ephesus,  with 
the  First  Epistle,  or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesos 
now;  he  was,  as  is  implied  of  "this  brother,"  "whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,"  well  known ;  so  well  known  that  tbe 
Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  Jerusalem  immediately  recognised  him ; 
he  was  also  especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  tho  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea.  Thus  far 
would  appear  from  the  description  of  him  in  Acts  xxu  29. 
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From  Acts  xz.  4,  it  also  appears  that  he  was  with  St  Paul  on 
his  return  from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth.  And  the  mention 
in  this  last  passage  of  his  companion^  might  further  suggest 
that  the  other  nameless  **  brother  ^  in  viii.  22,  was 
rychicus.  He  alsowasan  Ephesian(^^of  Asia,"  Acts  ^  ^^"^ 
^  4;  **Bent  to  Ephesus,"  2  Tim,  iv.  12 ;  Eph.  vi.  21).  Ho 
la  mentioned  amongst  the  few  names  which  occur  in  the  Epistle 
to  Titus  (iii.  12).  He  is  spoken  of  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  Col.  iv.  7, 
•«  ^ a  beloved  brother,"  "faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant 
iii  the  Lord,**  **  knowing  the  Apostle's  affairs,"  which  agrees 
^ell  with  the  description  of  **  our  brother,  whom  we  have  often- 
t^UQca  proved  earnest  in  many  things  "  (viii.  22). 

These  three  men  he  now  proceeds  to  commend  to  their 
attention  —  Titus,  merely  by  expressing  his  own  confidence  in 
'^im,  the  other  two  more  formally,  as  if  not  equally  well 
■^Oown. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  VIll.   IG— 19, 


Tne  MissiDM  op  Titus. 

iB      But   'grace"   be   to  God    wbo   'putteth    the    sinie  earnest 
17  care   *for   you  ''m   the   heart   of  Titus',    for   indeed    lie   ac- 
cepted the  exhortation,  but  being  more  'earneat,  of  his  own 
In  accord  he  went  'out  unto  you.     And  we  ''aent  with  him  the 


16.  He  begins  by  expreEGing 
KU  gratitiidi!  to  God,  for  the  ear- 
nestness of  Titus,  in  this  par- 
ticuUr  matter,  as  he  had  before 
for  his  carncistness  in  behalf  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  generBlly, 
ii.  14,  vii.  6,  7,  15,  16. 

rji  lilorri,  "  who  it  giving"  as 
though  the  Apostle  saw  beforo 
his  eyes  the  working  of  Titus's 

"the  BBmo  eameatneas  in  your 
behalf  that  I  feel  myself,  and 
that  I  have  just  expressed"  (in 
verses  8 — 15). 

ivt^  KopSiVTfrou,"  not  merely 
in  the  words  or  deeds,  but  in 
the  very  heart  of  Titus."  The 
word  (not  then  familiarised  by 
use)  is  probably  always  to  be 
taken  in  an  emphatic  sense  in 
these  Epistles. 

17.  oTi  Ti'iy . . .  aicovtm6Ttpot  ii, 
"  inasmuch  as,  whilst  he  did  in- 
deed receive  the  charge  from 
me,  yet  he  was  more  earnest  of 
himself  to  go." 

vapaKKnotv.  Properly,  "eager 
exhortation,"  see  viii.  6. 

airavtatVTfpos,  either :  (1) 
"  more  earnest  than  myself,"  or 
(2)  "  more  earnest  than  be  was 


before,"  or  (3)  "very  earnest." 
like  lctiniitiiiuvt.aTipou<i,  in  Acts 
xvii.  22. 

vicap-)(<av,  instead  of  wi-,  ex- 
presses that  this  WAS  the  eauM 
of  his  departure  \ —  "  because  ho 
was  already  so  earnest,  before 
I  entreated  him."  See  xli.  16, 
varap^uy  iraFOCpyoc. 

av&aipiTOi.  See  note  on  viii.  3. 

e£ii\9(i-,  "left  the  province  of 
Mtieodonia  for  liial  of  Achaia." 
The  word,  when  naed  absolutely, 
seems  always  to  have  an  em- 
phatic meaning  of  this  kind. 
See  iL  13.  ^le  past  tenses 
here  and  througbant  this  pas- 
sage, cvvirifi'^ntv,  irtfi^, 
may  imply  that  tbo  events  de- 
scribed hod  taken  place  before 
the Apostlewrote.  Batthewhole 
strun  of  the  passage  so  clearly 
indicates  a  present  misdon,  that 
the  past  tense  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  forms  of  ancient  epistola- 
ry communication,  according  to 
which  the  most  recent  events 
are  represented  in  the  light  in 
which  they  will  appear  to  the 
persons  who  receive  the  letter ; 
as  though  he  said,  "Ton  will 
find  that  Titus  departed." 

18.  evriTi/i^iur  H    /in-'    ov- 
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^^  (ou  jxovov  Si,  aXXflc  xa2  ;^f iporotojdf }^  utto  ra>v  sxxXi](ri(uy 

Irother,   whose   praise  is  in  the   gospel  throughout   all   the 
churches  (and   not  that  only^  but  who  was  also  chosen  by 


wv.  The  phrase  fur  ahrov  is, 
'properly  speaking,  superflaous. 
Xt  18  like  saying,  **  We  sent  him 
^mpiih  Titas  as  his  eompanUm. 
IPoT  the  person  here  meant  see 
xemarks  on  verse  16. 

roy  MtX^r^  ^the  brother 
*wliom  yon  know,**  so  xii.  18, 
^^W'here  probably  the  same  person 
is  meant. 

oS  6  eiracyoc>  **who  has  his 
pndse.'*  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ; 
Som.  ii.  29. 

iy  rf  tvayytXify  **  in  the 
preaching,"  or  '^the  sphere  of 
^e  glad  tidings  of  Christ," 
like  CK  xpiVTf.  So  X.  14  ;  PhiL 
^.  8  ;  1  Thess.  iii  2. 

^through  the  whole  range  of 
congr^ations  throagh  which  I 
Iiave  passed."  Compare  *Hhe 
care  of  all  the  Churches,"  xi.  28. 
These  words  are  applied  to  St. 
Xnke,  in  the  longer  version  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  by 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  his 
catalogue  of  "  Illustrious  Men," 
alluding  expressly  to  the  written 
GoepeL  But  this  is  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  words  ck  r^ 
cvayyeX/y.  The  error  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Grotius. 

19.  oh  fi6voy  2e,  "  and  not  only 
18  he  generally  praised  "  (for  the 
abrupt  construction  comp.  viii. 
^ ;  Bom.  ix.  10),  **  but  he  was 
specially  selected  for  the  very 
purpose  of  the  contribution." 

Xcif>orovi|6e/c.  \€ipoToyeiy  in 
classical  Greek  is  properly  ''to 
Yote  by  show  of  hands,"  then 


"  to  elect  by  show  of  hands,"  as 
\etpOToytiy  Tiva  trrpaTrjyoyy  Xen. 
HelL  vi.  2,  11,  and  hence  used, 
in  the  passive  voice 
especially,  in  contra-  x«v®^o«'<««'. 
distinction  to  Xayx^- 
y€cv, "  election  by  lot"  x^'P'^'o'^- 
OeiQ  9  Xax^fv,  Plato,  Pol.  300,  a. 
From  thb  meaning  of  "delibe- 
rate" as  distinct  from  ''chance 
selection,"  it  came  to  signify 
"  election  "  or  "  choice  "  of  any 
kind,  whether  by  show  of  hands 
or  not.  Thus  in  Josephus, 
passimy  as  Ant.  VL  iv.  2 ;  xiii. 
9,  vno  Tov  ^€ov  (iatnXtvQ  jccx^^* 
poToviifiiyoQ  (see  Wetstein,  ad 
lo€.)y  and  in  the  N.  Test,  as 
here  and  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  of  the 
choice  of  presbyters  by  the  Apo- 
stles. Compare  a  similar  trans- 
ference of  the  ancient  forms  of 
political  speech  to  Christian  life, 
in  the  case  of  eKKXrjaia  and  ctti- 
(TKoiroQ  in  Greek,  and  ^^  ordo^ 
*^  ardinatioy**  "  diocesis,^  in  Latin. 
But  from  this  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Christian  congregations,  a 
new  meaning  sprung  up  in  later 
Ecclesiastical  Greek,  *'of  elec- 
tion" by  imposition  of  hands, 
thus  returning  in  some  degree 
to  its  etymological  sense.  In 
this  sense,  probably,  it  is  used 
in  the  subscriptions  to  2  Tim. 
iv.  24,  Tit.  iii.  5,  kiriaKovov  ytf 
pOToyrideyra, 

viro  Ttijy  it:KXrj(no}y,  "  by  the 
congregations  in  which  ho  is 
praise^"  referring  back  to  iratrCiy 
rQy  iKKXritniiJy, 

avyiKZfiixoQ  ^/io/v,  "  to  be  my 
fellow-traveller,"  so   Acts  xix. 
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SECOND   EriSTLE:  CHAP.   VIII.  20—23. 


ij^"'  i^fxaiV  irpog  Tvjv  ''row  xu^iO'j  Sd^av  xal  x^Suju/uv  'rjiuovj, 
'VrsJiXo/iei'oi  TouTo,  ji*^  Tif  )}/i*a$  j!w«ju.iJiDiTofi  iv  tj  oo^Tijri 

•  air.  •  ad'l  aSyioT:  '  tftur,  '  r|Hvw4)ii(m  acAi. 

tbe    clmrchea  to  travel    wIlli    us   with    tliis    pracB,   wLich    it      ^ 

'mmiBtered  by  us  t«  show  the  glory  of  the  "'  Lnrd  and  'our'     "v,^ 

50  rendy  mind),  avoiding  this,  that  no  man  ehonM  blame  us  in    _^^ 

SL  this  '■plenty  which    U   administered  by  us:    ^for  we  provido'  ^^^ 

as  a  comjianion  to  bimBeU*,  lo  act.^  — ^ 
as  a  chock,  upon  bis  own  con—  ^a,, 
duct ;  next  by  bimsolf,  a^  a  com— <—  .^^q. 
panion  to  Titus,  lo  act  as  ti  "I'l— hi  g  — ^ 

on  the  conduct  of  Titns.    btlUu i^^ 

fiti-oi  Tovro,  "drawing  in,  cuo~  m— ■». 
tracting  tliia  frc«  indulgence  ol:  ^c3Df 
our  feelingB,"  as  in  cbusical-^v^al 
Greek,  for  "drawing  in  sails,— .^-s" 
ioTia  fiir  imiXarTi;  Iliad,  i.  433  ■«{ 
and  as  in  tlie  only  other  pasvag^  .■^rc 
where  it  occurs  in  theU.  T.  S:        2 

ThCSS.    iii.    6:     trriWlaeai    IfMt--^   =t. 

"  to  draw  in  yourselves." 

fjil  Tit  fiuifitiTfitai.  See  vi.  3^ti— '^ 
where  tlie  word  occurs  in  a  simi  ..m:  *>" 
hu-  context. 

if  rp  aiponin  rauTp.     olperfle-^^WC 
is  properly  "  tliickncss," 
as  of  snow ;  tben   "  ful-    oS^'ur^r^  ■^' 

ness,ripeness,''asofcom;  .  _, 

then  "lAi^enesa"  of  any  kindj-^^^ 
chiefly  of  body.     Hence  aipo^  ii*:^  ■ 


29,'  speaking  of  Gaiua  and  Ari- 

Btarchus. 

«"    rji    X°P""'    ^ 

Qvrp,    "in   the 

matter  of    their 

contribution," 

See  viii.  6,  7. 

rp    Ztanofovfiii 

,     "which    is 

now  in  the  process  of  miniatra- 

tjon.      See  viii,  4. 

There  were  two  purposes  to 
be  answered  by  the  contribution  : 

(1)  "The  glory  of  the  Lord;" 
OB  we  should  say,  the  credit 
which  would  accrue  to  Christi- 
anity from  the  liberality  of  the 
Gentile  Churches.  Comp.  Rom. 
XT.  16,  "  ministering  the  Gospel 
of  Grod,  that  the  offering  up  of  the 
Gentiles  might  bo  acceptable." 

(2)  The  proof  of  the  Apostle's 
zeal  for  the.Iewish  Chrislians. 
Comp.  Gal.  ii.  10,  "  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor  ;  the 
same  which  I  also  was  forward 
((WouSaoa)  to  do." 

20.  iTTcXXonivoi   properly   be- 
longs to  avviiri/i^afitv, 

intimating  that  the 
reason  of  the  Apostle's 
sending  the  brother  with  Titus 
was  to  avoid  cause  for  suspicion, 
two  going  instead  of  one.  From 
xii.  18,  it  appears  that  he  was 
charged  with  collecting  money 
for  his  own  purposes,  through 
the  means  of  his  companions  ; 
and  thus  the  "  brother "  here 
mentioned  was  added,  first  by 
the  Churches  at  his  own  request. 


■TtkXi/il- 


LXX.  is  used  for  the  "rich"  ot^V' 
"grBat,"  1  Kings  i.  9;  2  Kings's" 
X.   6,    II,   like   "/ 

In  the  N.  Test,  the  word  oc- 
curs only  here,  and  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  abundance,"  as  in  Zo»i- 
mus,  quoted  by  Wetstein  ;  in  this 
passage,  apparently  to  indicate 
tbe  need  there  was  for  caution 
in  dealing  with  a  contribution 
so    large    as  this    promised    to 
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'    hi  auTo7$  rou  aSeX^ov  )}jtta>v,  ov  i^oxi[JLa(ra[ji,sv 

TToTOiaxig    CTTouhaTov  ovro,   yuv)  81   n-oXu  (tttoij' 

rs9roidi^(rf I    ttoXX^    rjj   elg   tj[xag.       ^^  elre    uTrlp 

¥W9hg  ifJLog  xa)  tig  ifiag  trvuepyog*  tire   aSaX^oi 

good  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  but  also 
it  of  men.  And  we  'sent  with  them  our  brother, 
'Hnany  times  in  many  things  proved  'earnest/' 
oaach  more  'earnest,  upon  the  ^eat  confidence 
.  Whether  [I  speak]  'for  Titus,  he  is  my  partner 
-worker  concerning  you :  or  our  brethren^  they  are 


m.  xii.  17,  in  refer- 
leathen  world,  'irpo^ 
to  take  precautions 
rords  are  taken  from 
[iXX«) :  TTpoyoov  KaXa 
V  Kal  &vdpaf7rijjy, 

be  connected  with 
/ :  "  more  earnest  be- 
)  confidence  in  you 
ritus's  account." 
rep  Tirov,  He  now 
I  account  of  the  mes- 
h  a  general  rccom- 
f  them  to  the  Corin- 
h.  After  Tirov  must 
some  such  phrase  as 
the  use  of  ecre  with 

nominatives,  see  1 
eirc  yXijatrai  •  .  .  cere 

I  generally  so  used  as 

in  what  the  person 

but    here    and    in 

standing    alone,  it 

my    intimate    com- 

ific  (rvytpy6cy  "  and 
f  fellow-labourer  to- 

tKKkriaiStVj  "  they  are 
sssengers  of  congre- 
ktions."  From  the 
oission  of  the  article, 
that  the  stress  is  laid 


on  kKKkriaiiay^  to  express  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  came ; 
by  which,  therefore,  both  the 
nameless  brothers  were  ap- 
pointed. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  few 
where  the  word  aurotrrokoQ  is  ap- 
plied to  any  besides  the  Apostles 
of  Christ.  In  PhiL  ii.  25,  it  is 
used  of  Epaphroditus,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  7,  of  Andronicus  and  Junia, 
and  Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  of  Barnabas. 

Zo^a  xptoTov,  It  is  hard  to  say 
why   this   expression   "the"  or 


a  "  «  glory  of  Christ,"  should  bo 
used  so  emphatically  of  these 
brethren.  It  evidently  expresses 
the  same  thought  as  the  phrase 
irpoc  rifv  tov  Kvpiov  ZolaVy  in  verse 
19,  and  ^oja^^ovrcc  tov  •Seoi',  in  ix. 
13.  This  last  passage  seems  to 
imply  that  the  glory  of  Christ 
would  in  an  especial  manner  be 
shown  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians in  their  behalf;  and  the 
same  is  implied  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  XV.  3,  "  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  .  • .  caused 
great  joy  to  all  the  brethren;" 
and  xxi.  19,  "when  James  and 
the  elders  hsid  heard  what  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  his  ministry,  they 
glorified  the  Lord." 


K  K 
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SECOND  BPISTL8  ;    CBAP.  VHI-  94. 


11  "  meesengera  of  the  churcWee,  the  glory  of  Chriat.  Wherefore  s 
'display  ye  to  them  the  proof  of  your  love  'and  of  our  boaetingg 
on  your  behalf,  'in  the  face  of  the  churches. 


I 


24.  r^v  iyhilty,  "the  dis- 
play." 

Kiivxi^'rcwfi  "my  boast  of  your 
rendinesa."     WLitt  this  "  boast " 


heiv  marks  the  point  of  traneitiocv 
to'a  new  subject. 

The  construction  of  the 
ciple  for  the  imperative   i 
quent  in  St.  Paul;  aeo  Rora.  li^ 
9—19;  Eph.  iii.  18  j  CoL 


PARAPHR48E  OF  CBAP.  VIU.  16—24. 


Sefore  I  proceed  I  must  IhanA  Gad,  whose  goodneis  I  sre  bc/c 
nil/  eyes  in  the  earnestness,  equal  to  my  own,  lehieh  ha*  tak^S 
possession  nfthe  inmost  being  of  Titut;  for,  though  he  receive 
^-  the  entreati/  which  I  made  to  him,  yet  it  was  from  hit  i^-m 
intense  earnestness    that  of  his  own  accord  he  detennine^    i 
start  on  his  journey  to  Corinth.     As  his  companion,  you  w-r-il, 
find  the  Christian  friend  who  has  his  praise  repeated  in  all  tit 
congregations  where  he  has  preached  the  glad  tidings  of  Chrt'tt, 
and  not  only  so,  hut  was  chosen  by  those  congregations  to  trad 
with  me  whilst  I  was  collecting  this  contribution,  the  contrii«- 
tion   which  will  redound  to  tlte  glory  of  no   less  than  Chri'l 
Himself,  and  will  prove  my  seal  for  the    Christian  poor  " 
JiidiEa.      This  precaution  has  been  taken,  to  avoid  any  iraf"- 
taiion  of  misappropriation  of  so  large  a  sum,  and  in  the  ici'^ 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  to  look  forward  for  the  exhittiio'' 
of  what  J.I  good,    not  only  before  the  Lord,   but  before  w'*. 
And  with  these  two  I  have  sent  another  friend,  my  own  nW" 
panion,  whose  earnestness  I  have  proved  often  before,  and  si"" 
see  to  be  yet  more   increased  by  his  confidence  in  you.    R'' 
member,  therefore,  that  Titus  is  my  own  intimate  cotinstSsr, 
and,  at  far  at  you  are  concerned,  my  active  fellotD'labotirf ! 
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and  thai  the  others  are  messengers  of  many  Christian  congre- 
gationSy  and  are  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Display  to 
them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregations  which  have  sent 
them,  the  truth  of  your  love  and  of  my  boast  of  you. 


tf^^^M^^^N^A^^A^^ 


Two  points  are  remarkable  in  this  account  of  the  mission: — 
First.  The  Apostle's  worldly  prudence,  in  securing    ^  r^^^ 
own  character  from  any  unworthy  attacks  by  the    Apostle's 
presence  of  constant  companions.     It  exemplifies  a    ^™  *°^ 
combination  rarely  seen,  of  common  sense  and  sagacity  with 
£reat  enthusiasm,  and  as  thus  fulfilling  our  Lord's  precept,  **  be 
^e  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."^     He  makes  his 
spiritual  voyage  not  with  his  sails  full  spread  and  filled,  to  catch 
every  gust  of  his  own  impulse  or  of  popular  enthusiasm,  but  (as 
le  here  describes)  "  drawn  in'*  and  "  furled."     Such  was  his 
conduct,  as  described  in  the  Acts,  when  he  argued  with  the 
Sanhedrin',  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  conspiracy^,  and 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  ^,  and  cheered  the  crew  in  the  ship- 
^wreck.* 

Secondly.  The  insight  which  is  afforded  into  the  outward 
administration  of  the  early  Church.  2.  Administra- 

(1)  We  find,  in  the  expressions  "  through  all  the    tJon  ^  the 
Churches,"  "  messengers   of  Churches,"  a  certain  ^ 
interconununication  between  the  different  congregations.    They 
are  not  independent  of  each  other,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other  himd,  they  are   not  united  to  each  other  by  any 
external  polity. 

(2)  The  oflficers  of  the  Church  are  elected  by  these  congre- 
^tions.  This  agrees  with  the  form  of  election  of  the  chief 
cfficers — "the  Bishops," — which  continued  down  to  the  fifth 
century. 

(3)  They  are  elected  for  specific  purposes ;  in  this  case  for 
the  administration  of  the  alms  of  the  Churches  for  the  Christian 

'  Matt.  X.  16.  '  Acta  xxiil.  6. 

*  Acta  xxiii.  17.  *  Acts  xxv.  11. 

A  Acts  xxvii.  10,  22,  34. 
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poor  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  travel  with  the  Apostle.  With  thi 
agree  the  frequent  indications  in  the  Acts,  that  (to  use  the^ 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor*)  "  there  was  scarce  any  public  deagc^-^^^^ 
or  grand  employment,  but  the  Apostolic  men  had  a  new  ordir^^p*. 
nation  to  it,  a  new  imposition  of  hands."  * 

(4)  This   is   the   earliest  detailed   instance   of  ihe    specii^^:^. 
missions  on  which  the  Apostle  sent  out  his  favourite  and  coc^- 
fidential  companions  at  the  head  of  other  disciples,  to  arran^^ 
the  affairs  of  a  particular  Church.     What  Titus  does  here        ^ 
Corinth,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  what  he  is  afterwards  charg;^^^ 
to  do  at  Crete^,  returning  when  his  work  is  ended.^     And  ^^Ue 
same  may  be  said  of  the  charge  to  Timotheus  at  Ephesus.*  j^ 

is  the  first  beginning  of  what  in  its  permanent  form 
Episcopacy. 

*  Works,  vii.  p.  43.  »  Compare  Acts  xiii.  1,  xhr.  26, 
»  Tit.  1— 5— ii.  15.                         *  Tit.  iii.  12. 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  1— vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 


me 
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t£  Spirit  m  which  the  Collection  is  to  be  made. 

Chap.  IX.  1—15. 

^T8f>)  ftkif  yap  Trig  Siaxovia^  rrig  slg  roug  aytoug 
iv  [jLol  itrriv  ro  ypa^siv  ifAiy  ^oJSa  yap  r^y  TrpoQu- 
[juiop  ^y  fjirlp  ufuov  xav^^&fJLM  MaxsSoViv,  on  *A^atx 

'about    the   'ministering   to    the   saints    it  is   super- 

for  me    to    write   to   you:  for  I  know   "^your  readi- 

•f   mind'   of  which  I  boast   of  you   to  'the  Macedoi 


Apostle  now  once  more 
ick  to  the  collection  itself, 
ictantly,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
should  annoy  them  by  im- 
fey;  and  he  therefore  hangs 
3  has  to  say  on  the  mission 
rethren,  which  he  has  just 
led ;  and  presses  upon  them 
ij  ;  ix.  1  — 5  ;  (2)  readi^ 
c.  6 — 7;  (3)  bounty;  ix. 

1.  irtpl  fitv  yap  rfig  ^ta- 
This  complication  of 
ts  is  apparent  in  the  con- 
n  of  this  first  sentence. 
Qse  required  is,  "  I  have 

boast  concerning  you  to 
cedonian  Churches,  which 

will  not  be  nullified  by 
ikewarmness.  For  this 
though  knowing  your 
sent  the  brethren  before- 
Accordingly,  the  proper 
ction  would  be  that  c- 
U  in  verse  3  should  have 
i  immediately  on  the  men- 

his  "  boast "  in  viii.  24. 
wishes,  after  his  manner, 
his  approval  of  what  they 
e  before  lie  states  his  fear  of 
ley  were  going  to  neglect ; 
^refore  first  expresses  the 
nee  which  had  caused  his 
**  I  speak  of  my  boast  and 
inxiety  concerning  it^  for 
upon  you  the  contribution 
less."     For  similar  con- 


structions see  viii.  12,  1  Cor. 
X.  1. 

The  parenthesis  thus  intro- 
duced continues  to  verse  2,  and 
the  original  sentence  is  resumed 
in  tire/jixpa  dip  in  3.  fiiv  may  either 
have  a  relation  to  this  ^f,  as 
though  the  sentence  were  irepi  ce 
rCav  aZsX^iav  oh  frtpivaory  or  may 
Stand  by  itself  to  limit  his  words 
to  the  contribution,  as  in  1  Cor. 
v.  3. 

TO  ypaf^iv  ....  Tepiffaoy^  "  my 
writing  to  you  is  superfluous." 

2.  yap  gives  the  reason  for 
irepiaffov — "I  say  superfluous,  for 
I  know  your  readiness."  For  the 
meaning  of 'Axata,  see  i.  1.  For 
the  fact  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  in  the 
past  year,  see  viiL  10.  The  tense 
of  napeaKevatrraiy  and  the  en- 
treaty in  the  next  verse  that 
they,  would  "  be  prepared  "  (tya 

irapacTKivaa/jiiyot   ijrc),   as   though 

they  were  not  now  prepared,  in- 
timate that  the  Apostle  in  his 
over  confidence  had  overstated 
the  case  to  the  Macedonians  ; 
and  he  now  dwells  on  the  fact 
of  his  having  done  so  with  the 
view  partly  of  not  giving  a  cause 
of  complaint  to  the  Macedonians, 
partly  of  delicately  giving  another 
motive  to  the  Corinthians  to  com- 
plete their  work.  That  he  should 
have  made  an  over- statement  is 

K   3 
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roitg     TT'Ksiavetg-      's!rE/A\[ia    Ss    towj    oSsX^ouy,    iyot    /«}    T~a 


*  Lftciiai.  Ed.  I.  T*. 


•  idd  H. 


nitins,'  tliat  Achaia  'has  been  prepared'  a  year  ago,  ^^a 
\  your    zeal    'provoked    'the    greater    part':    'but  I    'ecnt  ( 

brethren,  lest  our  boaating  of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  ~-^ih 
I  Tespect',  that  aa  I  aaid  ye  may  be  'prepared,  lest  hapljr^ ,  , 

'any  Macedoniaus'  come   with  me  and  find  you  unprepa  sred 

tot  (that   we   wy   not  ye)   should   bo  ashamed   m  this  ezsuie 


not  to  bo  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
sider his  eagerness  and  bis  love 
for  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  hasty  ex- 
nlamation  about  the  High  Priest 
ip  Acta  xiiii.  3—5. 

Koi  0  hfi&y  fi7\o£  iipidtaiv  rou; 
irXfJovac,  "and  it  waa  by  your 
>cal  that  the  majority  of  the  Ma- 

lated  to  their  generosity,"  roue 
irXfiocac  being  the  principal  word 
in  the  scDtence. 

4'qXoc,  "  zealous  affection,"  aee 
xi.  1.  Lachmann,  in  his  first 
edition,  read  to  fqXor,  with  B.  (aa 
in  viii.  2,  to  irXoOroc). 

Tlie  "brethren "(viii.  16—24) 
were  seat  beforehand,  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  his  having  ex- 
aggerated the  generosity  of  Co- 
rinth. 

KiyuiBfi,  "nullified."  It  is  also 
joined  with  Kaw^'r/'a,  in  1  Cor.  iz. 

tv  r^  /lipti  roury,  "  in  this  mat- 
ter," as  distinguished  from  those 
other  matters  in  viii.  11  — 16,  in 
which  he  knew  that  his  boast 
would  not  be  nullified. 

%va    KaOiit    i\iyoy    iraptvKtva- 


vficvoi  ^Tt,  "  that  yon  inigh^  he 
prepared,  as  I  said  that  you  -vrete 
prepared." 

4.  'Maxtlovft,  "any  Macedo- 
nians." This  shows  that  tie 
"  brothers,"  in  viii.  17 — 24,  wero 
not  Macedonians.  It  also  agreu 
with  the  fact  that  Macedoniuw 
did  accomp.iny  him  to  CorinliL 
Soe  AcU  x-\.  4. 

naraiaxvyQiifuy,   "  ashaiaed  of 
having  exaggerated." 

tya    ftif    Xiywuiy   ir^iic.     Tdi>i 

though  put  in  parentheticalljj  ii 
the  real  cause  of  this  apped, 
throwing  upon  them  the  respw 
sibility  of  defending  hinu- 


'  T9 


TV 


omission  of  r^c  Knu^^jjoiwt  (C'^'- 
J.  K.  which  probably  copied  (1>W 
from  xi.  17)  in  B.  C.D'.F.G. 
reudersit  necessary  that  wrdfTonc 
here  should  mean,  not  "subetsM* 
or  "solidity,"  as  in  Pg.  Ixriii-^ 
(LXX.) ;  but  aa  in  Heb.  iiL  H  »■ 
1;  Ps.  xxxviii.  7  ;  EMk.xii.5. 
and  the  numerous  pasaageaqnot'^ 
by  Wetstein  ad  toe.  from  Polj- 
bius  and  Josephus,  "eonfide»tt< 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  tlw 
word  being  "firmneaa,"  "wnf" 
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u  robg  aSsX^^ou^,  tva  TrpoeXQcotny  ^Trpog  ufJLois  xa) 
taraprla'totriv  r^v  ^TrposTrr^yygXjuivijv  eiXoyiav  u/xaiy 
njy  croi/tijy  s7yai  oSroi^  ai^  suXoyiav  xa)  /t^  *aJ^  ttXso- 


*  Add  Tift  irowx^c«5. 

•  «]pmcaTiry7cAfi^y. 


Ifastness.    ^^    Therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort 

brethren,   that  they   "^should   go   before   unto   you   and 

e    up    beforehand   your    bounty  ""which    was  announced' 

re^  that  the  same  might  be  ready  as  a  matter  of  bounty 


^  on  which  to  take   one's 
vapoKoXitrai     See  note  on 

a 

oiXOwiv . . .  rpoKarapriaoKriVy 

*  before  the  arrival  of  myself 
lorinth."  wpocTTfyyycXucViyv, 
ore  my  arrival  in  Mace- 
i,**  as  in  ix.  1,  2,  3-  The 
I  vp6  is  thus  thrice  repeated 
latically,  as  though  he  had 
"  my  watchword  is,  Before- 
ly  Beforehand^  Beforehand.^ 
pare  the  same  sense  of  it  in 
2. 

fXoyla  is  used  in  this  Section 
lowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.)  in 

the  peculiar  sense  of 
25-.  a«gift,''Ukex«P'c:the 

gift,  or  the  spirit  of 
ig,  18  regarded  by  the  Apostle 
as  in  itself  a  gift  and  bless- 
>f  God,  and  as  calling  down 
blessing  of  God  upon  him 
gives.  Compare, "  It  is  more 
led  {fiaKapiov)  to  give  than 
9ceive  "  (Acts  xx.  35) ;  and 

^lesseth  him  thai  gives  and  him 
Ua  takesr 

LXX.  employ  it  indifferently 

*  gift  "  and  "  blessing,"  as  in 
.  xxxiiL  11,  of  the  gift  of 
»b  to  Esau ;  as  a  translation  of 
^  a  "blessing."      In  Prov. 


xi.  25,  "  a  generous  mind  "  is  ex- 
pressed by  n:)'^  fi^J,  "  a  soul  of 
blessing."  Originally  the  blend- 
ing of  the  two  ideas  arose  from 
the  fact  that  every  blessing  or 
praise  of  God  or  man  was  in  the 
East  (as  still  to  a  great  extent) 
accompanied  by  a  gift  (the  mo- 
dem bakhshUK)  ;  and  every  gift 
suggested  the  expectation  of  some 
other  gift  or  advantage  in  re- 
turn. 

The  Apostle  with  this  new  word 
opens  a  new  subject,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  spirit  in  which  the  con- 
tribution should  be  made.  In 
doing  this  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  especial  sense  which  tvXoyia 
had  now  acquired  as  equivalent 
to  eh^apitTTia.  (Compare  the  pa- 
rallel passages  evxapiaritaaQ,  Luke 
xxii.  17;  cvXoy^cac,  Mark  xiv. 
22 ;  and  see  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  16.) 
"  Your  gift  is  called  a  *  blessing ' 
or  '  thanksgiving,'  let  it  then  be 
made  as  a  free  thank-offering 
from  the  abundance  of  the  bless- 
ings which  God  has  given,  and 
not  as  a  payment,  which  you 
covet,  and  which  you  grudge."  As 
the  Divine  blessing  (cvXoyca)  is 
identified  with  the  ready  gift^  so 
human  covetousness  (TrXcovc^/a) 
is  identified  with  the  unwilling 
gift. 
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XiljTiis   ^    e^  avoiyxr^s'    'I'Ka.pav  yap   5'i'nii'  ayaTa   o   3   ,^ 

tva   ev    jrai/T!   jravTOTC   irao^av   aurapxajav    (^o»rjff  Tre^zsif. 
ffsuijTS  Eitf   Taw  epyow   dyaSo'v,   "xaStuy  yeyf>a!rra.i    Effj 


s  and    not   uf   covetouaneas.     But    'there    ia    this'    ("  he 
§owcth   sparingly,  'sparingly  shall  he  qIbo  *reap,  and  ho  C^ 

r  Boweth  bountifully,  bountifully  sbiill  he  aUo  reap"),  evBj 
one   acoordin"   »a  he  purposeth    in    his    heart,    not  'out  «! 

i  sorrow'  or  of  necessity :  for  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.' 
And  God  is  able  t«  make  'every  grace  abound  toward  J"^' 
that  ye    'at    every    time'   having  'every  sufficiency  in   'ettfj 

)  tiling   may   abound    to    every  good   work,   aa   it  b  wrilKii 


6.  rouro  ^. 


Understand  ^iifiJ, 
29,  "  this  is  what 


as  1  Cor. 
I  mean." 

The  metaphor  of  sowing  and 
reaping  is,  in  the  Epistles,  almost 
abrayi  applied  to  contributions 
and  alms.     Sco  note  on  1  Cor. 

[V  tiiXnytait,  "On  the  condition 
of  blessings,"  or  "  lai^e  gifts;" 
comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  iV  ikriii  apo- 
Tpti-v.  "  These  are  the  terms  on 
which  we  give  and  on  which  he 
shall  receive  ;"  as  in  Luke  vi.  38, 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
nolo  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed 


7.  ( 


I.  hUr 


irjinjj/iijrai,  "  has  ehosen  freely," 
according  to  its  classical  sense  in 
Arisl.  Eiliics,  iii  2. 

r^  aip?if,  *'in  his  own  inner- 
most being  ;"  see  note  on  viii.  16. 

Xuirifi-.. .  oKiyi-ijc.  These  two 
words  explain  irXton^iav — "from 
a  feeling  of  grief  or  of  necessity," 
as  opposed  to  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  Apostle  always  makes 


an  essential  part  of  alms^TiD! 
(see  note  on  viii.  2  ;  Bom.  »i.*k 
which  he  here  justifies  by««*^ 
ence  to  Prov.  xiii,  8 :  Af^  &»• 

pof  KoX  iurjiv  tirXoyii  &t6t  (LU-f 

8.  He  expands  the  ream  ii^ 
giving  liberally,  o  Suit  ref«» 
back  to  a  ^fdc  in  rerse  7. 

irarav  xapiv,  "  every  gift-*  " 
is  used  genenlly,  bou  for  wM 
God  gives  to  them,  and  for  lAit 
they  give  to  others,  a>  ti^l'  >■ 
verse  6. 

jrcpiavtvatlt,  "  make  to  OVO- 
flow."  For  thia  active  setae  M 
on  iv.  15. 

The  accamnlatJOD  of  tatar,  '* 
iraiTi,  iratTorj,  wdaaf,  ray  i<  I** 
markable.  The  stress  is  on  npc- 
mvqn  as  Connected  with  ftp"' 
vsuaai,  —  "  He  can  make  jwr 
wealth  overflow,  so  that  hinBf 

a    sufficiency    (aiirapntiar,    MB  1 

Tim.vi.6;  Phil.  iv.  11)  for  jMT- 
Belves,  you  may  overflow  in  gw* 
deeds  to  others." 

9.  ladiif:  yiYparrai,  "ao  U  lo 
exemplify  the  saying  in  Ps.  ciii- 
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ig    fip&a-ip    ^ X^P^T^^^^  ^^^   TrXijfluvg?    top     trjropov 
vl  *at}^(r£i  Tot  ^ysvT^fJLara  rrlg   hxaiotrvvrjg   u[jlwv. 


spersed  abroad,  he  'gave  to  the  poor,  his  righteous- 
naineth  for  ever.**  Now  he  that  '^supplieth  seed  to 
er  ^will  both  'supply  bread  for  ®  food,  and  mul- 
ur  seed  ®  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteous- 


kL)  9,**  "The  man  who 
1  gives  bountifully,  and 
more  to  give  alwaySy^ 

the  stress  being  thus 
n.  laid  on  the  last  words, 

fiivti  tiQ  Toy  aiuivaf 
for  ever,"  "  is  never  to 
sted."  Compare  Heb.  vii. 
here  the  immortality  of 
dek's  priesthood  is  ar- 
ike  manner  from  the  ex- 
"  for  ever  "  (eis  t6v  aJ- 
i*s.  ex,  4. 

a€Vy  "  scattered,"  is  the 

h  the    context  of   the 

as    suggested    by  the 

sowing,  begun  in  verse 

dtinued  in  9 ;  and  shows 

le  Apostle's  mind,  as  well 

Psalmist's,  the  nomina- 

is  "  the  liberal  man." 

oavv%  **  righteousness," 

here  and  in  10,  is  used 

in  the  same  sense  as  in 

[.,  Psalm  cxi.  9,  namely, 

ence."     See  note  on  1 

[.      Comp.  the  reading 

qy   for    iXerifiotrvyriy,    in 

1. 

)c  kiri^opriyiay.  He  here 
after  his  quotation,  the 
\i  verse  8  ;  "  But,  if  you 
r.  He  that  supplies  the 
the  sower  and  consumer 
tural  world,  will  supply 

0. 


Ivixoprtywy,  from  its  primary 
sense  of  '^  supplying  the  cho- 
rus,"  is  hence  applted  i„^,^.,_ 
to  any  supply  of  a  de- 
mand, and  in  the  N.  Test  is  al- 
ways used  of  the  help  rendered 
by  Grod  to  man.  See  G^  iii.  5; 
Col.  ii.  19;  2Pet.i.  11. 

tnropoy  rf  cnreipoyri  koI  &pToy 
eSc  Ppuftriy  are  suggested  by  the 
use  of  these  very  words  in  the 
comparison  of  the  word  of  God 
to  the  rain  in  Isa.  Iv.  10  (LXX.). 

ra  yeyri/jLara  rffg  ^ncaiotrvptiQ 
vfjQy  ("  the  fruits  of  your  righte- 
ousness "  or  "  beneficence  ")  is 
suggested  by  Hos.  x.  12,  where 
the  whole  passage  turns 
like  this  on  the  meta-    ""^  '^"^' 

,  ^        «  .  ,       tuna. 

phor  of  sowing  :  <nr€<- 
paT€  kavTols  €lc  hiKaioffvyriVy  rpv 
yi)(TaT€  £tc  KUpTToy  (iofjg,  ^w- 
TiaaT€  lavroiQ  ^oic  yyitffnuQf  £*:- 
(flTfjaaTe  roy  Kvpioy  twg  tov  iXOily 
yeyij^ara  diicaioavyrfc  vfily.  As 
tnropoy  refers  to  the  harvest,  yc- 
yiffjiaTa  refers  to  the  vintage,  the 
word  being  used  in  later  Greek, 
and  in  the  N.  Test,  generally 
(see  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  Mark  xiv. 
25),  in  the  sense  of  "  fruit"  Kup- 
rrog  is  applied  to  this  same  collec- 
tion of  alms,  Rom.  xv.  28. 

Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  6 :  "I 
planted ;  ApoUos  watered  ;  but 
God  gave  the  increase." 


Tie^CL^srat    Si"  ■^^fJ.tSiy  tCj^apiTTiav    '[no]  ^sui,  '^oTi    ^  wo- 
coSffa   to;  u<rTspi]/*aTa  Tttif  ayimv,  a?^Xa  koI  TrtfuairtMieti 


•  LatlTm.  Ed.  I,  (ixv- 3 


rC3T.. 


CP«"r),  " 


11  nesB.     Being  enriched  in  every  tiling  to  all  'liberality,  wliich 

la  'worketh   ihrough   vs   thanksgiving    to  God  that  the  'miitf- 

strtition  of  this  ecrvJcc  not  only  'ia  filling  up'  the  wanta  of 

ihe  eaints,  but  ''nbounding  also  by  many  thanksgivings  unto 

13  God :    ''they   by   the   ''proof   of  thia  ministration  'glorifying 

offering  good  deeds  and  pniw. 
Compare  the  same  eonnexiaii  it 
thought,  Heb.  xiii,  15,  "bjtli« 
we  offer  continually  the  $aa^t* 
of  praise  to  God,  tliat  ia,  tfaoyrnil 
(comp.  yiviinaTa  in  verse  10)  of 
our  lips,  giving  tlinnkt  to  )^ 
name.  But  to  do  good  ind  H 
communtcafe  forget  not ;  Cirvi''' 
such  tatrijUu  God  it  iwJl 
pleoaod." 

n-poira^'an'XigpoiJtra,    "  supplfi"! 

--.  ■     -     -         -■      -jnJ 


11.  TrXDunid/itiDi  may  be  con- 
nected witli  tyovrii  and  irtpt?- 
atunTi  in  verse  6,  iiut  is  rather 
itn  instance  of  the  Apostle's  free 
uae  of  participles  for  indicatives 
or  imperativca,  as  in  viii.  24. 

ir  wnwi  and  tic  Taon"  are  ac- 
cumulated upon  each  other  as  in 
verse  8. 

ixit\art\Tix,  see  note  on  viu.  2. 

piariav  3tji,  "  Your  liberality 
by  its  contribntions  produces 
Ihrouph  ua  who  adminiMer  it, 
thankfulness  Irom  those  who  re- 
ceive it" 

rji  $ey,  "  towards  God,"  gives 
the  religious  turn  which  ho  im- 
mediately follows  up  in  the  next 


by  addition,"  only  used  lieie,  ^ 

piOTiMv  Ty  5ij*.  "  OverfloirWt 
beyond  its  immediate  otgecC  * 
reueving  want  tbroogh  the  ni^*' 
thanksgivings  which  it  c         ~ 


12.   i^    Ziatovia, 


27,  of  this  very  contribution,  and 
in  Fhil.  ii.  30,  of  a  similar  one. 
The  sense  is  as  in  classical  Greek 
of  a  "  pubiic  service,"  but  here 
restricted  by  later  use  to  religi- 
ous services.  By  its  combina- 
tion here  with  "  thanksgiving  to 
God,"  it  may  have  a  sense  cor- 
responding to  the  priestly  ser- 
vice, performed  in  the  Temple  by 
the  priests  offering  victims,  in  the 
Christian  church  by  the  people 


reads  ry  Sty  (C.  D.  G.),  in 
1st  Ed.  ry  yptoTf  (B.)  ;  uid 
the  same  grounds,  in  hia  first 
tuns,  and  in  the  second  on^ 
tal  before  Sta  in  verse  13. 

13.  This  sentence,  like  the  ' 
immediately  preceding  in  ve^ 
11,  is  without  grammatical  c^ 
nexion :  ht^aCoyrtt  relates  to  "^ 
Xwv,  as  tXcutJ^o^ovi  to  iijiir, 

"  through  the  experience  of  tV 

hotaZovTfi:  TOY  ^tor,  see  viii.  £ 
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rainrig  ho^al^ovrig  tov  Seov  sir)  rji  viroTayj]  rrig 

6/Eicoy  elg   to  euayyiT^iov  rod  ^pKrrov  xal  ctTrXo- 

xoivmvlag    %\g    airohg    xcCi    iig    iraurag^    ^^xa) 

r^ei    uTTBp   bfJLmv  iTriTTodouyraiv  ui*jSig  8ia  t^v  i^rep- 

;y  ;|^apiy  roS  Ssou  sc^*    (Jjttiy.      ^^;cap«^*    Tip  ^6<o 

•  Add  8^. 

'the  subjection  of  your  confession  in  regard 
pel  of  Christ,  and  liberality  of  your  communication 
to  them  and  in  regard  to  all,  and  themselves  by 
^er  for  you  longing  after  you  because  of  the 
^:uce  of  God  [seen]  'upon  you.  'Grace*  be  unto 
His  unspeakable  gift. 

•  (?r  "  thanks." 


^yp  T%  OfioXoylag  vfAtiy 
yyiKtjov  tov  xpiorov. 
rify  God  for  the  obe- 
ch  belongs  to  the  con- 
ytmr  faitJiy  in  regard 
spel  of  Christ"  For 
ifioKoyla  in  this  sense, 

Ti.  12,  Heb.  iii.  1,  iy. 

in  all  cases  used  for 

tssion  of  Christianity." 

myyiXiov  tov  ^itrrov* 

It  gives  the  religious 

thankfulness,   as  iIq 
the  next  clause  gives 

ground.  \ 

r^C  KoivtoviaQ  (not 
arity  of  their  commu- 
I  as  in  viii.  4,  the  '^  li- 
their  communication." 
)q  Ka\  €ic  TTcivracj  "  to 
I  Christians,  and  if  to 

toalL" 
\vtQv^  .  •  •  c^'  v/ilv.  This 


is  another  independent  sentence, 
following  out  in  sense,  though 
not  in  granmiar,  the  preceding : 
"  And  they,  with  prayer  for  you, 
long  to  see  you,  because  they 
hear  of  the  exceeding  gift  which 
Grod  has  worked  in  you." 

In  these  four  last  verses,  the 
Apostle  throws  himself  forward 
into  the  time  when  at  Jerusalem 
he  should  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  for  this 
contribution,  and  thereby  witness 
the  completion  of  the  harmony 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Churches.  Hence  the  impas- 
sioned thanksgiving  for  what 
else  seems  an  inadequate  occa- 
sion. Compare  the  abrupt  in-* 
troduction  of  similar  thanksgiv- 
ings in  Eom.  ix.  5,  xi.  33 — 36 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  57 ;  Gal.  i.  5 ;  Eph. 
iii.  20;  I  Tim.  i.  17. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  IX.  1 — 15. 

)ien  of  the  boast  which  I  made  concerning  you  to  the 
nian  Churches.  I  have  urged  you  to  receive  the  mission 
8  with  Christian  love.     I  might  have  urged  upon  you 


I 
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more  directli/  the  duly  of  preparing  the  contribution ;  buf 
have  not  done  so ;  beeauie  the  very  ground  of  that  boast  («», 
my  confidence  in  your  zeal,  which  led  me  to  make  the  bomt  tj^ 
even  a  year  ago  the  contribution  was  prejiared,  on  tlie  failft  ej 
which  the  great  mtus  of  the  MacedouiaR  cuUeetion  hut  &n^t 
made.  Titus  and  his  companions  were  sent /or  this  very  reatBt, 
that  you  might  be  fully  prepared;  lest  I  should  appear  to  hmt 
exaggerated  wfutt  you  had  done,  and  lest  any  Macedonian 
Christians,  who  may  accompany  me  to  Corinth,  should  think 
that  thry  have  been  deceived,  and  so  I,  or  rather  yait,  liaald 
have  cause  to  blush  for  what  I  said.  Therefore  my  it^metim 
to  the  brethren  was  to  be  befurolmud  in  arriving  at  Corinlh,  b 
be  beforehand  in  preparing  the  contribution,  as  I  have  li^ 
beforehiLod  in  announcing  it ;  remembering  that,  accordis^l^ 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  a  cojttributim  it « 
bleaeing — a  blessing  both  to  tlte  givers  and  receivers,  andllirrf 
/ore  to  be  given  willingly  and  plentifully,  as  though  it  KWt 
something  which  you  were  glad  to  part  with,  not  sotnething  itheli 
you  were  grasping  to  keep.  ft'liat  I  mean  is  this: — That  til 
contributions  are,  according  to  the  well-known  figure,  lUr"^ 
sown;  if  sown  sparingly,  there  is  a  scanty  harvest;  i/plni^ 
/ully,  as  men  shateer  down  blessings,  then  there  will  be  a  Aorw' 
o/  blessings.  And  in  such  coiitribiifions  let  every  one  ji'« 
according  to  the  /ree  choice  0/  his  own  heart  and  coiueieia', 
as  the  Proverbs  declare,  it  is  only  a  cheer/d  giver  whom  Gd 
loves  and  blesses.  And  the  God  who  so  loves  a  cheer/al  ^mft 
is  able  to  make  an  oversowing  not  0/ one  only,  but  o/'everjiw' 
0/ gift;  so  that,  not  in  one  matter  only,  but  in  every  nw(tB"i 
not  at  one  time  only,  but  at  every  time,  you  mag  have /or  yen- 
selves,  not  one  kind  only,  but  every  kind  of  sufficiency;  asd 
that  you  may  in  your  turn  overflow,  not  in  one  kind  onh/,  bi^^ 
every  kind,  0/  good  work.  As  the  Psalmist  describes  of  At 
good  man  how  he  "  scatters,  and  gives  to  the  poor,  and  yet  kit 
beneficence  remains  inexhaustible /or  all  time ;"  and,  as  hiusk 
describes  the  word  of  God  like  the  rain  which  always  svppStt 
"  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food,"  so  He  will  surely  supply 
and  multiply  the  harvest  of  your  good  deeds,  and  the  vintage  cj 
your  benevolence;  and  thus  you  will  have  riches  of  every  iisi 
to  spend  on  every  kind  of  liberality.      Thus  the  result  wiBbtt 
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great  thanksgiving,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  of  God  ; 
not  only  a  necessary  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Christian  poor, 
hut  an  overflowing^  as  in  a  sacred  service,  of  many  thanks-- 
givings  to  Christ:  those  who  experience  the  benefits  of  this 
contribution  will  offer  glory  to  God  for  your  obedience  to  the 
confession  which  you  made  in  the  service  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  Christ,  for  the  liberality  of  your  communication  in  the 
service  of  themselves  and  of  all  Christians  ;  and  in  their  prayers 
they  will  long  to  see  you  for  the  favour  which  God  manifests  so 
greatly  to  you  and  through  you  to  them,  and  which  calls  forth 
in  me  one  last  thanksgiving  for  the  gift,  great  beyond  words  to 
express,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission. 


^^M»#M^iMW»^rf^^rf»^ 


In  concluding  this  Section,  two  points  are  to  be  remarked: 
X   The   great  stress  laid    hj  the   Apostle  on  the 
contribution  of  the   CorintUan   Church.     He  had    of  the  con. 
isramed  them  in  the  First  Epistle^  to  have  it  ready ;     J^^^clrbi^ 
lie  had  ''  boasted  "  of  their  preparations,  making  the    tbian 
Tery  most  of  it  that  he  could  to  the  Churches  of       ^^  ' 
Macedonia;    by   that  boast  the   Macedonian   Churches  had 
chiefly  been  stimulated  to  make  exertions',  which,  by  the  time 
that  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  had  been  very  great,  almost  beyond 
their  means.'     He  now  devotes  a  whole  section  of  an  im- 
portant Epistle  solely  to  this  subject ;  he  sends  Titus,  the  most 
enexgetic  and  fervent  of  his  companions,  with  the  view   of 
urging  the  completion  of  the  collection^;  he  joins  with  him  two 
Christians,  distinguished  for  their  zeal,  known  through  all  the 
congregations  through  which  he  had  passed,  tried  by  himself  in 
many  difficulties,  messengers  of  many  Churches,  ^'  the  glory  of 
Christ  Himself."'     He  heaps  entreaty  upon  entreaty  that  they 
will  be  ready,  that  they  will  be  bountifuL     He  promises  the 
fulness  of  God's  blessings  upon  them  if  they  persevere^:  he 
anticnpates  a  general  thanksgiving  to  God  and  Christ,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  them,  from  those  whom  they  relieve^;  he 

»  1  Cor.  XTi.  1—4.  *  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  »  viil  2,  3.  *  viiL  6,  17. 

»  Tiii.  18,  22,  28.  •  ix.  4,  5,  6—10.  »  ix.  11—14. 
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compares  the  contribution  to  no  less  tlian  the  gift*  of  GiiJ 
Himself,  as  though  it  were  itself  au  especial  gift  of  God,  tad 
could  only  be  expressed  by  the  eame  word  ("  grace,"  "bless- 
jng")':  he  nrges  them  to  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  auffering  life 
of  Christ*:  he  uttera  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  thfl  Htl 
which  Titus  showed  in  the  matter,  and  for  tho  "  uiupe^ble 
gift"  itself.*  Finally,  when  oa  arriving  at  Corinth,  he  found 
the  gift,  completed S  it  determined  his  course  to  Jcrusaltm'is 
spite  of  hia  ardent  desire"  to  visit  Rome  and  Spain,  and  b  (pile 
of  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  of  which  he  wa»  vfnnied 
upon  his  road  ;  for  the  sake  of  taking  this  contribution  he  vu 
"  bound  in  spirit,"  he  was  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  tie 
Lord  Jesus;"'  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  finding  that  itwu 
"  acceptable,"  then,  and  not  before,  he  could  *'  come  with  joy' 
and  "  refresh  himself  with  the  Christians  of  the  West' 

The  reasons  which  invested  this  contribution  witli  sucli  im- 
portance, are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  hud  been 
expressly  charged,  as  a  condition  of  his  separate  ApoalleshipW 
the  Gentiles,  with  making  this  collection*  for  the  Jewiali 
Christians.  Hence  he  would  be  doubly  anxious  to  preKiitit, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  came  from  the  capital  of  Greect, 
from  his  own  chief  and  favourite  Church,  and  the  place  ofW 
longest  residence  in  Europe.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  influfiDM 
over  them,  and  was  also  a  peace-offering"*  from  the  greatertof 
the  Gentile  Churches  to  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish,  a  recogni* 
tion  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  had  proceeded  from  Jeru- 
salem." His  ardour  in  the  cause  thus  belongs  to  the  nnu 
impassioned  love  for  his  country  and  people,  which  showi  ilK^ 
with  hardly  less  vehemence,  though  in  a  more  general  fonn,  u> 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  I  could  wish  myself  acconed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren's  sakee."'*  "  My  heart's  deeireind 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  they  might  be  Baved."'*  "Hath God 
cast  away  his  people?  God  forbid.  For  I  also  am  *■ 
Israelite."'* 

9.  •  viii.  16.U.I5 

■  Rom.  XT.  23,  24,  Lie,  !>' 
•  Rom.  XV.  32. 
'"  Sipo^opla,  Rom.  XT.3I- 
''  Rom.  ix.  3. 
'*  Rom.  zL  1,  2. 


2  Cor.  viii,  1,  7,  9,  i 

ix.  fl,  6. 

Rntn.  XT.  26. 

"  1  Cor.  X' 

Acta  XI.  22,  23,  xx 

i.  4,  10,  13. 

Gat.  ii.  10. 

Rom.  XT.  27. 
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This  unexpected  burst  of  Jewish  enthusiasm  thus  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  an  address  to  his  own  especial  converts,  i  s  a 
touching  proof  how,  in  a  strange  land,  he  still  remembered 
Zion ;  how  the  glories  of  the  Apostleship  had  not  extinguished 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  Jewish  patriot ;  how  tender  the 
Teoollectlon  which,  unlike  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  converts 
mod  renegades,  he  still  cherished  for  the  Church  of  his  nativity, 
and  the  land  of  his  people* 

IL  This  Section  shows  that  the  community  of  goods,  de- 
scribed in  Acts  iL  44,  iv*  32,  had  even  already  come  to  be 
observed  only  in  spirit ;  and  that  the  idea  of  Christian  equality 
required  not  an  absolute  uniformity,  but  a  mutual  co-operation 
and  assistance.  It  could  no  longer  be  said  that  "  none  among 
belieyers  possessed  ought  of  his  own ;  "  or  that ''  none  lacked." 
There  were  rich  Christians  and  poor  Christians.  The  only 
question  that  arose  was  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  duties.'  Such  an  undoubted  instance  of  change  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  early  Church, 
is  valuable  as  a  warning  against  laying  too  much  stress  on  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  any  of  them.  Of  a  like  kind  is  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  declarations  of  the 
duty  of  almsgiving. 

Almsgiving  was  not  a  duty  peculiar  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  is  urged  as  a  religious  obligation  equally  ^  ^j.^ 
in  the  Jewish  observances  before,  and  the  Mussul-  view  of 
man  precepts  since,  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  ™«g»^ng- 
this  passage,  whilst  it  agrees  with  the  general  spirit  of  Ori- 
ental religion  in  exalting  munificence  to  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  gifts  of  Ood,  differs  from  the  merely  mechanical  view 
which  the  Pharisaic  Jews,  the  Koran,  and,  in  a  later  time, 
some  of  the  mediaeval  saints  have  held  concerning  it.  They 
haye  dwelt  on  the  amount  bestowed  as  in  itself  drawing  down 
the  Divine  blessing.  The  Apostle,  even  in  his  undisguised 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  contribution,  insists  with 
no  less  eagerness  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 
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TIIE  ASSEBTIOS  OF  HIS  IXTESTIOS  TO   EXEET  HfS 

APOSTOLICAL  AUTHOttlTr. 

a»»p-S— XllL 

wirn  A  iHOR£S9iO!i  (s.  6 — xii.  10) 


The  tnnai^oa  from  the  first  to  the  eecoad  part  of  the  Epi^c, 
13  eo  marked  that  it  might  almost  be  thougbl  to  bt 
ili^!a^  "  distinct  compoeitioD.  The  conciliatory  and  ifTw- 
t^u  tionate  etrun  of  entreaty  which  pervaded  the  fir>t 
part  is  here  exchanged  for  a  tone  of  elcm  coimiand, 
and  almoet  menace:  there  ia  still  the  eame  exprcseion  of  de- 
votion to  the  Corinthian  Church ;  but  it  is  mixed  with  i  bu- 
gunge  of  sarcasm  and  irony  which  has  parallels  in  ihe  Kint 
Kpietle^,  but  none  up  to  tliis  point  in  the  Second.  Witbthit 
change  in  the  general  tone  agrees  also  the  change  in  detail*- 
Instead  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  first  person  plund  "> 
express  his  relations  to  the  Corinthiana,  which  pervaded  die 
firet  part  of  the  Epistle,  he  here  almost  mTariably>  and  in  bod* 
instances*  with  unnsaal  emphasis,  employs  the  first  person  ni>' 
gular ;  the  digressions  no  longer  go  off  to  general  topics,  bat 
revolve  more  and  more  closely  round  hunaelf :  the  Corintliiu'' 
are  no  longer  commended*  for  their  penitent  zeal,  but  rebnkt^' 
for  their  want  both  of  love  and  penitence.  The  oonfidest 
hopes'  which  he  had  expressed  for  the  future  are  ezchai^ 
for  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.* 

What  is  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spliit  of  ^ 
PcuiU*  Epistle  ?  A  momentary  doubt  might  be  su^^estw 
Mlotinu.       whether  it  was  not  an  intermediate  fragment  '*' 

'  I  Cor.  iv.  8—10,  vi.  3—8,  U.  1— 16,  i».  4. 
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(en  the  First  and  Second  Epistles,  transposed  by  mistake  to 
(  part  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  But  this  is  forbidden,  as 
i  by  a  comparison  both  of  the  general  character  and  the 
aib  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Epistle.  In  spite  of  their 
117  differences,  yet  the  resemblance  between  them  is  greater 
11  between  any  other  two  portions  of  the  Apostle's  writings ; 

abruptness  of  the  digression,  xL  7 — 15,  xii.  1,  is  paralleled 
y  by  such  as  ii.  14 — 16,  iv.  2— 6,  vL  14,  viL  2  ;  and  the  topics, 
lough  treated  much  more  personally,   are  still  the  same. 
mpare  iii.  1,  and  x.  13—18  ;  ii.  17,  and  xii.  14 — 19. 
Another  solution  might  be,  that  in  this  part  of  the  Epistle 

is  occupied  with  a  different  section  of  the  Corinthian 
arch;  namely,  the  false  teachers  and  their  adherents.  But 
iough  this  holds  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  in  the 
ner  part,  it  is  evident  from  x.  8,  xi.  1 — 9,  xii  11 — 15,  xiii. 

12^  that  he  is  still,  on  the  whole,  addressing  the  same  body 
in  Chapters  i.— ix. 
Etejecting,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  separate  this  portion  of 

Epistle  from  the  rest,  there  still  is  nothing  improbable  in 
ipoeing  a  pause,  whether  of  time  or  of  thought,  before  the 
ginning  of  the  tenth  Chapter.     It  may  be,  that  in  the  intcr- 

news  had  come  again  from  Corinth,  indicating  a  relapse  of 
irour  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  a  more  decided 
KMsition  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
arch.  Or,  after  the  full  outpouring  of  his  heart,  he  may 
^e  returned  to  the  original  impression  which  the  arrival  of 
;u8  had  removed ;  as  the  time  of  his  visit  either  actually 
w  nearer,  or  was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  imagina- 
1,  he  was  again  haunted  by  the  fear  already  expressed  (ii.  1), 
t  he  should  have  to  visit  them,  nr>t  in  love,  but  in  anger. 
zh  a  feeling  of  fear,  at  any  rate,  is  the  basis  of  this,  as  that 
gratitude  was  the  basis  of  the  first,  portion  of  the  Epistle ; 
9  from  this  that  he  starts  (x.  1 — 7),  from  this  the  digressions 
off(x.   12,  xii.   10),  and  to  this  his  conclusion  returns  (xii. 

xiii.  13> 

The  argument  of  this  portion  is  so  personal,  and  so  closely  en- 
g;led  together,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  follow  a  some- 
it  different  arrangement  in  the  position  assigned  to  the  general 

larks.] 
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SBCOHD  SFiSTLE:  CUAV.  X.  1~3. 


Ixiiixsias  TOW  jf^iffTOo,  oj  > 


I       Now   /  Paul  inyself  'exhort   you   by   ihe    raeefeneo  (io<7 
gCDtleness  of    ChriBt,    who    in   'face    am    'dowiicaBt   aaovf 

X.  1.  Awroc  Ji  ('yi  Ilau^oc. 
TLia  emphatic  stn'ss  on 
"  1  Paul'  his  own  person  ia  tlie  fit 
introdoction  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Epistle  which,  bejond 
sny  other  part  of  his  writings,  is 
(o  lay  open  his  iiidividu&l  lifo 
and  character.  "Look  at  me:  it 
is  no  longer  in  coi^unctioo  with 
others  that  I  address  you ;  it  is 
not  as  at  ilie  beginning  of  the 
Epiatio  'Paul  and  TimoUieusi' 
hut  Paul  alone— that  I'aul  who 
is  chargtd  with  making  empty 
boasts ;  he  now  places  himself 
before  yon,  with  all  his  human 
fcelinga  of  lore  and  tenderness, 
to  warn  and  entreat  jou  not  to 

The  only  other  passages  where 
a  similar  phrase  occurs,  are  in 
Gal.  V.  2,  "  Behold,  1  Paul  say 
to  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing ; " 
Philemon  19.  "I  Paul  have 
written  it  with  mine  own  hand ; " 
Eph,  iii.  ],  "I  Paul  the  prisoner 
of  Christ." 

It  might  bo  inferred  from  this 
that  this  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
like  that  to  the  Galatians  and 
Philemon,  was,  contrary  to  bis 
usual  custom,  written  by  his  own 
hnnd. 

ciit  Tijt  irpounfroc  tnl  iVimrti'ac 
rn5  yinartru.  Compare  Rom.  xii. 
1,  Phil.  ii.  1. 

The   force  of  the  czpression 


here,  however,  is  more  pcraowl- 
One  would  expect  tliat 
he  was  going  to  entreat  '^ 
them,  by  the  examplu  jcims." 
of  Christ,  to  bo  for- 
giring  and  forbearing  iwiri' 
bim  ;  but  the  context  *ho*i  <i") 
sense  to  be,  "  You  know,  aaii  I 
know,  how  meek  and  forbeiring 
was  Christ ;  do  not  provoke  iw 
into  cTcn  an  apparent  dBTJiiiuQ 
from  that  example,  by  a  mis- 
conduct which  will  compoJiw  W 
use  severity."  iiruinda,  irim"^ 
are  aln  ays  used  in  tliu  N>  'faL 
in  contradtstinction  to  riolwH 
or  irascibility.  irpaSnje  is  l* 
nerally  used  of  gentlcneu,  in 
coiHradistinclion  to  scverilj  M 
anger ;  see  I  Cor.  iv.  21.  tU 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Cbntf 
indicates  that  the  Apostle  W 
before  his  mind,  not  roerelj  >1» 
general  idea  of  perfection,  but 
the  definite  historical  cbvutcr 
of  genUeneas  and  patience  m 
exliibited  in  the  Gospel  D»^ 
ratives.  Matt,  xi  29;  Luk* 
xxiii.  34. 

The  conatruction  here  ii  <■>■' 
fused.  The  sentence,  if  W"* 
pleted,  would  bave  required  ifttf 
TraparaXii  Some  clause  expresaii^ 
that  they  were  not  to  exaspenM 
him.  But  (with  a  transtioa 
somewhat  similar  to  that  ii 
Eph.  iii.  1— iv.  1 )  herecommeocM 
the  sentence  in   verse  2  n^ 
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Sk  9 


••        » 


«  M 


ci^    vjEio^-     'dcojttflu 


'•uc  XoyiSiJX£M!#c  rcAOc  otc  xara  irapxa 


\^ai  hri  nwag  iw^  Xoyi^«jx£M!#^  ^f^  tig 


capxa 
xara 


Imt  bdng  absent  am  bdd  toward  yoo:  but  I  'pray 
lieing  present  I  may  not  be  bold'  with  'that  confi- 
wberewith  I  think  to  be  bold  against  some  who  '^reason 
i  as  if  we  walked  according  to  the  flesh.  For  though 
Jk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  'acconUng  to'  the  flesh 


a^  and  thos  the  jinnt 
if  the  whole  is :  ^lemtreai 
r  rather,  I  pray  that  yon 
Dt  force  me  to  transfer  mj 
aice  in  mj  power  from  the 
when  I  im  absent  to  the 
when  I  am  present  with 
For  a  similar  interchange 
ixoXm  and  ^ofuu  see  t.  20; 
1,  viiL  4. 

iroc,  **  downcast^*  as  in  1 
.  8,  '  with  much  fear  and 
ing,  and  in  weakness;" 
re  Tii.  6. 

«#  €iQ  v/idcy  **  I  am  con- 
in  my  power  against  you," 
different  sense  therefore 
opfM  iy  vfilvj  yiL  16. 

lepov^Tov  is  **face  to 
in  opposition  to  axwK,  as 
(NT.  xiii.  12,  wpoaknrov  xpoc 
-or, 

\  fsi^  irapity  ^appijoau  The 
expresses,  **  this  is  what  I 
the  nominative  is  used, 
D  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
iel£ 

S>>fiai,  opposed  to  Xoyc- 
fC9  **  I  calculate  on  being 
n  conscious  uprightness 
ependence  on  God;  they 
te  on  my  failure  as  con- 
by  human  motives  and 
ent  on  human  means." 
wapm  alludes  to  the  low 
8  charged  upon  him,  as  in 
iv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 

T.   L 


3.  yap  is  the  reason  for  roX- 

iy  vofud  is  opposed  to  rara 
vaptOj  and  rr/MTarovFTCc  to  0Tpa« 
rcvd/uOo.  **  Although  we  are  still 
in  the  influences  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  by  the  influences  of  this 
world  that  we  are  actuated* 
(compare  John  xvii. 
15,  "not.. .out  of*'?'^- 
the  world,  but...  "^^^'V^ 
from  the  evil ") — ^  although  we 
are  treading  the  pathway  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  from  the  ar- 
moury of  the  world  that  we 
derive  our  strength."  iv  vapk-i 
refers  to  his  bodily  infirmities 
and  dangers,  as  in  viL  6,  xii.  7 ; 
and  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in 
iv.  7,  "  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels." 

xcpcirarovFrac,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily expressing  more  than 
**  living  "  (ver8antes\  is  used  as 
in  V.  7  with  reference 
to  its    proper  etymo-    IH^^^ 
logical  sense  of  *^  walk- 
ing to  and  fro." 

irrpaTevofitda    is    (not  merely 
"  we  fight,"  but)  « we 
make  our  expeditions,"  "^J^*^ 
alluding  to  the  march,  ^*  "" 
as  it  were,   which  ho  was  go- 
ing to  make  upon   Corinth,  as 
against  a  strong   fortress;   and 
this  image  is  now  carried  on  into 
deiaiL 
2 
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ju^Toiv),   *  ?iOyi(rjU.ous  xaflaif<i5yTSS  xat  wav   C'^mfjLrx   iirai^ 

(for  the  wcapona  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,    but  '*(roiig 

fi  through  God  to  the  ""caBting  down  of  Taatn esses),  casting  down 

'reasoningB  and  every  high  thiug  that  cxultetb  itself  against 

the  knowledge   of   God,   and   bringing   into   captivity  titrj 


4,     5.       KfiBatptiv       o^vpuiiiara 

is  employed  in  the  LXX.  for 
tbc  reduction  of  strongholds ; 
Lam.  ij.  2 ;  ProT.  xxi.  22 ;  I 
Wacc.  v.  65,  viii.  10,  Compare 
Hor.  Ep.  IX  ii.  25—30,  "Luculli 
miles  .  . .  Pnpsidiiim  regale  loco 
dejecit,  ut  aiiint,  Summ^  iDUoito 
el  multarura  divite  rerum." 
tiliuifia  although  only  nsed  in 

the  LXX.  in  a  more 
','  ''""'"R  Kenoral  sense,  is  br 
xmiie-  A(]uuB  oaed  in  Ueut. 
holJt."      xxxii.    13;   1    Sam.  ii. 

12;  Ps.  xviii.  34,  as  a 
translation  of  iJomoA — "a  high 
hill." 

aiX/in^uW^u  IS  (not  merely 
"  to  enslave,'"  like  louXevu,  but) 
to  "  load  ftwny  as  prisoners  of 
WHr."  To  this  poeuliar  turn  of 
warlike  imagery  the  recollections 

of  the  Mithridatic  and 
"'""     Piratical     wars      may 

liave  in  part  contri- 
buted. Both  of  these  contests 
partook  of  the  character  here 
indicated ;  the  second  especially, 
which  had  boen  raging  amongst 
the  hill  forts  of  the  Cihcian 
pirates  not  more  than  sixty 
years  before  the  Apostle's  birth, 
in  the  very  scene  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  which  was  ended  by 
the  reduction  of  120  strongholds, 
and  the  capture  of  more  than 
10,000  prisoners.  {See  Appinn, 
Bell.  Mith.  234—238;  Arnold's 
ISom.  Commonw.  i.  272.)  Un- 
derneath these  outward  images 


he  expresses,  not  merely  a  |»- 
neral  warfare  against  sin  ind 
pride,  but  the  special  wwhn 
which  he  had  to  wage  ipuost 
the  offenders  in  the  Corinftiiwi 
Church,  and  every  one  of  Wj 
words  assists  him  in  carrying  oul 
the  metaphor. 

Xoyio^ouc,  referring  backM*'" 
yiiofiiroui;  in  verse  2,  es[ir«K> 
that  it  isofa  mental,  not  abodilj 
warfare^  that  be  isgp«ikiii|,wbii« 
ut^ufici  is  selected  as  having  tlie 
double  meaning,  both  of  ■m'U'*' 
eminence  (as  given  aburv),  imd 
also  of  mental  elevation,  whcliief 
in  a  good  or  bad  sen^  ta  i» 
Job  xxir.  24  ;  Jaditb  x.  B,  iSa. 
4,  XV.  9;  the  meaning  being 
further  defined  in  tiiis  place  by 


Kaeatptlv    has    also  flii» 

double  sense,  being  frequnHly 
used  in  writers  of  this  period  (br 
"  taking  down  "  the  pride  or  ir* 
guments  of  opponents,  as  rs  f^ 
yvM<i  i^aBiXilv,  Dio  Chrys.  Ivii.p- 
571  *,  Ixxiii.  p.  634  a  ;  Appiw. 
B.  C.  ii.  p.  766.  rij*  nXaJo";"' 
tadaipoivTit,  Aristid.  t.  ii.  p.2i9' 

i6tuy  KaBuipily,  Philo,  de  Abreb. 

p.  32.  KaOaip^atir  ravraXoyt'--- 
oi/  noXifioc  aW  cipiiyji,  Philo,  ^8 
Confus.  Ling.  p.  424.  (SeeWel- 
stein  ad  loc.) 

Zwara  r^  5c^  as  oorfTot  ''f 
S(f,  Acts  vii.  20,  "in  the  rigbt 
of  God." 

For  a  similar  elaboration  of  k 


assebhon  op  his  authority. 
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iyovreg  cxSix^o^ai  irStrav  Trapaxorjv^^  orav  TrXTjpoidj]  &/uoy 
^  uiraxoT^j 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1,  vapeucvfip,     Zrav  v\tipto9j 

ft  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Chrbt^  and  having  in  rea- 
diness to  revenge  all  disobedience,  when  your  obedience  is 
fiiiailed. 


military  image,  compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  panoply 
inEph.  vi.  11—17. 

€ic  T^y  VToKoriv  Tov  \piaTOv  is 
in  sense  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  ry  InraKop  (alx/iaXci»r/^ovrd 
tu  rf  rofify  Bom.  viL  23) ;  bat  it 
IS  here  changed  to  eic  rtjv  vira- 
Ko^y  to  carry  on  the  metaphor, 
as  though  the  '*  obedience " 
which  it  was  his  object  to  pro- 
duce, was  also  the  fortress  to 
which  his  prisoners  were  to  be 
carried. 

6.  There  might  still  remain 
some  rebels  against  his  authority, 
even  after  all  the  conquests 
which  he  has  just  described,  and 
these,  he  now  proceeds  to  say,  he 
was  prepared  to  punish  (com p. 
Luke  xix.  27,  ^' those  mine 
enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither  and  slay  them  before 
me").  But  as  he  had  been 
careful  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Epistle  to  express  his  anxiety 


not  to  come  to  Corinth  till  the 
mass  of  the  Church  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  (i.  23)^  so 
here  he  hastens  to  add,  '*  when 
your  obedience  is  fulfilled."  He 
acted,  as  has  been  observed,  on  a 
wise  application  of  the  princi- 
ple ^*  divide  et  impera^^  as  when 
he  threw  the  apple  of  discord 
amongst  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  Acts  xxiii.  6  — 10. 

kv  iToffi^  t[\ovTtCf  "  being  pre- 
pared," so  Polyb.  ii.  34, 2 ;  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  pp.  565,  684. 

wnpaKori  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  viraKoijy  before  and 
after. 

vjjiwv  is  placed  before  vwaicoify 
and  out  of  its  natural  position, 
to  show  that  it  is  the  emphatic 
word. 

The  context  requires  that  orav 
vXripudg  should  be  joined  to  tho 
preceding  clause,  as  in  the  Text ; 
not  to  tho  following,  as  in  Lach- 
mann*s  Ist  edition. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  X.  1 — 6. 


/  noto  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  myself y  of  that  very  Paul 
against  whom  you  hear  so  much,  I  conjure  you  not  to  compel 
me  to  break  the  bounds  of  tlie  gentle  and  forgiving  character  of 


I.  I.  3 
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Clirist.     I  pray  that  when  T  come  to   you  there  may  he      no 
oceation  for  exerting  that  authority  irkicfi  same  think  I  s^anU 
never  venture  to  exercise  but  at  a  distance.      Sat  be  asst^^rui 
that,   if  I  do  exercise  it,  it  will  be  a  real  authority,      /it  ^j^^j^ 
come  aijainst  yon  like  a  mighty  conqueror,  though  with  iceof^  ^. 
not    of  earthly,  but  of  heavenly    warfare;    and   every    ■— ^y- 
thought  and  imagination    shall  fall  before  me,   like  forti^.^^ 
before  a  victorious  army,  and  shall  be  redueeJ  to  luimim,^, 
lihe  captive  bands  ;  and  those  who  resist  shall  be  punisher-^  /^^ 
the  last  remnants  of  a  defeated  insurrection.     To  effect  alt  /^,;, 
/  wait  only  till  I  am  assured  of  your  submission,  that  Tmaa 
not  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  dupes  itif/t  tlu 
deceivers. 


( 
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IIi8  Boast  of  ms  Cladts. 
Chap.  X.  7— Xn.  18. 

At  Ae  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  threat,  the  thought 
of  his  adversary  or  adversaries  in  the  Corinthian  Church  rises 
before  him  in  a  more  tangible  form  than  it  had  yet  assumed. 
He  determines  to  throw  aside  the  delicacy  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  speaking  openly  of  his  claims,  and  to  give 
the  Corinthians  once  for  all  a  full  picture  of  whom  it  was  that 
they  were  deserting  for  their  present  leaders.  Accordingly  he 
leaves  the  immediate  subject  of  this  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  assertion  of  his  authority  on  his 
expected  arrival  at  Corinth ;  and  he  embarks  on  a  wide  di- 
gression, which,  though  often  interrupted  and  broken  into  many 
fragments,  is  still  held  together  by  one  thought  and  one  word, 
his  bocuting  (/cavx^aOai).  It  is  in  his  mouth  a  word  of  m^ 
peculiar  significance,  because  it  is  so  reluctantly  used ;  "  BoasL" 
and  because  it  is  intended  to  express  that  assertion  (if  one  may 
use  a  modem  phrase  of  equivalent  meaning)  of  his  own  merits, 
against  which  a  great  part  of  his  general  teaching  was  especially 
aimed.  But  with  that  freedom,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Apostolic  writings  generally,  he  is  not  afraid  of  a  word,  if  it 
really  serves  to  express  his  meaning;  and  therefore,  though 
with  many  apologies,  it  occurs  no  less  than  sixteen  times  in  the 
course  of  this  section.  As  he  overcomes  his  scruple  to  use  the 
word,  so  also  he  overcomes  his  scruple  to  speak  of  himself. 
It  is  always  with  reference  to  some  position  taken  up  by 
his  opponents.  They  occupy  the  background  of  the  portrait ; 
and  their  conduct,  with  the  misconceptions  or  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  the  Corinthians  regarding  himself,  justifies  this  de- 
parture from  his  ordinary  usage,  and  supplies  the  clue  to  the 
successive  stages  of  his  vindication. 


I.  1.  4 
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;  avTog  pfpia*ToS,  ourtog  xou  7j]u,«7|^\*  ^eav  **[Tf]  yoip^  vs- 
rtpov  Ti  xauj^rjiraiiJLai  irep]  Trig  i^outriag  rjfuov  r^g  sScoxsv 
tog  ^  elg  oix'odojcjt^v  xa)  oi/x  ug  xaialpstnv  ijcjuov*,  oux 
py^O'oju.aiy   ^iva  [xri    6o§to   wg   clv    sx^opuv  ufxag    6ta 

XpitfTov.  ^  Lachm.  Ed.  1 ,  oinit  [re].  *  Add  icat. 

Il/ia^,  •  MS.  0.  u  deficieut  from  6/u»y]  to  the  eod  of  the  Epistle. 


igain,  that  as  he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we,  ^^  For 
h  I  should  boast  somewhat  more  of  our  'power  which 
lOrd  "^gave  \  for  '^your  edification  and  not  for  '^casting  you 
',  I  'shall  not  be  ashamed,  that  I  may  not  seem  as 
vould  terrify  you  by  'my  epistles.^    For  "his  'epistles'* 


after  the  flesh,  yet  hence- 
know  we  Him  no  more 
the  flesh],"  implying  that 
¥ere  some  who  were  proud 
ing  so  known  Him.  Com- 
ilso  the  language  of  the 
party  of  Judaizers,  as  cx« 
1  in  the  Clementines  (HonL 
7).  See  Introd.  p.  367,  8. 
jther  the  phrase,  "  If  any 
rcc*  in  the  singular),  points 
ndividual,  or  not,  must  be 
ancertainty.  Similar  ex- 
»n8  are  repeated  in  x.  10, 
;  xi.  4,  20. 

f,  **  once  more,**  as  in  1 
ii.  21. 
lawrov  (text  with  C.  D.  G-X 

himself,''  i.  e.  "  without 

reminded   of  it  by  me." 

L    Ist   Ed.    with   B.     £0* 

c,  i.  e.  the  Apostle :  here, 
the  earlier  portion  of  his 
^  using  the  plural  for  the 
u*. 

I  truly  belong  to  Christ ; 
en  if  my  boast  extended 
rond  this  (irepiaaoTepor),  it 
still  be  true."  The  tran- 
from  the  singular  to  the 
is  occasioned  by  the  mix- 


ipistles 

ture  of  personal  and  general  feel- 
ings which  the  passage  contains. 
The  parenthesis  ''which  the  Lord 
hath  given  us  for  building  up 
{diico^ofiiiy)y  not  for  pulling  down" 
(jL-aOa/pcffcr),  is  a  recurrence  to 
the  former  image  of  the  fortress^ 
in  verse  5,  which  ho  here  modi- 
fies, apparently  under  the  same 
feeling  as  in  i.  23,  24,  "  to  spare 
you  I  came  not  to  Corinth  .  .  . 
not  that  we  are  lords  over  your 
faith." 

9.  ii'a   fitj  3o£(i>  .  .  .  (iriffToXQy, 

This  clause  depends  on  ovk  aU 
axvyOriaofiai,  but  has  probably 
the  force  of  an  abrupt  sentence, 
standing  by  itself,  as  the  reason 
for  some  unexpected  thought :  — 
''  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  boast, 
arUy  let  me  not  seem  to  terrify 
you."  Compare  a  similarly  ab- 
rupt use  of  Kai  /ii}  in  Rom.  iii.  8. 
ei  fi%  1  Cor.  vii.  17. 

(Mc  ay  is  used  adverbially  like 
in:  ci,  "  as  if. ' 

10.  At  £ri<rro\aL  Tlie  plural, 
"  his  Epistles,"  need  not  imply 
anything  more  than  an  allusion 
to  his  Epistles  generally ;  not 
that  he  had  written  more  than 

one  to  Corinth  before  this. 


xca    io"yup«i',    ij    3^    ■jraaouirt'X    too    o"(U(xarof    aT^sv^f    xeti 
on    oloi    crr[x,ev    rdi    Xo'yuj    Oi'    eTrioToAuui    aTovrfj,    TOioOroi 

s.iy  tlioy  "  are  weighty  and  'mighty,  but  liia  boJtly  [Treseaec 

II  is    weak   and    his    'word    cuntemptible."     Let   sucli    an  one 

tliink  this,  that  such  as  we  are   in   word  by   ''epistles  when 

we  ai'e  abdciit,  auch  will  we  be  aUo  in  deed  when  wc  an 


Corinth,  "  in  wcalmess  uid  «iib 
fear  and  much  trpmbling "  (l 
Cor.  ii.  3),  »greca  witli  the  gwe- 
rat  impression  derived  from  ititi 
Epistle,  aud  tLat  to  Uie  Gil>- 
tians,  of  the  ncrrous  suscepli- 
bility  and  agitation  of  hia  wn- 
porament  and  his  manoer.  The 
compiirison  of  Barnabas  U  Jn- 
piler  and  of  himself  to  Mcwa^. 
by  the  people  of  Lystra  (Acu 
stT.  12).  implies  thai  bo  wa^n 
least  commanding  of  the  tm. 
The  traditional  dcecription,  w 
preserved  in  the  allusions  or  de- 
tailed occoaats  of  tlio  Ptoh^- 
tris  (of  Lucian?)  (c.  12).  tho 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Tliecia  (Febric- 
Cod.  Psoudep.),  Malalaa  (Chro- 
nog,  10,  p.  257),  Nicephonu  (H. 
£.  ii.  37)  is  of  a  man  of  low  «»• 
ture,  bent  figure,  and  atrkmid. 
gait ;  a  white  complexion ;  bright 
grey  eyes,  udder  OTcrfainging 
eye-brows  i  a  etrong  aqutlioe 
nose;  nearly  bald,  but  with  t 
thick  bushy  beard,  interspersed 
with  grey  hairs.  Hia  low  sta- 
ture is  the  ground  of  an  old  be- 
lief that  he  was  the  same  m  the 
contemporary  of  Gamaliel, known 
by  the  name  of  "  Samuel  (be 
Little."  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  2nd  ed.  vol  i.  70.) 

11.  o  roiotimc,  see  ii.  7. 

12.  The  thought  which  nnu 
through  the  previous  Terses  7— 
10  is  that  the  power  which  be 
threatened  to  exercise  in  venes 


jiapeiai,  "  otFective,  impres- 
sive ! "  a  word  often  nsed  by 
the  later  Khetoriciana  for  ener- 
getic, impressiro  oratory.  (See 
Wetstoin.)     laxvpal,  "  vigorous." 

1^  Si  irapouoia  Tov  mu/iarnc,  "  his 
arrival  in  person,"  affSivijc,  '*  in- 
firm." (See  note  on  si.  16.)  eSovh- 
rtlfiivoc,  " coateuatod,"  "thought 
nothing  of."    (See  1  Cor.  vi.  4.) 

Laehnmnn,  with  B. reads  fami; 
but  tho  Rcc.  Text  is  supported 
by  D.  E.  F.  G.  .T.  K.  and  may 
well  be  the  true  reading.  If 
so,  it  points  to  a  single  per- 
son, as  confirmed  by  s.  7,  xi. 
20.  This  passage  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  vury  words  used 
by  St.  Paul's  opponents.  It  thus 
gives  a  contemporary  judgment 
on  his  Epistles,   and  a  contem- 

forary  description  of  himself. 
l3  expressions  apply,  doubtless, 
chiefly  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
Corinth,  and  the  effects  of  that 
Epistle  (see  2  Cor.  vii.  11)  illus- 
trate the  epithets  here  employed 
to  express  the  heavy  blows  which 
it  dealt  on  the  hearts  of  its 
readers.  The  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of 
pfrsonU       tiig  Apostle  is  in    ac- 

BncB*rf  Uie    CO'"*'*"'^  ^^^  ^1    tbat 

ApoutlL  we  gather  from  the 
New  Testament  and 
other  sources.  The  representa- 
tions of  it  in  the  pictures  of 
Raphael  are  doubtless  in  a  high 
dog'rce  delusive.     His  arrival  at 
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xai  vafovTig   t£   spya>.       ^^otJ  yap  roTiiJubixsv   lyxptvai    ^ 
truyxfnvai  iauTOus  mnv  TtSv  ioLDTohg  fruvitrravovTaov,     aXKoL 

present.     For  we  'do  not  dare  to'  'place  ourselves,  or  'judge 
ourselves  'among  some  of  'those   that  commend  themselves. 


I — 6  was  not  an  emptj  boast 

From  this  he  passes 

"MfMormg  on  ^  contrast  the  re- 

;^2I2."  ality  of  his  claims  with 
the  emptiness  of  those 
of  his  adversaries;  his  claims 
being  grounded  entirely  on  his 
own  labours,  theirs  on  labours 
of  which  thej  appropriated  the 
glorj  to  themselves,  but  which 
were  really  his  (12— 18>  These 
two  thoughts^  here  blended  to- 
gether, are  brought  out  separately 
in  1  Cot.  It.  1—6,  and  Bom.  xv. 
17-.21.  Such  is  the  general 
sense;  the  particulars  must,  to  a 
great  extent^  depend  on  the  read- 
ings <rf  the  MSS*  (1)  The  Bee 
^^.  Text,  wi^h  which  Lach- 

*^J^^  mann  and  Tischendorf 
Mivvd  Text  substantially  agree,  and 
which  is  founded  on  B. 
D>.  E.  J.  K.,  has  oh  avvtovaiv  (or 
wyid^tr)  4/Accc  ^e  •  •  •  Kavxnf^^ 
fteOa,  ffvytovaiy  may  be  either 
(a)  the  dative  plural  participle, 
in  which  case  furpovvTec  xai  ayy 
Kpivomc  must  take  the  place  of 
the  principal  verb;  or  (b)  the 
3rd  person  plur.  iud.  present, 
having  the  same  meaning  as  <rv- 
ndffi  (as  in  B.).  In  either  case, 
the  general  sense  is  the  same : — 
^  we  cannot  endure  to  rank  our- 
selves amongst  those  who  com- 
mend themselves;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  measuring  themselves 
by  weir  own  standard,  and  com- 
paring or  ranking  themselves 
with  themselves,  thereby  show 
their  folly ;  whereas  we  refuse 
to  boast  beyond  our  lawful  mea- 
sure^ but  on  the  contrary  keep  to 


the  measure  appointed  for  us  by 
Grod."  The  indicative  is  prefer- 
able. The  Apostle  first  contrasts 
himself  with  those  that  commend 
themselves,  and  then  explaining, 
that  the  folly  of  this  self-com- 
mendation consists  in  judging  of 
themselves  by  their  own  stand- 
ard, contrasts  himself  with  them 
still  further,  by  showing  that  he 
measures  himself  by  the  standard 
of  Grod,  and  confines  himself  to 
the  sphere  pointed  out  to  him  by 
God.  The  great  objection  to  this 
mode  of  explanation  is :  (a)  that 
the  context  of  the  sentence  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  in  av- 
roi  not  the  Apostle's  adversaries, 
but  the  Apostle  himself.  (6) 
that  in  the  ISth  verse,  the  con- 
trast is  not,  properly  speaking, 
between  Grod's  measure  and  man's 
measure,  but  between  teaching 
out  of  a  lawful  sphere,  and  teach- 
ing within  a  lawful  sphere. 

Both  these  difficulties  may  in- 
deed be  explained  by  the  ex- 
treme abruptness  and  rapid  tran- 
sition so  frequent  in  this  Epistle ; 
but  they  would  leave  the  passage 
one  of  the  most  entangled  in  the 
N.  Test.  Other  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  present  text,  are  still 
more  violent.  Such  would  be  the 
attempt  to  take  avrol  as  of  the 
Apostle,  and  trvytovm  (the  dative 
participle)  of  the  adversaries : 
''we,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  ourselves,  and 
do  not  rank  ourselves  wUh  those 
who  are  not  wise/*  Or  again, 
to  take  airroi  of  the  Apostle, 
and  avi-toiHfi  (the  dative  partici- 


•fci 
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Bot  they  mea-^uring  themcelvea   by  tlicmselvea   and   'ju<Igtnj 


pie)  also  of  the  Apoille :  "  we 
do  not  rank  ourselves  witli 
uuTselves,  we  whom  Ihey  call  not 

(2)  If,  on  tbe  oilier  band,  in- 
stead of  tbe  Rec  Text, 
'jf^'"8  we  adopt  the  other  read- 
Vb1«».  '»S  snpported  by  less 
authority,  the  whole 
passage  will  cohere  almoEt 
without  difficulty.  The  Vulgate 
omits  the  worda  ob  xrvnamr,  while 
D.  F.  G^.  omil  also  the  words 
ilftls  ii,  T).  omitting  also  Kavjfii- 
ounf9a,  for  which  F.  G.  i^obstitute 
nayxuififyoc.  So,  if  WO  combine 
these  varieties,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction,  tbo  text  will  run 

thus:  uXX  avTbi  iv  tauroTc  tavrov^ 

Tovt  iairroit  obi:  (tc  ra  Hjiirpti, 
aXXii  tiara  to  fiirpov:  and  the 
eenae  will  bo:  "We  cannot  en- 
dure to  rank  ourselves  with  those 
that  commend  tlicmscUfs ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  measuring 
ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  rank- 
ing ourselves  with  ourselves,  not 
going  into  spheres  beyond  our 
measure."  The  contrast  will 
then  be  based  simply  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  intrusion  be- 
yond a  lawful  sphere,  and  self- 
restraint  wilbin  it.  In  this  way 
the  word  ficrpovnit  in  the  twelfth 
verjje,  has  the  same  sense  as 
ficTpof  or  a/itrpa  in  the  thirteenth ; 
and  whatever  irregularity  there 
may  bo  in  the  omission  of  xauxn- 
eo/jfda,  or  the  substitution  of 
i-ui/xw/moi  for  it,  it  is  no  more 
than  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Apostle's  writings,  and  is  in  this 
case  corrected,  as  it  were,  by  the 
resumption  of  the  sentence  in  uSik 
t'c  r«  &fiiTpa  navxvfuyoi,  in   15. 


If  we  could  Gupposo  tilt  si 
Bviiuait  had  crept  in  from  dm 
margin,  as  an  explanmion  of 
nmi',  then  >Vt<C  ci  would  nUli- 
rally  follow  as  an  antitheii),  ta 
meet  the  new  aentencc  thns  anei- 
peciedly  formed,  to  whicb  <^n 
eub^quent  correctors  woqid  k14 

Kavx^fiftoi  or  tavytiaofttea.    Tlu! 

explanation  and  reading  ig  de- 
fended at  length  by  FritiKhe  in 
"Dissert,  ad  2  Cor."  pp.  35-45; 
and  attacked  in  Reiche's  "Com- 
ment, in  Epp.  ad  Cor."  pp.  3*3— 
3S5. 

roX/ii/i  I  !■,=."  suttinemvC  ""* 
cannot  endure,"  perhaps  willi  > 
tinge  of  irony  :  "  we  can  Tenlorc 
on  the  full  exercise  of  our  pofcr. 
but  not  on  classing  ounelTH, 
&c.  Comp.  for  tfiia  u»«  of  the 
word  Rom.  xv.  18;  1  Cof.  n  I- 

ty%pivai  ii  irifyipii-oi,  "  lO  rwk 
one's  self  in  any  manner  «!»'• 
soever  with  those,"  &o.  The 
two  words  are  put  side  by  ii4^ 
on  account  of  their  similiri^of 
sound,  in  order,  after  tbe  Api>- 
stle's  manner,  to  express  tba 
completeness  of  his  asaertiDn. 
Compare  yivi-aiciiy  and  hrarp- 
riiiTiiin;  iii.  2;  araytrwcair  txi 
CKiyivwaKeiy,  i.  13;  KararOfl^IBi 
wipiTo/,^,  in  Phil  iii.  2,  3. 

iyKpli-ai,  "to  enroll  U  in  t 
catalogue."  It  never  occurs  is 
the  N.  Test,  again,  nor  in  the 
LXX. 

iniyKpivai,  "  to  combine  "  (isd 
hence  "  to  interpret,"  as  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  13),  "to  liken,"  or  "nuke 
equal,"  and  so  in  LXX. 

Twy  iavTovt  avyivmrorrttf- 
See  iii.  1.  Those  who  "coa- 
mended  themselves"  are  charged 
by  the  Apostle  with  intrading, 
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vg  iauroig 


OtJ 


O'DViOLtTiV 


^TlfjLsig 


7c    8i 


ODX 


iig 


TOL 


9a  xau;^i](rojxsda,    aXKoL  xaroL  ro  jttcrpov  rou  xavovog 

*  o&  <r«riov0'<y.    See  note.  ^  of^x^. 

selves  among  themselves  are  not  wise:  but  we  will  not 
of  things  'beyond  our  measure^   but  according  to  the 


by  the  authority  of  their 
endatory  letters,  into  his 
) ;  and  this  forms  the  sub- 
fihe  next  verses,  14 — 18. 
)  meaning  of  the  next  words 
^  of  course,  according  to 
wo  readings  given  above. 

reading  of  the  Rec.  Text 
iferred,  then  fierpovyrec  is 
raring,"  not  in  the  sense  in 

it  is  used  in  the  following 
t,  of  "limiting,"  but  of 
paring,"  as  by  a  standard ; 
ryKpiyoyric  is  also  used,  not 
ryKpivai  in  the  previous 
,  for  ** ranking"  or  "as- 
ting,"  but  in  the  sense  of 
paring,"  of  which  signifi- 
.  there  are  instances  in 
:  writers  of  this  period  (see 
k  ad  Phryn.  p.  278),  but 

the  N.  T.  or  the  LXX. 
the  other  hand,  in  the  read- 
f  the  Vulgate,  the  words 
f  and  (FvyKpivtiv  both  retain 
original  meaning;  and  the 
arity  of  the  expressions  kv 
C  lavTOVQ  and  £avroi;c  eav- 
is  applied  to  the  Apostle 
l^  would  be  explained  by 
38ire  to  express  as  strongly 
nble  the  strict  limits  within 

be  confined  himself.     He 

thus  oppose  himself  both 
)  exaggerated  boasts  and 
warranted  intrusions  of  his 
ents;  ''limiting  ourselves 
I  our  own  limits,  and  as- 
ing  ourselves  only  with 
ves." 

Without  adopting  the  tra- 
which  represents  the  Apo- 


Dirisicm  of 
labour  in 
the  Apo- 
stolic age. 


sties  as  portioning  out  the  world 
amongst  them,  with  a 
peculiar  province  for 
each,  it  is  clear  from 
GaL  ii.  9,  that  at  least 
in  the  great  divi- 
sions of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the 
former  belonged  to  the  ori- 
ginal Apostles,  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  the  latter  to  Paul  and 
his  companions.  It  was  also  the 
Apostle's  maxim,  never  to  es- 
tablish himself  for  any  permanent 
stay,  in  those  parts  where  the 
Gospel  had  already  been  preached 
by  a  previous  teacher ;  so  much 
so,  that  his  visit  to  Rome  (which 
had  already  received  the  faith) 
was  regarded  by  him  merely  as 
taken  on  his  way  to  Spain,  which 
was  still  open  to  any  new  teacher 
(Rom.  XV.  18—24). 

This  arrangement  was  doubly 
infringed  by  the  appearance  of 
Jewish  teachers  at  Corinth  ;  the 
sphere  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  invaded  by  Jews  ; 
the  sphere  which  St.  Paul  had 
won  for  himself  by  his  own 
labours,  was  appropriated  by 
those  who  had  no  original  claim 
to  it.  To  Antioch,  the  original 
seat  of  his  teaching,  they  '^  came 
from  James"  (Acts  xv.  I,  GiJ. 
ii.  12).  In  Galatia  "a  little 
leaven  "  of  their  influence  had  so 
completely  "leavened  the  whole 
lump,"  that  the  Apostle  was 
regarded  as  an  "  enemy  "  (Gal.  v. 
9,  iv.  16).  And  even  at  Corinth, 
their  power  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  "  the  majority,"  at 
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measurr  of  the  rule  whicL  God  "Imparted  to   us, 
l«  to  reach  even  unto  you  (for  '•''  do  we  stretch  ourselves  bej'ond 

t{^rwarda  accomplished,  of  &i- 
Tancing  westward  firat  as  (ki  aa 
Ill^na,  snd  then,  omittiDg,  or 
lioftil^  passing  ^  Hie  Italian 
cities,  wbero  the  Gospel  hiA  &!• 
ready  beeo  preached,  to  the  still 
further  regions  of  Spain. 

ra  hftiTpa,  properly  "  unme&- 
BUredi"  but  here  "  beyond  the 
measure  fixed  for  us." 
^  Kuro  ro  fiirpo,'  roD  eavo.ot  ov 
tfiipiiTiv  iifi,  0  Oiit  pirpoo.  rayiir 
is  the  "  rule  "  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  are  marked  out.  It 
occurs  in  Gal.  vi.  16,  Phil.  iii.  16, 
OToij(r'iy  T^  Karori,  "  to  tcafk 
within  the  prescribed  limit." 

The  construction  is,  "  wlilch 
rule  {oi  referring  to  rarifvf) 
God  appointed  u«  as  a  mcasnni  * 

i^riaBai,  "  to  reach."  Tneae 
last  words  explain  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  of  "  God  u  the 
author  of  his  limits."  "  God  has 
appointed  and  enabled  me  to  foU 
Al  my  duty."  Compare  the  pa- 
rallel passage,  Rom.  xt.  18,  **I 
will  not  venture  to  speak  of  the 
things  which  Ckritt  hu  not 
wrought  in  me." 

14.  The  sense  is  tbe  same, 
whatever  be  the  right  reading ; 
"  We  are  not  extending  our 
boast  beyond  our  limiL"  Par 
the  metaphor  "  stretching  out 
ourselves,"  as  if  trying  to  reach 
over,  compare  huotapaZotia  in 
Rom.  viii.  19.  If  the  Bee  Tbzt 
(D.  G.)  oil  yap  wc  /"i  be  correct, 
then  the  meaning  is,  "  fbr  we  do 


least  of  the  teachers,  had  joined 
them  (ii.  17),  and  already  in  the 
First  Epistle  the  Apostle  com- 
plained that  "he  hod  laid  the 
foundation,  and  anotber  built 
upon  it,"  and  "  that  whilst  they 
had  ten  thousand  teachers  (iroiZa- 
L  yiuyoi'c)  tliey  had  but  one  father, 

for  that  he  only  (<yi)  had  be- 
gotten them  through  tlie  Gospel' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  10,  iv.  15).  Now  ihdy 
were  claiming  to  be  "  Apostles," 
and  "  moi-e  than  Apostles  "  (xi.  5, 
13),  and  endeavouring  to  shut 
out  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  greatest  field  of  his 
exertions  (x.  16). 

This  conduct  the  Apostle  re- 
V  bukea  by  contrast  widi  his  own 
forbearance.  His  "  boasting  " 
was  confined  to  the  Sphere  which 
had  hecii  marked  out  for  him, 
and  which,  according  to  the  joint 
representations  of  Bom.  xv.  18 — 
24  and  Acts  xiii.^xxviii.,  seems 
to  have  extended  "  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Illyricom,"  i.  e.  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  properly  so  called,  and 
ending  where  the  barbarian  lan- 
guages of  Iltyria  put  a  check  to 
his  communications  with  the  na- 
tives. Of  this  sphere  Corinth, 
up  to  this  time,  had  been  the  ex- 
treme point.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions used  emphatically  here,  "  to 
you,"  "  as  far  as  you  "  (5xP'  <■"■■' 
v^C„;  i,p,.:,oi,,f,-o,  .Ic  i,>af),  imply 
that  he>had  a  ri;.'ht  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  his  labours  so  far,  but 
no  further ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  had  hopes,  which  he  af- 
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^^(pi    yoLf   xa)    6/uoy    i^^atraiJAV   Iv    rtS    suayyeT^^ip    ro5 
"picroS^y  ^ouK  tig  ra  UfJiST^  xau;^cojujyoi   iv  aXKorpioig 

iffjuv   ftfyaXuvd^vai   Kara  rov  xavova  ^jbuov   e!^   wspitrtruav 
^^  §\s  lOL  tfirepixsiva  ufuov  euay7£Xi(ra(rdai,  oJx  gv  aXAorp/co 


1< 


though  we   reached  not   unto  you?    for   we   are  come  as 

as  to  you   also   in  the  gospel  of  Christ),  not    boasting 

of  things  'beyond  our  measure  'in   other  men's  labours,  but 

Haying  hope   'that  as   your  faith  is   increased   we   shall  be 

enlarged    by    you    to  preach   the   gospel   according    to    our 

rule    'to    abundance    in    the   regions    beyond    you,   not   to 

boast  in  another's  'rule  of  things   made  ready  'for  us.     But 


not  extend  onrselves  beyond  oar 
sphere,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
our  sphere  did  not  reach  as  far 
as  yon.**  K,  according  to  Lach- 
mann  (B.),  oh  is  omitted,  the 
same  sense  is  still  preserved  by 
making  it  a  question :  *'  Do  we 
extend  onrselyes  ?  "  &c. 

ii^Krov^tvoif  '^  coming,^  applies 
not  to  the  actual  visit  (which 
would  require  the  past  tense), 
but  to  the  general  sphere  of  the 
Apostle  (which  naturally  requires 
the  present  tense). 

a\pi  yap  rat  vfiQy  it^daaanti'  tv 
Tf  ivayyeXif.  This  expresses  the 
actual  fact :  '^  Not  only  does  our 
sphere  extend  to  you,  but,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  we  have  come  as  far 
as  you."  The  conversion  of  the 
Corinthians  is  given  as  the  proof 
of  his  right  to  convert  them,  as  in 
iii.  2,  1  Cor.  ix.  3.  k^Qaaa^itVy  as 
in  Romaic,  and  as  in  Matt. 
xii.  28,  Luke  xi.  20,  is  simply 
'*  we  came ;"  or,  at  least  only  with 
a  very  slight  tinge  of  its  earlier 
classical  meaning,  *'  to  be  before- 
hand." In  a  sentence  so  loosely 
hung  together  as  the  present,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  14th  verse  or  any  part  of  it  is 
parenthetical.     At  any  rale,  the 


words  ovK ....  Kav\iii^iyoi  resume 
the  thought  expressed  by  the 
same  words  in  13. 

15.  "  In  other  men's  labours,** 
may  allude  to  the  fact  either  that 
the  Apostle  himself  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  labours  of  other 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  (e.  g.  in 
Rome  or  Palestine),  or  that  his 
opponents  interfered  with  his 
labours. 

avlnro^iyriQ . . .  vepifraetary  "not 
only  have  we  the  satisfaction  of 
our  labours  at  Corinth,  but,  in 
proportion  as  your  faith  increases, 
we  hope  to  advance"  (probably 
he  means  through  their  assistance) 
"  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  rule 
laid  down  for  us  "  (Kara  tov  Ka- 
vova  iifiQv),  but  still  beyond  you 
{iiQ  irepiaffeiav)  to  other  regions  " 
(i.  e.  to  the  western  parts  of 
Greece,  and  to  Spain),  *'  but  still 
not  boasting  of  labours  which  do 
not  belong  to  us." 

16.  ra  iToifia,  "  ready  at  hand," 
as  in  Thuc.  i.  20,  iv.  61. 

The  word  Kav^^JivaaSaty  "  to 
boast,"  brings  him  back  from  the 
thought  of  the  unlawful  intrusion 
of  his  adversaries  to  their  empty 
boasting  generally.  "Let  him 
that  boasts,  boast  only  of  what 
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^rt(xc<r0c. 


*  add  rijs. 


uld  •  ye    could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my   folly. 
udeed  bear  with   me.     For   I  am  'zealous   over  you 


ing  advanced  so  far  in  his 
he  is  tempted  to  proceed  ; 
tinuation  of  the  thought 
sed  in  x.  8,  *<  Though  I 
boast  somewhat  more .... 
not  be  ashamed."   But  he 
full  of  its  uncongeniality ; 
ens  upon  it  a  name  expres- 
sive of  its  senselessness, 
'y."  folly,  ln^ayytf,  occur- 
ring eight  times  in  this 
uon,  and  only  three  times 
I  (Uie  substantive  never) 
rest  of  his  Epistles,  viz. 
L  20 ;  Eph.  v.  17  (where  it 
led  to  the  irrational  folly, 
msense"  as  we  should  call 
[Miganism ;  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
>ne  excuse  he  urges  for  his 
ing  in  it ;  and  that  is,  his 
>n  for  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
Those  intimate  relations, 
justify  a  departure  from  a 
isual  gravity  of  demeanour, 
1  between  him  and  his  con- 
and  encourage  him  to  pro* 

D^cXov  &yeixttrdi,  "would 
on  could  bear  with  me  in 
ling  of  my  folly.**  For  o0€- 
e  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  iLViix^crde 
r.G.  J.)  is  the  less  usual  form 
'tix^ffOe,  liov  is  governed 
dXttrQtf  and  iK^poavyrfQ  by 

X  Kal  avixttrQi  may  be  the 

bive,   "Nay,  you  do  bear 

me;"  but  the  next  verse 

it  more  natural  to  suppose 
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the  imperative,  "  Nay,  but  I  en- 
treat you  to  bear  with  me."  If 
the  indicative  be  taken,  then  the 
connexion  must  be,  "  I  am  sure 
that  you  bear  with  me,  for  I  love 
you."  If  the  imperative,  then  the 
connexion  is,  "  Bear  with  me,  and 
I  desire  that  you  should  bear  with 
me,  for  I  love  you." 

2.  ^TfXcD  yap  vfjiaQ  ^eov  C^X&i, 
"  I  ardently  love  vou  with  a  love 
that  comes  from  &od."  By  com- 
parison with  Gal.  iv.  17,  and  by 
the  passages  where  the  word  oc- 
curs in  the  LXX.  f^Xoc,  f i/Xow, 
would  appear  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  "  zeal "  or  "  affec- 
tion," the  idea  of  jealousy  not 
entering  into  its  composition. 

yjpfioadurfv  yap.  The  reason  for 
his  affection  is  that  he  was  the 
means  of  their  conversion.  This 
he  expresses  by  the  figure  of  a 
marriage  to  Christ,  in  which  he 
gives  away  the  bride ;  possibly 
suggested  by  the  paternal  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  them  (1  Cor. 
iv.  15);  but  this  notion  is  not 
further  brought  out  here,  as  it 
would  jar  with  the  thought  im- 
plied throughout,  of  their  union 
with  Christ.  For  this  relation  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Church  as  "the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,"  com- 
pare John  iii.  29 ;  and  for  this 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church, 
as  of  the  "  Lord  "  to  the  Jewish 
people,  Eph.  v.  2o  ;  Rev.  xxi.  2 ; 
Matt  XXV.  1 :   comp.  too,  Chry- 
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:   CBAT.  XI.  ^  4- 


7«*    W|««S 


xa#%i 


tT*t    a.-f^n,i    irafrturrr^trai 


wiA  ■   'ksI    nf  Goff :  for  I  'espoused  tou    to    one  husband 

X  that    I    Bi»jf  prts«nt  yoa  m  a  'pure  Tirgin  to  Christ,    but  I 

Tor  lest  by  aar  means,  xe  the  ecrpcnt  b^uilcd  Eve  throurrh 

hif  subtlety,  "    your  'thooghta  ■kooM  be  corrnptetl  from  Uie 


tMtao'a  epjlbrt  on  the  AposU^ 

ipfiv^w  is   tfae  word  \ttoffi\f 
used    of    the    fathers 

llMf"?'  giTiiig»wiy;<vf»;«f«" 
(puairc)  of  ibe  bride 
(ProT.  xix.  14),  (middled  of  the 
bridegroom  (llerod.  r.  32,  47); 
bat  ajao  of  oibera,  »s  here  (Plulo^ 
Leg.  AU.  U  ii.  p.  78,  De  Abr.  pp. 
15.36). 

For  the  Jewish  bridetman,  see 
Scbullgf  n,  Ilor.  Heb.  on  John  iiL 
29.  MoKS  was  eo  called  by  the 
&abbJa  with  regard  U>  laraiel  and 
the  I-oril. 

iri  dfCfH,  "to  one  hnsband,  to 
whom  von  are  to  remain  faith- 
fol." 

The  phrase  napatrniifai  rv  xf«- 
rry,  in  Eph.  r.  27,  is  used  of  Christ 
Himself,  as  the  Bridegroom.  But 
the   turn   of  that   passage    {Jya 

raparriivTi     alrot     iavry)     showB 

that  Buch  an  application  of  the 
word  is  uansua),  and  that  Christ 
is  there  represented  as  being  at 
once  the  Bridegroom  and  tho 
Bridegroom's  friend  (TOfiai-v/f 
^ioc). 

3.  <l,o€o\,fiai  If.  To  his  affec' 
tion  for  tliem  is  opposed  his  fear 
lest  thej  should  bo  seduced  from 
their  faith.  The  Bcrpent  is  in- 
troduced on  account  of  the  com* 
parison  of  tho  bride,  which  sug- 
gests   tho    temptation    (not    of 


Adam,  bflt)  of  Ere.  The  wud  .^^ 
ti«>«r«<nr  \3  taldeo  frota  Geo.  _  « 
iii.    13  (LXX.),  o   ifit   prarfti   ~m    i 

tr  Tf  raronpyiy  tl^  aCMiramg  -^^Bt 
tn  the  darker  new  fixxn  nhiili  ^  li 
Ibo  suhjeict  is  here  ■pp"'"-'"^i  ^  , 
subalilutcd  for  the  word  in  G«)_     . 

iii.  1,  ^rt^ian-arof.     [Philo,  hef ^■ 

All^.1.86,  parapbraees  fpenpir—  — 

i   ofiC   rayrtv    (Qeu.  iii.   1)   ^^  m     ~ 

Imr  J^i-*.]     Compare  tho  cw» 

neziOB  o( watvofTfla  and  fpow^nc 

ioAristolle.Eth.vi.  Ill     ' 
dp  Prsoi,  It  P«t,-ii.4l6- 

The   Serpent — as    the    well 

known  instmmentofSa  tan  (Wied — ■— * 
ii.  24  ia  the  first  mentioD  of  thti^*' 
devil  in  cranexion  with  the  Fall),  -." 
Bev.  ziL9^xx.2,  ooficoa^aior,  — ■ 
i  caXov/icn>r  SiA€oXoc  mi  o  aantrac  —. 
— is  introduced  as  ie  likenen  crf~  — 
those  false  teacheia  whom  Satan  - 
now  employed  for  his  instromenta^ 
as  then  the  Serpent:  see  verse 
14. 

dvo  rqc  avXiinfroc  . . .  (IC  ror 
ypivriv.  "  From  yonr  aingle- 
minded   loyalty  bnoardM    Ckriit 

g\a  yonr  maal«r  and  ^ooae).'' 
ach  is  the  meaning  required  by 
the  phrase  tit  rov  xp-  ■n^  jo^' 
tifled  by  the  use  of  the  word  in 
1  Mace.  xi.  37,  60,  where  it  i* 
used  of  "  loyalty  to  God." 

xai  r^s  ayyintroe  ia  more  or 
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j^pitrriv.  *«i  jEtsv  yap  o  ip^6[Jievog  aXXov  'Iijo"o5v  xij- 
^njx   iXaSsTSj   ^   suayyiT^iov^  sTspov   i  oux   sis^aarQsj   xaKeSg 

eimplicity  x&nd  the  purity'  that  is  in  Christ.  For  if  he  that 
Cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus  whom  we  'did  not  preach, 
or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit  which  ye  have  not  received, 
or   another  gospel  which  ye   'did  not  accept,  ye  'bear  well 


less    supported   by  D^E.  F.  6. 
S.  reads  dyic^roc* 

4.  c2  fi€v  yap . .  •  KoXwQ  a  yixeade. 
This  is  the  reason  for  his  fear, 
Tix.  that  they  were  willing  to 
endure  the  false  preaching  of  his 
opponents,  whilst  they  were  not 
willing  to  listen  to  him.  This  is 
implied  by  /iiv,  and  is  more  fully 
set  forth  when  the  subject  is  dis- 
tinctly resumed  in  ver.  19. 

o  Ifix^fiivocy  *'  he  that  comcth  :" 
not  necessarily  alluding  to  a  sin- 
gle individual,  though  combined 
with  X.  7, 10,  xi.20,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  one  leading  mover. 
Compare  foi*  the  same  ambiguity, 
GaL  Y.  10,  6  TapdfftTufv  vudg .... 

''Although,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  false  teachers  teach  a  wholly 
different  Christianity  from  my 
own  (which,  therefore,  you  ought 
wholly  to  reject),  yet  instead  of 
rejecting  it,  you  endure  it."  Com- 
pare GaL  i.  6—8,  where  there  is 
the  same  implied  assertion  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  system 
of  the  Judaizers,  and  that  which 
he  taught  himself;  and  yet  of  the 
similarity  of  the  phrases  used  by 
the  false  teachers  and  himself. 
Their  preaching,  as  well  as  his, 
was  a  "Gospel"  {ihayyiXtoy) ; 
which  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
the  name  thayyiXioy,  as  applied 
to  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's 
life,  is  equally  used  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  apocryphal  and  of 
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the  canonical  Grospels.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  1.)  "  Jesus  **  was  the 
subject  of  their  teaching  as  well 
as  his;  which  also  agrees  with 
the  indications  in  v.  16,  x.  7,  of 
their  peculiar  reliance  on  their 
outward  connexion  with  Christ. 
They,  as  well  as  he,  professed 
that  "  the  Spirit,"  in  some  form, 
visibly  followed  their  teaching. 

aXXov  *lri<Tovy  implies  that 
they  taught,  not  another  Messiah 
(which  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  aXXoF  xpi(rr6y\  but 
another  representation  of  the 
historical  Jesus. 

iryevfia  erepoy.  For  this  varia- 
tion from  SXXov,  compare  irtpoy 
evayyiXioy  o  ovV  evriy  fiXXo,  GaL 
i.  6. 

KaXiJQ  is  ironical,  like  "prtB" 
clare  "  in  Latin  (comp.  kuXQc  a- 
OeTelTCy  in  Mark  vii.  9),  — "  You 
endure  them  finely."  Comp.  //^ewc 
areX^ffdey  verse  19.  The  imperf. 
Tiyei\£iTOe  or  ayeixiffde  is  intro- 
duced in  D.E.F.G.J.K.  instead 
of  avix^ade  in  B.  apparently  to 
lighten  the  reproof. 

5.  The  connexion  is,  "  you  en- 
dure them  gladly;  wht/  do  you 
not  endure  mef*  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  between  ^£  (B.)  and  yap 
(D.E.  F.G.J.  K.).  Comp.  a  similar 
confusion  of  readings  between 
yap  and  ^i  in  xii.  1.  The  words 
form  (undesignedly  no  doubt)  an 
Iambic : 

Xoy/f«/iac  2e  /Jirjdiy  vtnepriKii'au 
2 
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•  ^rc/X*^'^' 


ydp. 


•  6r^p  X(ay. 


5  with  him.  'But  I  '^think  that  I  'am  in  want  of  nothing  possessed 

6  by  the  very  chiefest  apostles.     But  though  I  be  rude  in  'word. 


Tuv  vjre p\lay  avotrroXwyy  ''  the 
yery  greatest  Apostles,"  "  those 

who  are  ever  so  much 
"  T^y^'y  of  Apostles."  In  the 
ApoeUes."    first     instance    he     is 

speakmg  of  the  false 
teachers.  He  would  hardly  have 
used  so  bitter  an  expression  as 
vTcpXcav  of  the  real  Apostles, 
nor  would  the  expression  i^ic^ri^c 
Tf  Xdy^  ("rude  in  speech")  be 
used  of  himself  in  verse  6,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish 
Apostles,  who  were  at  least  as 
"  rude  in  speech "  (see  Acts  iv. 
13)  as  himself;  and  he  also  dis- 
tinctly calls  the  false  teachers 
vf'cwJaTrooToXoi,  "false  Apostles," 
in  verse  13.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  hardly  have  used 
so  stronfr  an  expression,  unless 
disparaiiini:^  comparisons  had 
Ivon  instituted  between  him  and 
the  other  Apostles.  That  such  was 
tlie  case  at  Corinth  is  implied  by 
the  allusions  to  **Kephas"  and 
**  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  '*  in 
1  Cor.  i.  12.  ix.4.  Ilis  own  con- 
sciousness of  independence,  if  not 
su}>eriority  to  them,  appears, 
thunnh  more  mildly  expressed, 
in  1  Cor.  XV.  10,  "I  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all ; '' 
and  Ctal.  ii.  6 — 9,  "of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  [James, 
Kephas,  and  John,  who  appeared 
to  be  pillars],  whatsoever  they 
were,  it  makeih  no  matter  to  me." 
Fi»r  the  exasiirerated  estimate 
which  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
early  Church  formed  c>f  Peter  and 
James  in  particular,  see  the  ex- 


tracts from  the  Clementines  in 
the  Introduction  to  this  Epistle^ 
p.  366. 

The  compound  vrepXiay  occurs 
in  Eustathius,  Od.  A',  pp.  27,  35 : 
eoTi  yap  itote  koI  rf  Xiar  Kara  rifi' 
rpayifZiav  ypatrdai  koXmc  Kaff  o 
(Ttjfiatvofievoy  Xiyofiir  riva  vwtp^ 
\iav  <ro^y.  So  vrepayaK,  2 
Mace.  X.  34.  Compounds  of  vrlp 
are  common  in  St.  Paul ;  see  1 
Cor.  vii.  36 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  x.  1 
&c. 

6.   He  justifies  his  boast 

equality  to  these  "  ultra- Apostles. 

"  Granting  that  I  am  inferior  i 
the  arts  of  rhetoric,  yet  I  ha? —  ^ 
revelations  of    a    higher    tha^^ 
human  wisdom,  and  my  whoA.-< 
conduct  is  perfectly  open   ai^W 
straightforward  for  you  to  see—* 
Idwnic  Tf  \6y^  is  not  **  deficieKx  t 
in  eloquence,"  both  because  laii 
Epistles  show  that  he  possess^?*/ 
it  in  a  very  high  degree,  and    in 
Acts  xiv.  12  he  is  com- 
pared   to  ^lercury,    as    "  Ru-Je  in 
being  the  chief  speaker,    spetrch." 
But  he  means  that  he 
was    unskilled    in    the    arts    of 
rhetorical     display,     on     which 
the  Greeks  laid  so  much  stress 
and  in  which  the  extn^me  ni(l<'- 
ness  of  his  written  stvle  slio^s 
that  he  was  deficient  ;  the  oppo- 
site  in   this   respect  to  Apollos, 
who  was   a  **  ready  man  "*  (<t»'/p 
Xoytoc),  Acts  xviii.  24.     For  the 
fact  with  renard  to  Paul  compart 
1    Cor.  ii.    i — 4,  "  not  with  ex- 
cellency  of   speech,"   "  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
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CfJLas,     ^19  oLfji/ipTloLU    sToAjero,    i/iiaurov  raTTsiveov  7vol  tj[JLe7g 

yet  not  in  knowledge^  but  'in  everything  we  ^manifested  our- 
selveat^  among  you  in  all  things.     'Or  did  I  'din^  in  abasing 


^or  the  word  see   1   Cor.  xiv. 
16. 

On  this  subject  a  curious  di- 
T'ersity  is  pointed  out  by  Estias, 
1>etween  Jerome  and  Augustine ; 
the  former  taking  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense,  as  expressing 
the  deficiency  of  St  Paul ;  the 
latter  maintaining  that  it  is  a 
mere  concession,  for  the  moment, 
to  the  argument  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

The  two  points  on  which  he 
lays  stress  in  proof  of  his  Apostle- 
ship  are  (1)  his  *'  knowledge,"  i.  e. 
of  Divine  revelations,  and  of  spi- 
ritual truths  (as  in  1  Cor.  i.  5,  xii. 
8.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  5).  Of  this 
he  would  probably  have  spoken 
at  length  immediately,  but  that 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  di- 
gression which  arises  out  of  his 
second  proof;  namely,  (2)  his 
conscientious  dealings  with  the 
Corinthians.  Comp.  ii.  17,  iii.  3, 
Y.  11,  where  the  same  word,  ^a- 
ripovffOatf  is  used. 

iy  irayriy  "in  every  point;"  iy 
wdtTiy^  "  in  all  circumstances,"  or 
«  before  all,"  see  Phil.  iv.  12. 

The  use  of  (payepwaavTec,  ex- 
pressing his  openness  and  frank- 
ness,  suggests  to  him 
Charge        one    of    the     charges 
fuoDdedon  ]t,rought    against     him 

of  pay.  "7  "'®  opponents.  This 
as  it  bore  directly  on 
the  subject  of  his  affection  for 
the  Corinthians,  at  the  moment 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he 
answers  at  once,  without  pur- 
suing his  ^^  boast" 
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This  charge  was  that  he  took 
no  money  from  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  supported  himself 
by  his  own  labours  (see  Acts 
xviii.  3 ;  and  the  notes  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  1  — 5).  From  this  three  con- 
clusions were  drawn :  The  first 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  how  a  real  Apostle 
could  thus  abstain  from  claiming 
his  undoubted  right ;  the  second, 
that  it  indicated  his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Corinthian  Church; 
the  third,  that  whilst  he  thus 
made  a  pretension  to  disinterest- 
edness, he  was  really  making  a 
gain  under  cover  of  the  contri- 
bution professed  to  be  collected 
through  Titus  for  the  poor  in 
Judsea.  It  is  the  first  two  of 
these  conclusions  that  he  chiefly 
attacks  in  this  passage  (as  in  1 
Cor.  ix.  1);  but  the  third  (which 
he  expressly  notices  further  on, 
xii.  15 — 18)  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also,  as  accounting  for  the 
rapid  transition  in  the  passage, 
and  for  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  repels  the  charge  generally. 
"  I  was  shown  clearly  to  be  an 
Apostle  amongst  you  ;  or  do  you 
doubt  my  authority  and  my  love 
for  you,  because  I  preached  the 
Gospel  without  remuneration  ? 
Surely  not:  it  was  out  of  my 
especial  love  and  care  for  you 
that  I  made  an  exception  in  your 
favour;  and  thatwhilst  I  received 
support  from  others,  I  never  ex- 
acted any  from  you." 

7.  Ifiavroy  raircirJir,  "abasing 
myself"  by  working  at  the  trade 
m3 
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di^otSiJT!,    oTt  ^oipiav  TO  too  9eow  fuayy^'Kiov  euijyysXw 

T*jv    Ojxtoi'    Staxowfai',    xai   irapMv    TTf/ag   oftois   *""■*    "O 

royflcif  that  ye   miglit   be   exalted,   beeaueo   I    'preachc 

e  you  tlie   gospel   of   God   freely  ?     I   robbed   other   chi 

taking  wages  'for  your  ministry',   and    wlien  I    was  pi 


this  can  be  from  coldness  i 
lays  stress,  not  on  mucli  c 
fact  ttiBt  tie  supported  hi 
AS  on  the  foci  that  he  rei 
support  from  the  Burron 
Cburchea,  making  the  Cha 
Corinth  an  exeeption.  TMi 
■tion  from  tlie  longnnge  vt\ 
ix.  1—27  ;  Acts  xx.  8^^ 
Thess.  ii.  9,  is  probably' 
accounh^il  for  by  hia  nnwi 
ness  to  prcB?  upon  ttiur  i 
B  topic  so  ofl'endvc  m  tlM 
tion  of  his  labonriug  wil 
own  hands. 

It  wouM  appear,  that  | 
lippi  (Phil.  iT.  15,16),  ' 
and  probably  in  thi 
Churches  generally  ii 
that  part  of  the  pro 
vince,  on  tho  fastem  ^cn 
side  of  the  Btiymon, 
he  received  support,  occo 
to  the  character  of  monifl 
for  which  he  commends  th( 
highly  in  viit.  2.  On  en 
the  Strymon,  he  waa  nnw 
(for  whatever  reason)  to  bi 
the  Thessalonians ;  and  I 
accordingly,  was  supported 
ly  by  two  coniributiooa 
after  him  from  Fhilippi,  p 
by  his  own  labours  (1  Thei 
9;  Phil.  iT.  16)!  and  ogoi 
like  manner,  when  he  hard 
vanoed  on  his  journey  aa  f 
Corinth  [^apiiv  irpoc  iipSt] 
there  pursued  the  same  coi 
the  contributions  from  Haoet 
being  brought  by  "  the  bretfa 
who  followed    him  from  tb 


of  a  tenlmaker.  Comp.  Phil.  iv. 
10 — 12,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  in  a  similar  connexion. 

Tva  I'/itTe  ui^uiS^E,  "  that  i/ou 
may  be  exalted."  The  word  is 
used  for  tho  sake  of  the  antithesia 
to  Tinrin'uv,  as  in  the  almost  pro- 
Terbial  expressions  in  Matt,  xxiii, 
12  ;  Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14  j  and 
still  more  appropriately  in  James 
iv.  10.  See  1  Pet.  v.  6.  For  the 
contrastbetwcenAu^arfA/i/  abasc- 
mcot  and  lAeir  ^initial  exalta- 
tion,comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 1 ;  the  words 
tow  and  reap  beuig  there  used  in 
differc^nt  senses,  as  "  abased  "  and 
"  Bxaltod,"  are  here.  The  exal- 
tation which  his  abasement  would 
confer  on  the  Corinthians  proba- 
bly lajin  (he  keener  sense  of  their 
Christimi  privileges,  of  which 
they  would  be  made  conscious  by 
feeling  themselves  the  object  of 
his  especial  attention.  For  the 
general  sentiment  of  their  eleva- 
tion above  himself,  comp,  1  Cor. 
iv.  8,  "  Now  are  ye  full,"  &c. 

TO     tuayyiXioy     eiiijyyEX(iTu^i|i'. 

Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  12—18, 
and  more  exactly  1  Thess.  ii.  9, 
he  uses  these  expressions  in  spe- 
cial connexion  with  tlio  question 
of  his  preaching  Christianity 
without  remuneration. 

8.    &X.Xas  inKXtj^ias  iuvXriaa.    In 

answer  to  the  chargo  that  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  indicated 
want  of  affection,  instead  of  di- 
rectly vindicating  himself,  he 
merely  restates  the  fact: — "Judge 
for  yourselves  ;  is  it  possible  that 


d 
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ou  xarsyopmjira  ^oidsvog  ^(ro  yap  utrriprjfjLoi  jttou 
¥  wavr)  dSaf^   ^ifiarrrov  vijuv  in^pT^ara  xa\  ri^pijero). 

yooy  and  'In  want^  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man  (for 
brethren  who  came  from  Macedonia  supplied  'my 
'),  and    in  'everything  I  'kept  and  'will  keep'  ^my- 


9%  probably  Silas  and  Ti- 
18,  whom  he  had  left  at  Be- 
Lcts  XTii.  14),  and  who  re- 
him  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
n  subsequent  periods  of  his 
find  that  at  Ephesos  (Acts 
ty  35)  he  worked  with  his 
inds ;  that  at  Borne  he  still 
3d  support  from  Philippi 
iy.  12—16).  Whatever 
irity,  then,  there  might  be 
case  of  Corinth — and  it  is 
i  in  this  passage,  as  well  as 
distinct  notice  of  it  in  Acts 
L— must  have  consisted  in 
iportance  attached  by  the 
e  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
B  consequent  anxiety  to  do 
g  which  could  in  any  de- 
irt  his  influence  with  them, 
do  all  that  he  could  to  show 
il  superiority  to  the  false 
rs.  They  rested  their  chief 
on  the  fact  that  they 
ceive  support ;  and  thus 
f-maintenance,  which  else- 
might  be  the  result  of  ac* 
.  was  here  a  matter  of  prin- 
rith  him. 

1C9  ^^otherSy**  as  opposed  to 
nphatic   tr/ioiv,  ''for  your 

jivoy  **1  took  from  them 
han  their  due  ;  not  merely 
\k  for  my  support  whilst  I 
rith  them,  but  enough  for 
pport  after  I  left  them  and 
bo  you. 

Kiov,  ^  pay,"  as  of  a  soldier. 
,  1  Cor.  ix.  7. 


liaKovlaVy  properly  **help  in 
poverty  or  distress,"  as  where  it 
is  used  in  viii.  4,  ix.  1, 13  ;  Rom. 
XV.  31,  for  the  contribution  to 
help  the  Jewish  Christians;  here, 
probably,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
— "  to  help  you,  by  relieving  you 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
me." 

ircLpitv  irpoQ  vuaQy  i.  e.  in  Acts 

XVIU.  1. 

vartpriBdQy  ''finding  myself  in 
want"     So  PhiL  iv.  12. 

KaTtvapKrivoy "  press,  like  a  dead 
weight  or  torpedo,"  from  vapii-17, 
a  torpedo,     rapicduf  is 

used    in    Gren.   XXxii.     Karajmpitim, 

32;  Job  xxxiii.  19; 
but  KaravapKaia  in  no  other  Greek 
passage  but  this  and  xii.  13, 14. 
Jerome  (Algas.  ii.  10)  thinks  that 
it    is    a  Cilicianism, 

like  4/iepa  in  1  Cor.  Cffidanism. 
iv.  3  :  "  Multa  sunt 
verba  quibus  juxta  morem  urbis 
et  provincise  suae  familiarius  Apo- 
stolus utitur ;  e  quibus,  exempli 
gratia,  pauca  ponenda  sunt :  oh 
KarevapKritra  vfiwv^  1.  e.  non  gra- 
vavi  vos.  QuUnu  et  aUis  multis 
verbis  usque  hodie  utuntur  Cili^ 
ce#." 

yap  is  the  reason  for  oh  rar- 
evapKTitTa, 

irpoaav€ic\fiptaaavy  "  added  to 
my  means,  and  so  filled  up." 

a^apti  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.  Test 

10.  He  now  protests  his  reso- 
lution of  continuing  this  practice ; 

M  4 
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^opfJLTjVj  Iva  iv  CD  xoLo^eSvTai  evpsQoStnv  xa- 
,ug.  ^^ol  yap  toioStoi  \|/stiSa?ro(rroXoi,  spya^ 
jxfTa(r^i)/taTifojxsyoi  slg  awoerToXou^  ^pitrrou. 
ioLuixa'    atJTog    yap    o   (raravag  ii,tra(rj(riiJiarU 

t  I   may   cut   off  occasion   from   those  who   de- 

,   that  wherein   they  'boast  they  may   be  found 

For  such   are  false  apostles^  deceitful  workers, 

themselves   into    ^     apostles    of   Christ.     And 

for  Satan  himself  is   transformed  into  an  angel 


Dbject,  by  repeated 
want  of  Apostolical 
wn  in  PauFs  self- 
to  drive  him  into 
•port^  and  so  to  re« 
^rence  between  him 
es,  which,  in  spite 
cks,  left  him  in  a 
3le  light  than  them- 
es a  cross-purpose 
all  their  attack,  and 
s-lights  (so  to  speak) 
tion  of  it. 

y  is  "  their  ground  " 
,  me,"  which  would 
uiy  or  the  like,  but) 
Fes,"  as  in  v.  12. 
vrai  may  bo  "  in  the 
•  of  their  boasting," 
lially  with  reference 
tenance.  Compare 
,  iva  ty  f  icaraXaXw- 

jOutQ  KOI  ///ucic  would, 
the  sense,  have  na- 
Bxpresscd,  tvpidtUfxiv 
Tol.  But  as  the  in- 
e  clause  was  to  ex- 
is  wish,  but  theirs, 
8  became  the  subject 
ice ;  and  it  is  equi- 
^ing,  "  that  we  may 
ct  equality  in  regard 
as  to  Apostleship." 
ir  confusion  of  ex- 


pression   compare.  Gal.  It.    12, 

yivecrde  Cjq  cyw,  6ri  Kayut  (tfc  v/iC'Ct 

and,  to  a  certain  degree,  2  Cor. 
viii.  13.  The  subjunctive  cv/dc- 
BHitTi  for  €vpidtuv  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  present  tense,  em- 
phatically ascribed  to  their  pro- 
ceedings both  in  ^ikovTtiiv  and 
Kav\CiyTaL, 

This  interpretation,  though 
harsh,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  probable.  All  others  fail, 
because  they  ascribe  to  the  op- 
ponents a  ground  for  boasting 
which  they  did  not  claim. 

14.  '^I  do  this,  because  such 
men  as  I  have  been  describing  are 
false  ap^stles^  yinvlavo^ 
oToXoh  "  sham  apostles,    "  ^■^J*  „ 
pretended     apostles  ; "    •?**"«• 
like  yj/tv^oxpitrroty  Matt.  xxiv.  24  ; 
\^cvco7rpo0//rf7c.  Matt.  vii.  1'5,  xxiv. 
11,24:  so  called  here,  because 
they  either  gave  themselves  out 
to  be  Apostles,  or  rested  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Apostles 
(see  note  on  verse  5). 

"  Crafty  artisans  "  {Ipyarat  5o- 
\tot)  seems  to  bo  "  workmen  la- 
bouring for  their  own  gain,"  as 
Acts  xix.25 ;  so  ipyaaia^  Actsxvi. 
16,  19,  is  deepened  by  the  mean- 
ing of  "craft."  For  the  whole 
expression  comp.  ii.  17,  xi.  20. 

"  Transforming  themselves  in- 
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diXovrcDV  a^opjx^y,  *lva  Iv  cp  xauj^tSvrai  e6psdw(riv  xa- 
6(og  xal  >)fts7^.  ^^oi  yap  toioutoi  \|/stiSa?ro(rroXoiy  ipyoL' 
Ta«  SoXioi,  jxfTa(r;fi)]xaTifojxsyoi  ei^  aTrooroXoo^  ^pitrrotj. 
^*xai-  ou    *S^aD/xa'    awro^    yap    o   (raravSig  jtit6Ta<r;fi3]u.aT/- 

will  doy  that  I  may  cut  off  occasion  from  those  who  de- 
sire occasion,   that  wherein   they  'boast  thej  may   be  found 

3  even  as  we.     For  such   are  false  apostles^  deceitful  workers, 
transforming    themselves   into     ^     apostles    of   Christ.     And 

4  no  marvel :   for  Satan  himself  is   transformed  into  an  ansel 


it  was  their  object^  by  repeated 
attacks  on  the  want  of  Apostolical 
authority  shown  in  Pauls  self- 
maintenance,  to  drive  him  into 
receiving*  support^  and  so  to  re« 
move  the  difference  between  him 
and  themselves,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  attacks,  left  him  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  them- 
selves. Hence  a  cross-purpose 
runs  through  all  their  attack,  and 
hence  the  cross-lights  (so  to  speak) 
of  his  description  of  it. 

r^r  ii^fifiy  is  ''  their  ground  " 
(not  ^  against  me,"  which  would 
require  elc  l/jii^  or  the  like,  but) 
**  for  themselves,"  as  in  v.  12. 

£v  Z  Kav\uvTai  may  be  *'  in  the 
whole  matter  of  their  boasting," 
or  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  maintenance.  Compare 
1  Pet.  iii*  16,  Tfo  iv  f  icaraXaXw- 
Qiy  vfiwy  ....  KaTai(T\yvd(jj(rt. 

ivpeOwffir  Kadwg  ical  //fteic  would, 
according  to  the  sense,  have  na- 
turally been  expressed,  ivpaOuifiev 
KaOifi  Ka\  avTol.  But  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  clause  was  to  ex- 
press, not  his  wish,  but  theirs, 
the  opponents  became  the  subject 
of  the  sentence ;  and  it  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  <'  that  we  may 
be  on  a  perfect  equality  in  regard 
to  our  claims  to  Apostleship.*' 
For  a  similar  confusion  of  ex- 


pression   compare  Gal.  iv.    12, 

yiPttrOt  wc  «yw»  ore  Kayut  wg  v/iccc, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  2  Cor. 
viii.  13.  The  subjunctive  evpe- 
OiitTi  for  evpiOeuv  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  present  tense,  em- 
phatically ascribed  to  their  pro- 
ceedings both  in  ^tXoyrtay  and 
Kav^wyTai, 

This  interpretation,  though 
harsh,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  probable.  All  others  fail, 
because  they  ascribe  to  the  op- 
ponents a  ground  for  boasting 
which  they  did  not  claim. 

14.  "I  do  this,  because  such 
men  as  I  have  been  describing  are 
false  ap^stles^^  \//£v?aro- 
oToXot,  "  sham  apostles,    "  ^*^J®  „ 
pretended     apostles;"    "P**"^ 
like  y^nvl6')^^(TTo^,  Matt.  xxiv.  24  ; 
yl/tvcoirpoip{]TYiq^  Matt.  vii.  lo,  xxiv. 
11,24:  so  called  here,  because 
they  either  gave  themselves  out 
to  be  Apostles,  or  rested  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Apostles 
(see  note  on  verse  5). 

"  Crafty  artisans  "  {tpya-ai  16- 
\ioi)  seems  to  be  "  workmen  la- 
bouring for  their  own  gain,"  as 
Acts  xix.  25 ;  so  kpyatria^  Actsxvi. 
16,  19,  is  deepened  by  the  mean- 
ing of  "craft."  For  the  whole 
expression  comp.  ii.  17,  xi.  20. 

"  Transforming  themselves  in- 
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with  them  ;  yes^  wtll  and  easily  with  thenij  and  tchy  not  with 
me  f     However  Jar  they  tnay  push  their  Apostolic  pretensions, 
they  are  not  superior  to  me ;  they  may  be  superior  to  me  in 
rhetoric^  but  assuredly  not  in  divine  intuitions,  nor  in  the  signs 
of  an  Apostle  which  were  so  openly  and  without  reserve  shown 
by  me  amongst  you.     Is  it  possible  that  you  doubt  this  f  or  do 
you  doubt  my  love  for  you,  because  I  debased  myself  for  your 
exaltation f  and  refused  to  receive  support  from  you,  in  declaring 
the  glad  message  of  Divine  favour  f     True  it  is,  I  did  so  ;  the 
fact  I  cannot  deny.     Before  I  came  to  you,  I  took  more  than 
their  due  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  to  relieve  you  ;  and 
after  I  came  to  you,  I  still  continued,  when  I  was  in  want,  to 
receive  support  from  them,  and  to  maintain  myself,  without  ap^ 
plying  to  you.      This  is  the  fact,  and  I  am  proud  to  avow  it ; 
this  boasty  at  any  rate,  shall  speak  out  boldly ,  under  the  sky  of 
Achaia,  and  shall  not  be  taken  from  me.     And  why  f  not  cer^ 
tainlyfrom  any  want  of  affection,  but  from  my  determination 
to  cut  away  from  tinder  the  feet  of  my  opponents  the  ground 
which  they  so  desire  to  establish,  namely,  that  in  the  matter  of 
which  they  wish   to  boast,  they  and  I  are  on  the  same  level. 
Well  may  I  desire  to  make  clear  this  difference  bettoeen  them 
and  myself;  for  they  are  Apostles  only  in  appearance,  they  are 
interested  self-seekers ;  they  appear  to  be  Apostles  of  Christ, 
only  by  a  concealment  of  their  own  true  nature.     And  that  they 
should  be  able  to  effect  this  concealment  is  no  wonder ;  their 
master,  the  great  adversary  of  whom  we  read  in  the  old  dis- 
pensation under  the  name  of  Satan,  does  the  same.     He  coH" 
ceals  his  dark  deeds  under  the  guise  of  an  angel  clothed  in  light; 
and  as  lie  is,  so  are  his  instruments  ;  and  as  their  deeds  are, 
so  will  be  their  end. 


SECOND    EPISTLE  :    CnAP.  XI.  Id— 19. 


'"  IlaXiJ'    Xsyiw.    (xrj    Tt's    ]«.£    So;!]    aii^tvix    slvru  ■     il    is 
U.TI    yt,   xav    tog    a^^tva    ii^anrQi    ju.£,    iva.    xiym    fuxfiv 

E  I  say  ngnin.     Let  no  'one  euppoae' lao  u  fool;  if  otherwise, 
jet  as  a.   fool  receive  me,  that  1  may  boast  myself  a  Utile. 

at  CorintU  "  in  toeaknest  (ir  &- 
oliiriiif),  and  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling "(I  Cor.  ii.  3);  and  aucb  it 
tlie  sense  borne  by  it  tbrongb  the 
whole  of  this  Seclion,  of  which 
it  is  the  key-note,  and  in  which 
it  occurs  no  less  th&n  six  times. 

16.  \la\ir  \.iyai,  "  I  return  (i> 
wliat  I  aaid  before  ;"  eirher  the 
general  aubjecl  of  his  boasting, 
as  in  X.  8.  li.  1,6;  or  hi.  folly. 
as  in  xi.  I.  In  what  follcms,  tho 
stress  is,  not  on  (lie  first  wunb 
of  the  sentence  (/iq  Wc  ^t . . . 
ih-a,),  but  on  tlio  last  (ei  H  fh 
•yt ...  tau^iiauifiai');  "X  had  rather  ■ 
that  yon  should  not  think  me 
foolish  ;  but  what  I  care  mwt 
fur  is,  Ihat  wliullicr  vi.u  think 
me  foolish  or  not,  you  would  bear 
with  what  I  have  to  say  in  my 
own  defence," 

(i  a  fill  yt,  "but  if  any  one 
does  think  tno  foolish."  For  this 
force  of  (i  Si  filj,  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  particular  words 
is  lost  in  the  general  meaning  of 
"otherwise,"  comp.  MatL  vi.  1, 
ix.  17i  Markii.  21;Luke¥.  36. 

tar,  ''  even  if  you  receive  me 
as  a   fool ; "    eltiptically  for  mi 

car  iiiijaHi,  as   vay  rev  upaaxiScir, 

Mark  vi.  56,  ^ar  I,  aaa.  Acts  v. 


Three  times  he  has  attempted 
to  begin  his  "  boast,"  first,  in  x, 
8,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
recollection  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  boast  of  hia  opponent^  and 
!■  compelled  to  assert  the  reality  of 

his  own;  again,  ill  xi.  1,  when 
ho  is  checked  by  the  recollection 
of  the  dil&culty  of  pressing  it  on 
readers  so  perverted  aa  the  Co- 
rinthians by  the  influence  of  their 
false  tescbcre  ;  again  in  xi.  (i, 
when  he  is  led  aside  to  answer 
the  charge  arising  out  of  his  re- 
fusal of  support.  Now  once  more 
he  returns  to  the  point,  and  now 
for  the  first  lime  carries  it  through. 
He  is  still  oppressed  by  tho  con- 

lessnesB  of  such  self-praise;  but  he 
defends  himself  on  two  grounds: 
that  he  is  driven  to  it  by  ihe  pre- 
tensions of  his  opponents ;  and 
that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  his 
higher  gifts  of  which  he  might 
reasonably  bo  proud,  but  of  those 
very  points  in  his  conduct  and 
character  which  have  given  oc- 
casion to  his  opponents  to  charge 
him  with  "weakness."  "His 
bodily     presence     is 

10.  The  word  in- 
dicates that  mixture  of  physical 
and  mental  infirmity  which  is 
connected  with  nervousness  and 
depression,  resulting  eitlicr  from 
a  keen  susceptibility  of  tempera- 
ment, or  from  exhaustion  of  body 
and  mind.    Thus  he  had  arrived 


15. 

Si^airBc,  "  bear  with  me  "  (like 
atixtoBt  in  xi.  1). 

lie  &^i>ora  is  taken,  as  it  were, 
twice  over  in  the  sentence,  "even 
if  you  do  receive  me  as  a  fool, 
yet  as  a  fool  receive  me." 
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^(TtoiMLi,       ^^0    XaXco,    ^oi    xaroL    x6piop  XaXco, 

^^fTTsl    5roXXol     xaupfcovrai    xara    t^v    traoxa^ 
^^iJSso)^  yap   0Lvi^6(r6s  tS>u   a^povcoVj 


*  ic&y«i  after  ru 


19 


^  ob  \a\&  icar&  ie6oiov. 


3h  I  speaky  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as 
in  folly',  in  this  'stedfastness  of  boasting.  Seeing 
f  'boast  after  the  flesh,  I   wiU   'boast  also.      For 


,  "a  little  bit,**  as  we 
:  ironically  as  against 
nts,  in  contrast  with 
says,  **  That  /  (r/iyoJ) 
they  may  boast."  So 
id  1  Cor.  vii.  40.    For 

re  h^povvvriQ^  in  xi.  1. 
had  said,  ''  Bear  with 
il.**  He  now  proceeds 
apon  this  :  "  for  what 
speaking,  I  speak  not 
rould  have  me  speak, 

person  of  a  fool,  and 
iter  of  their  boasting." 
3  "my  language,"  "my 
train,"  in  distinction 
\rilii    or    Xcyw,     "  my 

cvpfov,  "  not  in  the  hu- 
ich  Christ  would  in- 
ad  which  His  spirit 
aihe."  For  this  con- 
,  as  it  were,  of  his  own 
>y  the  Apostle  himself, 
istinction  thus  drawn 
is  higher  and  his  lower 
,  see  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25. 
i^poavvri  refers  to  oic 
verse  16. 

)  rji  yTrotnatTti  r^c  *:av- 
his  refers  to  the  boast- 
>f  himself,  but  of  his 
,  or  at  least,  of  himself 

opponents  conjointly, 
mded  to  limit  the  justi- 
f  his  boasting  to  this 

occasion.  The  words 
n  "in  this  vehemence 
g,"  as  in  ix.  4. 


18.  ToWoL  This  mention  of 
the  numbers  of  the  false  teachers 
agrees  with  ol  icoKKoi^  in  ii.  17. 

vara   n}v  trapKa   combines   an 
allusion    both   to   their   earthly 
privileges,   as  of  their  Hebrew 
descent  (xi.  22),  or  their  powers 
of  speech  (xi.  6),  and  to  their 
worldly   motives,    in 
opposition     to     icara     *°j^*  "^^^ 
Kvpiov,   in   verse   17 ; 
in  which   case    compare    x.   3. 
icara  n)*'  trapKa  must  be  under- 
stood again  after  Kav\ti(TOfjiai  (as 
in  V.  16,  after  oi^a^ey\  altliough 
the  Apostle  probably  omitted  to 
repeat  it,  with  the  purpose  of  not 
making  his  representation  of  his 
own   boast  needlessly  offensive. 
For  the  general  argument  com- 
pare Phil.  iii.  4,  6,  "  I  might  also 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh.     If 
any  other  man  thinketh  that  he 
hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in 
the  flesh,  I  more,"  &c. 

19.  "Bear  with  my  boasting, 
now  that  I  come  before  you  as  a 
fool ;  for  you  are  only  too  glad 
to  listen  to  these  fools  among 
whom  I  now  enroll  myself." 

Tuty  atpponav^  though  it  refers 
especially  (as  appears  from  verse 
20)  to  the  false  teachers,  yet  is 
in  itself  general,  —  "  the  class  of 
fools  of  which  I  just  now  spoke." 

(ppovifioi  ovTtQ  refers  to  the  re- 
putation for  sagacity,  on  which 
the  Corinthians  prided  them- 
selves.    (Comp.    1  Cor.  iv.  10, 


SECOND  EFISTLB  :  CHAP.  3U.  SO,  SI. 


$  tow/no  I    EiirEi,-* 
St    Tig    xarsirii 


"di/i'^strfle   yap,   si*  Tip  u/*a;  KaraXowXoV, 


!o  yfe  'bear  with'  foola  gladly,  '■being  wise.  For  ye  'bear  with 
them',  if  'anyone  bring  you  into  bondnge,  if  'anyone  de- 
vour you,  if  'anyone  tute  'from  you,  if  'anyone  exalt  him-  l 


^ipivifiot  iv  ypioT^,  and  x.  15,  uc 
^jiovifxoii  Xi'yiB.)     In  this  pasBflge 
it  may  bo  either  (1)  "although 
wise,    "  wise  as  you  think  your- 
eelvcs  to  be ; "  or,  with  a  pro- 
Tounder  irony,  (2)  "yon  bear  with 
tbem,  because  it  is  the  character 
of  wise  men  to  bear  with  fools." 
The    inetance   given    is   that 
tlioy  endured  the  insolence  and 
despotic    claims    of    the    false 
tt^achers.     That    this 
BBpoii-m    was  the  character  of 
dli'iL'"'""    ^^^  Judaizing    party 
Icidn^a        generally  may  be  in- 
ferred by  implication 
from  i.  24,  iv.  5,  and  Gal.  ii.  4. 
See  also  tlio  servile  adulation  of 
James  in  the  Clementines  (In- 
troduclion,  p.  366). 

.«ra?ol-^o^,  "  enskvo."  The 
same  word  is  applied  to  Ihe 
efforts  of  the  party  at  Autioch 
and  Jerusalem,  in  Gal,  ii.  4,  to 
bring  the  Christian  Church  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies. Compare  the  use  of  tov- 
Xut,  in  this  sense  in  Gal.  v.  1, 
"be  not  again  entangled  with 
the  yoke  of  slavery;"  and  Peter's 
speech.  Acts  xv.  10,  "a  yoke 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear."  In  this  pas- 
sago  the  word  has  probably  a 
more  personal  meaning,  like  kv- 
puioiJiy  in  i.  24,  but  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  moral  slavery  to 
which  the  Church  was  to  be  re- 
duced. 

20,  KarcirBifi,  "  devour  your 
property,"  as  in  Matt,  xxiii.  14, 
"  devour  widows'  bouses."     The 


particular  point  intended  must 
be  tlio  claims  which  they  made 
on  the  Corinthian  Church  for 
their  support  (see  1  Cor.  ii.  1). 
But  it  may  also  include  ibe  co- 
vetous disposition  which  ai  Uiia 
time,  fts  in  onr  own,  was  a  beset- 
ting sin  of  the  Jewish  characier. 
For  the  grossly  selfish  ends  of 
the  Judatzing  party,  sec  Rom. 
xvi.  18,  "they  serve  not  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  bat  their  owo 
belly";  PhiL  lii.  19,  "whoso 
God  is  their  belly." 

Ao/iSdwi,  "  catches  you," 
"makes  you  his  prey;"  a  me- 
tjiphor  taken  from  fishing  or 
hunting  (sec  Luke  v.  6) ;  and  in 
this  passage  probably  appUird  li> 
the  iBsci nation  exercised  over 
the  Corintliinns  by  their  deceit- 
ful teachers.  Comp.  I6\f  ika€cr, 
xii.  16.  For  this  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Judaizcrs,  compare 
verse  13,  i6\ioi  ipyaraii  ii.  17, 
i-nTnjXeirotTie  tov  Xoyoy  j  Rom. 
XVI.   18,   ilawariiaiv   rat   xapiiat 

inaipirai,  i.e.  KoO'  ufiuv,  "con- 
ducts himself  proudly."  For  the 
words  see  X.  5.,  :raK  vipufia  trai- 

Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to 
their  boastfulnese  and  self-com- 
mendations, iii.  1,  X.  12 — 18,  xi 
12,  18. 

lie  irpoaiiiiroy  h'ptt,  "strikes 01 
the  face  "  (not  necessarily  with 
a  scourge,  since  the  word  is  sp- 
plied  in  John  xviii.  23  to  a  jm- 
iriafta,  or  "buffet  with  the  hand") 
This  expression  is  the  climax  of 
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Ti   rlfJLsig  ^T^cr&svrlHaiJLSv*   h    to    ^   oiu   rig    roXjuit,    (sv 

*  6ftas  before  tls,  ^  liaBtrfia'e^ity, 

if  'anyone  smite  you  on  the  face.  I  speak  as  con- 
og  reproach,  as  though  we  '^have  been  weak:  'but 
einsoever  any  one  is  '^daring,  (I  speak  'in  foUy^)  I   am 


»eription  of  insolence.  In 
rn  countries  a  blow  on  the 
especially  on  the  month,  is 
uent  mode  of  insalt.  Com- 
.  Sings  xxiL  24,  '^Zedekiah 
QOte  Micaiah  on  the  cheek ;" 

T.  39,  "whosoever    shall 

thee  on  thy  right  cheek ;" 
xxiL  64,  "  they  struck  him 
)  face ;"  Acts  xxiii.  2,  "  he 
anded  to  smite  Paul  on  the 
l;"  and  so  Philost.  ApoU. 
J. 

!it  sach  violence  might  be 
ted  from  the  rulers  of  the 

Christian  society,  is  also 
id  in  the  command  in  1  Tim. 
and  Tit  i.  7,  that  the  "  bi- 

is  "not  to  be  a  striker.** 

so  late  as  a.d.  675,  the 
il  of  Braga  (c.   7)  orders 

no  bishop  at  his  will  and 
ire  shall  strike  his  clergy, 
le  lose  the  respect  which 
)we  him." 

'  the  singular  number  rcc«  as 
ing  a  special  leader  of  the 

see  note  on  x.  7. 

Kara,  arifiiay  \iyto.  In  a 
ice  so  charged  with  irony, 
and  of  which  one  may 
suppose  that  the  Apo- 
stle's meaning  must 
been  caught  much  rather 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
>f  his  writing,  the  expres- 
This  countenance,  than  from 
tual  words,  it  is  difficult  to 
a  precise  meaning  to  each 
ssion.  Its  general  sense  is 
in  contrast  to  the  false 
irs,  he  was  what  they  called 


the 


"  weak  :"  "  Such  are  your  teach- 
ers ;  and  what  am  I  in  comparison 
with  them  ?  Oh  I  certainly  very 
different.  I  say  it  with  a  proper 
consciousness  of  the  deep  dis- 
grace which  it  brings  upon  me  in 
your  eyes  and  theirs  **  (Kara  Arc- 
fiiay  Xeycii  being  uttered  with  an 
air  of  mock  shame),  "  that  /,  un- 
like them,  was  a  poor  weak  crea- 
ture ;  /  had  not  the  strength  or 
energy  to  trample  on  you  and 
plunder  you,  and  assume  a  lofty 
demeanour,  and  smite  you  on  the 
face ;  /  could  do  nothing  of  this 
kind :  so  far  they  are  quite  right, 
and  I  wish  them  joy  of  it  But 
then  "  (here  the  irony  is  partly 
dropped)  "whatever  grounds  of 
confidence,  of  real  confidence, 
they  have,  those  grounds  '*  (here 
he  again  assumes  the  half  ironical, 
half  apologetic  tone),  "pardon  my 
folly  for  the  word,  those  grounds 
of  confidence  I  have  no  less  than 
they." 

jcara  arifilav  is,  "to  my  re- 
proach," like  Ar//ifiic. 

Xiyu)  is  to  be  taken  with  wc  on,  * 
"  I  say  that "  (thus  differing  from 
\a\u}  in  verse  17). 

utc  oTi  is  pleonastic,  like  "  how 
that "  in  English  (as  2  Thess.  ii. 
2,  wc  OTL  ivicTTTjKey  fi  ^fiipa);  but 
the  expression  would  not  be  used 
in  either  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
wish  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
himself  did  not  fully  agree  in  the 
fact  stated  ;  "I  say  how  it  is  sup- 
posed that,"  &c.  See  Winer,  Gr. 
67,  §  1. 

fjfiiiCf  i.  e.  "/  emphatically. 


ot^ooiruvrj    Jts'yaj)    toX|'X(7»    xiyw.  'Kb^aToi    tWiv  j    x^yiu, 

'I<rpa))?kiTai'  el(riv ;    xoiym.   trn-e^jxa  'AS^ao^   eio-iv  ;   xaj'cu. 

13  ■"daring  also.      Are  they  Hebrews?  so  nm  /.      Are  they  Is- 
rneiites  ?   so  am  /■     Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  /. 


as  d i all ngui abed  from  the  f&lso 
toaclR-rs," 

^u^eyftKafitv  (B.)  "have  been 
weak,"  iivdiyiiaai.iy  (D.E.)  "wore 
weak,"  ie,  "  wben  we  arrived  at 
Corinth."     See  note  on  xi.  16. 

h  I'tppoirir^  Xfyui  rofera  to  the 
word  ToKfi^- 

He  has  now  cast  aside  all  fur- 
ther ehame,  and  begins  the  long- 
expected  and  often  announced 
glorification  of  himself  ;  and,  in 
BO  doing,  he  gives  B  description  of 
his  life,  which  forma  ooe  of  the 
moBt  valuable  historical  portions 
of  the  New  Teat. 

The  enumeration  of  hia  claims 
begins  from  ihoae  points  in  which 
hid  opponents  were  strongest,  and 
from  these  gradually  rises  into  a 
sphere  where  he  leaves  ihem  be- 
hind, and  ultimately  loses  eight 
of  tiicm  altogether.  These  points 
vrere  their  purely  Jewish  extrac- 
tion and  their  peculiar  connexion 
with  Christ  It  would 
Til*  Apo-      appear    from    Epipha- 

that  the  Judaizera  went 
so  far  Hs  to  aasert  that  he  waa 
altogether  a  Gentile  by  birth,  and 
only  adopted  circumcision  in  or- 
der to  marry  the  High  Priest's 
daughter.  This  suspicion  might 
possibly  ariae  from  his  birthplace 
at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  great  aeats 
of  Gentile  education  ;  or  from  his 
connexion  with  Gamaliel,  whose 
leaching  notoriously  inculcat«d 
toleration  of  Gentile  usages  (see 
the  quotntions  from  the  Rabbis  in 
Tholuck'a  Charncter  of  St.  Paul, 
Engl,  trans,  p.  17).  However  tliis 
may  be,  he  here  feels  called  upon 


to  assert  the  purity  of  his  Jewish 
descent  in  the  strongest  manner 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  c  < 
the  ascendancy  acquired  by  hi^ 
opponents,  that  he  should  be  coor^ 
pelled  to  do  BO  in  addressing 
Church,  in  its  main  elements,  n.^ , 
Jewish,  but  Gentile. 

The  three  words  employed  ^^ 
arranged  in  a  cliuiai.     ^  „  . 
•Eepo;oc,"Hebrew,''ii.     "Hd-r^.. 
Acts    vi.  1,  and    in   the  pbrxw 
"Gosi>el   aocording    to    the  He 
brewa  "  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39),  is  md 
to  express  Palestinian,  as  oppMni 
to  Hfllenistic,  Jews.      But  the 

Apostle  was  "iora  {yiyiyriiiiinit) 

in  Tarsus,"  Acta  xxiL  3  ;  ud 
'E^fXilnf  is  often  used  by  Joscpbof 
find  Philo  as  an  equivalent  to 
'louSaloQ.  Compare  'F.€pawc  'J 
'Eepafwi',inPhiL!ii.5.  Itistuod 
then  here,  simply  to  denote  bii 
ualionahl'/.  "  Isruelite,"  and  'tho 
seed  of  Abraham,"  rise  „,^j^> 
one  above  another  in  """''■ 
expressing  the  sacred  chaneter 
of  the  nation,  as  inheriting  tba 
promises.  For  'JirpaifXiVqc,  •*  * 
term  of  praise  (in  which  Benst 
alone  it  occurs  in  the  N.  Test.], 
see  John  i.  48  ("  Israelite  iodeed 

without  guile");  Aclsii.2£, 

iii.  12,  V.  35,  xiii.  16,  xii.  28 
(heading  the  addresses  to  Ibe 
Jews);  Uom.ix.4,xi.  1. 

For  iTTcp/ia  'AGpan/i,  in 

like  manner,  sec  Heb. 
ii.  16i  Rom.  ix.  7,  li.  1  (in  both 
of  which  last  passages  it  comet  iOi 
as  here, as  a  climax  after  "Israel' 
and  "  Israelite  "). 

IiiRom.xi.l,Phil.iii.5,he»ddt 
the  fact  omitted  here,  that  hew» 


"Sede' 
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Are  thej  ministers  of  Christ?   (I  speak   as  a  fool)  /  am 
more,   in  labours  more   abundant,    ^^in  prisons  more  ''abun- 


a  Benjamite :  hence  perhaps  his 
name  of ''  Saul." 

23.  The  second  point  of  the 
boast  of  the  false  teachers  was 
their  peculiar  con- 
5Mf^  nexion  with  Christ 
(see  note  on  x.  7), 
ipfhich  thej  expressed  by  calling 
ihemselyes  ^  His  instruments  ^  or 
•*  servants  "  (Scdrovoc). 

To  this  the  Apostle  gives  a 
more  indignant  replj  than  to  the 
previous  charge.  They  had  ques- 
tioned his  right  to  be  called  so, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
seen  our  Lord  on  earth  (see  note 
on  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  and  perhaps  also 
on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Jerusalem  Apo- 
stles (see  note  on  iii.  1).  He  an- 
swers by  an  appeal,  not  to  any 
outward  fact,  but  to  his  own  won- 
derful life,  as  partly  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
],  2  (*'ye  are  my  seal  in  the 
liord  •*).  This  was  the  best  proof 
he  could  give  of  his  intimate 
union  with  his  Master,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  His  service ;  in  this  he 
knew  that  he  was  far  superior 
(vxrcpeyJ)  to  them,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  these  very  hardships 
constituted  or  caused  the  ''weak- 
ness" with  which  he  was  taunted. 
This  last  thought  is  not  directly 
expressed,  but  is  implied  in  the 
transition  from  verse  28  to  29,  30. 
He  ushers  in  his  defence  with  one 
more  apology,  of  stronger  irony 
in  proportion  as  his  defence  is 
stronger :  ^  my  language  is  that 
of  a  madman.  Reallv  I  can  hardly 
expect  you  will  believe  me" 
(irapa^poKwv,  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  16) ; 

N 


'*  but  the  fact  is  so,  I  am  far  more 
a  servant  of  Christ  tlian  thoy  are," 
as  if  it  were  cyai  v7rfp5ia*:oKoc 
(see  note  on  xi.  6). 

XaXbf  here  is  **  my  general  lan- 
guage," as  in  verse  17. 

The  sentence  is  connected  im- 
mediately with  virepiyui :  "  I  am 
a  servant  of  Christ  in  labours,  in 
stripes,"  &c.  From  this  moment 
he  drops  all  irony.  The  labours 
of  the  false  teachers  could  be  no- 
thing compared  with  his  ;  and 
from  this  point  we  lose  sight  of 
them  till  xii.  11. 

Tepiereroripuic    is     (not    **  more 
abundantly  than  they,"  but)  as  in 
i.  12,  ii.  4,  vii.  13, 15, 
merely     a     stronger  «f>*<^<^«^^/>«*- 

form  of  irepiffffutC'  It  has  accord- 
ingly lost  its  distinct  comparative 
meaning  so  completely  that  in 
vii.  13  it  is  joined  with  /LcdXXov. 
If  he  had  meant  to  compare  him- 
self with  them,  he  would  have 
used,  not  the  adverb,  but  the  ad- 
jective, vepifftroTepoQ  or  iripiaao' 
TEpovy  as  in  the  somewhat  similar 
passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  It  is  the 
same  as  uirc/j^aXXoyrwc,  "beyond 
all  ordinary  measure,"  the  words 
being  varied  only  for  variety's 
sake,  as  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul 
(see  1  Cor.  xiii.  8). 

iv  (^vXaKotQ,     The  Acts  only 
mention     three     imprisonments, 
and  of  these  the  one  . 
at  Philippi  (ivi.  24)  !"'?"«'■""»'»• 

is  the  only  one  that  can  be  in- 
cluded here.  In  Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad 
Cor.  5,  seven  are  mentioned  al- 
together. 

iv  ^avaroiQ, "  in  perils  of  death:" 

N 


SBCOKD  ktisub:  chap.  xi.  M-vr. 


ft  dut,   in  Htriptt    above  tneneure,   in    dealha   ofl   ('i 

«  Jews  fire  times  received    I   forty   elriiics  save    on 

waa    I   beaten   nith   rcxis,  once   naa   1   stoned,  tbrit 


(comp.  iv- 11)-  Of  tlkcee  TBrioos 
kind$  of  dekth  the  next 
J**  **  two  verses  give  in- 
'^^  ftaaces.  Of  the  five 
Jewiab  ecourgings  hem  mon' 
tioned,  not  one  U  mentioned  in 
.  ^  .         '•'e  Act*.     The  words 

i   'laviaiit,  "by    Iho 

Jews,"  imply  that  he 
w*A  going  to  use  another  con- 
Btmc(k>n:  first,  bersuse  uza,  and 
not  vxa,  is  required  by  tXuEor  : 
Mid  Mvoudly,  becau^«  it  would 
have  been  suporfluoua  to  day  that 
"  the  forty  stripes  save  one  were 
inflicted  by  Jewt ;  that  being  as 
fixed  an  expression  for  Jevrith 
fcour^in^,  as  the  rods  ({/'"(ci- 
oKrji-)  was  for  Roman  scourging. 
Forty  stripes  were  fixed  by  the 
Law  as  the  maximum  (Dcut.  xxt. 
3),  but  thiriy-ninc  only  were  in- 
flicted by  later  practice,  lest  by 
chance  tlie  letter  of  the  Law 
should  be  broken.  It  was  in- 
flicied  with  a  leather  scourge, 
wiih  which  thirteen  strokes  were 
given  on  the  breast,  thirteen  on 
tlie  right  shoulder,  thirteen  on 
the  left ;  and  this  arrangement 
of  tlie  scourging  was  by  some 
Rnhbis  made  tlie  reason  of  the 


mber  thirty. 
of  fltigellution 
The  culprit  w 
hands  to  a  pillar 
the   synagogue   si 
clothes  until  his  breast 
The  otficer  then  ascended 


mode 

OS    follows : 

hound  by  both 

the  officer  of 

ippod  olT  his 


behind.  Thesconrgoct 
four  thooET^  of  calf  skin 
of  asses'  eiin.  The  on 
10  receive  the  lashes.  1 
struck  with  one  band, 
his  force.  A  reader  n 
read,  firsl.  Dent,  xxvi 
next,  Deul.  xxix.  8,  las 
Ixxviii.  88.  It  was  so 
punishment  that  death 
sued.  (Wetstein.  p.SOt 
gen.Hor.  Heb.  714.) 

25.  rf>(c  ipa/Jei'irBqv. 
the    Roman   punish-    , 
ment  of  "  virgia  ca- 
dere,"  also   so  crael 
as  fretjuently  to  occan 
S<'e   Cic.   Verr.    v.  62. 
three  times,  here  men 
the  Aposile,  one  only  is 
in  the  AcU  (xtI-  23). 
hcing  a  Koman  citizen 
perly   speaking,  exem| 
this    punishment,    and, 
plea,    protested     again 
Philippi    (Acts    xvL 
escaped  it   at  Jcrusal 
2J). 

anal  iXSaaQrtv,  i.  6. 

Act!)  xiv.  19. 

rfiii   ivavaytiaa-      Tb 

is  unknown.  The 
shipwreck  in  Acts 
xxvii.  is  later. 

lux"'!/"!""'!    a  whol 
twenty-four      hours, 
beginning,  according 
to  Jewish  reckoning 
(from  Gen.  i.  5),  with 
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axi^,  xiv6uyoi^  TroTajtuoy,  xiv^uvotg  T^r^trrcbVy  xivOuvoig  Ix 
svovgy  xiv^vvotg  l^  iOnov^  xivOvvoig  sv  TroXsi,  xiui6voig 
eprjfjiict^  xivivvoig  h  ^aXao-erij,  xivhvvoig  ev  \J/st>Oa- 
*"'•"•     ^'"xOTro)    xa)    ftop^do),    gy     aypuirviaig     TrclKkoLXig^ 


^      5 


•  addlr. 


fered  sliipwrcck,   a  night   and  a   day    I   have  been   in   the 

^    deep),   in  journey ings   often,   in    perild   of  ""rivers,  in    perils 

of  robbers,  in  perils  by  ®^   countrymen,  in  perils  by  heathens, 

in    perils   in  the  city,  in  perils    in   the    wilderness,  in  perils 

^   in   the  sea,  in    perils  among  false   brethren,    in  '^labour  and 


the  evening.     The  word  occurs 
only  in  very  late  writers. 

ly  rf  fivdfy  "  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea."  See  Exod.  xv.  6; 
Psalm  cvii.  24.  LXX.  Probably 
after  one  of  the  shipwrecks  on  a 
plank,  as  in  Acts  xxvii.  44.  The 
Sjrriac  reads,  ''  without  a  boat  in 
the  sea."  Theopliylact  says  that 
some  maintained  this  to  mean 
that  Paul  was  concealed  for  a  day 
after  the  stoning  at  Lystra^  in  a 
place  called  fiythos ;  and  in  later 
times  it  has  been  referred  to  a 
deep  dungeon,  so  called,  at  Cyzi- 
cus  (see  Kstius,  ad  /be). 

26.  The  parenthesis  explain- 
ing iy  ^at'CLToiQ  being  ended  here, 
the  sentence  is  continued  from 
verse  23. 

oioirropiaiQ  ("travels")  is  ex- 
panded into  the  remaining  dis- 
tresses described  in  verses  26, 27. 

Kw^vyoiQ  TTora/iwi',  "  danger  of 
swollen  rivers,*'  such  as 
cut  off  the  traveller  in 
all  eastern  and  southern 
countries.  Thus  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  drowned  in  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
sea  not  far  from  the  Apostle's 
own  city  of  Tarsus.  The  tra- 
veller Spon  was  lost  in  one  of 
the  torrents  of  the  Lebanon,  be- 
tween Jerusalem    and  Antioch 


«  Perils  of 
rirere." 


N  N 


(see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p. 
176.  457). 

Xrjtrrdy,  **  robbers,"  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  whether 
such  as  those  in  the  "  Bobbers.** 
mountains  of  Ephesus, 
who  are  said  in  the  well  known 
tradition  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  23)  to 
have  carried  off  the  Apostle  John ; 
or  remnants  of  the  old  Cilician 
pirates  (see  note  on  x.  4). 

etc  yivovQy  "  from  Jews,  such  as 
the  conspiracies  at 
Damascus,  Acts  ix.  ufrom'w 
23  ;  at  Jerusalem,  ix. 
29 ;  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  xiii. 
50 ;  at  Iconium,  xiv.  5 ;  at  Lystra, 
xiv.  19;  at  Thessalonica,  xvii.  5  ; 
at  Beroea,  xvii.  13 ;  at  Corinth, 
xviii.  12. 

kl  kdvQy.     "From  Gentiles," 
at  Philippi,  Acts  xvi. 
20;  and  Ephesus,  xix.    ^IZ." 

ly  TToXec,  ky  kpi]^iiq.y  ky  ^aXucrarij 
"  by  city,  by  desert,  and  by  sea." 
The  "desert"  may  allude  to 
Arabia,  Gal.  i.  17,  but  also  to 
the  wilder  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
For  those  "  by  sea,"  comp.  note 
on  verse  25. 

}pev^aliXii>oic,  See  Gal.  ii.  4, 
and  here,  as  there,  probably 
Judaizers. 

21.  Koir^  KQi  fi6\0^,  resuming 
2 


EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  XI.  S3— M. 

painrulnese,    in    watchiDgs    oflen,    in   hunger   and    thirst,    in 
S3  fsstings  often,  in  cold   and   nakedness.      Beside   those  things 

I  Cor.  IT.  II.  "in  coli]  and   na< 
kednesa,"  in  tfie   eo!U 
winters     of   aoulhern  ;*  ^7™ 
climates. 

28.   xi^p'c   nii>'   TOfitcrdG    majr 
bo    (as  iu    Matt.    t. 
32;  Acts  xxvi.    29)    lljT^j,'^^"*' 
"  not  to  speak  of  tliu    l,;^^ 
many    paints    wbiclt 
are  left  ont  in  this  enumeraUon," 
like  "  the  time  would  fail  mc  to 
tell,"  in  Ilcb,  xi.  32.     Or  (2)  "*<■- 
sides  exlenud  calamiliet,  which  I 
have  just  described,  there  are  the 
inlornal  trials,  which  I  proceed  to 
describe."     (Comp.  tfuOtv  pax"'' 
!«L,Ou-  ^.lEo.,  vii.  5.) 

Il  iiriaraait  (B.  D.  E.  F.  G.\  or 
ff  IwiButrranlt  (J.  K.)  fum  or  fiat 
(B.  F.  G.).  may    bo  (1)  in  op- 


tbe  argument  from  oSoiiroplatt 
"  by  toil  and  trouble,  na  shown  in 
sleeplessness,"  &c. 

aypvirrlan,  "  sleepless  nights," 
either  from  fatigue  or 
^*"  from  business.  Comp. 
*  the  midnight  psalms  at 

Pliilippi,  Acts  xvi.  25;  ihe  dis- 
course all  through  the  night  at 
Trons,  xx.  7,  II  !  the  ministra- 
tions "niffht  and  day"  at  Ephe- 
BUs,  XX.  31  ;  the  working  to  sup- 
port himself  "  night  and  day"  at 
TheasalonicB,  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

Lv  \ipf  rai  iiti'ii.  Compare  1 
Cor.  iv.  11;  Phil.  It.  12. 

vijiTTtiatf:,  Not  ■'  voluntary 
fasis,"  of  which  there 
"  Fuilrgi.'  is  no  instance  in  the 
Apostle's  life,  unless 
it  be  Acl^  xiii.  3,  xiv.  23,  niul 
of  which  the  mention  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  enumeration 
of  hardships  resulting  from  ex- 
ternal or  natural  causes ;  but 
"  days  without  food,"  as  in  vi.  5. 
It  follows  upon  Xifif  koi  Si\pci, 
"  hunger  and  thirst,"  partly  from 
the  same  kind  of  repetition  as 
has  caused  the  insertion  of  "the 
sea"  in  verse  26,  although  the 
dangers  by  sea  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  previous  Terse; 
but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  more  definite  image,  not  merely 
of  "  hunger,"*  but  absolute  "  want 
of  food;"  and  il  follows  upon 
"hunger  and  thirst,"  as  "  sleep- 
less nights"  follow  upon  "toil 
and  trouble,"  marked  in  like 
manner  by  voWiKic. 

ty    i('i/)^(,    Ka'i    yvfivuTiiTi.      See 


i-illi 

pressure  of  care,"  as  in  Soph. 
Ant  225,  ToXXdc  yap  tvypr  fpor- 
Ti&atv  ciriaTaacic ;  or  (2)  more  pos- 
sibly "the  concourse  of  people 
to  see  mc,"  to  ask  advice,  &&, 
like  "quotidiani  hominum  impe- 
tus," Cic.  pro  Arch.  6.  . 
Th.  word  M.r.,.,  J^'.^.. 
(with  the  same  varia- 
tion of  reading)  occurs  in  AcU 
xxiv,  12,  for  a  "  tumult ;"  Num. 
xvi.  40,  for  the  "congregation," 
or  "  conspiracy,"  of  Korah ;  3 
Esdr.  73.,  for  "conspiracies."  If 
fiou  be  the  right  reading,  it  would 
be  "my  concourse,"  as  we  should 
say,  "  my  following."  If  fioi,  then 
it  is  governed  by  in'  in  iriarairii:- 
Comp.  the  form  iwiavi'ayuyii,  2 
Thess.  ii.  1  ;  Hebr.  i.  25. 
For  the  fact,  see  the  account  of 
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CMC/  ff/  M  Mf^  »^  9Ck       f 

71  xm  rifJLSpaVj  7}  fj^eptfJLya  iroLtrcov  rtov  exH\7j(na}i/.  ^^rig 
acrSsifiTf  xa)  oux  ao-devoi;  rig  (rxavSaXi^srai,  xa)  oux 
iyto    TTupouftai }     ^^si    xau^acrQat     8f7,    rot    rrig     acrQsveiag 

thai  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  /  am  not 
weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and  /  burn  not  ?  If  I  must 
needs    'boast,    I    will    '^ boast  of   the   things   which  concern 


St.  Paul's  teaching  at  Corinth, 
Acts  xviii.  11:  ''He  sate  (i.  e. 
as  a  rabbi)  in  the  house  of  Justus 
near  the  synagogue,  a  year  and 
six  months  teaching  the  word  of 
Grod,**  and  still  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, immediately  before  the  date 
of  this  Epistle,  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix.  9. :  **  He  separated  the  dis- 
ciples, daili/  conversing  (koO*  ft- 
fupay  dtaXeyofitrog)  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus."  Wherever  he  es- 
tablished his  head  quarters,  there 
the  crowd  of  hearers  and  ques- 
tioners might  be  expected  to 
follow  him.  Compare  the  attend- 
ance on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord : 
"  There  were  many  coming  and 
going,  and  they  had  not  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat"  (Mark  vi. 
31). 

If  this  be  the  right  construc- 
tion and  meaning,  then  the  whole 
sentence  will  run  thus  :  *'  Setting 
aside  the  details  which  require 
no'  mention,  there  is  my  daily 
concourse  of  hearers,  and  the 
anxiety  (Jj  fiipifiva)  which  I  have 
for  all  the  congregations  of 
Christians."  The  expression  is 
important,  as  showing  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
the  description  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the 
accounts  of  St.  Peter,  if  the 
Apostolic  history  exhibited  any 
traces  of  the  power  afterwards 
claimed  by  his  successors. 

In  later  times  this  passa^i^e  was 
used  as  a  justification  of  Dun- 

N 


Stan's  retaining   several  sees  to- 
gether. 

29.  This  is  a  strong  expression 
of  the  Apostle's  wide  sympathies 
(see  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  22),  "  If 
there  is  any  one  weak 

and  troubled  in  con-    "  Who  U  of- 

/ 1    n      -  fenueu,  and 

science    (aerOfrc*,     as     I  bum  not?'' 

m  Rom.  XIV.  2,  21  ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  11),  I,  too,  am  weak 
with  him"  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  22y 
"to  the  weak  I  became  as  weak"). 
"  If  there  is  any  one  caught  in  a 
snare,  I,  too,  am  scorched  in  the 
fire  of  his  temptation"  (as  Rev. 
iii.  18,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  9);  or 
"  I  am  on  fire  with  indignation  " 
(as  in  2  Mace.  iv.  38,  xiv.  45). 
Compare  the  juxtaposition  of 
aadf vtl  and  aKaydaXi ^eraif  in  1 
Cor.  viii.  9,  13. 

30.  The  mention  of  "weak- 
ness" in  verso  29,  leads  him  to 
break  out  into  a  strong  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  existence.  "  I 
have  been  compelled  to  boast, 
but  my  boasting  is  in  fact  not  of 
my  strength,  but  of  my  weak- 
ness. AU  these  hardships,  all 
this  sympathy  for  the  weakness 
of  others,  are  the  signs  and  causes 
of  that  weakness  of  which  they 
complain  in  me."  But  this 
thought,  whilst  it  sums  up  the 
foregoing  enumeration,  also  opens 
a  new  aspect  of  the  subject,  which 
continues  to  xii.  10.  The  irony 
with  which  ho  had  opened  this 
vindication  in  xi.  1 — 21,  is 
dropped;   and   he  expresses  his 
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*  r  V  A.  T^Xiy. 


t>  add  dcAwy. 


ihe   city    of   the   Damascenes   with   a    garrison^    ^^     to  ap- 
prehend   me^    and    through    a    window    in    a    basket    was 


Arabia  to  Damascus,  shortly 
after  his  conversion  (GaL  i.  17), 
and  is  described,  nearly  as  here, 
in  Acts  ix.  23,  24,  26,  with  the 
difference  only  that  what  is  there 
ascribed  to  the  Jews,  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  Ethnarch,  who 
probably  was  acting  at  their  in- 
stigation. Aretas,  chief  of  the 
Ni3)athfean  Arabs,  had  at  this 
^  time    much     influence, 

^j^^^n  partly  from  his  being 
the  father-in-law  of 
Herod  Antipas,  partly  from  the 
commercial  importance  of  his  ca- 
pital, Petra.  Hence  the  extension 
of  his  ''  kingdom  "  to  Damascus. 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  88, 
and  Porter's  Damascus,  i.  102.) 
It  was  an  hereditary  name,  in 
Arabic,  Haret.  (See  Niebuhr's 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  c.  91.)  This 
one  was  the  third  of  the  name. 
Jos.  Ant.  XVL  ix.  4,  XVII. 
iii.  2.  (Schottgen,  adloc)  "  Eth- 
narch "  was  the  title  of  an  Ori- 
ental provincial  governor.  (See 
1  Mace.  xiv.  47  ;  Joseph  us  pas- 
sim ;  Heyne's  treatise  "  De  Eth- 
narchia  Aretae,'*  1755.) 

i^pov(iEi,  "  kept  wiitch  with  a 
garrison."  From  Acts  ix.  24,  it 
appears  that  all  the  gates  were 
watched. 

xcaaac,  in  later  Greek,  "  to 
arrest." 

^vf>i?oc,  "an  aperture,"  or  "little 
door,"  as  in  Acts  xx.  9.  In  Josh. 
ii.  15,  1  Sam.  xix.  12,  the  same 
expression  (^ca  r^c  ^vplioi )  is  u jcd 
in  the  LXX.  for  the  escape  of  tho 
spies  from  Jericho,  and  of  David 


^ 


from  Saul,  ^la  tov  Tei\ovCi  pro- 
bably "  over  the  wall," 
i.  e.  from  an  overhang-  The  wall. 
ing  house,  such  as  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
Damascus.  See  the  woodcut  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  110. 
There  is  a  spot  still  pointed  out 
on  the  eastern  wall,  itself  modern, 
as  the  scene  of  his  escape.  Close 
by  is  a  cavity  in  the  ancient 
burial-ground,  where  he  is  said, 
in  the  local  legends,  to  have  con- 
cealed himself;  and  formerly  a 
tomb  was  shown  of  a  St.  George, 
who  was  martyred  in  furthering 
the  escape.  It  is  curious  that  in 
the  present  traditions  of  Damascus 
the  incidents  of  this  escai>e  have 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  the  story 
of  his  conversion. 

33.  (rapydi'11,  "anything  twist- 
ed," as  a  cord.  iEsch.  Supp. 
788  ;  so  Suidas,  ot  fju'  <r\oiti6y 
rt,  oi  2e  TrXfy^a  n  Ik  fT\oLviuv, 
Comp.  the  Hebrew  word  Sarag, 
"  ta  weave."  Lycophron  (748) 
has  the  word  TrpofrreTupyai'Wfieyrjv, 
On  tliis  the  Scholiast  says,  frvjiTre- 
irXtyfiiyrjy'  >/  yap  irnp  y/Juy  erap- 
yavrjy  irapa  ^AttikoIc  rap' 
yayri'  jcai  to  (TvyfiXijfrdmf  The  Uasket. 
TtTapyayiaiffdat,  (Wet- 
stein.)  Here  probably  the  word 
signifies  a  "  rope-basket."  In 
Acts  ix.  25,  it  is  o-n-vpcc,  "a grain- 
basket." 

TUQ  ')(^npar,  "  his  hands  which 
were  stretched  forth  to  catch  me." 
Comp.  Actsxii.  1,  "Herod  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hands  to  vex  tho 
church." 
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iixarso'a'apmv  (^Jrg  Jv  fraafLari  o'jx  oTSo,  ilre  inTog 
^(rwfJLarog  oix  otia^  o  ^eog  oTSsv)  apTrayivra  roy  roiou- 
rov   iwg  rpiTou  oupavou.     ^xa)  o73a  rov  roiouroy   av&pcairov 

*  add  ToS. 

man  in   Christ  about   fourteen  years  ago   (whether  in   the 

body   I    'know   not,  •   whether  out  of    the   body   I   'know 

not,    God   knoweth)   such   an    one   caught   up  to   the   third 

s  heaven.     And  I  'know  such   a  man  (whether  in  the  body 


avQpiaxov  iv  j^ierrf.  The  most 
general  term  to  designate  himself 
in  the  third  person, — "aGhris- 
tian,"  **a  man  who  lived  and 
moved  in  Christ  as  his  being,** 
possibly  with  an  allusion  to  the 
deeper  consciousness  of  that  union 
produced  by  the  ecstasy. 

xpo  irHv  ieKarecraapwy,     As  he 

had  begun  his  narrative  in  xi.  32, 

33,  with  one  definite 
••  Foorteen  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  begins 
yean  aga  j^^  ^^^  narrative  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  date  could 
not  have  been  his  conversion, 
which  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  this ;  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  shortly  after  the 
escape  from  Damascus,  which,  as 
being  about  seventeen  years  be- 
fore, may  have  been  mentioned 
in  xi.  32,  33  as  a  prelude  to  this. 
iire  kv  0'fai^arc.  This  comes  in 
as  a  parenthesis,  and  expresses 
the  loss  of  self-con- 
«» In  the         sciousness  to  that  de- 

Sr!{;."Jy.-  g'-e*  tl'*^  he  knew  not 
whether  he  were  car- 
ried up  into  heaven  literally,  or 
only  in  a  figure. 

iipT^erOrj  is  Attic,  fipirayri  Ma- 
cedonian Greek.  For  similar  ex- 
pressions, comp.  Acts  viii.  39, 
irytvfta  Kvpiov  Hpiraatv  tov  4>f- 
Xcirxov :  and  Rev.  i.  10,  kytvofxriv 
Iv  irvtiffiart:  xii.  5,  iipTrderOfj  to 
riKyoy  airr^c  ffpoQ  rov  ^eoy :  1 
Thess.  iv.  17,  ipirayfiaofiida  .  • .  • 

etc  aipa.    Compare  the  Rabbini- 


cal expression  in  Bava  Mczia,  89 : 
''God  stood  in  the  academy  of 
heaven,  with  all  His  scholars  in 
great  controversy;  and  they  said, 
'Who  shall  be  the  judge?*  And 
they  agreed  that  it  should  be 
Rabbi  Barnaham.  In  the  same 
hour  his  soul  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,  and  his  sentence  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  God. 
(Wetstein.) 

Tpirov  ohpavov.  The  sum  of 
Wetstein's  quotations  on  the  Rab- 
binical conception  of 
the  seven  heavens  is  1^^*  ^^"^ 
as  follows :  1.  The  veil  **^*"* 
(compare  Heb.  vi.  19).  2.  The 
expanse.  3.  The  clouds.  4.  The 
•  dwelling-place  (habitaculum).  5. 
The  habitation  (habitatio).  6. 
The  fixed  seat.  7.  Araboth.  Or 
(according  to  a  slightly  difibrent 
arrangement)  :  1.  The  heaven. 
2.  The  heaven  of  heavens.  3. 
The  expanse.  4.  The  clouds.  5. 
The  dwelling-place.  6.  The  fixed 
seat.  7.  Araboth.  In  "the 
clouds  "  are  said  to  be  the  mill- 
stones which  ground  the  manna. 
Before  the  Fall,  God  lived  on 
the  earth ;  at  the  sin  of  Adam, 
He  ascended  into  the  first  heaven ; 
at  the  sin  of  Cain^  into  the  second ; 
at  the  generation  of  Enoch,  into 
the  third ;  at  the  generation  of 
the  flood,  into  the  fourth  ;  at  the 
generation  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  into  the  fifth  ;  at  the  ge- 
neration of  Sodom,  into  the  sixth ; 
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(tire    l»   fftojxari 

TOW   x«o;^i)(rOjt«((,    uirtp  0: 


5rtu  7ia^rj9-ai.      ''ufftfi  ro-j    toiou- 


i  or  out  of  tlie  body  "'•  Gml  knowcth),  how  that  ho  was 
cauMit  up   into  p:iradise  nud  heard   ' iinutt«i-al>le   utterances,' 

1  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  ''Bpeak.  ""For  such  an 
one  will  I'hoaat:   yet  ""for  myself  I  will  not 'boast,  "except 


at  the  generation  of  Egypt,  into 
tUo  seventh.  Then,  at  the  rise  of 
Abraham,  He  descended  to  the 
sixth;  of  Isaac,  to  the  fifth;  of 
Jacob,  to  the  fourth ;  of  Levi,  to 
the  third  ;  of  Kohath,  to  the  se- 
cond ;  of  Amram,  to  Ibo  Ant ;  of 
Moses,  to  the  earth  again. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  phraseology,  the  Aposile 
inay  mean  that  he  was  carried  into 
tho  third  heaven,  i.  c.  midway  be- 
tween earth  and  henveu,  into  the 
region  of  the  etouda  and  air,  as  in 
1  Tbesa.  IV.  17  (eic  iiipa);  Wid 
then  by  a  second,  and  siill  loftier 
flight,  into  the  presence  of  God 
Himself,  which  is  spoken  of,  as 
in  RcT.  xxii.  1,  under  the  figure 
of  a  "paradise," 

But  probably  the  Apostle's 
words  have  no  concern  with  this 
elaborate  system  of  tho  Rabbis. 
There  was  a  simpler  view  taken 
by  some  of  them,  that  there  were 
but  two  heavens,  founded  on  the 
passage  in  Deut.  x.  14,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  hcaveii  "  and  "  the 
heaven  of  heavens"  (see  Aboth 
Nathan,  27,  in  Weiatein).  By 
the  re  two  heavens  apparently 
were  meant  the  visible  clouds  and 
the  sky,  possibly  in  connexion 
with  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  "  shemaim."  In  that  case, 
the  lltird  heaven  would  be  the  in- 
visible world  bi/yond,  in  the  pre- 


sence of  God,  and  not  different 
from,  but  identical  with  paraditt, 
as  in  Luke  xxiii.  43.  So  St.  John 
is  brought  through  a  door  in  tha 
skv,  into  the  presence  of  the  throne 
of'God  (Rev.  iv.  1,2);  and  round 
that  throne  is  the  "Eden" — the 
Paradise  or  garden  of  HeaveD 
(Rev.  xxii.  1). 

The  Apostle's  rapture  is  allniled 
to  in  Philopatrts,  ascribed  to  Lu- 
cian,  c.  12 :  "  When  the  Galih-an 
met  me,  with  his  high  bald  fore- 
head (dva^aXarriac),  and  high 
nose  (JTippicot),  who  walked 
through  the  air  (iWp«6iirijoii()  to 
the  third  heaven." 

Sp/irfra     pjifiara'    an     oxymo- 
ron :     "words,     and    "Woni.  thit 
no  words."    The  ex-    quidn  b* 
pression     is     taken    •paken.' 
from  the  secresy  of  the  Greek 
mysteries. 

oui;  l^oy  ayOpaT^,  "Man  cannot 
speak  them;  God  nto^."  Com- 
pare the  expressions  of  those  who 
spoke  wiih  tongues,  as  if  in  a 
language  drawn  from  a  higher 
sphere,  I  Cor.  siv.  2. 

5.  [I  ^Fj.  "Only  in  ray  weak- 
nesses will  I  boast."  For  tl  />« 
see  1  Cor.  vii.  17.  He  will  not 
boast  of  himself,  but  only  of  his 
visions  when  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  himself,  and  of  hi) 
weaknesses  of  which  most  would 
bo  ashamed. 
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4ffy    roiig    ourdsvgioti$*^    ^(sav    yap    ^eXijeroi    xatip^ij(rao"6ai, 
^ux   s(ro[JLai   a(^pa}9*    aXijdsiav    yap    ipco'    ^f/dojxai   S^y   jxi} 


iVa 


*  tfdd  fiov. 

*  Here  ends  the  hiatns  from  IV,  13 — XIL  6.  in  MS.  A. 


*  add  ru 

*  om.  Si6, 


in   my  'weaknesses  (for  'if  I   'should   desire   to  'boast,   I 
shall  not  be  a  fool ;   for  I  will  say  the  truth :    but  I  'spare 

Joa'>   lest  any   man  should   think   of  me  above   that   which 
6   seeth   me    to    be    or     heareth   'from    me)    ^xand  in   the 
exceeding  greatness  of  my  revelations.     Wherefore   also  lest 


6.  €ay  yap.  Here  a  clause  is 
suppressed,  as  in  xi.  5,  and  pos- 
sibly ziL  1.  ^[And  yet  I  could 
boast  reasonably ;]  for  if  I  were 
desirous  (^tXliau)  to  do  so,  I  should 
not  really  be  foolish,  though  I  af- 
fected folly  in  doing  so  before" 
(xi.  1,  16). 

iiXfideiav.    See  note  on  xi.  31. 

f€ih)fjLai  ^€  fii]  Tig.  **  I  do  not 
dwell  on  wonders  and  ecstasies, 
of  which  yon  cannot  conceive. 
I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  im- 
pression of  me  from  what  you  see 
and  hear."  Comp.  a  similar  de- 
precation of  superstitious  reve- 
rence in  1  Cor.  iv.  1 — 6. 

ii6  is  found  in  A.  B.  F.  G.  and, 
if  retained,  necessitates  Lach- 
mann*s  punctuation ;  verse  6  is 
in  a  parenthesis,  and  koi  t^  virep- 
^oXn  Twy  ^irokaXifypeuty  is  joined 
to  £»'  race  aadevdatQ,  Such  a 
sudden  dislocation  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  confusion  almost 
always  incident  to  his  mention  of 
the  word  "  boast."  If  with  D.  ^i6 
is  omitted,  the  sentence,  though 
still  inverted,  will  run  more 
smoothly. 

7.  Kai,  K,  r.  X.  "  And  it  was  for 
this  very  purpose,  lest  I  should  be 
too  much  exalted  {h  w e p  aipuipai 
and  vir€p€o\^  referring  to  uTrep 
o  fiXirrti  in  verse  6,  "  Think  not 
of  me  with  excessive  reverence, 


lest  by  thiB  excess  of  my  revela- 
tions I  should  be  excessively  ex- 
alted,"), that  there  was  given 
me  a  thorn." 

For  the  sense  of  the  whole, 
compare  Luke  x.  20. 

oKoXoyp  occurs  no  where  else  in 
the  N.  Test   It  is  not  "  a  thorn," 
but  *' something  pointed,"  gene- 
rally "  a  pointed  stake  "  ,  _,, 
or  "palisade.-     Hesy-  ;j^^,>" 
chius,  IvXov  uilvfifjiivov : 
and   again,  6pOa   Kal  o^ea   (vXa, 
aravpoif  \a.pai:eg  :  and  SO  Phavo- 
rinus,   in    ava(rKoXoTri((o'   a-KoXo 
irtQ  TO.   olea   IvXa,     In 

this  sense  it  is  used  by  «,^cnte8.'* 
theLXX.  Numb,  xxxiii. 
55  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  24 ;  Hos.  ii.  6, 
where  it  is  rather  distinguished 
from  "  thorns "  (uKaydaif,)  than 
identified  with  them.  So  also 
Ajrtemidorus,  iii.  33,  uKoyOai  Kal 
(TKoXoviQ  oEvyag  trrj^taiyovtri  iia 
TO  olv.  And  so  in  classical  wri- 
ters invariably. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  metaphor  is  taken  from  tm- 
paling  or  crucifying  ;  and  is  thus 
analogous  ^o  the  expression,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ "  (Gal. 
ii.  20).  dyriffKoXoTrO^ut  in  Esther 
vii.  10  is  explained  byPhavorinus 
and  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to 
di'anrTavpii^iay  and   tricoXoxl/  is  thus 

equivalent  to  oravpdc  ("the  cross," 
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Varava,  fva  [jls  xoT^a^i^ri  [,  SVa  [xrj  vTripalpiofiat'}.     ^**[xal] 


*  Xarop. 


^  oiiiit  Koi, 


^uiTet  me  that  I  may  not  be  exalted  above  measured     ''And 


me.' 


wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for 

mhee  that  thy  faith  fail  not"  The 

^word  earay  in  the  LXX.  is  un- 

^eclined.  In  the  thirty-five  places 

""where  it  is  used  in  the  N.  Test 

of  which  ten  occur  in  St  Paul, 

di  is  declined. 

ci^a  /i€  Ko\a<pilp  This  is  (not 
as  might  be  expected 
To  buffet  ^Yom  the  word  (TvoXoif/ 
to  "  prick  '*  or  "  wound," 
but)  •*  to  buffet,"  or  "  strike  with 
the  fist,"  as  in  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  trial.  Matt  xxvi.  67, 
Mark  xiv.  65,  1  Pet  ii.  20.  In 
this  passage,  and  1  Cor.  iv.  11, 
where  it  occurs  among  the  Apo- 
stle's hardships,  it  is  used  in  a 
general  sense  of  *'  maltreatment," 
yet  still  probably  with  regard  to 
its  original  meaning,  and  hence 
applies  not  to  the  *'  stake  "  (cnro- 
Xo^),  but  to  the  "  angel "  (ayyc- 
Xoc) ;  comp.  Job  ii.  5,  7,  where 
Satan  is  ordered  to  ''put  forth 
his  hand  and  touch  the  bone  and 
the  fiesh,"  and  said  to  "  smite  Job 
with  sore  boils."  Compare,  for  a 
similar  metaphor,  vironrial^b)  in  1 
Cor.  ix.  27,  and  for  a  similar 
personification,  that  of  Death 
and  Sin  in  Rom.  v.  14,  21,  and 
1  Cor.  XV.  55.  The  word  is  later 
Greek,  KovlvXt'Cot  being  the  ex- 
pression in  Attic  Greek. 

The  subjunctive  KoXai^il^rji  and 
vwepalptafiai  are  uscd  to  express 
the  continuance  of  the  trial. 
**  He  came  in  order  that  [not 
"  he  might,**  but]  he  may  buffet 
me,  and  in  order  that  [not  "I 
might  not  be,"  but]  "  I  mat/  not 
be  exalted."  The  figure  may  be 
either :  (1)  the  Angel  of  Satan, 


like  Death  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55, 
armed  with  the  impaling  stake  ; 
or  (2)  the  Apostle  himself  already 
impaled  or  crucified,  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  buffets 
of  his  adversary. 

'  The  order  of  the  words  would 
naturally  require  (tkoKoxI/  and  ay- 
ycXoc  to  be  taken  in  apposition 
with  each  other ;  but  the  sense, 
as  given  above,  would  be  better 
expressed,  if  it  were  i^oOri  trKoXoxp 
rp  trapKlf  ayycXoc  (raravd  lya  fie 
KoKatftii^.  "  There  was  given  to 
me  a  stake  in  the  fiesh,  in  order 
that  an  angel  of  Satan  may  buffet 
me."  For  similar  inversions,  see 
note  on  1  Cor.  viii.  11,  and  in 
this  very  verse,  rj  virep^oK^  twv 
airoKa\v\l/€(M}y  ....  tya  ^i)  VTrepai- 
pwfxai. 

The  words,  Iva  fxfl  virepaiptji.tai 
in  their  second  occurrence,  though 
retained  in  B.  are  omitted  in  A. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  Vulg.,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, because  they  were  thought 
superfiuous ;  whereas  the  repeti- 
tion may  be  intentional,  to  ex- 
press as  strongly  as  possible  the 
Apostle's  belief  in  the  end  being 
designed  by  Providence,  as  in 
Job,  chap  i. 

8.  The  Apostle  has  described 
this  trial  in  the  same  strain  as 
his  ineffable  communion  with 
Christ;  his  thoughts  flow  out 
naturally  from  one  into  the  other. 
We  now  come  to  the  ground  of 
his  doing  so.  It  was  because  he 
had  the  Lord's  assurance  that  in 
his  own  weakness  the  power  of  his 
master  would  be  best  shown  forth. 

vwip  rovToVf  "  for  him,  that  ho 
may  depart  from  me,"  (i.  e.  the 
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eir    6[xi  >j  buvoLULig  tow  p^piorow.      ^"/)io  eu^oxcv  ev  afrosvsiatg, 

j^pttrrov.  Zrav  yap   acSsj/oJ,    tots  Soi/aTo'^  eJ/xi. 

^  ^>  me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  'weaknesses,  in  re- 
proachesy  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for 
Christ*a  sake.     For  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong. 


10.  aoQtvdaiQ^  ^  weaknesses 
consequent  on  troubles." 

hiptp  ^piarov,  *^  endured  in  the 
service  of  Christ"  He  refers  to 
all  the  preceding  context 

oray  yap  ' aadtvSi,  He  refers 
back  to  verses  8,  9,  and  thus 
sums  np  the  whole.    Compare 


Philo,  Vit  Mos.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  to 
aaQevtQ  v^wv  Ivya^iQ  iari  (com- 
paring the  thorn  of  the  Burning 
Bush  to  the  people  of  Israel). 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  26 :  "  Nuper  rae 
cujusdam  amici  languor  admo- 
nuit,  optimos  esse  nos  dum  in- 
firmi  sumus,^ 


Paraphbasb  OF  Chap.  XI.  16— XIL  10. 

I  return  once  more  to  boast  of  myself.  Think  not  that  this  folly 
is  natural  to  me,  yet  think  even  this  rather  than  not  hear  my 
self-defence  ,-  and  remember  that  I  boast,  not  in  my  own  cha- 
racter,  and  as  Christ  would  have  me  speak,  but  as  I  am  forced 
in  self-defence  to  speak  on  this  particular  occasion,  andfoilow^ 
ing  the  example  of  the  crowd  of  teachers  who  beset  you  with 
boasts  of  this  very  kind. 

And  now  that  I  have  put  off  the  character  of  an  Apostle, 
and  taken  the  character  of  a  fool,  you  surely  ought,  according 
to  your  own  practice,  to  listen  to  me  patiently.  For  wise  as  you 
are,  fools,  nevertheless^  seem  to  have  greater  influence  with  you 
than  wise  fnen,  lliese  fools,  as  fools  indeed  they  are,  enslave 
you,  plunder  you,  make  you  their  prey,  tower  over  you,  insult 
you  with  blows  on  the  face.  These  are  the  teachers  to  whom 
you  gladly  submit  yourselves;  and  I,  in  comparison,  am  far 
inferior,  I  can  do  none  of  these  things,  I  am  covered  with  dis- 
honour, and  am  broken  down  with  weakness.  Yet  after  all  (to 
speak  seriously,  though  still  speaking  not  as  an  Apostle,  but  as 
a  foot),  whatever  be  their  grounds  of  confidence,  I  have  the 
same  ;  precisely  the  same  as  regards  their  descent  from  God's 
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know  notg  God  only  knows  —  he  was  carried  away  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  heard  words 
which  were  no  human  words,  which  man  cannot  speak,  though 
God  may.  Of  this  man,  thus  far  removed  from  my  own  itidi- 
vidual  consciousness,  I  will  boast ;  but  of  myself  I  will  boast 
only  in  my  weaknesses,  I  might  boast,  if  so  I  wished  it,  and 
yet  not  be  a  fool,  though  before  in  irony  I  said  that  I  should  be  ; 
but  I  forbear  lest  you  should  regard  me  with  superstitious  reve^ 
rence  beyond  what  you  hear  and  see.  And  it  was  for  this  very 
purpose,  lest  I  should  be  raised  too  high  by  the  excess  of  the 
revelations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  there  was  planted  in 
my  weak  mortal  frame  a  stake,  a^  of  impalement,  on  which  I 
writhe  like  one  crucified:  an  angel  of  the  adversary  was  sent  to 
smite  me,  like  Job,  whilst  thus  exposed  before  him  ;  for  this  very 
purpose,  I  say,  lest  I  should  be  raised  up  too  high.  When  this 
pressed  hard  upon  me,  I  have  thrice  entreated  the  Lord,  that 
my  enemy  may  depart  from  me,  and  thrice  He  has  answered  to 
me  **  My  loving  favour  suffices  for  thee  ;  for  strength  is  per- 
fected  in  weakness,^  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  boast  in 
these  my  weaknesses,  in  order  that  the  strength  of  Christ  may 
overshadow  me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  weaknesses,  in 
insults,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions  from  my  enemies,  in  diffi" 
cutties  of  all  kinds,  for  Chrisfs  sake ;  for  when  I  am  most 
weak,  I  know  that  I  am  most  strong. 


This  section  contains  three  points  of  great  interest^  both  his- 
torical and  moral. 

I.  General  sketches  of  his  dangers  and  sufferings  have  been 
given  before  in  these  Epistles ;  once  in  the  First 
(iv.  11 — 13),  twice  in  this  (iv.  7 — 10,  vi.  4—10).     ritionTuie 
But  this  is  the  only  passage  where  he  enumerates     Apostle's 

11  ••11  sufferings. 

actual  facts,  and  so  enables  us  to  compare  it  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  and  to  form  a  picture  of  his  life  in  detail 
from  his  own  account.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  point 
of  time  at  which  it  was  composed  excludes  all  the  calamities 
recorded  in  Acts  xx — xxviii.  and  that  therefore  we  must  add  to 

O  O 
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tailed  aspect  of  the  Apostle's  life,  which,  but  for  the  goading 
provocations  of  his  opponents,  would  (humanly  speaking)  have 
been  altogether  lost  to  us. 

IL  What  his  description  of  his  outward  sufferings,  xL  23 — 
28^  is  to  the  general  history  of  his  outward  life,  the 
description  of  his  vision  (xii.  2 — 10)  is  to  his  inward  tion  oHhe" 
life.  It  throws  light  on  similar  ecstasies  recorded  in  Apostle's 
Other  parts  of  the  N.  Test,  as  of  Peter,  m  Acts  x. 
10;  of  Philip,  in  Acts  viii.  39 ;  and  especially  of  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  10,  iv.  1,  &c.) ;  **  the  dreams  and  visions,"  al- 
luded to  as  signs  of  the  spirit  in  Acts  ii.  16  ;  and  the  speaking 
with  tongues,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.  The  detsuls  may  be  different, 
but  this  description  contains  their  common  characteristics ;  the 
loss  of  self-consciousness,  the  sense  of  being  hurried  into  a 
higher  sphere, — and  the  partial  and  mysterious  glimpses  of  the 
invimble  world.  And  it  illustrates  especiaUy  the  ecstatic  state 
in  which  he  himself  largely  partook,  as  appears  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies,  still  preserved  in  the  Clementines  (Ilom. 
xvL  19),  where  Peter  is  introduced  as  rebuking  Paul  (under 
the  name  of  Simon  Magus)  for  pretending  to  revelations 
through  visions  and  dreams.  (See  Introd.  pp.  367, 8.)  Compare 
also  the  facts  stated  Acts  ix.  12,  xxii.  17,  and  his  expression 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  that  ^*  he  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  they 
alL'' 

And  further,  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  which  he  has 
drawn  between  this  ecstasy  and  his  ordinary  state,  is 
a  warrant  to  us  that  he  does  not  needlessly  con-    tiveonhe 
found  things  human  and  Divine,  things  earthly  and     -Apoetie's 
things  spiritual.     What  he  does*  say  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture, at  least  conceivable,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  may  have 
received  his  "revelations  from  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  xL  23,  xv.  3, 
Gral.  L  12,  16).     What  he  does  not  say — the  silence  respecting 
the  words  that  cannot  be  uttered — furnishes  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  elaborate  description  given  by  Mahomet,  of  his 
nocturnal  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  to  paradise.     (Sprenger's 
Life  of  Mahomet,  part  L  126,  136.) 

III.  The  description  of  his  trial  of  the  **  thorn  in  the  flesh  " 
has  two  interests  quite  independent  of  each  other,  jjj  D^c^p, 
The  first  is  purely  antiquarian  and  historical.     What    tion  of  the 
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ther,  ''Ah  no  I  dear  Paul^  it  was  no  such  trial  which  afflicted 
thee.** 

(b)  Temptations  to  unbelief;  or  torments  of  conscience  about 
Ids  past  life.     So  thought^  not  unnaturally  from  their 
position^  the  old   Protestants^   as   Gerson,  Luther,     ofunbeitef 
Calvin,  Mosheim,  Osiander.      But  afcaiust   this   is     ^'^^. 
the  external  character  of  the  trial  indicated  by  all 
the  expressions  («'  the  thorn,"  '*  the  flesh,"  "  to  buffet "),  and 
the  absence  of  any  indications  of  such  thoughts  in  the  rest  of 
the  Apostle's  writings. 

(2)  External  calamities. 

(a)  His  Judaizing  opponents  (so  Chrysostom  and  the  Greek 
fathers  generally),  alluding  especially  to  the  indi-     ^  j^^^^ 
Tidual  leader  so  often  pointed  at  (see  note  on  x.  7),    izing  oppo. 
and  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "ministers     °*°'*' 

of  Satan,"  in  xi.  14.  But  here,  again,  the  expression  "  in  the 
flesh"  is  too  closely  personal,  and  "  the  thorn"  and  "  buffet- 
ing "  too  definite. 

(b)  His  afflictions  and  persecutions.     This  is  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  "  weakness "  in  verse  9,  and  by  the  ex-     j.  Afflic- 
press  reference  under  that  name  to  his  distresses,  in     ^*®°*- 

10.  But  against  it  is  the  definite  and  isolated  character  of  the 
trial,  and  also  the  improbability  of  the  Apostle's  earnest  desire 
to  be  delivered  from  what  was  an  almost  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  his  mission. 

(3)  Some  bodily  fdlment  Almost  every  disorder  has  been 
suggested.  Pleurisy,  the  stone  (Aquinas),  epilepsy  Bodily  aii- 
(Ziegler),  weakness  of  eyesight  (suggested  by  a  ™®°^ 
comparison  of  Acts  ix.  9,  xxiii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  15,  vi.  11),  de- 
fect of  utterance  (suggested  by  x.  10),  lice  in  the  head  (Co- 
teller,  Mon.  Eccl.  L  p.  352),  hypochondria,  headache,  earache 
(Jerome,  Chrysostom,  CEcumenius,  Tertullian).  The  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  a  pain  in  the  head  has  the  advantage  of  a  dis- 
tinct support  from  tradition.  Jerome  says  (ad  Gal.  iv.  13), 
**  Tradunt  eum  gravissimum  capitis  dolorem  saepe  perpessum  ; " 
Tertullian  (De  Pudic.  cap.  12),  ^*  Per  dolorem,  m^  a»/w^,  au- 
riculas vel  capitis."  Dismissing,  however,  any  of  those  special 
conjectures,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  some  general  ail- 
ment, which  would  answer  the  force  of  the  words,  and  which, 
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the  Apoetle  himself  illustrates  all  the  less  direct  or  less  au- 
thentic allusions  to  similar  communications  elsewhere.  ^^  The 
Lord  '*  is  still  with  him,  the  personal  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  He  ^'  entreats  "  Him 
QirapiKaXstra)  as  one  still  present ;  and  the  answer  is  returned, 
as  in  the  moment  of  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  5),  through  articu- 
late words.  And  those  words  exactly  express  that  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human,  of  the  "  grace  "  or  '*  favour  "  as  of  God, 
with  the  *^  weakness  "  as  of  man,  which  is  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  revelation  is  received  by  the  Apostle  as  an  abun- 
dant consolation,  not  only  for  the  particular  trial  to  which  it 
referred,  but  for  all  *^  the  weaknesses,  insults,  necessities,  per- 
secutions, and  afflictions,"  to  which  he  was  exposed.  If  Christ 
was  satisfied,  he  was  satisfied ;  if  Christ's  strength  became  his 
strength  through  his  weakness,  then  in  his  weakness  he  was 
strong. 

(2)  The  case  of  the  Apostle  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  **  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man"  not  ^  instance 
**  availing  "  for  the  object  desired ;  in  other  words  it  of  a  prayer 
teaches  us  that  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  "  Ask,  and  °^  ^^^ 
it  shall  be  given  you,"  must  not  be  understood  as  promising  a 
direct  answer  to  every  prayer,  but  as  expressing  the  certainty, 
that  He  who  knows  our  infirmities  before  we  ask,  and  our  ig- 
norance in  asking,  will,  in  the  end,  supply  our  needs  with  all 
that  we  require,  although  not  with  all  that  we  desire,  or  think 
that  we  require.  The  Apostle  prayed  not  for  wealth,  or 
honour,  or  wisdom,  but  simply  that  a  great  impediment  to  his 
usefulness  might  be  removed ;  and  even  this  was  not  granted. 
And,  in  like  manner,  a  greater  than  the  Apostle  had  "  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears," 
**  earnestly,  and  in  an  agony,  and  the  sweat,  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground,  saying,  *  Fatlier,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ' "  (Heb.  v.  7  ;  Luke 
xxii.  44 ;  Matt  xxvi.  39) ;  and  yet  the  cup  was  not  removed,  nor 
the  prayer  granted.  There  are  other  passages  in  the  N.  Test, 
which  indicate  the  same  truth,  but  these  are  sufficient.  If  the 
prayer  of  Paul,  and  the  prayer  of  Christ,  were  refused,  none 
need  complain  or  be  perplexed. 
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purity  and  simplicity,  and  thereforiB  universal  strength  of  the 
first  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  owe  (humanly  speaking)  to  the 
humble  station  and  uneducated  character  of  the  first  Apostles, 
which  thus  received,  at  once,  and  without  perversion  or  intrusion 
of  alien  thoughts,  the  original  impression  of  the  Word  made  flesh? 
Who  can  say  how  great  would  have  been  the  loss  to  the  world 
had  the  Gospel  originated,  not  in  the  weakness  of  Palestine  and 
Gulilee,  but  in  the  learning  of  Alexandria  or  the  strength  of 
Borne  ?  And,  again,  in  St.  Paul  himself,  it  might  have  seemed 
at  the  time  to  all,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion  seem  to  him,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been  better  served,  had  he 
been  relieved  from  his  infirmity  and  gone  forth  to  preach  and 
teach  with  unbroken  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  his  bodily  pre- 
sence strong,  his  speech  mighty  and  powerful.  But  history 
has  answered  the  question  otherwise,  and  has  ratified  the  Di- 
vine answer,  in  which  the  Apostle  acquiesced.  What  the  Apo- 
stle lost  for  himself,  and  what  Christianity  lost  for  the  moment, 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  beyond  doubt  proved  to  be,  not  the  inventor  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  its  devoted  and  humble  propagator.  In  his  own 
weakness  lies  the  strength  of  the  cause.  When  he  was  weakest 
as  a  teacher  of  the  present,  he  was  strongest  as  an  Apostle  of 
the  future.  And  what  his  trial  was  to  him  and  to  the  world  on 
a  large  scale,  that  the  trial  of  each  individual  Christian  may 
have  been  ever  since,  the  means  in  ways  inconceivable  to  him 
now,  of  making  himself  and  others  strong  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  man. 


Final  Warnings  and  Salutations. 


m^si\iiv  u(J>'   CjjLciv   (ruw/9'ra«"fl«r   oi^iv  yap  itr 


ey«     ya.p 


I  1  'have  l)CComc  a  fuol ;  "''  ye  ''conijtellcd  me.  For  /ouglit 
to  have  been  commended  by  you:  for  in  DuUiing  'wm  I 
behind    the   very    chicfual   apostles,    though    I    am    nothing. 


Tbe  long  burst  of  passionate 
self-v Indication  hns  now  at  last 
Httani  oxponded  it8i.-lf,  and  be 
ffuni  dl.  retiirn»  to  the  point 
gresum.  from  whence  lie  diverged 
at  X.  7,  where  ho  was  asserting 
his  intention  to  repress  the  dis- 
obcillouco  of  tho^o  who  still  re- 
sisted his  authority  at  Corinth. 
Before,  however,  be  enters  agwn 
upon  this,  he  looks  buek  over  the 
long  digression ;  and  resumes 
hero  and  there  a  thoiiffbt  whidi 
needed  explanation  or  expan- 
sion. Hence,  nlthough  this  con- 
cluding section  stands  apart  from 
the  interruption  of  z.  10 — xii. 
10,  and  is  truly  the  winding  up 
of  the  main  argument  begun  in 
X.  1—7,  it  is  filled  with  traces 
of  the  torrent  which  has  passed 
through  his  mind  in  the  inter- 
val, ills  "folly"  (xi.  1—10),  the 
"commendatory"  epistles  (iii.  1, 
V.  1 2),  tlie  "  Apostolical "  preten- 
sions of  his  opponents  (si,  12, 
13)  are  resumed  in  verso  11;  his 
miracles  and  sufferings  (xi.  23-^ 
28)  in  verse  12;  the  question  of 
self-support  (xi.  12)  in  verses  13 
— 18;  the  Strength  and  weakness 
united  in  Christ  (xii.  9)  in  xiii. 
3,  4,  9. 

11,   yiyoi-n    /i^ui-,        "/  have 

been   a  fool."     This   is    the  ex- 


pression of  (he  Apostle**  first 
feeling  on  looking  back  at  what 
he  has  said.  That  one  word 
"fool,"  already  used  so  often  (see 
note  on  xi.  \),  sums  it  alt  up. 

iiftilq  fit  iifaynaaaTf.      "  It  was 

not  my  doing,  but  yours  [for  you 
ought  to  have  saved  me  the  la^k 
of  commending  myselfl." 

This  clause  implied,  but  not 
expressed,  furnishes  the  ground 
for  the  next  sentence,  iyii  yvp: 
"  for  /  ought  to  have  been  eom- 
mended  by  t/ov  i'  v/iiir  being  as 
emphatic  as  iya.  "  It  was  yowr 
business  not  mine."  For  the 
feeling  of  looking  for  the  attes- 
tation of  his  Apostleship  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  compare 
iii.  1,  2;  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

oiiSiv  yap  Siaripijaii.  "  I,  and 
not  they,  should  have  been  com- 
mended ;  for  I  showed  myself 
equal  to  them  ;"  see  note  on  xi. 
5.  ohiiv  tifit.  Compare  1  Cor. 
XV.  8—10. 

12.  This  is  the  proof  of  his 
Apostleship,  brought  forward  for 
a  moment,  but  not  carried  out. 
fifv  must  refer  to  some  BJatithesis 
which  is  omitted.  The  first 
aij/it'ia  is  used  for  "  proofs  "  or 
"signs"  generally,  tho  second 
aTi/iilot^  more  especially  for  "mi- 
raculous signs,"  as  in  Bom.  xv. 
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ftf7a  rod  airoa-ToXotj  xaTiipyatrSr^  «v  vfuv  «v  iraarj}  vtto- 
jctoyy},  ^mj/jLeioig  xa)  ripoLtrip  xou  iuifdfJLetriP.  ^^ri  yap 
Itrriv  0  ^7jVo"oifl7jTf  ^jrkp  rag  T^oiTrag  ixx>i7j(ria$y  §]  jut^  on 
auTo^  iyw  ou  xaTsvapxT^tra  ufuov ;  ^apitratrQe  [Mi  rr^v 
aSixiav    raunjv.       ^^JSou    rplrotf    ^roZro    iroifjLog   'iy^co    Ix- 


•  add  iy. 


irrr'tfiifrf. 


om.  Totrro. 


12  Truly  the  signs  of  'the  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in 
all    'endurance,   in    signs    and    wonders   and   mighty   deeds. 

t3  For  what  is  it  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  'the  other 
churches,  except  it   be  that  /  myself  was  not  'chargeable  to 

A  you?   for^ve   me   this,  wrong.      Behold,  this    'is    tlie   third 


19,  Heb.  ii.  24,  and  in  the  Acts 
and  Gospels,  ripafnvy  "won- 
ders," is  used  here,  and  often  in 
the  Acts,  of  the  Apostolic  mi- 
racles; but  never  (except  in 
John  iv.  48 ;  Acts  ii.  22)  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  IwafxtfriVy 
**  mighty  miracles,**  as  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  4,  xii.  10,  28.  The  three 
words  occur  together  in  Rom. 
XY.  19,  Heb.  ii.  4.  vjrofioy^  re- 
fers to  bis  hardships.  The  pas- 
Cljumof  sage  is  remarkable  as 
minculotiB  containing  (what  is 
powen.  rare  in  the  history  of 
miracles)  a  direct  claim  to  mira- 
culous powers  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  ascribed.  Comp. 
1  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  Rom.  xv.  19. 

Tov  awooToXov.  "  Of  him  who 
is  invested  with  the  Apostolical 
mission ;"  as,  in  English,  "  of  the 
Apostle;"  meaning,  not  any 
special  individual,  but  the  ideal 
of  the  office.  Kareipyatrdii  **  were 
wrought,"  i.  e.  speaking  of  him- 
self only  as  an  instrument. 

13.  Ti  yap  imtv  o  fitra^OriTe, 
**  The  proofs  of  my  Apostleship 
were  sufficient  for  you  ;  for  there 
was  nothing  wanted  to  complete 
them." 

vKip  TQQ  Xocff-otc  eicjcXi^ff/ac,  "be- 
yond the  other  Churches  to  which 
I  have  preached."    At  this  point 


he  is  reminded  of  the  objection 
noticed  in  xi.  7,  viz.  that  his  not 
receiving  maintenance  from  them 
was  a  proof,  either  of  his  want  of 
power  to  exact  it,  or  of  his  want 
of  affection  for  them.  "  When  I 
speak  of  your  having  every  proof 
of  my  power  and  my  affection 
for  you,  I  remember  that  there 
is  one  point  in  which  you  may 
consider  yourselves  aggrieved." 

avTog  cyw,  "  The  only  point 
of  which  you  can  complain,  is 
that  /,  in  my  own  person,  have 
refused  support;  your  complaint 
does  not  apply  even  to  my  com- 
panions ;  they  have  received  sup- 
port"    See  note  on  xii.  18. 

KarivapKritra,    See  note  on  xi.  9. 

\apiaaadi  fioi  rriy  d^Kiay  rau- 
rriv,  ironical,  like  xi.  7:  "did  I 
commit  an  offence  (afiapriav  Ivoi" 
rian)  in  abasing  myself  that  ye 
might  be  exalted  ?  " 

14.  i^ov  rpiroy  tovto,  "  look  at 
the  proof  of  my  love.  This  is 
the  third  time  that  I  am  ready 
to  travel  to  you.  Once  I  have 
been  actually"  (i.  e.  on  his  first 
visit  in  Acts  xviii.  1) ;  "a  second 
time  I  intended  to  come  "  (i.  e. 
according  to  the  plan  mentioned 
in  i.  \5y  16);  "the  third  time, on 
the  present  occasion,  I  am  now 
ready." 
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pyo^  8oXa>  ufJLag  fXafov,  ^^  fJ^^O  Ttva  w^/  0L7re(rra\xa 
u/JioiSj  hi*  aurou  67r7^sov6XTr^(ra  ufJioig  \  ^^rrapsxaAscra 
,  xa)  (TuifaTrstrrsiT^oL  rov  aOsX<^oi/'  [jltj  n  l^rXsovsxTTj- 
^Sig  TiTog ;  oi  t(S  winS  irvsofxari  ir8piS7rarrjcra[JL6v  ; 
Tg  arjTOig  lyyanv  ; 


•  wdXtP, 


^  kwoKoyo6fuBa  \ 


*  KoerwAwutv  rov. 


'   I   caught  you  with  guile.       Did   I  'defraud  you  by 

»f  them  whom    I    'have    sent    unto   you?     I  'exhorted 

t  and  with   him  I   sent  'the  brother:     did    Titus    'de- 

you?  walked  we  not  in  the  same  spirit?   in  the  same 

ong  ago  *ye  think  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you' : 


18.  "  Surely  there  was  no 
bom  I  have  sent,  by  whom 
le  a  gain  of  you  ?  **  The 
le  indignantly  repels  the 
ion,  and  so  abruptly  that 
^  a  clause  is  complete.  The 
ce  is  a  mixture  of  two  coir- 
ions:  /ii)  3ca  rirog  oy  kiri" 
t,  IvXeovicrriffaj  and  /i^  riva 
'itrraXKa,  avicmiXa  e<c  to 
KTiiy  v/idc* 

frapeKaKeaa  TiroVf  "I  ex- 
I**  or  "charged  Titus  to  go 
e  mission  of  making  the 
bution."  The  same  word 
1  in  describing  these  trans- 
8  in  viiL  6,  17,  1  Cor.  xvi. 

DwrcoreiXa  rov  dSeX^oi',  "I 
rith  him  the  brother  whom 
DOW,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
ig  this  suspicion:"  see  viii. 
>.  The  Syriac  has  "the 
•en,*  which  would  refer  to 
;he  brethren  mentioned  in 
8—21. 

rt  iirXeoreKTriffev  v/iac  TiVoc  ; 
ly  Titus  made  no  gain  of 


y  avr^  irvivfiari  TripuTarrj" 

;    oh    role    avroTc    «x''*^'*' » 

not  we  (i.e.  Paul,  Titus, 

he  brother)  walk  in  the 


same  spirit,  and  in  the  same  foot- 
steps ?  "  To  identify  Titus  with 
himself  he  changes  the  person, 
and,  where  we  should  have  ex- 
pected Trepuirarriaey  has  TrcpccTra- 
rriirafiey. 

Here,  as  in  v.  7,  he  follows  out 
the  precise  meaning  of 
frepiiraTeiv  ;  and  there-  '^'jj,*"' 
fore,  though  in  the  first 
clause  it  is  taken  in  its  general 
sense,  where  the  metaphor  is  al- 
most lost,  "walk  by  the  same 
spirit"  (as  in  Acts  ix.  31,  xxi. 
21),  in  the  second  clause  the  me- 
taphor is  preserved  :  "  walk,"  or 
"  tread,"  "  in  the  same  foot- 
marks." Ixfitri  is  so  used  with 
oToixccv  in  Rom.  iv.  12,  and  with 
ifraKoXovdtiyf  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21 ; 
they  walked  both  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ 

For  the  phrase,  comp.  Philo, 
irept  4^iXaydp,y  p.  385  ;  role  avroiQ 
'i'^ye(riy  iiraKoXovOfitTai, 

19.  The  main  subject  of  this 
part  of  his  Epistle,  his  Apostolic 
authority,  which  he  had  begun 
in  X.  1 — 9,  resumed  in  xii.  1 1, 
12,  interrupted  by  the  parenthe- 
sis in  xii.  13 — 18,  he  now  finally 
resumes. 

Instead  of  waXiy  ("  a  second 
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'before  God  in  Christ   we  spealt',  but  all  tliiiigs,  °  beloved, 
0  for  yuur   odirpng.      For   I   fear  lest  when   I   come   I  atuiti 


tImoO  ia  O.  E.  J.  K.,  b  to  be 
roA    luXoi   ("  for   ft 
"^  iong  lime")  w'ub  A- 

■^  B.F.G.    BothwoBld 

inaktt  MMEk  If  'aXir  be  eor- 
rwt,  it  WWild  refcr  b«ck  (o  the 
lamer    nlancs    id    Uu«  EiibU« 

(itii.  1,  Mp)(tipiB<i  TaXir  laurovc 
mtrrar  :  V.  12,  TaXiT  .  .  .  «vi-(- 
vranfiir).        Bot     |lCObablj     lb« 

TM^Dg  uf  'ttXir  here  wao  sug- 
gested b]r  Uie  oecorrenco  of  the 
■wotA  Uterc.  roAat  rcfere  (o  th« 
uissppreheosiMi  wliicli  might 
exbt  as  to  ihe  apologetic  (one 
(iiraX«7nt>f(f8a)  whit^  does,  in 
fact  Ptrvmde  the  whole  Epistle. 
In  ihta  ckse,  a  fnll  «lop  M  aroXo' 
TMfuDa,  aft  in  the  Text,  ia  better 
tlun  KqneatioB. 

The  word,  as  a  yerb.  is  nwd 
in  hi>  Epijilv;  btsiJe*.  crnlj  in 
Rom.  ii.  15;  but  the  Eubstantive 
(nzoKoyia)  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  1  Cor,  is,  3,  "  thia  ia  my 
defence  to  them  that  question 
me."  ''  Not  once  or  twice  only, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Epialle,  you  are  thinking 
th»t  we  are  employed  in  defend- 
ing ouraelrcs." 

The  next  clauEO  shows  that 
fr^if  is  emphatic  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  its  position  before 
aTcoXoyovfuOa.  "  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  before  j/ou  that  I  make 
my  defence?  No:  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  that  I  speak."  This  pas- 
sage presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  object  of  the  Epistle, 
in  wliich  he  represents  himself 
and  the  Corinthians  as  on  equal 


temos.  Here  «-e  bare  an  indica- 
tic>n  of  the  same  independence  nf 
character  »e  appears  la  bis  con- 
duct at  Philippi  (Acts  xri.  37), 
and  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.  25).  with 
regard  to  Uio  Roman  ma^atratea 
In  the  First  Epistle,  compare  i*. 
3,  "  with  me  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of 
you." 

For  tlie  expressioD  Katfrain 
Stvi  it  jyHOTji,  see  note  on  ii.  17. 

He  now  gives  the  same  reason 
for  his  apologetic  tone  Ibat  tic 
bad  given  by  implication  in  iii. 
1,  and  expressly  in  v.  Vi,  "we" 
commend  not  ourselves  again  to 
you,  but  girt  you  oeeaiwn  lo 
glory  on  our  behalf,  that  ye  mag 
hattt  lomewhat  lo  ttntver  lAatt 


"  I  am  not  defending  myself  but 
all  that  I  do  is  for  your  building 
up."  In  the  word  ayariiroi,  "  be- 
loved," which  he  has  only  used 
once  before  (vii.  1),  we  seem  to 
see  the  sudden  return  of  affec- 
tionate warmth,  which  in  the 
sterner  tone  of  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  he  bad  for  a  moment 
relinquished.  In  the  expression 
oiiofopqc  ("  building  up  "),  there 
is  a  retnm  to  the  general  train 
of  thought  in  i.  1 — 7. 

20.  lie  goes  on  to  give  more 
precisely  his  reasons  for  this  self- 
defence.  "  1  defend  myself,  lest 
you  should  fall  a  prey  to  my  op- 
ponents." What  follows  strongly 
confirms  wliat  was  said  on  x.  I, 
that  an  interval  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  this  last 
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flaiv  Ofj^  oiov$  9^sX«>   6tjp(0  xjfJLoig  xayro  eupsdo)   ufJLiv  oTov   oy 


fytis. 


(rj^oi. 


not    find   you   such   as    I    would  and    that  /  shall  be  found 
'by  you  such  as  ye  would  not,  lest  there  be  Mebate,  ""^zeal. 


fiTi  utag. 

His  fears  for 
the  Corinthum 
Church. 


portion  of  the  Epistle  (x.  1 — xiii. 
13),  and  the  earlier  portion  (i.  1 
— vii.  16).  With  the  thoughts 
of  yii.  d---16  fresh  in  his  mind, 
the  Apostle  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  the  return  of  those 
Tery  evils  which  he  there  so  con- 
fidently belieyed  to  have  been 
repressed.  Comp.  especially  verse 
21,  "  who  have  not  repented  *' 
with  the  detailed  eulogy  on  their 
"repentance**  for  those  very  sins 
in  vii.  9 — 11. 

The  two  words  are 
here,  as  in  the  next 
clause,  to  be  united, 
80  as  not  to  connect 
TTbtg with iKdbjv.  "Lest 
if  so  be.**  In  the  third  clause  /j// 
Tftfc  is  exchanged  for  fi?/,  the 
doubt  implied  in  fjtri  iruiQ  naturally 
dwindling  away  as  he  advances 
in  his  statement  His  fears  are 
first  general,  lest  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  he  had  so  earnestly 
hoped  to  see  re-established  be- 
tween himself  and  his  converts 
should  be  disturbed;  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  assume 
towards  them  the  severity  which 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  2  CJor.  i.  23,  x. 
1 — ^7,  he  had  deprecated.  The 
transition  from  his  fears  for  them 
to  his  fears  for  himself  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  identification  of  in- 
terests which  pervades  the  whole 
Epistle.  For  the  particular  turn 
of  expression,  comp.  xL  12,  Gal. 
iv.  12. 

This  double  fear  is  explained 
by  his  apprehension  lest  they 
shall  be  turned  away  from  him 


by  misrepresentations ;  and  lest 
he  shall  be  driven  to  use  severity 
by  their  impenitence.  Hence  the 
climax,  in  which  his  fears,  after 
first  expressing  themselves  in 
their  more  general  form,  break 
out  (here  only  in  the  Second 
Epistle)  into  an  impassioned  enu- 
meration of  all  the  evils  of  fac- 
tion, which  he  had  attacked  in 
the  First,  and  then  again  settle 
especially  on  the  particular  evil 
of  sensuality  which  had  been  the 
express  subject  of  both  Epistles. 

/i//  Tiag  epiQ  ....  aKaraffraarlau 
The  vehemence  of  his  language 
has  caused  him  to  omit  the  verb 
—  which  may  be  either  w<t£  or  £u- 
pedbjffi  from  the  adjacent  clause. 
The  accumulation  of  words  serves 
to  show  his  indignation,  and  also 
to  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
evils  introduced  into  a  Christian 
Church  by  the  revival  of  this  old 
disease  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths. The  catalogue  becomes 
more  definite  and  more  aggra- 
vated as  it  goes  on.  The  first 
four  words  express  the  disorder  in 
its  most  general  form,  and  occur 
in  the  same  order  as  in  Gal.  v. 
20. 

epic  A.  tpeic  B>.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
J.  K.,  "quarrel,"  used  of  the 
factions  in  1  Cor.  i.  1 1 .  tpihQ. 

(fjXoQ  is  "  anger,"  "  indigna- 
tion," as  in  all  the  passages  where 
it  is  used  in  the  N.  Test,  in  a  bad 
sense  (Acts  v.  17,  xiii.  45 ;  Rom. 
xiii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  Gal.  v. 
20 ;  James  iii.  14,  16).  In  St. 
Paul  it  is  thus  always  with  epic. 
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•  buUrt*  ^  Towurirp  t  Hiet, 

vrmtk*,  Etrifes,   backljitiDgs,   vbisperinge,   swellings,   ttimiilu. 

II  '^'l^'heQ  1  come  A^n   will  my  God  'have  to  cast  me  dowu' 

aoHtng   TOO,   uid   ehall   I   ^tAve   to'   bewail  many  who  have 

"  sMr^t  cnlumnii-s"  (so  in  Ecclus. 
ssi.  38,  tiiidvpiiur ;  and  in  Roin.  L 
30,  tliiei/ptoraf.  where  it  ia  used, 
as  hc-re,  willi  mraXaXovc)- 

9vTiu>nti£  Aai  uraraaraaiai  eX' 
press  the  actual  mischief  pro- 
dncc^  ^viTiwBic  occurs  nowhere 
elae  id  the  N.  Tost.  But  the 
well  known  meaning  of  fwiow 
shows  that  it  ia  "  insolence." 
Her«,  as  in  Oviioi,  what  would 
naturally  have  bocn  a  singular 
noun  becomes  plural  from  th« 
other  plurals  in  the  senlcnce. 

ataraOTatiiai,  "  disorders,"  "  tU- 

mults."     See  note  on  vi.  5. 

21.  He  DOW  returns  to  tha 
more  especial  stain  on  the  Co- 
riiiiliian  Churrh,  which  he  hoped 
had  been  removed. 

iraXti'  iKOorTot,  "  OB  my  se- 
cond visit,"  i.  e.  the  one  which 
was  about  to  be  made.  It  im- 
plies that  there  had  been  but 
one  before. 

rartti'iiati,  "cast  down." 
Comp.  the  same  word  similarly 
used  in  vii.  6. 

xpi}f:  liftat  cannot  be  taken 
with  cKdorrot,  "  to  you,"  and 
must  therefore  be  "  in  relatioD  b> 
you." 

trivH^ao),  "  have  to  lament," 
i.e.  the  necessity  of  punishing: 
else  he  would  not  speak  of  many 
instead  of  all  who  have  sinned. 
wti-Otiii  is  usually  intransitive. 

T-wf   TtporifiapTiii^oriay,     The   rpo 

may  refer  to  the  time  before 
tlieir   conversion,   but  rather  to 


3wfai  a  "pMsioB,'  "rage," 
Tbe  phml  is  nnu?aal,  and  pro- 
bably 13  oecasiooed  only  by  the 
aiUMliaa  of  tbe  plurals  ia  the 
KM  of  Ibo  aenu-nce.  IT  ir  have 
BBjr  («nr\  it  moit  b«  "  bursts  of 

fyiStta  b  derived  ftum  ifjiSoc, 
**  a  hired  labourer,"  and  thence 
u.-«d  for  "low  envy"  such  as 
hired  servants  might  be  supposed 
toenlertain;  and  thence  for*'ca- 
bal"  or  *■  mob,"  such  as  would  be 
formed  from  persons  of  that  class  ; 
sneb  as  wvrc  lo  be  found  in  Greek 
cities,  and  ar«  alluded  lo  under 
the  name  of  uyofwioi  or  roi'iipiu 
at  The«saIonica  (Acts  xvii,  5), 
and  at  Corinth  (svLii.  U).  At 
Rome,  the  corresponding  phrase 
was  the  lurba  forentis.  In  Ari- 
stotle's Politics  (v.  2, 3)  it  is  used 
in  this  sense,  and  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  seven  causes  of 
Greek  revolution. 

"  Cabal"  or  "  ambition,"  there- 
fore, seems  tbe  most  natural 
translation  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Test.  See  Rom.  ii.  8,  GaL 
v.  20,  Phil.  i.  16,  ii.  3,  Jamesiii. 
14,  16.  Riickert  was  the  first  com- 
mentator who   gave   it    this   its 

i.'nra\nXinf  and  i^iOupiirfioi  de- 
scribe the  acts  in  which  this  fac- 
tious spirit  was  exprcsJied.  iL-ara- 
XnXiu  (which  only  occurs  once 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  Test.,  1  Pet. 
ii.  1.)  is  "  open  detraction ;" 
ij/t8vpiafi6i;    "  whispering,"    i.  e. 
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i^rpoL^au ;  XIII,  ^rplrou  toSto  spp^ojctai  'Tpog  vfJLag.  sttJ 
(TTofjLarog  Suo  [jLaprvpcoy  xa)  rpivov  {rraQi^trsTai  ttuv  pr\[Ji-OL' 

sinned  'before  and  'did  not  repent  of  the  uncleanness 
and  fornication  and  lasciviousness  which  they  'committed? 
ziii.  This  is  the  thii*d  time  I  am  coming  to  you.  *^  In 
the  mouth  of  ^two  witnesses  'and  three^  shall  every  word  be 


the  time  in  which  they  should 
have  repented :  those  who  have 
sinned  ^r«/,  and  .did  not  repent 
afterwards.** 

wpoafiaprayta  is  only  used  in 
the  N.  Test  here  and  in  xiii. 
20. 

As  the  sins  here  spoken  of 
were  past^  /ncravoijo-aKrwi'  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  is 
usually  the  case  to  the  modem 
sense  of  "  repentance,"  i.  e.  not 
''change  of  life,"  but  "sorrow 
for  sin."  The  state  of  mind  which 
he  here  laments  is  the  same  as 
that  which  he  attacks  in  1  Cor. 
V.  1,  where,  although  there  was 
but  one  individual  concerned, 
the  whole  community  partook  of 
the  sin,  by  not  having  expressed 
any  horror  against  it. 

M  rp  iiKodapaiij^.  This  pro- 
bably belongs  both  to  ^iTavori^ 
travTur  and  to  trerOlitTaf^  "  after  " 
or  "in  consequence  of."  See 
for  a  similar  position  of  words, 
1  Cor.  XV.  19. 

The  three  words  express  sen- 
sual sins,  and  are  similarly  joined 
in  Gal.  v.  19.  It  is  needless  to  dis- 
tinguish them  more  particularly. 

XIIL  1,  2.  There  is  no  break 
in  the  argument  He  has  already 
expressed  his  fear  of  what  he 
should  find  when  he  came ;  he 
here  expresses  his  full  intention 
of  coming.  Once  he  had  been 
there,  a  second  time  he  had  in- 
tended to  come,  now  the  third 
time  he  was   actually   coming. 

P 


It  is  probably  with  the  view  of 
expressing  more  strongly  that 
he  should  come  without  fail,  that 
the  expression,  "  I  am  ready  to 
come,"  in  xii.  14,  is  here  ex- 
changed for  "  I  am  coming."  For 
this  future  sense  of  Ipxcfiai^  com- 
pare av6dvri(TK€t  in  John  xxi.  23. 

The  words  which  follow, 
though  without  any  indication  of 
quotation,  are  fromDeut.  xix.  15. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Apostle 
means  merely  to  say  that,  on  his 
arrival  at  Corinth  there  shall  be 
a  formal  trial,  in  which  the  guilt 
of  the  offenders  shall  be  proved 
according  to  the  Law  of  Moses ; 
as  in  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels  for  dealing  with  offend- 
ing Christians :  "  If  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established"  (Matt, 
xviii.  16).  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Apostle  should  express 
himself  either  so  formally  or  so 
imperfectly ;  and  the  context 
suggests  a  better  inter- 
pretation. The  jour-  "Two  or 
neys  of  the  Apostle,  ^^^^ . 
accomplished  or  in- 
tended, occupy  throughout  the 
Epistle  a  prominent  place  in  his 
mind ;  and  now  they  seem  to  him 
to  assume  almost  a  distinct  per- 
sonal existence,  as  though  each 
constituted  a  separate  attestation 
to  his  assertion.  He,  as  it  were, 
appears  to  himself   a   different 
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atrOevzT,  oM^d   SvvarsT   iv    6[jl7p  ^(xal   ydp  [si]   strTOLupcvirj 
8^    atrQevsiagj    aXXa     i^j)     ex    Suva/tsw^    ^soo'     xoil    yoip 


*  add  KoL 


^  (ri<r6fif6a. 


of  Christ  speaking  in  me,    Who  towards  you  is   not  weak, 

4  but  is  'strong  in  you  (for  though  He  was  crucified  through 

weakness^  yet  He  liTCth  'through  the  power  of  God :  for  we 

also  are  weak  in  Him,  but  we  shall  live  'together  with  Him 


speaks  in  me.''  Zoki^Ij  is  either 
"  trial "  or,  as  here, "  a  proof  after 
triaL"  The  transition  between 
the  two  meanings  is  seen  in  the 
connexion  of  loKifial^tTi  and  al6- 
Kc/ioc  in  verse  5,  as  between 
proboy  probus,  and  reprobus  in 
Xatin, 

5c  €iC  vfiaQ  ovK  hfrQEVEi  dXXa 
ivvarti  kv  vfiiy^  "for  He  is  not 
weak,  but  strong  in  avenging 
upon  you  by  supernatural  punish- 
ments the  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted." The  change  from  £<c 
vfidc  to  ev  vfiiy  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  emphatic,  but  is  only 
a  variation  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Apostle's  style. 
Compare  z.  1,  rairctvoc  iy  v/xli^, 
Sapp^  fig  v/iac* 

In  the  words  ovk  Aadevei,  "  He 
is  not  weak,"  he  refers  back  to 
xii.  9,  "  strength  is  perfected  in 
weakness."  ''  Though  in  one 
sense  He  is  weak, in  another  sense 
He  is  strpng;"  and  this  he  ex- 
pands in  the  next  verse. 

4.  Kai  yap,  "/br  tnfaciy  if  He 
was  crucified  in  conformity  with 
His  mortal  weakness,  it  follows  in 
like  manner  that  He  lives  in  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  power 
which  raised  Him  from  the  dead." 
He  died  because  He  was  man : 
He  rose  again,  and  lives,  because 
He  was  the  Son  of  Grod.  Arabro- 
siaster  and  Pelagius  seem  to  have 

read  e£  aadtyeiag  V^^>  ^  ^hey 

r  p 


quote  the  passage,  "ex  infirmitate 
nostra."  But  no  extant  MS.  gives 
this  reading.  With  regard  to 
His  death,  compare  Phil.  ii.  8, 
*'  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
He  humbled  Himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross ;"  with  regard 
to  His  resurrection,  Rom.  i.  4, 
"  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead ;"  and  with 
regard  to  both,  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 
''put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit." 

Kai  yap  lifieig.  This  gives  a 
further  reason  for  tlie  clause 
"  who  is  strong  in  you,"  as  well 
as  an  expansion  and  proof  of  tlie 
clause  immediately  preceding. 
"  The  proof  that  Christ  is  strong 
in  you,  that  He  still  lives  and 
acts,  is  that  /am  weak  and  share 
His  weakness,  yet  I  also  in  my 
dealings  with  you  shall  share  His 
life  by  the  same  Divine  power." 
Comp.  John  xiv.  19,  "  because  I 
live,  you  shall  live  also;"  Rom. 
V.  10,  "  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life."  In  this  case  the  "  life  "  thus 
imparted  is  spoken  of  as  specially 
manifested  in  the  supernatural 
visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Church.  For  the  repe- 
tition of  Kai  yap  compare  the  re- 
petition of  /ii;  in  xii.  22,  and  of 
yap  in  xiii.  8,  9. 
2 
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cy     T^    ttiVts),     eotOTows    Soxijxa^ETe*    ^     oux    eTriyiwt'ffXiTt 
oSoKi/jiai     «<J-Te.        *'eXiri?(w    Si     on      ■yi/ioasir^t     on      rjfi^lg 

s  'through   tlie  power  of    God    toward    you),   examine   your- 

Mslvca  whether  ye  be  in  ihe  faith,  prove   your  own   selves: 

•■or  Icnow  ye  not  your  own  aelvea,   "   that  Jeeus  Cliriet  is  ia 

e  yoH?  except  ye  be  'iinapi'roved.     But  I  trust  that  je  shall 

7  kuow  tliat  tee  are  not  "■unapproved.     Now  '■we  pray  to  God 

a  i„„Tai,c  ■gitoiHiTt  ti  tart  iy  from  6olil^^aClTe,  "unless  yoH  are 
wholly  without  discpnimtiit,"  as 
in  aldKifiof  foiv  in  Rum.  i.  28. 
Comp.  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
con^iousnesa  of  spiritual  gifU  in 
Gal.  iii.  2,  "receiTcd  yc  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  Jaw,  or  by  tha 
hearing  of  faith?" 

ti  pii  ri,  ''unless  I  can  suppose 
that  you  are."  For  tLis  form  of 
li  ^q  see  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

6.  i\KiCv  ii  in  ytimirOc  «ri 
Sificii  ovK  lnfiiv  AioKifttH.  Tho 
previous  sentence  is  broken  in 
u[i<ju  hy  the  thought  which  the 
la-^t  words,  ti  fiij  n  aioxifioi  care, 
suggest.  "  But,  if  it  should  so 
be  that  you  have  no  proof  of 
Christ's  presence,  I  trust  that 
you  will  know  when  I  come,  that 
/  at  least  am  not  without  this 
proof,"  In  classical  Greek  tho 
sense  would  have  been  rendered 
clearer  by  yi,  or  some  such  par- 
ticle, affixed  to  iJ/iEic. 

7.  This  alight  interruption  of 
bitterness     is     immo-        . 
dialcly  modified  bytlie   ^^'^^g 
gentleness  of  the  next   Apibilc. 
sentence.     Tho  Apo- 
stle's feeling  is  the  reverse  of  that 
rebuked  in  the  Prophet  Jonah, 
when  (iv.   1)  he    was    "angry" 
"  and    displeased     exceed! nglj  " 
because  his  prophecy  was  frus- 
trated by  the  repentance  and  re- 


rp  irioTii,  cavToic  COKiit&ZtTi.      IIo 

breaks  off  abruptly  with  his  ar- 
gument, and  appeals  at  once  to 
their  own  experience :  "  I  have 
spoken  nf  my  power  over  you. 
]{ut  after  all.  it  is  yoarselves 
ihat  you  ought  to  examine;  it 
ia  tfanrseifif»  that  you  ousht  to 
j>rovo ;  ^ur  own  faith,  and  your 
own  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  itmongat  yon,  ia  the  best 
proofof  Uisbeinginme."  Corap. 

1  Cor.  ix.  2,  "  the  seal  of  my 
apoadesliip  are  ye  in  tlio  Lorilj" 

2  Cor.  i.  24,  "by  faith  ye  stand;" 
iii.  2,  "ye  are  our  epistle." 

yiiiiaXtTt   lavroic    vTt 


'h' 


c  xp'irroc  tfVfiiy 


s  it  that  you  do  not  rightly  know 
your  own  selves,  and  perceive 
tliat  Jesus  Christ  is  amongst  you 
through  my  preaching?"  He 
uses  tho  same  expression  «>■  vfiiv 
fur  Ciirist's  presence  in  them, 
that  he  had  used  in  xiii.  3,  for 
Ciirist's  presence  in  himself,  The 
two  were  in  his  view  identical. 

ti  fii  Ti  uSdEi^oi  ioTt,  "and  He 
is  in  you,  unless  you  have  no 
proof  of  His  Spirit  to  show." 
For  this  flense  of  dSui-i^ior,  comp. 
1  Cor.  ix.  27,  like  the  Latin  "re- 
prohas,"  which  is  the  Vuig.  trans- 
lation of  it.  At  the  satne  time,  it 
has  the  tinge  of  an  active  sense, 
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iroi^(rai  vfJiSg  xaxov  firfiiv^  oJp^  Iva  r^i^u^  Soxijuioi  ^a- 
ycojxsVy  oKTC  7va  CfJLug  to  xaXow  iron\rcy  '^[Ji'Slg  Ss  cig 
aioxifJLOi  (OfJLSV.  ^oiJ  yap  Sovajttsda  ri  xaroi  Trig  aXTj^f/- 
ag^  aXX'  tJTrep    rr^g    aJKyfiiiag.     ^^alpo[jL6V   yap  Zrav   y\lJLUg 


d^icar. 


that  ye   do  no   evil,   not   that   toe  should   appear  approved, 
but  that  ye  should  do  that  which  is  'good,  though  we  be  as 

8  'unapproved.    For  we  "^cannot  do  any  thing' against  the  truth, 

9  but   for   the   truth.       For   we   'rejoice    when   we  are   weak, 
and  ye  are  strong :    ^  this  also  we   'pray,  even  your  perfect 


storation  of  Nineveh.  ^'I  trust 
that  yon  will  find  that  Christ  is 
in  me ;  but  it  is  much  rather  my 
prayer  to  God  that  I  may  find 
Him  in  you,  and  so  be  spared  the 
pain  of  using  severity.**  "I  pray 
that  you  may  do  nothing  evil; 
and  my  object  in  this  prayer  is, 
not  that  /  may  be  proved  to  be 
an  Apostle,  but  that  you  may  be 
proved  to  be  Christians,  even  al- 
though we  lose  thereby  the  means 
of  proving  our  Apostleship." 

He  thus  uses  a^oATc/ioc,  in  two 
different  senses.  In  one  sense, 
he  would  not  be  **  without  proof; " 
if  the  Corinthians  were  re- 
formed ;  because  their  reformation 
would  be  his  best  proof  of  Apo- 
stleship. In  another  sense,  he 
would  be  "without  proof;"  be- 
cause he  would  then  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  power. 
Thus  to  the  contrast  in  vi.  9, 
between  the  different  phases  of 
his  character — "  as  deceivers,  and 
yet  true,  as  unknown  and  yet 
well  known,  as  dying  and  behold 
we  live,"  he  might  have  added, 
"  as  without  proof  and  yet  as  ap- 
proved" ("  «c  adoKifiOi  Kal  ^OKi' 
fioc").  The  figurative  sense  of 
ikBoKifjioii  is  expressed  by  oic- 

His  Apostleship,  his  happiness, 
his  very  salvation  were  nothing  in 
his  eyes,  compared  with  the  wel- 
fare   of  his    converts.     Comp. 


Rom.  ix.  3,  '*  I  could  wish  myself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren."  It  is  the  Christian 
expression  of  the  wellknown 
sentiment,  "  Perish  my  name,  if 
only  my  cause  survives.** 

8.  He  gives  the  reason  why 
every  sign  of  Apostolical  autho- 
rity would  disappear  if  they  were 
reformed.  "  For  we  have  no 
strength  at  all  against  the  truth, 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel,  as 
proved  and  established  in  your 
lives.  With  truth  against  me,  I 
can  do  nothing ;  with  truth  on 
my  side,  I  can  do  everything.'* 
ZvyafieOa  refers  back  to  ^ui^a/icc, 
dvyarel  in  xiii.  3,  4. 

9.  He  then  gives  a  second 
reason,  partly  for  the  general 
clause  in  verse  7,  partly  for  the 
dependent  clause  in  verse  8,  as  in 
the  repetition  of  kui  yap  in  verso 
4.  "And  this powerlessncss and 
weakness  is  what  most  delights 
me ;  for  my  delight  is  to  be  weak ; 
my  bodily  presence  may  well  be 
weak  and  contemptible,  if  only 
you  are  strong  in  faith."  It  is  in 
fact  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer 
to  Christ,  as  given  in  xii.  9,  and 
the  explanation  of  Christ's  an- 
swer (xii.  10, 11).  He  would  still 
remain  weak  and  despised ;  but 
Christ's  strength  had  appeared  in 
the  faith  of  the  converts. 

Tovro  Kal  iv^ufiida^  "  and  this 
p  3 
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ToS    ^ioS    xa)    71     xo^voovia    ro?    dyiou    7rvs6[i,aTog     [astol 

*  add  ^AfJL^p,     nphs  Kopur0lovs  Hwvripa  fypSupii  kwh  ^lAdnrwy  rris  Viajciiovias, 

iih  TlTOV  Kol  AovKo. 

13      The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all. 


Fa^oar  of 
Christ 


peace,  and  then  the  God  of  peace 
will  be  with  you."  Comp.  Luke 
X.  6,  "if  the  Son  of  peace  be 
there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon 
it ;  if  not^  it  shall  return  to  you 
again.** 

12.  For  the  forms  of  saluta- 
tion, see  note  on  I  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

13.  This   benediction    is  the 

most  complete  of  all 
Benediction,  which  occur  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 
It  differs  from  dogmatical 
statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  beginning,  not  with 
the  mention  of  God,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ.  First  comes,  as  in  all 
the  benedictions  of  St.  Paul, 
the  "favour"  or  "pro- 
tection," —  the  light 
of  the  countenance  — 
(xapio)  of  Christ.  Comp.  xiL  9, 
"  my  grace  (x«f>«c)  is  sufficient." 
In  this  "  favour  "  is  usually  com- 
prised the  whole  Ibenediction  of 
the  Apostle.  But  here  it  is  ex- 
panded into  the  two  blessings 
which  are  included  in 

Lore  of  God.    it.       "  The    Love     of 

Grod  "  for  man  (^  a- 
ydirri  rov  ^eov)  is  brought  home 
to  the  human  race  by  the  favour 
and  goodness  (xaptc)  of  Christ. 
"  The  joint  participation  in  the 
pure  and  holy  Spirit^"  which 
that  Love  sheds  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  is  the  great  gift  (xapn) 

which  Christ  left  to 
Communion     ||jq    whole    body    of 

Spirit  ^''^^     believers.     The  "  fa- 
vour,"  the  "bcnedic- 

p 


tion  "  of  Christ,  with  which  tho 
Apostle  always  parts  from  his 
readers,  is,  he  now  finally  assures 
them,  tho  nearest  approach  of 
Grod  to  man,  the  nearest  approach 
of  man  to  God.  It  is  no  less,  on 
the  one  hand,  than  the  expression 
of  the  Creator's  affection  for  His 
creatures  ;  it  is  no  less,  on  the 
other  hand,  than  the  union  of 
the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men 
with  the  Heart  and  Spirit  of 
God. 

And  this  blessing  he  invokes, 
not  on  a  few  individuals,  or  on 
any  one  section  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  but    With  *ll. 
expressly  on  every  por- 
tion and  every  individual  of  those 
with    whom,    throughout    theso 
two  Epistles,  he  had  so  earnestly 
and  so  variously  argued  and  con- 
tended.    As  in   the  First,  so  in 
the  Second  Epistle,  but  still  more 
emphatically,  as  being  here  his 
very  last  words,  his  prayer  was, 
that    this    happiness    might   be 
"with  them  a//"  (/ifa   navroty 

The  subscription  rests  on  the 
authority  (with  some 
slight  variations)  of  Subscription. 
E.  ^?)  J.  K.  Syr.  Copt, 
The  place  "Philippi"  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  Epistle.  The 
mention  of  Titus  is  founded  on 
viii.  16,  the  mention  of  Luko 
(and  in  some  few  cursive  Mss. 
of  Barnabas)  on  conjectural  ex- 
planations of  viii.  18,  22. 


p  4 
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twice ^  thrice^  as  in  the  Mosaic  Law  of  the  three  witnesses :  hy 

my  first  visit  —  by  this  Epistle^  as  though  I  had  accomplished 

my  second  visit  —  by  the  third  visit,  which  I  now  hope  to  accom^ 

plish  —  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  spare  my  power  when  I 

come.      You  are  always  seeking  for  a  proof  of  my  Apostleship  ; 

you  shall  have  it     For  Christ  who  speaks  in  me,  though  in  the 

weakness  of  humanity  He  died  the  shameful  death  of  the  cross, 

in  the  strength  of  God  He  lives  and  acts  still;  and  in  Him, 

weak  and  poor  as  I  seem  to  be,  I  slwXl  still  live  and  act  towards 

you.     But  why  do  I  speak  of  myself?     You  yourselves  my 

converts  are  the  best  witnesses  of  my  Apostolical  power,  and 

long  may  you  be  sol     If,  indeed,  you  should  have  lost  this 

best  proof  of  my  Apostleship  in  the  reformation  of  your  own 

lives,  then  indeed  you  shall  have  the  proof  in  my  severity.     But 

my  earnest  prayer  is  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  it     May 

my  poioer  and  the  proof  of  it  perish  if  you  prove  that  you  do 

not  need  it!     Against  a  true  and  blameless  life  the  highest 

Apostolical  power  is  powerless  ;  and  if  you  have  this  power  of 

truth  and  goodness,  I  am  well  content  to  part  with  mine.     It  is 

to  draw  you  to  a  sense  of  this  tliat  I  write  this  whole  Epistle, 

in  the  hopes  that  my  Apostolical  authority  may  be  turned  to  its 

fitting  purpose  of  building  up,  not  of  pulling  down. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  Farewell  and  fare  ye  well.  Reform 
yourselves.  Be  comforted  and  instructed  by  all  I  have  said. 
Restore  harmony  and  peace ;  and  then  the  God  of  love  and  of 
peace  shall  dwell  with  you.  Salute  each  other  by  the  sacred 
kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Receive  the  salutations  of  all 
Christians  here.  The  goodness  and  favour  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  which  is  no  less  than  the  love  of  God  Himself  towards 
you,  and  your  joint  union  in  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  be  with 
you  all. 
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"wTiich  St,  Paul  took  apart  from  the  other  Apostles,  and  which, 
even  irrespectively  of  his  writings,  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
his  opponents  the  suspicion  that,  ^^  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  that  he  was  not  truly  an  **  Apostle  of  Christ,"  and  that 
therefore,  "  he  taught  things  contrary  to  Christ's  teaching."  * 
It  is  suggested  also  by  the  attempts  which  in  latter  times  have 
been  made,  both  by  those  without  and  by  those  within  the 
outward  pale  of  Christianity,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels ;  both  by  those  who 
have  been  anxious  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith  ought  to  be 
sought  in  "  not  Paul  but  Jesus ; "  and  by  those  who  believe 
and  profess  that  **  the  Gospel  "  is  contained,  not  in  the  Evan- 
gelical History,  but  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

From  many  points  of  view,  and  to  many  minds,  questions 
like  those  will  seem  superfluous  or  unimportant.  But,  touch- 
ing as  they  do  on  various  instructive  subjects,  and  awakening 
in  some  quarters  a  peculiar  interest,  they  may  well  demand  a 
consideration  here.  The  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  are  those  from 
which  an  answer  may  most  readily  be  obtained ;  both  because 
they  contain  aU  or  almost  all  of  the  most  important  allusions  to 
the  subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  also  because  they  belong 
to  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  undisputed,  portion  of  the 
Apostolical  writings.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  precision  or  unity  of  the  inquiry,  if  it  includes  such 
illustrations  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  other  Epistles  also. 

L  The  coincidences  to  which  we  most  naturally  turn,  are 
those  which   relate   to   isolated   sayings   of  Christ.  . 

This  (partly  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  here-    to  sayings 
after)  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  inquiry.     ^^^^*"*'* 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  few  and  scanty,  and  that, 
in  these  few,  there  is  in  no  case  an  exact  correspondence  with 
the  existing  narratives. 

There  are  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  only  two  occasions  on  which 
our  Lord's  authority  is  directly  quoted.     In  1  Cor.  vii.   10,  i  Cor. 
when  speaking  of  marriage,  the  Apostle  refers  to  a  command  of  ^^^^  ^^' 
the  Lord,  as  distinct  from  a  command  of  his  own,  and  as  the 
conmiand  he  gives  the  words,  **  let  not  the  tcife  depart  from  her 

1  See  the  Notes  on  I  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  I — 6.  Introduction  to  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  pp.  367,  8. 
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cumbered^  {TrapaKaOlacura . . , .  irepLSciraro^   Luke    x.  39,  40). 
(4)  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  ^^faithy  so  that  I  could  remove  mountainSy^  i  Cor. 
may  be  an  allusion  to  Matt  xvii.  20,  "  if  ye  have/aiM,  ye  shall  ^**' 
say  unto  this  mountain^  remove  hence.^  These  instances^  however, 
are  too  doubtful  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument. 

But  with  respect  to  all  three,  remarks  may  be  made  more 
or  less  important :  First,  their  want  of  exact  agreement  with 
the  words  of  the  Gt)spel  narrative  implies  (what  indeed  can 
hardly  be  doubted  for  other  reasons)  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistles  to  Corinth  were  written,  the  Gospels  in  their  present 
form  were  not  yet  in  existence.  Secondly,  this  same  dis- 
crepancy of  form,  combined  with  an  unquestionable  likeness  in 
spirit,  agrees  with  the  discrepancies  of  a  similar  kind  which  are 
actually  found  between  the  Gospel  narratives ;  and,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  total  dissimilarity  of  such  isolated  sayings  as 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Irenteus,  show  that  the  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Gospel  History  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  actual  existing  records,  and  that  within  that  atmosphere  the 
Apostle  was  included.  The  Apostle,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  the  saying,  **  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  has  thereby  become  to  us  truly  an  "Evangelist" 
Thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  refers  to  these  say- 
ings proves  the  undisputed  claim  which  they  have  already 
established,  not  only  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  himself  still  argues  and  entreats  "as  the  scribes;" 
but  he  quotes  the  sentence  of  Christ,  as  that  from  which  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal  —  '*  as  of  one  having  authority."  "  Not  I, 
but  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  vii.  10),  is  the  broad  distinction  drawn 
between  his  own  suggestions  respecting  marriage  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Lord  had  laid  down,  and  which  accordingly  is 
incorporated  in  three  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  once  in  the 
discourse  *  especially  designed  to  furnish  the  universal  code  of 
Christian  morality.  So,  too,  the  command  that  the  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  were  "to  live  of  the  Gospel"  (1  Cor.  ix.  14),  had 
received  such  entire  and  absolute  acceptance,  that  it  was  turned 
by  the  Judaizing  party  into  a  universal  and  inflexible  rule,  ad- 
mitting of  no  deviation,  even  for  the  sake  of  Christian  love. 

^  Matt  v.  32 ;  Mark  z.  11  ;  Luke  xvi.  18. 


530  THE  EPISTXES  TO  THE  COBISTniA»S 

Already  tbe  LordV  wonls  liatl  become  tlie  kw  of  the  Cliristiun 
society ;  already  they  liad  been  subjected  to  tliat  procosa  by 
whieb,  aa  in  Inter  times  so  in  this  particular  iiuUnco,  Uic  leea 
enlightened  diecijiles  have  severed  the  sacred  text  from  the 
|)ur|iu3e  to  which  it  was  originally  applied,  and  sacrificed  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  to  a  devout  but  mistaken  observance  of  the 
lottflr. 

II.  From  the  particular  eayingB,  vre  turn  to  the 
"lutT  particuLir  act*  of  the  life  of  ChrUt.  Theae  appear 
of  iheiife       more  fre<)uently,  though  still  not  ao  generally  as  at 

first  sight  wc  should  naturally  expect. 
To  the  earlier  events  it  may  be  said  that  the  allusions  ore 
next  to  none.     "  Born  {ftvofUvov)  of  the  teed  o/" Z>Br/(/ after  iho 

flesh  "  (Rom.  i.  3),  "  bom  of  a  tnoman  "  {ix  yvvauds), 
^''vltf*""        "  ^"^  under  Me  law  "  (im'o  voftov,  Gal.  iv.  4),  arc  the 

only  distinct  references  to  the  Nativity  and  it«  ac- 
companiments. So  far  as  they  go,  they  illustrate  the  stress 
laid  by  the  Evangelists  on  the  lineage  of  David  (Luke  ii.  23; 
Matt,  i,  1),  on  the  announcement  and  manner  of  his  birlh 
{Luke  ii.  4,  Matt,  i.  23),  and  on  the  ritual  observances  which 
immediately  followed  (Luke  ii.  21 — 24).  But  this  is  all ;  and 
perhaps  the  coincidence  of  silence  between  the  Apostle  and 
the  two  Evangelists,  who  equally  with  himself  omit  these 
earlier  events,  is  more  remarkable  tbnu  the  slight  confirmation 
of  the  two  who  record  them.  The  likeness  to  St.  Mark  and 
St.  John  in  this  respect,  may,  if  we  consider  it,  be  as  instruc- 
tive as  the  unlikeneas  to  St^  Luke  and  St.  Matthew. 

Neither  is  there  any  detailed  allusion  to  the  ministry  or 
miracles  of  Christ.  To  the  miracles,  indeed,  there  is  none, 
_  ,  .  unless  it  be  granted  that  in  the  expression, "  Ye  can- 
try  and  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  table  of 
loiiures.  (fevils"  ( Sai/iowW,  1  Cor.  x.  21),  the  peeuliai'  stress 
Inid  on  that  word  is  deepened  by  the  recollection  that  He 
whose  table  they  thus  profaned  had  so  long  and  often  cost  out 
the  very  "demons"  with  which  they  now  brought  tliemsclves 
into  contact.  To  the  general  manner,  however,  of  our  Lord's 
mnde  of  life,  there  is  one  strong  testimony  which  agrees  per- 
fectly both  wiih  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gos'pcl  niirni- 
tive  —  2    Cor.  viiL  9,    "for  your  sakcs    He    became   poor" 
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(^iTrrdx/svas).  To  this  we  must  add  the  corresponding  though 
somewhat  more  general  expression  in  Phil.  ii.  7  :  "  He  took  Phil. 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave^^  (fjbop(f>7)v  douXou).  It  is  pos- 
sible^ perhaps  probable  from  the  context,  that  in  both  these 
passages  the  Apostle  may  have  meant  generally  the  abnegation 
of  more  than  earthly  wealth  and  power^  the  assumption  of  more 
than  earthly  poverty  and  humiliation.  But  the  context  shows, 
also,  that  poverty  in  the  one  case,  and  lowliness  of  life  in  the 
other,  each  in  its  usual  sense,  were  the  special  thoughts  in  the 
Apostle's  mind ;  and  in  the  case  of  **  poverty "  the  word 
hrrdxevas  can  signify  nothing  less  than  that  He  led  a  life  not 
only  of  need  and  want,  but  of  houseless  wandering  and  distress. 
It  points  exactly  to  that  state  implied  rather  than  expressly 
described  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  "  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head ; "  and  in  which  He  persevered  "  when  He  was  rich ; " 
that  is,  when  He  might  have  had  the  "  kingdom  of  Judaea," 
"  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  and  "  twelve  legions  of  angels  " 
to  defend  Him. 

But  it  is  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life  that  the 
Apostle's  allusions  centre.     In  this  respect,  his  prac- 
tice is  confirmed  by  the  outward  form  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  unite  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
and  in  this  portion  only.     This  concentration,  however  caused, 
is  the  same  both  in  the  Evangelists  and  in  the  Apostle.     His 
*♦  Gospel,"  it  would  seem,  in  his  narrative  of  the   events  of 
the  Evangelical  history,  began  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
**  I  delivered  to  you  first  of  all,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins"  (I  Cor.  xv.  8).     And  the  main  subject  of  his  preaching   i  cor. 
in  Corinth  and  in  Galatia  was  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  not  *^-  ®' 
merely  the  fact  of  His  death,  but  the  horror  and  shame  of  the 
manner  of  His  death,—"  the  Cross  of  Christ "  ( I  Cor.  i.  17, 18) ;   i  Cor.  i. 

.  17   18 

"  Christ  crucified  "  (ii.  23) ;  even  vividly,  and  if  one  may  so  say,  ii.  23. ' 
graphically  portrayed  before  their  eyes ;  "Jesus  Christ  evidently 
set  forth  (*  as  in  a  picture,'  irpoeypdifni)  crucified  amongst  them  " 
(Gal.  iiL  1).  iu.  1. 

The  distinct  allusions  to  His  sufferings  are  few,  but  precise ; 
for  the  most  part  entirely  agreeing  with  the  Gospel  narratives, 
and  implying  more  than  is  actually  expressed.  There  are  two 
uot  contained  in  these  Epistles,  but  certainly  witliin  the  limits 
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ihe  te«hing  of  the  Apostle.  One  u  the  allusion  to  tbe  agomy 
,  tlie  ganien,  in  Heb,  t.  T,  "In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  when 
le  had  offercJ  up  prayers  «nJ  aupplicaUons  and  strong  crying 
md  Iran  notu  Hint  tliat  w«9  able  to  save  Uim  from  death,  and 
was  heard  in  that  He  feared."  That  the  account  ie  drawn  &<:im 
a  Muroe  independent  of  the  four  Gospels  is  clear,  from  the 
nentioa  of  te^irt,  which  on  that  occaston  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Goqte)  narratives.  But  tlic  general  tendency  is  precieely  simi- 
lar. The  other  la  the  allusion  in  1  Tim.  vi.  13  to  "the  go»>d 
eonresflOD "  which  Christ  Jesus  "witnessed  befort  Pontius 
PiimU'  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because, although  it  may 
be  jufficicntly  explained  by  the  answer,  "  tliou  sayest,"  in  MalL 
xxTiL  1 1,  yet  it  points  much  more  natnrully  to  the  long  and  ^| 
aolema  interview,  peculiar  to  the  narrative  of  Sl  John  (xviiu  ^M 
SS— xiz.  12).  H 

Bat  the  ro<.>st  definite  and  exact  agreement  of  the  Apostle's     H 
ttmA.  vritings  with  the  (Joepel  nairatiTes  is  tliat  which  in  1  Cor.  xi.     ^| 

rS3 — 28  oonbiiDs  the  earliest  wriucn  account  of  tb«      ^ 
^^'     institntion  of  ihe  Lord'a  Supper.     It  is  needless  to 
punt  oat  in  detail  witat  has  already  bven  shown  in 
Ike  ao>U  OB  that  {nssagc.     But  it  is  important  to  observe  how      ^m 
wmA  ifc  inniBna  u  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge  of  the  whole    ^m 
Hen.     Not  oiAj  we  the  particulitrs  of  this  transactina  told  iS    ^M 
ahix.1^  tbe  fame  wofda, — tba  evenii^  meal,  the  night  of  the    V 
tvtra3raL  tbe  Paacfaal  loaf,  the  Paschal  cup,  the  solemn  inslitit-    ■ 
tino  —  b«t  the  fona  of  wonU  i?  such  as  n-a?  pvidenllr  part  of    M 
.-.  -.\:-l  ;■:  '  r^^■.-^..7  r.-nTativt ;    the  whole  history  of  ihe  Pa^.-i-m     T 
lutt^  tuTe  bevn  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  by  him  toM  in  delnil 
iv>  tW  C>«tnthiaa* ;    and,  if  eo,  we  may  &irly  conclude  that 
BM3T  o(b(^r  incnlenif  of  the  sacred  story  must  have  been  re- 
ur^-J  n.^  t£kf^  no  less  than  this  which,  but  for  the  peculiar 
<,>.v.r.;]:$i,,<a^  it'  the  Corinthian  Church,   would   have  remained 

TV  Kesurretrtkiiu  Eke  the  Death,  of  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
aIit»<K<rES  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.     But  here 
"^  ,^__j^        *f  ia  the  case  of  the  Death,  we  have  one  passag 
V3A.-&  sV'ws  OS  that  not  merely  the  bare  (act  w 
'   -  its  accvoipanying  circumstances.      In   1   C 
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IResorrectlon^  besides  the  one  to  himself.  The  general  cha- 
Tacter  of  the  appearances  remarkably  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Gospel  narratives.  They  are  all  spoken  of  as  separate  and 
transient  glimpses^  rather  than  a  continuous  and  abiding  inter- 
course. Some  of  the  instances  given  are  identical  in  both. 
Such  are  the  appearances  to  the  two  collective  meetings  of  the 
Apostles.  The  appearances  to  Peter,  to  the  five  hundred, 
and  to  James,* are  distinct  from  those  in  the  Gospel  narrative; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  variation  itself  agrees  with 
the  discrepancies  and  obscurities  which  characterise  that  por- 
tion of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  appearance  to  James  in 
particular,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  account  of  a  rejected 
Gospel  (that  according  to  the  Hebrews),  and  not  with  those  of 
the  canonical  Gospels,  indicates  an  independent  source  for  the 
Apostle's  statement.  The  appearance  to  Peter  is  also  to  be 
noticed  especially,  as  an  example  of  an  incident  to  which  there 
is  an  allusion  in  the  Gospel  narrative  *,  which  here  only  receives 
its  explanation.  The  Apostle's  mention  of  the  appearance  to 
the  five  hundred  exemplifies  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, what  is  often  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  Acts ; 
namely,  that  he,  writing  nearer  the  time,  makes  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
later  accounts ;  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  supposed  to  take 
place  in  fictitious  narratives. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  burial  of  Christ  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  resurrection,  exactly  agrees  with  the  Gospel 
narratives,  especially  those  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 

The  final  result  of  the  comparison  thus  shows  that  thirty 
years  after  the  event,  there  must  have  existed  a  belief  in  the 
main  outline  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Resurrection,  much  as  we 
have  it  now ;  and  also  that  there  was,  beside  the  four  accounts 
preserved  in  the  Gospels,  a  fifth,  although  in  substance  the 
same  narrative,  yet  different  in  form,  and  from  an  independent 
source ;  there  are  still  the  same  lesser  discrepancies  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelists,  as  between  the  several  Evangelists 
themselves. 

^  Luke  xxiv.  34. 
-      QQ 
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In  the  accounts   of  the  Ascenaion   there   is  a  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels.     In  the  early 
Epistles  of  St,  Paul,   iucluding  those  to  Corinth, 
Th.  A.™n.     ^  jj,  ji,g  Qogpela  of  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark',  and  Sl 
John,  the  Ascension  is  omitted,  aa  though  it  were  a^ 
mere  accompaniment  of  the  Reaurreclion  rather  than  a  distinoi,. 
event  in  itself.     But  in  the  later  Epistles,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
tfh.  i.    liuke  and  the  Acts,  it  is  prominently  brought  forward.     "  Set 
'*o'^'  at  God's  right  hand  ....  in  heavenly  places  ....  ascended 
ITim.    np  on  high"  (Ejih.  i.  20,  ii.  6,  iv.  8),  "received  up  into  glory" 
yt.n\.  f  1  Tim.  iii.  16),  "  entered  within  the  veil  "  and  "  into  Heaven  " 
*•  y-    (Heb.  vii.  20,  Iv.  H,  ix.  24).     The  coincidence  is  more  easily 
hI     '    stated  than  explained.     Yet  it  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ascension  (as  in  Acta  L  9  — 11)  was  regarded 
ns  (mrt  rather  of  the  life  of  the  Church  (of  which  these  later 
Epistles  treat)  than  of  Christ  Himself. 
I  In  concluding  these  detailed  references  to  the  Gospel  His- 

I  tory,  it  may  he  observed  that  they  almost  all,  so  far  aa  they 

refer  to  one  Go^el  narrative  rather  than  another, 
i.ion» fl.i jflj  agree  with  that  of  St.  Luke.  The  exceptions  are 
sfT  fct''  ^^^  doubtful  allusions  to  tlio  interview  recorded  by 
St.  John,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  13 ;  to  the  saying  rccordetl 
by  St.  Matthew,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4:  and  the  ngreement  with 
St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  rather  than  with  St  Luke,  in  omis- 
sion of  distinct  references  to  our  Lord's  early  history  and  (as 
just  observed)  to  the  Ascension.  All  the  rest,  even  to  words 
and  phrases,  have  a  relation  to  St  Luke's  Gospel  so  intimate, 
aa  to  require  some  explanation;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  adopt  the  account  anciently  received,  tliat  tlie 
author  or  compiler  of  that  Gospel  was  the  companion  of  the 
Apostle. 

These  are  the  main  facts  which  are  recorded  from  the  Gospel 
History.  Perhaps  they  will  not  seem  raeny ;  yet,  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  From  them  a  story  might  be 
constructed,  which  would  not  be  at  variance,  —  which  in  all 
essential  points  would  be  in  unison,  —  with  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. 

'  'I'hc  nccount  in  Mark  xvi.  9—20  is  of  InUr  insertion. 
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III.  Bat  the  impression  of  this  unison  will  be  much     iil.    Aiiu- 
confirmed  if  from  particular  sayings  or  facts  we  pass     'hT^^^  of 
to  the  general  character  of  Christ  as  described  in     Christ 
these  Epistles. 

(1)  It  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  recall  those 
passages  which  speak  of  our  Lord  in  the  most  general  manner ; 
as  1  Cor.  1.  30,  which  tells  us  that  "  He  was  made  ,  cnr 

wisdom  unto    us,  and  righteousness,  and   holiness,     "e^^  *-^^* 

and  redemption ;  "   1  Cor.  viii.  6,  which  speaks  of  i  cor. 

**  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf,  by  whom  are  all  tjiings,  and  we  ^"'*  ^• 
by  Him ; "  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  in  which  He  is  called  "  the  Second  j  cor. 
Adam;**  2  Cor.  v.  10,  19,  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  *^**^- 
judge  of  all  men,  and  that  God  was  in  Him,  reconciling  the  lo,  19. 
world  unto  Himself  by  Him.  Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  multiplied,  but  these  will  sufiSce. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  sound  of  these  words,  and  so 
much  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  other  purposes,  that  we 
rarely  think  of  the  vastness  and  complexity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  freshness  and  newness  of  the  ideas  employed  in  their 
first  application  to  an  actual  individual  Man.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  perceiving  that  they 
were  uttered  by  one  who  had  the  deepest  and  most  sober  con- 
viction of  their  truth,  perceiving,  also,  that  they  were  spoken, 
not  of  some  remote  or  ideal  character,  but  of  One  who  had  lived 
and  died  during  the  youth  or  early  manhood  of  him  who  so 
spoke.  Should  we  not  ask,  like  the  Psalmists  and  prophets  of 
old,  "  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  Who  is  this  that  coraeth, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength?'*  With  what 
eagerness  should  we  look  at  any  direct  account  of  the  life  and 
death,  to  which  such  passages  referred,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  one  corresponded  with  the  other  I 

Let  us  (for  the  sake  of  illustration)  conceive  ourselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  turning  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  —  the 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  of  James,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Nicodemus, 
from  which  (it  is  no  imaginary  case)  was  derived  the  only 
picture  of  our  Lord's  life  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
tribes  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet ;  and  we 
should  at  once  feel  that,  with  the  utterly  trivial  and  childish 
fables  of  those  narratives,  the  Apostle's  representation  had  no 

QQ  2 
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With  the  Gospel  narratives^  we  should  even  thus  far  be  con* 
strained  to  say :  "  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  *  Paul  in  his 
Epistles  wrote,'  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  *  Joseph." 

The  Apostle's  words,  then,  thus  considered,  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  a  striking  testimony  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  striking  predic- 
tion of  what  has  since  taken  place.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
presuppose  that  a  character  of  extraordinary  greatness  had 
appeared  in  the  world ;  and  such  a  character,  whatever  else  may 
be  thought  of  it,  we  actually  find  in  the  Gospels.  We  feel 
that  each  justifies  the  other.  The  image  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  will  be  by  all  confessed  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  description  of  the  Second  Adam,  the  new  Founder  of 
humanity,  than  any  other  appearance  in  human  history  ;  and  if 
we  ask  what  efiect  that  life  and  death  produced  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  we  are  met  by  these  expressions  of  the  Apostle, 
uttered,  not  as  if  by  any  effort,  but  as  the  spontaneous  burst 
of  his  own  heart,  within  one  generation  from  the  date  of  the 
events  themselves.  And  as  these  expressions  correspond  with 
the  past  events  to  which  they  refer,  so  also  do  they  correspond 
with  the  future  to  which  they  point.  If  the  expression  of  "  the 
Second  Adam,"  was  meant  to  characterise  a  great  change  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  should  expect  to  find  such  a 
change  dating  and  emanating  from  the  time  when  the  Second 
Adam  had  appeared.  Such  a  change  we  do  in  fact  find,  of 
which  the  beginning  is  crowned  with  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  division  of  modem  from  ancient  history 
does  not  commence  till  four  centuries  later ;  and  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  influx  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  that  time,  had  a 
most  important  influence  in  moulding  the  future  destinies  of 
the  civilised  world.  But  still  the  new  life  which  survived  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  had  begun  from  the  Christian  era. 
Christianity,  with  all  that  it  has  involved  in  the  religion,  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  morals  of  Europe,  beyond  all  dispute 
originated  with  Christ  alone.  The  very  dates  which  are  now 
in  use  throughout  the  world  are  significant,  though  trivial, 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that  Christ 

'  John  i.  45. 
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WW  the  Seeonil  ll«n ;  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  died,  e\en  ao  ia    ' 
Chrirt  >U  were  made  alive." ' 

(2)  Time  niaclt  would  be  true,  even  if  nothing  more  preciM 
wen  neonlcd.  But  ever;  sliade  of  this  general  chara£t£r  is, 
if  one  mar  to  saj,  deepened  by  the  Apostle's  more  special 
ollusJuBs;  and,  although  perhaps  vithoatthe  help  of  theGospd 
narratives  we  might  miss  the  point  of  his  expre&sions,  yet  with 

i  that  help,  the  image  of  Christ  comes  out  clearly,  and  we  still 
see  it  to  be  no  invention  cf  the  Apoetle'e  imagination,  but  the 
same  hiatoficsl  definite  chaiacter  which  ia  eet  before  ua  in  tha 
Geepcla. 

Cm.        (a)  "  Chmt  Jesos  was  made  onto  ns  wisdom  "(I  Cor.  i.  30^  t 
"  In  Him  were  hid  all  the  treasnres  of  mtdom  and  knoieUdge "  ' 

IL&a.  (CoL  ii.  3).     "The  spirit  of  tdtdom  is  given  to  ua 

{;;,  in  Uw  kamtUdgt  of  Him'"  (Epb.  L  17).     These  ex- 

picaaioas  may  be  merely  genend  phrases  of  reverence,  but  how 
ntocb  clearness  do  they  gain  when  they  are  compared  with  the 

I  aetnol  dJapLay  of  wi^om  stored  up  in  the  living  instructions  of 
Cfari*t !  There  is  no  special  reference  by  the  Apostles  to  any 
of  the  parables  or  diicoarses  of  the  Gospels.  But  how  com- 
pletely do  those  "  things  new  and  old  "  brought  out  of  "  His 
treaaore"'  aaower  to  this  general  deacriptJon  of  liis  character  I 
"  Wisdom  "  ie  not  the  attribute  which  a  zealous  convert  would 
necessarily  think  of  applying  to  the  founder  of  his  religion.  It 
is  so  applied  by  the  Apostle,  and  we  see  from  the  Gospels  that 
his  application  of  it  cannot  be  questioned. 
Botn.  (b)  He  speaks   of  "the   truth  of  Christ"  (Rom.    iL    10), 

E^        "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "*  (Eph.  iv.  21),  in  both  instances, 
"  ^'        H'  imiii      **  ^*^  context  shows,  the  trutkfalneu ;  and  he  dwells 
especially   on   the   certainty   and    fixedness   which 
characterised  all  His  life.     "  In  Him  teas  not  yea  and  nay,"  but 
!  Cor.     "yea  and  Amen."  (2  Cor.  I.  20y     It  is  at  least  a  striking  iUus- 
traiion  of  these  passages  to  remember  what  Christ  again  and 
again  says  of  Himself  in  St  John's  Gospel,  as  having  been  bom 
into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth, 

'  Sec  Koles  on  1  Cor.  it.  22,  45  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1.1—19. 

"  Mail.  siii.  -y>.  J  See  ^'oleg  o„  this  pa.'s.ge. 
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as  being  the  Truth."  *  The  Apostle's  words  are  a  faithful  echo 
of  the  solemn  asseveration  and  ratification  of  truth  which  runs 
through  all  the  Gospel  discourses,  **  Verily,  verily,  Ameuy  Amen, 
I  say  unto  you.'* 

(c)  The  Apostle  urges  on  his  converts  the  freedom  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached,  its  contrast  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  mystery  and  concealment  of  the  Jewish       jom?^ 
law,  and  he  tells  them,  that  they  must  attmn  this 
freedom  through  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord^  that  is,  of  Christ, 
and  through  contemplation  of  His  likeness.^     We  turn  to  the 
Gospels,  and  we  find  in  their  representation  of  Christ  this  very 
freedom  of  which  the  Apostle   speaks  exemplified  in  almost 
every  page ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  the  en- 
couragement of  openness   and   sincerity,  there    emphatically 
urged  by  precept  and  example,  at  once  give  an  edge  and  a  value 
to  the  Apostle's  argument  which  else  it  would  greatly  want. 

{d)  The  Apostle  expressly  appeals  to  the  history  of  Christ 
as  an  example  of  surrendering  his  own  will  for  the  sake  of  the 
scruples  of  others.     **We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our-       uoo."*" 
selves  .  .  .  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself  but,  as 
it  is  written,  '  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell 
on  me '"(Rom.  XV.  1,3).     "Give  none  offence  ....  even  as  Rom. 
I  please  all  men  ....  Be  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  j^^*^ 
Christ  ^^  (1  Cor.  x.  32,  33,  xi.  1).     This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  32,83, 
true  Christ-like  character  in  the  Gospel  narrative  depends  more  "* 
on  general  indications  than  on  special  instances.     But  the  Apo- 
stle's appeal  is  fully  justified,  the  more  from  the  very  indirect- 
ness of  the  application.     We  cannot  overlook  in  our  Lord's 
history  His  constant,  though  not  universal,  acquiescence  in  the 
forms  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  the  limits  within  which  He  restrained 
His  own  teaching,  and  that  of  His  disciples ;  the  many  things 
which  He  withheld,  because  His  disciples  were  not  then  able  to 
bear  them  ;  the  condescension  to  human  weakness  and  narrow- 
ness which  runs  through  the  whole  texture   of  the  Gospel 
story. 

'  John  viii.  32,  xiv.  6,  xviii.  37. 
^  See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  iv.  10. 
Q  Q  4 
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So  these  words  of  Christ,  reported  by  the  Apostle  himself  in 
his  Epistle,  are  an  exact  reflex  of  the  union  of  Divine  strength 
with  human  weakness  which  pervades  the  narrative  of  all  the 
Gospels.  There  is  the  same  combination  of  majesty  and  tender- 
ness, the  same  tones  of  mingled  rebuke  and  love  that  we  know 
so  well  in  the  last  conversations*  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
same  strength  and  virtue  going  forth  to  heal  the  troubled  spirit, 
as  of  old  to  restore  the  sick  and  comfort  the  ^afflicted. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  enumeration  of  all  the  most 
important  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  which  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  contain.  Yet,  before  we  proceed,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  additional 
strength  or  liveliness  which  this  enumeration  may  have  given 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  not  much,  but, 
considering  from  whom  these  instances  have  been  taken, — from 
a  source  so  near  the  time,  most  of  them  from  writings  whose 
genuineness  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  severest  criticism, 
— it  is  something  if  it  may  suggest  to  any  one  a  steadier  stand- 
ing place  and  a  firmer  footing,  of  however  narrow  limits,  amidst 
the  doubts  or  speculations  which  surround  him.  Nor  is  it 
wholly  unprofitable  to  have  approached  from  another  than 
the  usual  point  of  view  the  several  features  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  character  just  enumerated, — to  dwell  on  the  Apo- 
stolic testimony  rendered,  one  by  one,  to  the  several  acts  and 
words,  still  more  to  the  several  traits,  most  of  all  to  the  col- 
lective effect  of  the  Character,  which  we  usually  gather  only 
from  the  Gospels.  His  severe  purity  of  word  and  deed,  —  His 
tender  care  for  even  the  temporal  wants  of  His  disciples,  —  the 
institution  of  a  solemn  parting  pledge  of  communion  with  Him- 
self and  with  each  other,  —  the  hope  of  a  better  life  which  He 
has  opened  to  us,  amidst  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  the 
world,  —  His  steadfastness  and  calmness  amidst  our  levity  and 
littleness,  —  His  free  and  wide  sympathy  amidst  our  prejudice 
and  narrowness,  —  His  self-denying  poverty,  —  His  gentleness 
and  mildness  amidst  our  readiness  to  offer  and  resent  injuries, 
—  His  love  to  mankind,  —  His  incommunicable  greatness  and 

*  John  xxi.  ^  Luke  vi.  19,  viii.  46. 
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(so  to  speak)  elevation  above  the  influence  of  time  and  fate,  — 
all  this,  at  least  in  general  outline,  we  should  have,  even  if 
nothing  else  were  left  to  ii3  of  the  New  Testament  but  the  pa»- 
sages  which  have  juet  been  quoted  from  the  Epistles. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  said  that  these  indications  of  thtt 
A  postleV  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  are  less  than  W9 
might  fairly  expect ;  and  we  may  still  be  incliaed  to 
thcAputle's  ask  why,  when  there  are  so  many  reserablancea, 
aitnte.  tJicrc  are  not  more?    why,  if  he  knew  so  much  aa 

these  resemblanceB  imply,  he  yet  eaya  bo  little  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  fully  within  the  limits  here 
prescribed.  But  some  suggestions  may  bo  made,  which,  eveo 
if  they  do  not  entirely  meet  the  caae,  may  yet  be  sufficiently 
important  to  deserve  consideration. 

L  It  mu9t  be  remarked  that  the  representation  of  the  Ufa, 
and  work,  and  character  of  Christ,  in  all  probability 
Chrilf'tbl  belonged  to  the  oral,  and  not  the  written,  teaching 
<ubj«t  of  ihc  Apostle.    The  Gospels  themselves  have  every 

tBMbui(r.  appearance  of  having  grown  up  out  of  oral  commu- 
nications of  this  kind;  and  the  word  "Gospel," 
which  must  have  been  employed  by  the  Apostle  substantially 
for  the  enme  kind  of  instruction  as  that  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  titles  of  the  histories  of  our  Lord's  life,  is  by  him 
usually,  if  not  always,  used  in  reference,  not  to  what  he  ia 
actually  communicating  in  his  Epiatlcv,  but  to  what  he  had 
already  communicated  to  his  eonverts  when  present,'  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  express  quo- 
tation ofa  distinct  saying  of  Christ  occurs,  not  in  a  letter  of 
tlie  A|)ostle,  but  in  the  eminently  characteristic  speech  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  (Acta  xx.  18 — 35),  and  that  in  the  two 
passives  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  most 
clearly  refers  to  what  he  had  "dcHvered"  to  them  whilst  he 
was  with  them  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26,  xv.  3 — 7),  it  b  clear  that 
his  instructions  turned,  not  merely  on  the  general  truths  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  but  on  the  detailed  accounts  of  tfae  Last 
Supper,  and  of  the  Resurrection.  Had  other  subjects  equally 
appropriate  in  the  Gospel  history  been  required  for  his  special 

'  See  Nutes  on  1  Cor,  xv.  1—10. 
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purpose^  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  equally  have 
referred  to  these  also^  as  communicated  by  him  during  his  stay 
at  Corinth.  His  oral  teaching — that  is  to  say^  his  first  com- 
munication with  his  converts  —  would  naturally  touch  on  those 
subjects  in  which  all  believers  took  a  common  interest.  The 
instances  of  that  teaching,  in  other  words,  the  everlasting 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  contained,  not  in  tradition,  nor  yet 
(except  through  these  general  allusions)  in  his  own  writings, 
but  in  the  Four  Gospels.  His  subsequent  teaching  in  the 
Epistles  would  naturally  relate  more  to  his  peculiar  mission  — 
would  turn  more  on  special  occasions  —  would  embody  more  of 
his  own  personal  and  individual  mind.  ^'  I,  not  the  Lord."  ^ 
And  in  ancient  times,  even  more  than  in  our  own,  in  sacred 
authors  no  less  than  classical,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  the  entire  absorption  of  the  writer  in  his  inmiediate 
subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  and  events  of  the  utmost 
importance  immediately  beyond.  Who  would  infer  from  the 
history  of  Thucydides  the  existence  of  his  contemporary  So- 
crates? How  different,  again,  is  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon 
from  the  Socrates  of  Plato  I  Except  so  far  as  the  great  truth  of 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  he 
occasionally  calls  it,  "  his  own "  peculiar  "  Gospel,"  he  had 
already  "  preached  the  Gospel "  to  his  converts  before  he  began 
his  Epistles  to  them.  In  the  Epistles  he  was  not  employed  in 
^'  laying  the  foundation  ^'  (that  was  laid  once  for  all  in  ^'  Jesus 
Christ,"  1  Cor.  iii.  10),  but  in  "  building  up,"  "  strengthen- 
ing," *'  exhorting,''  "  settling."  In  one  instance  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  of  an  Apostle  are  both  preserved  to  us.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the  Third  Epistle  of  St. 
John  are  intended  as  accompaniments  to  each  other ;  and  that 
the  Gospel  was  intended  by  its  author  as  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Yet,  had  the  Gospel  been  lost,  how  little  could 
we  have  inferred  its  contents  (in  detail)  from  the  Epistle ! 

II.  But,  further,  the  Apostle  in  his  individual 
dealings  with  his  converts  was  swayed  by  a  principle     e\tfctJ'"^f 
which,  though  implied  throughout  his  Epistles,  is     *^«  Apostie'a 
nowhere   so  strongly   expressed   as   in   these   two. 

1  1  Cor.  vii.  12. 
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the  Infancy,''  filled  with  the  fleshly  marvels  that  delighted  after- 
wards the  childish  minds  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs;  there  first 
are  mentioned  the  local  traditions  of  the  scene  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, of  the  Nativity,  of  the  abode  in  Egypt ;  there  is  to  be 
found  the  story,  on  which  so  great  a  superstructure  has  been 
built  in  later  ages,  of  the  parents  and  birth  of  her  whom  the 
Gospel  history  calls  "blessed,"  but  studiously  conceals  from 
view.* 

The  Apostle's  reserve  no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  his 
antagonism  with  his  Jewish  opponents;  but  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted  is  applicable  to  all  times.  It  explains  in  what 
sense  our  Lord's  life  is  an  example,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not. 
That  life  is  not,  nor  ever  could  be,  an  example  to  be  literally 
and  exactly  copied.  It  has  been  so  understood,  on  the  one 
hand,  even  by  such  holy  men  as  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
thought  that  the  true  ^*  Imitation  of  Christ "  was  to  produce 
a  facsimile  of  all  its  outward  circumstances  in  his  own  person. 
It  has  been  so  understood,  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  in  our 
own  day,  who  have  attacked  it  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
could  not,  without  impropriety,  be  literally  re-enacted  by  any 
ordinary  person  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it 
is  not  an  example  in  detail ;  and  those  who  try  to  make  it  so, 
whether  in  defence  or  in  attack,  are  but  neglecting  the  warning 
which  Bacon  so  beautifully  gives  on  the  story  of  the  rich 
young  man  in  the  Gospels:  "Beware  how  in  making  the 
portraiture  thou  breakest  the  pattern."^  In  this  sense,  the 
Christian  Church,  as  well  as  the  Apostle,  ought  to  "know 
Christ  henceforth  no  more  according  to  the  flesh."  All  such 
considerations  ought  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  in  which  we  stand  towards 
Him.  In  this  sense  (if  we  may  say  so)  He  is  more  truly  to 
us  the  Son  of  God  than  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  His  life  is  our 
example,  not  in  its  outward  acts,  but  in  the  spirit,  the  at- 
mosphere which  it  breathes,  —  in  the  ideal  which  it  sets  before 
us,  —  in  the  principles,  the  motives,  the  object  with  which  it 
supplies  us. 

»  See  **Evangelia  Apocrypha"  (ed.  Tiscbendorf),  pp.  1—11,  68,  79— SI, 
184,  191—201. 
'  Bacon's  Essays ;  **  Of  Goodness,  and  (roodness  of  Nature." 
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elements  of  conscience^  so  neither  did  he  care  minutely  to  de- 
scribe or  bring  forward  the  several  elements  which  made  up  the 
character  and  work  of  his  Master.  And,  though  these  elements 
are  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  yet  the  Gospels  agree 
even  here  with  the  Epistles,  in  that  they,  like  the  Epistles,  put 
forward  not  any  one  part,  but  the  complex  whole,  as  the  object 
of  adoration  and  faith.  The  language  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospels,  like  that  of  St  Paul  regarding  Him  in  the  Epistles,  is 
(not  "  Believe  in  My  miracles,  **  **  Believe  in  My  death," 
"  Believe  in  My  resurrection,"  but)  "  Believe  in  Me^^ 

lY.  Finally  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  impression  too  vague 
and  impalpable  to  be  definitely  traced,  the  answer  is  in  the 
Apostle's  character.  Much  there  was  doubtless  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  much  that  was  peculiar  to  his  own  christlnthe 
especial  mission.  But,  if  in  any  human  character  Apostie*i» 
we  can  discern  the  effect  produced  by  contact  with  *"^  ^^' 
another  higher  and  greater  than  itself,  such  an  effect  may 
be  discovered  in  that  of  St.  Paul :  "  The  love  of  ^  Christ,"  the 
love  which  Christ  had  shown  to  man,  was,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  his  "  constraining  "  motive.  That  Love,  with  the  acts  in 
which  it  displayed  itself,  was  the  great  event  which  rose  up 
behind  him  as  the  single  point  from  which  all  his  thoughts 
diverged  in  the  past,  and  to  which  they  converged  again  in 
the  future.  Unless  a  Love,  surpassing  all  Love,  had  been 
manifested  to  him,  we  know  not  how  he  could  have  been  so 
constrained ;  and,  we  must  also  add,  unless  a  freedom  from  his 
past  prejudices  and  passions  had  been  efiected  for  him,  by  the 
sight  of  some  higher  Freedom  than  his  own,  we  know  not  how 
he  could  have  been  thus  emancipated. 

Such  a  Love,  and  such  a  Freedom,  we  find  in  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  Such  a  combination,  —  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  before, 
rarely  alas !  seen  since,  —  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  original  acts  in  which  that  combination  was  first  mani- 
fested. The  Gospel  narratives,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  long  after  these  Epistles.  But  the 
Life  which  they  describe  must  have  been  anterior.  That  Life 
is  "the   glory,"  of  which,   as  the   Apostle  himself  says,  his 

'  2  Cor.  V.  14,  and  the  Notes  on  that  chapter. 
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THE  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLES  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS 

TOST.  PAUL. 

AND  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS, 

FaBSBBTED  IK  THB  ABMEKIAH  CHUBCH. 


The  genuineness  of  the  two  canonical  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
has  never  been  doubted.  But  there  are  two  other  Epistles  ex- 
tant^ one  claiming  to  be  from  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  the 
other  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  They  were  discovered 
in  an  Armenian  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Gilbert  North,  first 
mentioned  by  John  Gregory,  and  Usher  (see  Fabricius,  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  920,  921),  first  pub-, 
lished  by  Wilkins  from  an  imperfect  MS.;  then  by  La  Croze, 
with  a  dissertation  and  translation  from  a  perfect  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Whiston ;  then  by  Whiston's  two  sons,  William 
and  George  Whiston^  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  translation  of 
their  own,  in  an  Appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Chore- 
nensis,  1736.  The  last  and  most  complete  translation  is  that 
made  jointly  by  Lord  Byron  and  Father  Pasquale  Aucher,  of 
the  Armenian  monastery  of  St  Lazarus  at  Venice,  from  MSS. 
in  that  convent;  and  published  in  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron 
(vol  vi.  274,  275). 

In  the  Armeman  Church  they  are  regarded  as  canonical 
books,  and  are  inserted  after  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, under  the  title  of  **  the  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians 
to  St.  Paul,"  and  the  ''  Third  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians."  ^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  the  Epistle  from  the 
Corinthians  is  that  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  and  that  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  that  alluded  to  in  1  Cor. 
V.  9.  Not  only,  however,  is  their  general  style  absolutely  fatal 
to  their  genuineness;  but  all  their  details  are  incompatible  with 
such  an  hypothesis,  or  even  with  the  belief  that  any  such  re- 
ference could  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  these  Epistles. 

(1)  Even  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  1  Cor.  v.  9  alluded 

^  Curzon*9  Armenia,  225. 
KB 
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(5)  The  conduct  and  language  of  St.  Paul  (in  the  intervening 
Section)  are  natural  and  in  agreement  with  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles. "  He  grieved  and  said  with  tears^  *  It  had  been  better  for 
me  to  have  died  before,  and  to  be  with  the  Lord.' " 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  notice  these  details, 
but  that  it  seemed  important  to  call  attention  to  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences  both  of  fact  and  style  between  two  indis- 
putably genuine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  two 
indisputably  spurious  Epistles  on  the  other  hand : 

First,  as  showing  the  impossibility  of  confounding  the  two 
together. 

Secondly,  as  showing  the  ignorance  and  clumsiness  with 
which  forgers  of  later  times  compiled  their  imitations  of  the 
genuine  Apostolic  works. 


[The  following  text  is  given  from  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  vol.  vi.  p.  2C9 — 275, 
cd.  Mnrraj,  1834,  collated  with  the  Latin  trannlation  of  the  Whistonn.  The  variations  not 
noticed  hj  Lord  Byron  are  here  inserted  in  brackets.] 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS  TO  ST.  PAUL 

THE  APOSTLE.* 

1   OTEPHEN,«  and  the  elders  with  him,  Dabnus,  Eubulus, 
O     Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  father  and  evan- 
gelist, and  faithful  master  in  Jesus  Christ,  health.^ 

2  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by  name,  and 
Cleobus*,  who  vehemently  disturb  the  faith  of  some  with 
deceitful  and  corrupt  words ; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thyself:  • 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words  from  thee,  nor  from 
the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have  heard  from  thee  and 
from  them,  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compassion,  that, 

*  Some  MSS.  have  the  title  thus  :  Epistle  of  Stephen  the  Elder  to  Paul 
the  Apostlejfrom  the  Corinthians. 

^  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  publbhed  by  the  Whbtons  are 
'wanting. 

'  In  some  MSS.  we  find,  The  elders  Numenus  [Whistons,  Nemenus^y 
Eubtdusy  Theophilus,  and  Nomeson,  to  Paul  their  brother,  health  ! 

^  Others  read.  There  came  certain  men^ . .  and  Clobeus,  who  vehemendy 
Mhake, 

^  [Whistons,  whose  words  thou  oughtest  to  resist.'] 
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-wli'tUt  thou  nrt  yet  wiUi  us  in  the  flesh,  we  ve  agnin  aboat  to 
hear  i"mtu  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  ua,  or  como  thyself  umoDgst  us 
quick)  v. 

8  HVe  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
Thoonae,  he  haih  delivered  thee  from  the  hands  of  ihe  un- 
righteouB.' 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure  men,  for 
thus  do  tlie;  Bay  and  teach  :* 

10  Tlial  it  hehovoa  not  to  admit  the  prophet*.* 

1 1  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of  God : 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of  llie  flesh  : 

13  J«  either  do  they  affirm  that  man  waa  alt<^ethcr  created 
by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the 
flesh  from  the  VirgitrMary  : 

15  Ncitlicr  do  they  affirm  that  the  irorld  wne  the  work  of 
God,  but  of  M>me  one  of  the  angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  hitste*  to  come  amongst  us. 

17  That  this  eity  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain  without 
scandal, 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made  manifest 
by  an  open  refutation.     Fare  thee  well.'' 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus*  rcceired  nud  conreyod 
tliis  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  'Philippiana.^ 

^Vhcn  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  was  then  in 
chain?  on  nc-count  of  Stratonice',  the  wife  of  Apotblanua*,  yet, 
OS  it  were  forgetting  his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words, 
and  said,  weeping :  "  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and 
with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am  in  this  body,  and  hear  the 
wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my  chains ;  when  I 

'  Some  MSS.  [snd  Wliistons]  have,  We  Mieet  in  Ihe  Lord,  thai  hit 
pretence  ictu  tnade  manifetl;  ami  by  Ihit  hath  Ihe  Lord  delivered  um  from 
llie  baiidt  of  the  mrifihteoiu. 

'  nVhiston,  Bui  Ihese  are  their  erroneoui  tnordl ;  for  Ikta  do  Ihty  «fly.] 

'  Others  read,  to  read  Ihe  PropheU. 

*  Some  MSS.   [and  Whlstons]  huve,  Therefore,  brother,  do   thoit   noib 

"  Others  read.  Fare  Ihee  veil  in  Ihe  Lord. 

'  Some  MSS.  [and  Wbistons]  have.  The  deoconi  Therepa  and  Techu*. 

''  The  Whistoiis  have,  to  the  cily  of  Phanicia  :  but  in  all  the  USS.  we 
find,  to  Ihe  cUy  of  Ihe  Philippiani. 

'  Others  read  [and  WliisCona],  on  accouni  of  Onolice. 

"  The  WliLstoiis  have,  of  Apnllophamu :  but  in  all  the  USS.  we  read, 
Apnfolamis. 
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behold  this  calamity,  and  progress  of  the  machinations  of  Satan, 
who  searcheth  to  do  wrong." 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  composed  his  reply  to 
the  Epistle.* 


EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.* 

1  "pAUL,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  so  many 
JL      errors  ^  to  his  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

2  I  nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  evil  have  made  this 
progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  His  coming, 
verily  on  this  account  do  certain  men  pervert  and  despise  His 
words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  b^inning,  have  taught  you  that 
only  which  I  myself  received  from  the  former  apoi^tles,  who 
always  remained  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  to 
her  by  our  Father  from  heaven  ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the  world,^  and  de- 
liver our  ^  flesh  by  His  flesh,  and  that  He  may  raise  us  up  from 
the  dead ; 

8  As  in  this  also  He  himself  became  the  example : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was  created  by 
the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsought  ;^ 

1 1  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  revived  by  adop- 
tion. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  sent»  firstly,  the 
Prophets  to  the  Jews : 

13  That  He  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins,  and  bring 
them  to  His  judgment. 

'  In  the  text  of  this  Epistle  there  are  some  other  variations  in  the  words, 
but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

^  Some  MSS.  have,  PumCm  EpMe  from  pruatL,  for  ike  mUruetion  of  (he 
Corinthiane, 

'  Others  fand  Whistons]  read,  disturbed  hy  various  eompunctions. 

^  Some  MSS.  [and  Whistons]  have,  Thai  Jesus  might  comfort  the  world, 

^  [Whistons,  all  flesh.'] 

*  Others  read,  He  has  not  remained  indiffereni. 
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14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  t)ie  hoiiae  of  Taracl,  he 
bestowed  and  poured  forth  his  Sijirit  upon  tlie  Prophets; 

15  That  they  should,  {"or  a  long  time,  preach  the  worahip  of  J 
God,  and  the  nativity  of  Chriat.  ^ 

16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he  wished  to 
make  himaelf  God,  laid  his  hand  upon  ihem, 

17  And  bound  all  mcu  in  sin,' 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was  approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  lie  willed  to  justify,  was  uu- 
witling  to  abandon  his  creature : 

30  But  when  He  saw  hia  aflliction,  He  bad  compassion  u\)ou 
him  : 

21  And  at  tJie  end  of  a  time  ITe  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
the  Virgin,  foretold  by  the  Prophets, 

'22  Who,  believing  readily ',  was  mado  worthy  to  conceive, 
and  bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the  evil  spirit 
was  glorified,  he  should  be  cast  out,'  and  it  should  be  made 
manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God  :  For  Jcsua  Christ,  in  His  flesh,  had 
recalled  and  saved  this  perishable  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal 
life  by  faith. 

25  Because  in  His  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure  temple  of 
justice  for  all  ages; 

2fl  In  whom  we  also,  when  wc  believe,  are  saved. 
£7  Therefore  know  ye  thnt  thei=c  men  arc  not  the  children  of 
justice,  but  the  children  of  wrath  ; 

2S   Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compassion  cf  God ; 

29  Who  say  ihat  neiiher  the  heavens  nor  the  eaith  were  al- 
together works  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  all  things,* 

30  But  those  cursed  men*  have  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw  yourselves 
far  from  these,  and  espel  fiom  amongst  yoo  the  doctrine  of  the 
wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  rebellion  *,  but  the 
eons  of  the  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurrection  is 
preached  to  all  men. 

'  Some  MSB.  [and  Wliistona]  huve.  Laid  hU  hand,  and  them  and  all 
[fiesK]  basnd  in  sin. 

*  Others  [and  Whistons]  read,  believing  with  a  pure  heart. 

'  [Whistons,  "in  the  same  body  he  shotdd  be  convicted  and  made  mcmif eat. 
If  he  teas  not  Qod,  How  did  Jein$  Ckritt  .  .  .  recall  and  tare,  ^c.] 

*  Some  MSS.  [and  Wbislo.is]  have,  of  God  the  Father  ofaU  Ihingt. 
'  Others  [anil  Whistons]  read.  They  curse  themtehen  in  this  thing. 

'  Others  [anil  Wbutonsj  reod,  children  of  the  disobcdieitt. 
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34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  fleshy  they  indeed  shall  not  be  raised  up  to  eternal  life ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the  unbeliever 
arise  in  the  flesh : 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  shall  be  denied  the  resurrection :  because  such  are  found 
to  refuse  the  resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians  I  have  known,  from  the  seeds 
wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  falls  ^  dry  into  the  earth,  and  within  it 
first  dies. 

39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
endued  with  the  same  body : 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same  simple  body, 
but  manifold,  and  fiUed  with  blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  from  seeds,  bu- 
from  the  honourable  bodies  of  men.* 

42  Ye  have  also  known  Jonas,  the  son  of  Amittai.' 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites,  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  for  three  days  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  beard  his  supplication,^  and 
brought  him  out  of  the  deep  abyss ; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corrupted  ;  neither  was 
his  eyebrow  bent  down.* 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of  little  faith  ; 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  He  raise 
you  up,  even  as  He  himself  hath  arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling  upon  the  dead, 
revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye  ^  who  are  supported  by  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that 
day  with  a  perfect  body  ? 

50  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's  son,  raised  him 
from  the  dead : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive  you,  on  that 
day,  with  a  perfect  body,  even  as  He  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly/ 

'  Some  MSS.  have,  That  one  grain  f alls  not  dry  into  the  earth. 

*  Others  [and  Whistons]  read,  But  we  have  not  only  produced  from  seeds, 
but  from  the  honourable  body  of  man, 

'  Others  [and  Whistons]  read,  the  eon  ofEmatthiae. 

*  [Whistons  om.,  "  and  brought  .  .  .  aiyM.**] 

*  Others  [and  Whistons]  add,  nor  did  a  hair  of  his  body  fall  therefrom. 

*  [Whistons,  ye  who  are  in  the  flesh  and  supported  by  the  Word  of 
Christ.] 

''  Some  MSS.  [and  Whbtons]  have,  Ye  shall  not  receive  other  things  in 
vain. 


53  Hcnecfortli  no  one  ehall  cause  me  to  travail ;  for  I  bear  | 
on  my  body  these  fetters,' 

54  To  obtain  dirist;   and  I  suffer  with  patience  these  afBio- 
tions  to  become  wortliy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  • 

56  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the  law  from  the  i 
hands  of  the  blessed  Proijhcta  and  the  holy  gospel*,  firmly  j 
maintain  it; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  bo  rewarded  in  the  resurrectio 
of  the  dead,  and  the  poeseaiiion  of  the  life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  ahall  treapaee,  he  shall  be  I 
judged  with  the  misdoors,  and  puniahed  with  those  who  have 
false  belief.  I 

68  BecKuse  such  arc  the  generation  of  vipers,  and  the  children  , 
of  dragons  and  baailbkB. 

59  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from  such,  with  the 
aid  of  our  Lord  Jcaus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be  upon 
you.*     Amen. 

'  Others  rnnii  Wliiitona]  finished  here  thus,  Ilewrforlh  na  one  ran  trouNt   | 
m*/uHlur,for  I  bear  in  m^  bodg  the  laifftringt  nf  Chrttl.     TSe  grace  of  o\ 
.   Zt>rd  Jettu  Chrrtl  bt  icilA  yow  tpiril,  my  breChren.     Amen. 
'  Some  MSS.  have,  of  the  Aoly  ejiangeliil. 
*  Others  mUi,  Our  jJunl  lie  with  i/ou  all.     Amtn. 


Done  into  English  hy  me,  January-February,  J817,  ot  the 
Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  tcith  the  aid  and  exposition  of 
the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal  Aucher,  Ar- 
n  Friar. 

BreoN. 


Venice,  April  10.  ISIT. 
/  had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  it  is  in  many  plat 
very  corrupt,  and  with  great  omitsions. 
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